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[CHAPTER  III.] 

[OF  TRADE.] 
SECT.  1.— OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE. 

(Interpolation  from  Notes.) — I  now  proceed  to  trace,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  the  outline  of  that  practical  doctrine, 
concerning  the  freedom  of  trade^  which  it  was  the  great  scope 
of  Mr.  Smith's  work  to  establish ;  combining  together,  in  one 
point  of  view,  various  speculations,  which  his  comprehensive 
plan  necessarily  led  him  to  state  under  different  titles. 

I  have  observed,  in  my  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Mr.  Smithy  "  that  the  great  and  leading  object  of  Mr.  Smith's 
speculations  is  to  illustrate  the  provision  made  by  nature  in  the 
principles  of  the  human  mind,  and,  in  the  circumstances  of 
man's  external  situation,  for  a  gradual  and  progressive  augmen- 
tation in  the  means  of  national  wealth,  and  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  most  effectual  plan  for  advancing  a  people  to  greatness,  is 
to  maintain  that  order  of  things  which  nature  has  pointed  out, 
by  allowing  every  man,  as  long  as  he  observes  the  rules  of 
justice,  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  his  industry  and  his  capital  into  the  freest  competition 
with  those  of  his  fellow- citizens. 
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"  Every  system  of  policy  which  endeavours,  either  by  extra- 
ordinary encouragements  to  draw  towards  a  particular  species 
of  industry  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than 
what  would  natui;ially  go  to  it,  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints, 
to  force  from  a  particular  species  of  industry  some  share  of 
the  capital  which  would  otherwise  bo  employed  in  it,  is,  in 
reality,  subversive  of  the  great  purpose  which  it  means  to 
promote. 

"  Wliat  the  circumstances  are,  which,  in  modern  Europe, 
have  contributed  to  disturb  this  order  of  nature,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  encourage  the  industry  of  towns,  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  country,  Mr.  Smith  has  investigated  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  much  new  light 
on  the  history  of  that  state  of  society  which  prevails  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  His  observations  on  this  subject  tend  to 
shew,  that  these  circumstances  were,  in  their  first  origin,  the 
natural  and  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  peculiar  situation  of 
mankind  during  a  certain  period  ;  and  that  they  took  their 
rise,  not  from  any  general  scheme  of  policy,  but  from  the  private 
interests  and  prejudices  of  particular  orders  of  men. 

*^  The  state  of  society,  however,  which  at  first  arose  from  a 
singular  combination  of  accidents,  has  been  prolonged  much 
beyond  its  natural  period,  by  a  false  system  of  Political  Economy, 
propagated  by  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals whose  interest  is  not  always  the  same  with  that  of  the 
public,  and  whose  professional  knowledge  gave  them  many 
advantages,  more  particularly  in  the  infancy  of  this  branch  of 
science,  in  defending  those  opinions  which  they  wished  to 
encourage.  By  means  of  this  system,  a  new  set  of  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  national  prosi>erity  has  been  created.  Those 
which  arose  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  ages,  tended 
directly  to  disturb  the  internal  arrangements  of  society,  by 
obstructing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  of  stock,  from 
employment  to  employment,  and  from  place  to  place.  The 
false  system  of  Political  Economy  which  has  been  hitherto  pre- 
valent, as  its  professed  object  has  been  to  regulate  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between   different  nations,   has  produced  its 
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effect  in  a  way  less  direct  and  less  manifest,  but  equally  pie- 
judicial  to  the  states  that  have  adopted  it."* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  appears  to  me  to  divide  itself  naturally  into 
two  articles.  The  one  relates  to  those  restraints  which  check 
the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  stock  among  the  members  of 
the  same  community,  the  other,  to  the  restraints  on  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  different  nations.  I  shall  consider  these 
ttvo  articles  separately,  beginning  with  the  restraints  on  domestic 
commerce.  What  I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject,  I  must  again 
remind  you,  will  be  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Mr. 
Smith's  argument,  which,  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  discussions  which 
still  remain. 

[suBSECT.  I. — 0/ Restraints  on  Domestic  Commerce  and 

Ind/astry,'] 

I  had  occasion  before  to  mention  Mr.  Smith's  analysis  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  price  of  commodities.^  The  same 
author  observes,  that  "  as  the  price  or  exchangeable  value  of 
every  particular  commodity,  taken  separately,  resolves  itself 
into  some  one  or  other,  or  all  of  those  three  parts ;  so  that  of 
all  the  commodities  which  compose  the  whole  annual  produce 
of  the  labour  of  every  country,  taken  complexly,  must  resolve 
itself  into  the  same  three  part<^,  and  be  parcelled  out  among 
different  inhabitants  of  the  country,  either  as  the  wages  of 
their  labour,  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or  the  rent  of  their 
land 

"  When  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue  belong  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  they  are  readily  distinguished ;  but  when  they 
belong  to  the  same,  they  are  sometimes  confounded  with  one 
another,  at  least  in  common  language. 

"A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  own  estate,  after 
paying  the  expense  of  cultivation,  should  gain  both  the  rent  of 
the  landlord  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer.     He  is  apt  to  deno- 

*  [Sect,  iv.,  infra,  Vol.  X.  pi>.  (50,  61.] 

t  |See  above,  Political  Economy,  Vol.  1.  ( Work$,  Vol.  Vlll.)  p.  391.J 
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minate,  however,  his  whole  gain  profit,  and  thus  confoancb 
rent  with  profit,  at  least  in  common  language."'^ 

In  some  of  Mr.  Smith's  illustrations  of  this  subject,  there  are 
principles  involved  which  have  a  connexion  with  those  defini- 
tions of  national  wealth  and  of  productive  labour,  on  which  I 
formerly  hazarded  some  criticisms.  But  to  these  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  attend  at  present  Nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  avoid  some  other  peculiarities  of  expression 
connected  with  his  system,  which  I  should  not  voluntarily  have 
adopted  if  I  had  followed  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts  in 
stating  the  doctrines  now  to  be  explained.  I  cannot  help  add- 
ing, that  the  result  of  Mr.  Smith's  speculations  respecting  the 
component  parts  of  pricey  although  suflSciently  accurate  for  our 
present  purpose,  is  by  no  means  unexceptionable  in  point  of 
distinctness. 

It  appears  from  a  manuscript  of  Mr.  Smith's,  now  in  my 
possession,  that  the  forgoing  analysis  or  division  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dunnikier.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  the  very  same  division  is  hinted  at  by  Sir  William 
Petty,  who  states  it  as  an  impediment  to  national  prosperily, 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  on  lands  alone,  and  not  on  land, 
stock,  and  labour. 

In  the  very  slight  view  of  the  subject  to  which  I  am  obliged 
to  confine  my  attention,  I  shall  have  little  or  no  occasion  to 
touch  on  the  rent  of  landy  the  political  regulations  I  have  in 
view  tending  chiefly  to  affect  wages  and  profit  in  the  diffSerent 
employments  of  labour  and  stock  In  order  to  convey  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  regulations  operate,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  premise  a  few  other  general  considerations, 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already  suggested.  It  is 
necessary,  in  particular,  for  me  to  give  a  short  recapitulation  of 
Mr.  Smith's  doctrines  concerning  the  natural  price  o/commodi" 
tieSy  as  distinguished  from  that  which  they  actually  bear  in  the 
market  Some  of  these  principles  I  have  had  occasion  to  state 
already  ;  but  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
now  in  view,  that  I  shall  again  recall  them  to  your  attention. 

*  [Wealth of  Xationt,  Book  I.  chap.  vi. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  78,  8fq.,  t«nth  edition.] 
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"  When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of 
the  labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  in  raising, 
preparing,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  their 
natural  rates,  the  commodity  is  then  sold  for  what  may  be 
called  its  natural  price."*  This  is  frequently  different  from  the 
market  pricCy  which  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  is 
actually  brought  to  market,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand. 
With  respect  to  the  market  price  of  commodities,  it  is  very 
justly  observed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  "  it  is  formed  by  means 
of  a  certain  struggle  which  takes  place  between  the  buyers  and 
the  sellers.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  price  of  a  thing  is 
regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  the  demand. 
This  is,  imdoubtedly,  true ;  and  for  the  following  reason : — If 
the  supply  of  an  article,  or  the  demand  for  it,  is  great,  it  is  also 
known  to  be  great ;  and  if  smaU,  it  is  understood  to  be  smaU. 
When,  therefore,  the  supply,  for  example,  is  known  to  be  less 
than  the  demand,  the  sellers  judge  that  the  buyers  are  in  some 
degree  in  their  mercy,  and  they  insist  on  as  favourable  a  price  as 
their  power  over  the  buyers  is  likely  to  enable  them  to  obtain* 
The  price  paid  is  not  at  all  governed  by  the  equity  of  the  case, 
but  entirely  by  the  degree  of  command  which  the  one  party  has 
over  the  other.  When  the  demand  is  less  than  the  supply,  the 
buyers,  in  their  turn,  in  some  degree,  command  the  market, 
giving  not  that  sum  which  is  calculated  to  indemnify  the  seller 
against  loss,  but  so  much  only  as  they  think  that  the  seller  will 
accept  rather  than  not  sell  his  article.  The  question  of  price 
is,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  a  question  of  power,  and  of  power 
only.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  a  scarce  com- 
modity, will  be  more  or  less  considerable  in  proportion  as  the 
article  is  felt  to  be  one  of  more  or  less  strict  necessity."f 

Of  this  remark  of  Mr.  Thornton's,  a  very  striking  illustration 
is  afforded  by  our  immense  importations  from  the  north  of 


*  [  WeaUh  of  Nations,  Book  I.  chap.  f  [Inquiry  itUothe  Nature €tnd Effect 

Til. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  82,  tenth  edition.]  cf  the  Paper  Credit  cf  Great  Britain, 

Chap.  viii.  p.  193|  fe^.] 
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Europo ;  importations  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  great  difference 
in  the  value  of  money  in  this  country,  and  in  these  nations ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  have  it  always  in  their  power  bo  to 
suit  their  prices  to  our  market,  as  to  keep  them  below  that  at 
which  wo  can  produce  the  same  articles  ourselves.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  avarice  counteracts  this  state  of  things,  in  some 
instances  to  a  great  degree,  and  to  a  certain  d^ree  in  all. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  can  supply  ourselves  with  iron  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  the  Swedes  and  Russians  now  are  disposed  to 
do  it,  but  not  at  so  low  a  price  as  they  might  sell  it  Had  they 
been  disposed  to  extend  the  iron  trade,  instead  of  demanding 
the  highest  prices  which  they  could  get,  we  should  never  have 
made  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  veiy  important  article 
of  manufacture.  The  price,  in  fact,  of  every  article  which  we 
purchase  from  the  north,  is  regulated  by  the  price  which  the 
same  article  could  be  raised  at  in  England,  and  not  according 
to  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  the  natural  price.  Thus,  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  best  authorities,  that  the  tallow  and  hides  which 
come  into  the  English  market,  are  sold  for  above  three  times 
the  natural  proportion  which  they  should  bear  to  the  price  of 
that  part  of  the  beast  wliich  is  consumed  in  Russia.  According 
to  the  principles  which  have  been  seen  to  regulate  the  natural 
price  of  commodities,  the  pound  of  tallow  should  not  be  sold  at 
a  higher  price  than  the  pound  of  meat ;  whereas,  in  Russia,  it 
is  sold  at  more  than  ten,  and  even  fifteen  times  that  price. 
This,  however,  it  is  added,  was  not  the  case  till  the  exportation 
of  tallow  to  England  became  general 

My  reason  for  entering  here  into  this  detail,  was  the  illustra- 
tion it  aflfords  of  the  diflference  between  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  natural  and  the  market  prices  of  commodities. 
Among  the  articles  imported  from  Russia,  there  are  very  few 
which  we  cannot  produce  ourselves ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
value  of  money  is  so  diflferent  in  the  two  coimtries,  that  what- 
ever  is  brought  to  this  market  becomes  too  dear  for  their  own 
consumption.  A  Russian  peasant,  accordingly,  although  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  animal  food,  is  not  able  to  afford  to 
bum  a  candle ;  while  we  find  that  the  English  peasants  burn 
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candles  made  of  RuBsian  tallow,  while  they  cannot  afford  to  live 
upon  butchers*  meat.  "  It  is  the  great  price  which  England 
can  afford  to  give,  and  actually  gives,  that,"  as  remarked  by  a 
late  intelligent  writer,  "  raises  all  over  Europe  the  price  of  every 
Bort  of  article  which  comes  to  her  market  The  dearth  of  corn 
in  England  has  enriched  Poland,  and  many  other  countries,  in 
a  few  years,  and  its  wealth  is  graduaUy  diffusing  its  influence 
over  other  parts  of  the  world."  It  is  painful  to  observe,  after 
this  very  judicious  preamble,  the  same  author  relapse  soon 
afterwards  into  the  exploded  errors  of  the  mercantile  Bystem. 

These  facts,  which  turn  almost  entirely  on  the  different  values 
of  money  in  different  countries,  are  evidently  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  Mr.  Smith's  general  principle,  that  in  the  same 
society  or  neighbourhood,  the  market  price  of  commodities  has 
always  a  tendency  to  adjust  itself  to  the  natural  price,  "  The 
quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to  market,"  says  Mr, 
Smith,  naturally  suits  itself  to  the  effectual  demand.  It  is  the 
interest  of  all  those  who  employ  their  land,  labour,  or  stock,  in 
bringing  any  commodity  to  market,  tliat  the  quantity  never 
should  exceed  the  effectual  demand  ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  other  people  that  it  never  should  fall  short  of  that  demand.""' 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  natural  tendency  in  the  supply 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  demand,  a  variety  of  circumstances  may 
prevent  it  from  actually  taking  place  even  in  the  same  society 
or  neighbourhood.  "  But,  in  some  employments,  the  same 
quantity  of  industry  will,  in  different  years,  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  commodities,  while  in  others  it  will  pro- 
duce always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same.  The  same 
number  of  labourers  in  husbandry  will,  in  different  years,  pro- 
duce very  different  quantities  of  corn,  wiue,  oil,  hops,  Ac.  But 
the  same  number  of  spinners  and  weavers  will  every  year  pro- 
duce the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  quantity  of  linen  and 
woolleu  cloth.  It  is  only  the  average  produce  of  the  one  species 
of  industry  which  can  be  suited  in  any  respect  to  the  effectual 
demand  ;  and  as  its  actual  produce  is  frequently  much  greater, 
and  frequently  much  less  than  its  average  produce,  the  quantity 
•  [Wtobh  qf  Ifatioiu,  Book  1.  chap.  Tii.;  Vol.  I.  p.  86,  tenth  edition.] 
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of  the  commodities  broaght  to  market  will  sometimes  exceed  a 
good  deal,  and  sometimes  fall  short  a  good  deal,  of  the  eflfectnal 
demand.  Even  though  that  demand  therefore  should  oontinae 
always  the  same,  their  market  price  will  be  liable  to  great 
fluctuations, — will  sometimes  fall  a  good  deal  below,  and  some- 
times rise  a  good  deal  above,  their  natural  price.  In  the  other 
species  of  industry,  the  produce  of  equal  quantities  of  labour 
being  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  it  can  be  more 
exactly  suited  to  the  effectual  demand.  While  that  demaad 
continues  the  same,  therefore,  the  market  price  of  the  commo- 
dities is  likely  to  do  so  too,  and  to  be  either  altogether,  or  as 
nearly  as  can  be  judged  of,  the  same  with  the  natural  price/'* 

Abstracting  from  these  circumstances,  other  causes  may  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.  These  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  three  heads, 
firsty  particular  accidents,  which  give  one  society  of  men  an 
advantage  over  others  in  supplying  the  markets ;  secondly, 
local  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate ;  and,  thirdly ^  particular 
regulations  of  policcf 

It  is  to  the  last  of  these  circumstances  (particular  regulations 
of  police,  such  as  monopolies,  statutes  of  apprenticeship,  &c.) 
that  I  am  to  confine  myself  in  the  following  observations : — 

In  entering  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Smith  lays  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  maxim,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  different  employments  of  labour  and  stock 
must,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  be  either  perfectly  equal,  or 
continually  tending  to  an  equality.  If,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  any  employment  evidently  either  more  or  less 
advantageous  than  the  rest,  so  many  people  would  crowd  into  it 
in  the  one  case,  and  so  many  would  desert  it  in  the  other,  that  its 
advantages  would  soon  return  to  the  level  of  other  employments. 
This,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  in  a  society  where  things  were 
left  to  follow  their  natural  course,  where  there  was  perfect 
liberty,  and  where  every  man  was  perfectly  free  to  choose 
what  occupation  he  thought  proper.  Every  man's  interest 
would  prompt  him  to  the  advantageous,  and  to  shun  the  dis- 
advantageous employment. 

•  [Ibid.  pp.  87,  S8.J  t  [Ibid.  p.  90.] 
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"Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  indeed,  are  everywhere  in 
Europe  extremely  different,  according  to  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  stock.  But  this  difference  arises  partly 
from  certain  circumstances  in  the  employments  themselves, 
which,  either  really,  or  at  least  in  the  imaginations  of  men, 
make  up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and  counter- 
balance a  great  one  in  others,  and  partly  from  the  policy  of 
Europe,  which  nowhere  leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty."* 

It  is  with  the  latter  of  these  circumstances  alone  that  we  are 
properly  concerned  at  present.  But  the  enumeration  of  the 
circumstances  referred  to  under  the  former  head,  may  be  useful, 
as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  general  principles  which 
regulate  this  article  of  Political  Economy.  The  subject,  too,  is 
important  in  itself ;  and  I  shall  compress  the  leading  ideas  of 
Mr.  Smith  into  a  very  few  sentences. 

According  to  him,  the  wages  of  labour  vary  by  relation  to — 

"  1.  The  ease  or  hardship,  cleanness  or  dirtiness,  honourable- 
ness  or  dishonourableness  of  the  employment 

"  2.  The  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  learning  the  business ;  hence  the  pecuniary  recompense  of 
painters  and  sculptors,  lawyers  and  physicians,  ought  to  be, 
and  generally  is,  much  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  mechanical 
employments. 

"3.  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment;  hence 
masons  and  bricklayers  are  paid  higher  in  proportion  than 
manufacturers,  who  are  sure  of  constant  employment. 

"  4.  The  great  or  small  trust  reposed  in  the  workmen  ;  and — 

"5.  The  greater  or  less  probability  of  success  in  the  em- 
ployment" f 

"  Qf  the  five  circumstances,  therefore,  which  vary  the  wages 

of  labour,  two  only  affect  the  profits  of  stock, — ^the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  business,  and  the  risk  or  security 
with  which  it  is  attended.''^ 

•  [  Wealth  of  Naiiaru,  Book  I.  chap,      tbese,  see  Wealth  of  Natione,  Book  I. 
X. ;  Vol.  1.  p.  151|  seq.f  tenth  edition.]         chap.  z. ;  YoL  L  pp.  152-170|   tenth 

edition.] 
t  [For  Mr.  Smith's  illQBtrations  of         |  [Ibid.] 
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But  what  I  should  wish  chiefly  to  remark  at  present  is,  that 
these  circumstances^  though  they  occasion  considerable  inequali- 
ties in  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock,  occasion 
none  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  diflferent  employments  of  either. 

This  distribution,  however,  of  labour  and  stock,  which,  in  so 
far  as  it  results  from  the  unrestrained  choice  of  individuals, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ai)pointraent  of  nature,  has  been  dis- 
turbed in  various  ways  by  the  policy  of  modern  Europe.  Of 
these,  three  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  as  more  particularly 
deserving  of  attention, 

"  First^  by  restraining  the  competition  in  some  employments 
to  a  smaller  number  than  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  them  ;  secondly^  by  increasing  it  in  others  beyond  what  it 
naturally  would  be ;  and  thirdly^  by  obstructing  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour  and  stock,  both  from  employment  to  em- 
ployment, and  from  place  to  place. 

"  First,  The  policy  of  Europe  occasions  a  very  important 
inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  diflferent  employments  of  labour  and  stock,  by  restraining 
the  competition  in  some  employments  to  a  smaller  ninubcr  than 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter  into  them. 

"  The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  are  the  princii)al 
means  it  uiakes  use  of  for  this  purpose."*  Mr.  Smith  s  reason- 
ings against  apprenticeships  will  be  found  in  Book  I.  chap.  x. 
part  ii.t  Were  competition  increased  by  their  removal,  he  ob- 
serves; "  the  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would  all  be  losers. 
But  the  public  would  be  a  gainer,  the  work  of  all  artificers 
coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper  to  market." 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  last  observation  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  two  villages,  which  I  had  once  an  opi)ortunity 
of  observing  with  some  attention,  the  villages  of  La  Cbaux  de 
Fond  and  Locle,  situated  in  a  small  district,  which  forms  part 
of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
tliese  two  villages,  and  in  the  adjoining  district,  was  computed, 
some  years  ago,  at  six  thousand.     They  carried  on,  at  that 

*  [Ibid.  pp.  183,  184,1  f  fibid.  pp.  183-201.1 
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time,  an  extensive  commerce  in  lace,  stockings,  cutlery,  and 
various  other  branches  of  manufacture ;  but  watchmaking,  and 
every  branch  of  clockwork,  were  the  articles  in  which  they  par- 
ticularly excelled.  They  not  only  made  every  utensil  employed 
in  the  manufacture,  but  had  invented  several  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  and  all  sorts  of  trade,  subservient  to  those  principally 
carried  on,  had  gradually  risen  up  among  them.  The  number 
of  watches  annually  made  was  reckoned  at  40,000.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory  contiguous  to  these 
villages,  which  is  now  covered  with  flourishing  hamlets  and 
fertile  pastures,  was  almost  one  continued  forest.  So  rapidly, 
however,  has  the  population  increased,  that  the  produce  of  the 
country,  which  was  formerly  more  than  sufficient  for  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants,  now  scarcely  furnishes,  according  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  an  eighth  part  of  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  interior 
consumption,  the  remainder  being  drawn  from  the  adjoining 
province  of  Franche  Comte  in  France.  The  truth  is,  that 
every  stranger  who  brought  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour  was 
at  liberty  to  settle  in  the  district,  and  follow  any  trade  he  chose, 
without  restriction. 

"  The  origin  of  watchmaking,"  says  Mr.  Coxe,  "  in  this  part 
of  Switzerland,  as  related  by  Mr.  Osterwald,  ancient  banneret 
of  Neufchatel,  (the  historiographer  of  these  mountains,)  is  ex- 
tremely curious  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  accoimt  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  several  artists  both  of  Locle  and  La  Chaux  de  Fond. 
In  1679,  one  of  the  inhabitants  brought  with  him  from  London 
a  watch,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  these  parts ;  which 
happening  to  be  out  of  order,  he  ventured  to  trust  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  Daniel  John  Bichard  of  La  Sagne.  Bichard, 
after  examining  the  mechanism  with  great  attention,  conceived 
himself  capable,  and  was  determined  to  attempt,  to  make  a 
watch  from  the  model  before  him  ;  but  to  this  end  he  was  des- 
titute of  every  other  assistance  than  the  powers  of  his  own 
native  genius.  Accordingly,  he  employed  a  whole  year  in  in- 
venting and  in  finishing  the  several  instruments  previously 
necessary  for  executing  his  purpose  ;  and  in  six  months  from 
that  period,  by  the  sole  force  of  his  own  penetrating  and  per- 
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Berering  taleot'j,   he   produced   ii  complete   watcli.     But  1 
imibitioD  and  iudustry  did   not  stop   here ;   besides  applyiu 
himself  Hticcegsfully  to  the  inveutiou  of  several  new  iDstrumeai 
useful  for  the  perfectiou  of  his  work,  he  look  a  journey  1 
Geneva,  where  he  gained  congiilerable  information  in  the  a 
He  continued  for  some  time  the  only  man  in  these  parts  w|i 
could  make  a  watch  ;  but  business  increasing,  he  took  i 
instructed   several    associates,    by    whose    assistance    he  ■ 
enabled  to  supply  from  his  single  shop  all  the  demjuida  of  t 
neighbouring  country.     Towards  the  beginning  of  the  pre 
century,  he  removed  to  Lode,  where  he  died  in  1741,  leavi 
five  sons,  who  alt  of  them  followed  their  father's  occupatioi 
From  these  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art  gradui 
spread  itself,  till  it  at  length  became  almost  the  universal  bm 
nesE  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  populou 
ness  of  these  mountains."* 

Nor  has  the  inventive  genius  of  the  people  stopped  here, 
variety  of  mathematical  instruments  are  to  be  found  in  tbei 
houses ;  and  several  natives  have  acquired  very  consideraU 
fortunes  by  exhibiting  mathematical  figures  and  other  obje< 
of  mechanical  curiosity,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 

The  point  of  view,  however,  in  wldch  restraints  on  the  fi 
of  competition  appear  most  injurious  to  the  public  prosper!^ 
is,  when  we  attend  to  the  undue  advantage  which  they  give  i 
the  industry  of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country.     It  is  froig 
the  country  that  every  town  draws  its  whole  subsistence, 
all  the  materials  of  its  industry.     "  It  pays  for  these  chiefly  i 
two  ways :  first,  by  sending  back  to  the  country  a  part  of  thoi 
materials  wrought  up  and  manufactured ;  in  which  case  th^ 
price  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  1 
profits  of  their  masters  or  immecUal«  employers.    Secondly,  ' 
sending  to  it  a  part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produoi 
either  of  other  countries,  or  of  distant  parts  of  the  same  country 
imported  into  the  town;  in  which  case  too  the  original  pri 

Mdmoth,  Kig.,  1779,   Lttter  XXV 
pp,  338,  339-1 
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of  those  goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the  carriers  or 
sailors,  and  by  the  profits  of  the  merchanta  who  employ  them. 
In  what  is  gained  upon  the  first  of  those  two  branches  of  com- 
merce,  consists  the  advantage  which  the  town  makes  by  its 
manufactures ;  in  what  is  gained  upon  the  second,  the  advan- 
tage of  its  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  wages  of  the  work- 
men, and  the  profits  of  their  different  employers,  make  up  the 
whole  of  what  is  gained  upon  botL  Whatever  regulations, 
therefore,  tend  to  increase  those  wages  and  profits  beyond  what 
they  otherwise  would  be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchase, 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country.  They  give  the  traders 
and  artificers  in  the  town  an  advantage  over  the  landlords, 
farmers,  and  labourers  in  the  country,  and  break  down  that 
natural  equality  which  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the  com- 
merce which  is  carried  on  between  them.  The  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  the  society  is  annually  divided  between  those 
two  different  sets  of  people.  By  means  of  those  regulations  a 
greater  share  of  it  is  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than 
would  otherwise  fall  to  them,  and  a  less  to  those  of  the  country. 

"  The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the  provisions 
and  materials  annually  imported  into  it,  is  the  quantity  of 
manufactures  and  other  goods  annually  exported  from  it  The 
dearer  the  latter  are  sold,  the  cheaper  the  former  are  bought 
The  industry  of  the  town  becomes  more,  and  that  of  the  country 
less  advantageous.   .   .   . 

"  The  superiority  which  the  industry  of  the  towns  has  every- 
where, in  Europe,  over  that  of  the  country,  is  not  altogether 
owing  to  corporations  and  corporation  laws.  It  is  supported  by 
many  other  regulations.  The  high  duties  upon  foreign  manu- 
factures, and  upon  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants,  all 
tend  to  the  same  purpose.  Corporation  laws  enable  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  to  raise  their  prices,  without  fearing  to  be  under- 
sold by  the  competition  of  their  own  countrymen.  Those  other 
regulations  secure  them  equally  against  that  of  foreigners.  The 
enhancement  of  price  occasioned  by  both  is  everywhere  finally 
paid  by  the  landlord,  farmers,  and  labourers  of  the  country 
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wlio  have  seldom  opposed  the  establishment  of  such  monopolies. 
They  have  commonly  neither  inclination  nor  fitness  to  enter 
into  combinations ;  and  the  clamour  and  sophistry  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  easily  persuade  them  that  the  private  inter- 
est of  a  part,  and  of  a  subordinate  part,  of  the  society,  is  the 
general  interest  of  the  whole. 

"  In  Great  Britain,  the  superiority  of  the  industry  of  the 
towns  over  that  of  the  country,  seems  to  have  been  greater 
formerly  than  in  the  present  times.    The  wages  of  country 
labour  approacli  nearer  to  those  of  manufacturing  labour,  and 
the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture  to  those  of  trading 
and  manufacturing  stock,  than  they  are  said  to  have  done  in 
the  last  century,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  present     This 
change  may  be  regarded  as  the  necessary,  though  very  late,  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to   the 
industry  of  the  towns.     The  stock  accumulated  in  them  comes 
in  time  to  be  so  great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed  with 
the  ancient  profit  in  that  species  of  industry  which  is  peculiar 
to  them.    That  industry  has  its  limits  like  every  other ;  and 
the  increase  of  stock,  by  increasing  the  competition,  necessarily 
reduces  the  profit.    The  lowering  of  profit  in  the  town,  forces 
out  stock  to  the  country,  where,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for 
country  labour,  it  necessarily  raises  its  wages.     It  then  spreads 
itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  by  being 
employed  in  agriculture,  is  in  part  restored  to  the  country,  at 
the  expense  of  which,  in  a  great  measure,  it  had  originally  been 
accumulated  in  the  town."* 

For  the  explanation  of  the  causes  which,  in  modern  Europe, 
have  thus  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  towns  so  decided  an 
advantage  over  that  of  the  country,  I  refer  to  what  Mr.  Smith 
has  said  on  the  subject  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  his 
Third  Book,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  cities  and  towns 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  On  the  same  subject,  too, 
a  great  deal  of  most  important  and  curious  information  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

*  [Wealth  ofKatioJU,  Book  I.  chap,  x.;  Vol.  I.  pp.  193-199,  tenth  cdition.J 
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To  thxB  general  head  of  the  privil^es  of  corporatiotui,  the 
question  concerning  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  itniver- 
sities  properly  belongs.  8ome  valuable  hinte  on  this  question 
have  been  su^ested  by  Mr.  Smith ;  but  I  must  not  at  present 
enter  upon  the  discussion. 

Another  class  of  obstrudionB  to  the  natural  distribution  of 
labour  and  stock  in  the  community,  is  produced  by  excluuve 
companies  and  monopolies  of  every  description.  The  enormous 
length  to  which  monopolies  were  carried  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hume  tells  qb,  that  "  she  granted 
her  servants  and  courtiers  patents  for  monopolies  ;  and  these 
patents  they  sold  to  others,  who  were  thereby  enabled  to  raise 
commodities  to  what  price  they  pleased,  and  who  put  invincible 
restraints  upon  all  commerce,  industry,  and  emulation  in  the 
arts.  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  number  and  importance 
of  those  commodities,  which  were  thus  assigned  over  to  patentees. 
Currants,  salt,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skins,  fells,  pouldavies, 
ox  shin-bones,  tr^n  oil,  lists  of  cloth,  pot-ashes,  anise-seeds, 
vinegar,  sea-coals,  steel,  aquavitse,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  salt- 
petre, lead,  accidence,  oil,  calaminestone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses, 
paper,  starch,  tin,  sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  trans- 
portation of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  importa- 
tion of  Spanish  wool,  of  Irish  yam.  These  are  but  a  part  of 
the  commodities  which  had  been  appropriated  to  monopolista"* 

These  monopolies  were,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  by  a 
statute  of  Jamee  First,  declaring  alt  monopolies  to  be  "  contrary 
to  ]&w,  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  then 
supposed,  that  every  subject  of  England  had  entire  power  to 
dispose  of  his  own  actions,  provided  he  did  no  injury  to  his 
fellow-Bubjects,  and  that  no  prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power 
of  any  magistrate,  nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws  could 
restrain  that  unlimited  freedom."! 

While  James,  however,  called  in  and  annulled  all  the  patents 
for  monopolies  which  had  been  granted  by  his  predecessors,  and 
which  had  extremely  fettered  every  species  of  domestic  industry, 
exclusive  companies  still  remained, — another  species  of  mono- 

•  [Bitlory  of  England,  Chnp.  iliv.)  f  [Ibid.  chap,  xlix.] 
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polr,  by  which  erery  prospect  of  future  improvement  in  com- 
meroe  was  for  ever  sacrificed  for  a  little  temporary  advantage 
to  the  soTereigD.  Of  this  species  of  monopoly  there  are  still 
various  examples,  which  have  the  most  extensive  inflnenoe  on 
the  general  prosperity  of  this  country.  Their  necessary  effect^ 
in  every  instance,  is  not  only  to  exclude  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  horn  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  couvenient  for  tfaem 
to  turn  their  stock,  but  to  oblige  them  to  buy  the  goods,  whidi 
are  the  subject  of  it,  at  a  dearer  rate  than  if  the  trade  were 
opoi  to  alL  For  a  fidl  illustration  of  these  observations,  I 
must  refer  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
WeaUk  ofNalioM. 

The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  monopolies  and  exclusive  companies,  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly understood  by  various  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  particularly  by  Sir  Josiah  Child ;  and  after  him,  Mr.  Caiy, 
a  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  published,  in  the  year  1695,  a  abort 
and  very  ingenious  essay  on  the  state  of  England  in  relation  to  its 
trade.  The  same  doctrine  is  strongly  and  repeatedly  ui^ed  by 
the  celebrated  John  de  Witt,  in  a  work  entitled,  The  True  Inters 
etts  and  Maxims  of  the  BtpuUic  of  Holland  and  Wed-Fries^ 
land : — "  Next  to  a  liberty  of  serving  God,  follows  the  liberty  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  without  any  dear-bought  city  freedom,  but 
only  by  virtue  of  a  fixed  habitation,  to  have  the  common  right 
of  other  inhabitants ;  which  is  here  veiy  necessary  for  keeping 
the  people  we  have,  and  inviting  strangers  to  come  amongst  oa 
For  it  is  evident,  that  landed  men,  or  others  that  are  wealthy, 
being  forced  by  any  accident  to  leave  their  country  or  habita- 
tion, will  never  choose  Holland  to  dwell  in,  being  so  chargeable 
a  place,  and  where  they  have  so  little  interest  for  their  mon^. 
And  for  those  who  are  less  wealthy,  it  is  well  known,  that  no 
man  from  abroad  will  come  to  dwell  or  continue  in  a  country 
where  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  get  an  honest  maintenance^ 
And  it  may  be  easily  considered,  how  great  an  inconveniency  it 
would  be  in  this  country  for  the  inhabitants,  especially  strangers, 
if  they  should  have  no  fi'eedom  of  choosing  and  practising  such 
honest  means  of  livelihood  as  they  think  best  for  their  sab* 
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sistence ;  or  if,  when  they  had  chosen  a  trade,  and  could  not 
live  by  it,  they  might  not  choose  another.  This,  then,  being 
evident,  that  strangers  without  freedom  of  earning  their  bread, 
and  seeking  a  livelihood,  cannot  live  amongst  us ;  and  as  it  is 
certain,  that  our  Manufactories,  Fisheries,  Traffic,  and  Naviga- 
tion, with  those  that  depend  upon  them,  cannot,  without  con- 
tinual supplies  of  foreign  inhabitants,  be  preserved  here,  and 
much  less,  augmented  or  improved ;  it  is  likewise  certain,  that 
among  the  endless  advantages  which  accrue  to  Holland  by 
strangers,  and  which  might  accrue  more,  our  boors  may  be 
be  likewise  profited.  For  we  see,  that  for  want  of  strangers  in 
the  country,  the  boors  must  give  such  great  yearly  and  day- 
wages  to  their  servants,  that  they  can  scarcely  live,  but  with 
great  toil,  themselves,  and  their  servants  live  rather  in  too  great 
plenty.  The  same  inconveniences  we  are  likewise  sensible  of 
in  cities,  amongst  tradesmen  and  servants,  who  are  here  more 
chargeable  and  burdensome,  and  yet  less  serviceable  than  in 
any  other  countries.  .  .  .  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
strangers  that  are  masters,  journeymen,  consumptioners,  mer- 
chants, traders,  &c.,  should  live  peaceably  amongst  us,  without 
any  disturbance,  let,  or  molestation  whatever,  and  use  their  own 
estates  and  trades  as  they  shall  judge  best"'*' 

Nothing,  however,  in  any  of  these  writers,  is  more  explicit 
or  more  enlightened  than  the  language  of  the  common  law  of 
England  on  this  subject.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Fortescue,  who  was  a  zealous  friend, 
too,  of  prerogative,  declares,  in  his  book  De  Laudibvs  Legum 
AnglicBf  cap.  xxxvL,  that  ^  it  is  lawful  for  any  man  to  trade 
and  store  himself  with  any  wares  and  merchandise  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  that  every  inhabitant  of  England  by  law  enjoyeth 
all  the  fruits  of  his  land,  with  all  the  profits  he  gaineth  by  his 
own  labour."  Such,  also,  is  very  nearly  the  language  of  a 
statute  of  James  the  First,  formerly  referred  to,  by  which  it  is 
expressly  enacted,  '^  that  all  commissions,  grants,  licenses,  char- 
ters and  letters  patent  heretofore  made  or  granted,  or  hereafter 
to  be  made  or  granted,  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic 

*  [Part  I.  chap.  xt.  p.  66,  8eq.    Ed.  Lond.  1702.] 
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or  corporate  whatsoever,  of,  or  for  the  sole  buying,  sellings 
makiDg,  working,  or  using  of  anything  within  this  realm ; 
.  .  .  and  all  proclamations,  inhibitions,  restraints,  warrants 
of  assistants,  and  all  other  matters  and  things  whatsoever, 
any  way  tending  to  the  instituting,  erecting,  strengthening, 
furthering,  or  countenancing  of  the  same,  or  any  of  tliem,  are 
altogether  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  so  are,  and 
shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect,  and  in  no  wise  to  be 
put  in  use  or  execution."  The  following  passage  I  quote 
verbatim  from  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1691,  relative  to  the  East  India  trade,  on  behalf  of  divers 
Merchants  and  Traders  in  and  about  the  City  of  London^  and 
other  their  Majesties*  Subjects.  "  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  this  nation ;  and  yet,  by  the 
manifold  abuses  of  the  present  East  India  Company  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  (who  have  managed  the  same  for  their  private 
gain,  without  any  regard  to  the  public  good,)  the  trade  is  likely 
to  be  utterly  lost  to  this  kingdom,  and  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  unless  timely  prevented  by  some  better  regulation 
thereof,  on  a  new  joint-stock  and  constitution."  The  petitioners 
further. pray,  "  that  the  House  will  take  into  consideration  the 
establishing  of  a  new  East  India  Company,  in  such  manner,  and 
with  such  powers  and  limitations,  as  to  them  shall  be  thought 
most  conducing  to  the  preservation  of  so  beneficial  a  trade  to 
the  kingdom."  One  great  objection  urged  by  the  favourers  of 
the  Company  against  the  freedom  of  trade  is,  that  "  it  will  not 
only  cause  the  said  trade  to  suffer  much,  but  other  European 
nations  will  make  great  advantage  thereof,  to  the  hazard,  if 
not  the  ruin,  of  the  English  commerce  to  those  parts." 

In  this  manner,  then,  the  policy  of  Europe,  by  the  privileges 
of  corporations,  by  apprenticeships,  exclusive  companies,  and 
other  regulations  favouring  monopolies,  restrains  the  competi- 
tion in  some  employments  of  stock  and  labour  to  a  smaller 
numl)er  than  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter  into  them. 

"  Secondly^  In  some  other  cases,  it  tends  to  increase  the  com- 
petition beyond  the  natural  proportion."*     Of  these,  obvious 

•  [  Wealth  ofKatwM^  Book  1.  cbnp.  x. :  Vol.  I.  p.  2u2,  tenth  edit. — See  aboye,  p.  12.] 
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examples  are  found  in  the  institutions  of  bursaries,  scholarships, 
&c.  On  this  article,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  as 
the  inconveniences  which  they  produce  to  individuals  are  amply 
compensated  by  the  public  benefit  which  attends  them. 

*'  Thirdly y  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  obstructing  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour  and  stock  both  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment, and  from  place  to  place,  occasions  in  some  cases  a  very 
inconvenient  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  their  different  employments. 

^'  The  statute  of  apprenticeship  obstructs  the  free  circulation 
of  labour  from  one  employment  to  another,  even  in  the  same 
place.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  obstruct  it  from 
one  place  to  another,  even  in  the  same  employment 

"  It  frequently  happens,  that  while  high  wages  are  given  to 
the  workmen  in  one  manufacture,  those  in  another  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  bare  subsistence.  The  one  is  in  an 
advancing  state,  and  has,  therefore,  a  continued  demand  for  new 
hands ;  the  other  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  the  superabundance 
of  hands  is  continually  increasing.  Those  two  manufactures  may 
sometimes  be  in  the  same  town,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, without  being  able  to  lend  the  least  assistance  to  one 
another.  The  statute  of  apprenticeship  may  oppose  it  in  the  one 
case,  and  both  that  and  an  exclusive  corporation  in  the  other. 
In  many  different  manufactures,  however,  the  operations  are  so 
much  alike,  that  the  workmen  could  easily  change  trades  with 
one  another,  if  those  absurd  laws  did  not  hinder  them.  .  .  . 

"  The  obstruction  which  corporation  laws  give  to  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour,  is  common,  I  believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe. 
That  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  poor-laws  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  England.  It  consists  in  the  difficulty  which  a  poor 
man  has  in  obtaining  a  settlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to 
exercise  his  industry  in  any  parish  but  that  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufactures  only  of  which  the 
free  circulation  is  obstructed  by  corporation  laws.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  settlements  obstructs  even  that  of  common 
labour."*    But  I  shall  delay  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 

*  [Ibid.  pp.  209-212.] 
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y.ngligh  poor-IawB,  till  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  diflEerent  sys- 
tems  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
So  much  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  restraints  on  domestic 
conmieroe  and  industry. 

[suBSBCT.  IL — Of  Restraints  on  the  Commercial  IfUertxmrae 

of  Different  Nations.] 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  restraints  which  aflfeet  the 
conmiercial  intercoorse  of  different  nations.  The  system  of  regol*- 
tionsy  which  we  are  to  examine  under  that  head,  is  distingaished 
by  Mr.  Smith  by  the  title  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercantile 
system  of  Political  Economy.  This  last  phrase,  as  before  hinted, 
is  used  by  him  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  Its  objects,  he  tdls 
us,  are  the  two  following : — "  Isty  To  provide  a  plentiful  revenue 
or  subdstence  for  the  people,  or  more  properly,  to  enable  them 
to  provide  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselveB ;  and, 
2fffy,  To  supply  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  suf- 
ficient for  the  public  services."*  According  to  the  definition 
which  I  formerly  gave  of  Political  Economy,f  it  applies  to  aU  the 
different  objects  of  law  and  political  regulation,  among  which, 
undoubtedly,  the  principles  which  regulate  the  systems  of  agri- 
cultural or  commercial  policy  occupy  a  very  distinguished  place. 
I  mention  this  circumstance,  that  I  may  not  be  supposed,  by 
adopting  the  language  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
explanation  given  in  my  Introductory  Lectures  of  the  proTince 
of  Political  Economv. 

In  stating  the  argument  for  a  free  trade  with  other  coontriea, 
I  shall  aim  at  nothing  more  than  a  very  succinct  abridgment 
of  Hr.  Smith  s  doctrines  on  this  subject ;  a  general  knowledge 
cf  which  I  must  necessarily  presuppose  in  my  hearerai,  wh»i  I 
prccced  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions  connected  widi 
these  inquiries.  While  this  outline  may  facilitate  the  studies  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  perused  that  invaluable  work,  it  will^  I 
hcfe,  be  n^t  altogether  useless  to  others,  as  containing  a  recaintn- 
latic^i  cf  some  of  the  more  important  doctrines  which  it  explains. 

*  T»i  Bwk  IV  ImrroJ^Mi^ :  Voi.  t  [Supra,  Miticil  Eccmm^,  Vol.  L 
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The  great  priuciple  of  the  Mercantile  system  is,  that  money 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  or  in  other  words,  that  a 
nation  is  rich  or  poor  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
the  precious  metals. 

(Here  Mr.  Stewart  introduced  an  abridged  view  of  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations* 


•  [The  abstract  here  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  as  given  in  the  notes  taken  by 
Mr.  Bonar,  is  as  follows : — "  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  opinion  of  statesmen,  that 
as  the  wealth  of  an  individual  consists  in 
the  quantity  of  money  which  he  possesses, 
or  can  command,  and  that  as  the  more 
this  is  increased,  the  more  is  his  wealth 
augmented,  so  the  same  thing  must  hold 
true  of  a  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  more  gold  and  silver  which  can  be 
accumulated  in  a  nation,  the  more  will 
its  opulence  and  prosperity  be  increased. 
Hence  one  great  object  of  goveniment 
was,  by  means  of  laws  and  regulations, 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  out  of  a  country,  and  to  draw  into 
the  country  as  much  specie  as  possible. 
Experience,  however,  at  last  proved  that 
all  such  attempts  were  unavailing ;  that 
where  a  superfluity  of  gold  and  silver 
was  accumulated  in  a  country,  no  laws 
or  regulations  could  prevent  its  being 
sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  commo- 
dities.   This  is  clearly  proved  in  the 
case  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  all 
their  sanguinary  laws  against  carrying 
gold  and  silver  out  of  the  country  have 
never  prevented  their  exportation,  as 
they  come  into  these  countries  in  greater 
abundance  than  their  own  necessities 
require.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
Lisbon  packet  brings  over  to  Britain  on 
an  average  no  less  than  £50,000  worth 
of  gold  and  silver  weekly.    This  may 
not  be  accurate,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
that  were  made,  never  had  the  effect  of 
detaining  in  the  country  the  superfluous 
gold  and  silver  that  could  not  be  made 
use  of  if  it  remained. 


"  Governments  finding  it  impossible 
to  restrain  by  force  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  from  a  country,  came 
next  to  turn  their  attention  to  what  was 
termed  the  balance  of  trade.  It  was 
thought,  that  according  to  the  value 
which  these  commodities  imported  by  a 
nation  bear  to  the  commodities  exported 
by  it,  as  greater  or  less,  so  would  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  rise  or  fall. 
If  it  was  found  that  the  value  of  the  goods 
sent  out  was  greater  than  that  of  those 
imported,  then  it  was  of  course  reckoned 
that  the  country  was  in  a  prosperous 
state, — ^but  if  it  was  otherwise,  the 
country  was  deemed  to  be  declining. 

"  For  the  ascertaining  of  the  value  of 
the  commodities  sent  out  and  received, 
two  methods  were  had  recourse  to,  one 
was  the  Custom  House  books,  the  other 
the  Rate  of  Exchange.'* 

(After  referring  to  Mr.  Macpherson's 
views  given  in  the  text  on  the  Custom 
House  entries  as  testing  a  nation^s  pro- 
sperity, Mr.  Bonar  proceeds :)— **  The 
other  criterion  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose,— ^the  Bate  of  Exchange,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  fisdlacious,  yet  is 
by  no  means  a  certain  test.  Many  cir- 
cumstances often  occasion  a  rise  or  fall 
in  the  course  of  the  Exchange,  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  goods  actually 
exported  and  imported. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fallacy  of  the 
modes  of  ascertaining  the  proportional 
value  of  commodities  exported  and  im- 
ported, still  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it 
has  been  called,  has  been  constantly  the 
object  of  solicitous  attention  to  govern- 
ments. With  a  view  to  guard  against 
what  is  supposed  an  unfavourable  bal- 
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with  the  following  additions.   After  stating  Mr.  Smith's  reasoii- 
ings  with  r^ard  to  the  Navigation  Act,  he  added :) — 

On  the  same  principle  have  been  founded  some  late  reasonings, 


ance,  it  hMB  been  the  aim  of  legislators, 
bj  Uwi  and  regnlations,  to  restrain 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  in  sach 
a  manner  as  they  thought  most  likely  to 
prevent  the  consequence  so  much  dread- 
ed. This  has  been  attempted  chiefly 
in  two  ways : — ^the  imposition  of  heavy 
duties,  or  even  the  total  prohibition  of 
importing  the  commodities  of  another 
nation, — and  the  granting  of  bounties 
and  other  encouragements  to  the  expor- 
tation of  native  commodities.  '  These 
restraints  upon  importation,  and  encour- 
agements to  exportation,  constitute,' 
as  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  '  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  Commercial  System 
proposes  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  any  country,  by  turning 
the  balances  of  trade  in  its  favour.*^ 

"Against  this  system  Mr.  Smith 
argues  in  the  following  satisfiictory  and 
conclusive  manner: — 

"  *  By  restraining  either  by  high  duties 
or  by  absolute  prohibitions,  the  importa- 
tion of  such  goods  from  foreign  countries 
as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market  is  more  or  less 
secured  to  the  domestic  industry  employ, 
ed  in  producing  them.  .  .  .  That  this 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  frequently 
gives  great  encouragement  to  that  par- 
ticular species  of  industry  which  enjoys 
it,  and  frequently  turns  toward  that  em- 
ployment a  greater  sliare  of  both  the 
labour  and  stock  of  the  society,  than 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  cannot 
lie  doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either 
to  increase  the  general  industry  of  the 
society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction,  is  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether so  evident.  ...  No  regulation  of 
rommerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of 
industry  in   any  society,  beyond  what 

•  [  WfoUh  of  Kalians,  Book  IV.  chap 
ff  Ibid.  chap.  H.  p  176,  «7  J 


its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only 
divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  into 
which  it  might  not  otherwise  hm^e 
gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  artificial  direction  is  likely  to 
lie  more  advantageous  to  the  society 
than  that  into  which  it  would  hare  gone 
uf  its  own  accord.  Every  individual  is 
continually  exerting  himself  to  find  out 
the  most  advantageous  employment  for 
whatever  capital  he  can  command.' *|- 

'' '  As  every  individual  endeavours  aa 
much  as  he  can,  both  to  employ  his 
capital  in  the  support  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  so  to  direct  that  industry 
that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  every  individual  therefore  labours 
to  render  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
society  as  great  as  he  can.  He  generally 
indeed  neither  intends  to  promote  the 
public  interest,  nor  knows  how  much  he 
is  promoting  it.  .  .  .  He  intends  only  his 
own  gain  ;  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  manv 
other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to 
promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of 
his  intention.  Nor  is  it  the  worse  for 
the  society  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  fie- 
qaently  promotes  that  of  the  society 
more  effectually  than  when  he  really 
intends  to  promote  it.    .    ,    . 

"  *  What  is  the  species  of  domestic 
industry  which  his  capital  can  employ, 
and  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual, 
it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  situation, 
judge  much  better  than  any  statesman 
or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him.  The  states- 
man  who  should  attempt  to  direct  pri- 
vate people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only 
load  himself  with  a  most  unnecessary 
attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which 
i.  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  175,  tenth  edition] 
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which  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  plausibility,  but  which,  on 
exanuDation,  will  be  found  extremely  unsound,  in  favour  of  the 
ftctire  interposition  of  Government  to  produce  an  increased 


could  Mfel;  be  tnutei],  not  onlj  to  no 
diigls  pereoD,  bat  to  do  council  or  aeiute 
vhstever,  and  which  would  nowhere 
bo  M  dongeroua  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  foil;  Hid  presumptioD 
enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exer- 

" '  To  pre  the  monopoij  of  the  borne 
market  to  the  prodncc  of  domestic  in- 
diuti7,  in  aaj  particular  art  or  manu- 
facture, is  ID  aMiie  mMinre  lo  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  cqiitala,  and 
must,  in  almost  at)  caaea,  be  either  a  aea- 
loes  or  •  hnrtlu]  regulation.  If  the  pro- 
ilace  of  domeatic  cut  be  brought  there 
Hs  cheap  aa  that  of  foreign  induatiy,  the 
regulation  is  eridently  naeleaa.  If  it 
cannot,  it  moat  generally  be  hurtfb]. 
It  is  the  maxim  of  eveiy  prudent  maaUr 
of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at 
hoDie  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to 
make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not 
attempt  to  mako  his  own  ihoes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoe- 
maker doF9  not  attempt  to  make  his 
own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor,  Tlie 
fanner  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one 
uor  the  other,  but  employs  those  differ- 
ent artiflcera.  Alt  of  them  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  employ  their  whole  in- 
dostry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have 
some  adiantago  over  their  neighbours, 
und  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  pro- 
duce, or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whalcvpr  Am- 
tbey  have  occasion  for. 

" '  What  is  prudciico  in  the  conduct 
of  every  private  family,  con  bchfco  be 
f(dlj  in  that  of  n  great  kingdom.  If  a 
foreign  country  can  supply  ut  with  a, 
rommoilily  cheaper  than  wo  omwdvcK 
can  make  il,  bolter  buy  it  of  them  with 
■nme  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  in- 
dnslrj  employed  is  ■  Kny  in  which  ■« 


have  some  advantage.  The  general  in- 
dnsby  of  the  country  being  always  in 
proportion  tc  the  capital  which  employs 
it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminiahed,  BO 
more  tJian  that  of  the  above  mentioned 
artificers',  but  only  left  to  Gnd  out  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  certainly 
not  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  it  is  ttius  directed  towards  an 
object  whicli  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it 
con  make.  The  value  of  its  aDDual 
produce  is  certainly  mors  or  less  dimin- 
iahed when  it  ia  thus  turned  away  from 
producing  commodilJeB  evidently  of  more 
value  than  the  commodity  which  it  is 
directed  to  produce ;  according  to  ths 
anppoaition,  that  conunodity  conid  be 
pm^hasad  from  foreign  cotmtries  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  made  at  home-  It  could 
therefore  have  been  purchased  with  a 
part  only  of  the  cnumodities,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the 
price  ofthecommoditieSgWhichlbeindus- 
try  employed  by  an  equal  capital  would 
naturally  have  produced  at  home.  .  .  ■ 
"  '  Bj  means  of  such  regulations, 
indeed,  a  poiticulor  mannfscture  may 
sometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  and  after  a 
certain  lime  may  be  made  at  homo  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign 
country.  But  it  wiU  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  sum  lotnl  either  of  its 
industry  or  of  ita  revenue  can  ever  be 
augmented  by  any  such  regulation.  .  .  . 
Thongh  for  want  of  such  regulations 
the  society  should  never  acquire  the  pro- 
poned manufacliirc,  it  would  not  Upon 
that  account  necessarily  be  the  poorer 
in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  IIh 
whole  capital  and  industry  might  still 
have  been  employed,  though  upon  dif- 
fnrent  objects,  in  Ihe  manner  the  uihh 
ttdvanlageous  at  the  lime,  .  ,  . 
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plaDtatioQ  of  English  oaks,  in  order  to  render  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  his  Majesty's  dock-yards  independent  of  the 
accidents  of  commerce  and  war.     On  these  reasonings,  I  pro- 


" '  The  nataral  advantages  which  one 
conntiy  has  over  another  in  producing 
particular  commodities,  are  sometimes 
00  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds, 
and  hot  walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be 
raised  in  Scotland ;  and  very  good  wine 
too  can  be  made  of  them  at  about  thirty 
times  the  expense  for  which  at  least 
equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign 
countries.  Would  it  be  a  reasonable 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the 
making  of  Claret  and  Burgundy  in  Scot- 
land ?  But  if  there  would  be  a  manifest 
absurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country, 
than  would  be  necessary  to  purchase 
from  foreign  countries  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must 
be  an  absurdity,  though  not  altogether 
BO  glaring,  yet  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
in  turning  towards  any  such  employ- 
ment a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three  hun- 
dredth part  more  of  either.'  • 

''  The  reasoning  through  all  this  pas- 
sage appears  to  me  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  from  the  whole  it  is  plain, 
and  may  be  assumed  as  certain  truth, 
that  the  system  of  forcing,  by  restraints 
upon  foreign  commodities,  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  a  nation  from  its  natural 
direction,  instead  of  being  beneficial, 
must  be  highly  prejudicial. 

"  One  exception  only  is  made  by  Mr. 
Smith,  that  is, '  when  some  particular  sort 
of  industry  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  The  defence  of  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  ship- 


ping. The  Act  of  Navigation,  ther^ 
fore,  very  properly  endeayours  to  give 
the  sailors  and  shipping  of  Chneat  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own 
country,  in  some  caaes,  by  aliaoliite  pro- 
hibitions, and  in  others  by  heaiFy  bur- 
dens upon  the  shipping  of  foreign  coon- 
tries.'  "t 
(Afler  Mr.  Stewart's  remarks  on  tliis 

exception,    Mr.    Bonar    continues :) 

"  Besides  the  restraining,  or  totally  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  certain  spe^ 
cies  of  commodities  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  production,  the  Com- 
mercial System  has  devised  another 
expedient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
what  has  been  supposed  the  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade ;  that  is,  the  grant- 
ing extraordinary  encouragements  to 
the  exportation  of  commodities  by  the 
means  of  drawbades  and  bountiea. 

" '  Of  these,'  Mr.  Smith  justly  re- 
marks, '  drawbacks  seem  to  be  the  moet 
reasonable.  To  allow  the  merchant  to 
draw  back  upon  exportation  either  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or 
inland  duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic 
industry,  can  never  occasion  the  expor- 
tation of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods 
than  what  would  have  been  exported 
had  no  duty  been  imposed.  Such  en- 
couragements do  not  tend  to  turn  towards 
any  particular  employment  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than 
what  would  go  to  that  employment  of 
its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the 
duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that 
share  to  other  employments.   .   .   . 

"  *  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
drawbacks  upon  the  re-<^xportation  of 
foreign  goods  imported.'  | 

The  case,  however,  is  different  in 


(i  n^i 


[Ibid.  pp.  181-185] 


t  [IbtiLp.  192.] 


:  [Ibid.  p.  252.  *ry.] 
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pose  to  o£fer  some  particular  strictures  afterwards.  But  I  shall 
first  finish  the  general  outline  of  Mr.  Smith's  view  of  the  Mer- 
cantile system,  before  proceeding  to  this. 

(After  stating  the  disposition  which  this  country  has  always 
manifested  to  depress  the  commerce  of  France,  Mr.  Stewart 
observed :) — 

The  impolicy  of  these  regulations  was  distinctly  declared  in 
the  late  commercial  treaty  entered  into  with  that  country.  The 
influence,  I  may  observe,  which  the  writings  of  Mr.  Smith  are 
allowed  to  have  had  on  our  national  conduct,  in  this  and  some 
other  instances,  affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  triumph 
of  philosophy  over  the  dictates  of  prejudice,  and  leads  us  to 
indulge  a  hope,  that  in  an  age  of  free  and  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion like  the  present,  principles  founded  on  truth  and  justice 
will  gradually  supplant  the  errors  of  ignorance. 

(After  stating  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  the  custom- 


respect  to  bonntieB.  These  are  expressly 
given  '  to  enable  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  seU  their  goods  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market.  .  .  .  We  cannot,  it  is  said,  force 
foreigners  to  btyr  our  goods ;  the  next 
best  expedient,  therefore,  it  has  been 
thought,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying.  It 
i«  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile 
system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole 
country.  Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought 
to  be  given  to  those  branches  of  trade 
only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
them.  But  eveiy  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods 
for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the  whole 
capital  employed  in  preparing  and  send- 
ing them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on 
without  a  bounty.  .  .  .  Those  trades 
only  require  bounties  in  which  the  mer- 
chant is  obliged  to  soil  his  goods  for  a 
price  which  docs  not  replace  to  him  his 
capital  together  with  the  ordinary  profit, 
fir  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them 


for  less  than  it  really  costs  him  to  send 
them  to  market.  The  bounty  is  given 
in  order  to  make  up  this  loss,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  continue,  perhaps  to 
begin  a  trade  of  which  the  expense  is 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns, 
of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a  part 
of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  all  other 
trades  resembled  it,  there  would  soon  be 
no  capital  left  in  the  country.  .  .  .  If  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant 
what  he  would  otherwise  lose  upon' the 
price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest 
would  soon  oblige  him  to  employ  his 
stock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods 
would  replace  with  the  ordinary  profit 
the  capital  employed  in  sending  them 
to  market.  The  effect  of  bounties,  like 
that  of  all  theotherexpedients  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  can  only  be  to  force  the 
trade  of  a  country  into  achannel  much  less 
advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would 
uatarally  run  of  its  own  accord.' "]  * 


•  [Ibid.  pp.  2W-2«3.] 
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house  books  a£ford  of   the  balance  of   trade,   Mr.   Stewart 
observed :) — 

As  Mr.  Smith  has  not  entered  into  any  details,  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  objection  to  the  evidence  of  the  custom- 
house books  in  this  respect,  taking  their  fallaciousness  for 
granted  as  a  thing  too  well  understood  to  require  any  particular 
illustration,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  supply  this  elementary 
article  of  information,  by  a  short  statement  of  the  particular 
£acts  and  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  may  be  justified. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  complicated  commercial 
accounts  of  nations  have  been  usually  stated  like  the  simple 
transactions  of  private  merchants  ;  and  the  technical  business- 
like appearance  of  accuracy  which  the  results  exhibit,  are  apt 
to  procure  to  them  a  degree  of  popular  credit  to  which  they 
have  in  truth  no  claim,  and  which  is  daily  employed  to  mislead 
the  public  mind,  by  writers  who,  at  the  time,  are  fully  aware  of 
their  general  incorrectness.     In  illustration  of  this  subject,  I 
gladly  avail  myself  of  some  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  Macpherson. 
'*  It  has  been  customary,"  says  that  very  laborious  and  accurate 
writer,  "  to  consider  our  trade  with  those  countries,  from  which 
we  import  a  greater  value  than  we  export  to  them,  as  unprofit- 
able ;  and  that  to  those,  to  which  our  exports  exceed  the  value 
of  our  imports,  as  profitable.     But  such  a  rule  is  liable  to  a 
great  number  of  exceptions.     The  apparent  balance  must  be 
frequently  erroneous  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  valuation. 
For  example,  the  Irish  linens  are  all  rated  in  the  custom-house 
entries  in  England  at  eightpence  a  yard  on  an  average,  whereas 
one  shilling  and  fourpence  a  yard,  the  average  price  assumed 
in  the  Irish  custom-house  books,  is  rather  imder  the  value.     As 
linens  generally  constitute  above  a  half  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  Ireland  to  England  and  Scotland,  the  error  in 
the  value  of  that  one  article  turns  the  balance  of  trade  with 
Ireland  against  Great  Britain ;  (See  Lord  Sheffield's  Ohser- 
vations  on  the  Manufactures,  dec,  of  Ireland,  p.  276,  third 
edition,  1785;)  and  the  valuations  in  many  other  branches 
of  our  commerce   are  not  a   whit  more  accurate.      Money 
brought   into    (Jreat    Britain   is   not  subject   to   entry,  and 
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therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  custom-house  books,  any 
more  than  bills  of  exchange.  Money  carried  out  swells  the 
amount  of  export  entries,  and  consequently  enlarges  the  sup- 
posed general  profit;  though,  according  to  the  doctrine  that 
gold  and  silver  are  the  only  standard  of  wealth,  such  exportation 
is  so  much  clear  loss  to  the  nation.  Great  quantities  of  goods, 
subject  to  high  duties,  totally  prohibited,  or  shipped  for  expor- 
tation upon  bounties  or  drawbacks,  are  clandestinely  imported. 
Such  importations,  though  not  appearing  in  the  general  account, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
exchange  with  some  neighbouring  countries.  And  such  of 
those  smuggled  goods  as  have  been  entered  for  exportation, 
perhaps  over  and  over  again,  thus  make  great  additions  to  the 
fallacious  estimate  of  the  profitable  balance,  without  ever  being, 
in  reality,  exported  at  all  for  foreign  consumption.  All  goods 
exported  for  the  use  of  our  armies  abroad,  are  part  of  the 
national  expenditure,  and  can  no  more  constitute  a  real  part  of 
the  profitable  balance,  apparently  swelled  by  their  exportation, 
than  the  goods  taken  from  his  stock  by  a  manufacturer  or  shop- 
keeper for  his  own  use,  can  be  stated  as  enlarging  his  profitable 
sales.  Cargoes  entered  outward,  which  are  lost  at  sea,  or  taken 
by  the  enemy,  swell  the  amount  of  exports,  and,  consequently, 
of  supposed  profit,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  a  dead  loss  to  the 
nation,  (and,  in  case  of  capture,  tend  to  enrich  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  are  in  reality  exported ;)  while  the  want  of  the 
homeward  cargo,  which  should  have  been  imported  in  return, 
and  which,  to  the  individual  sufferer,  is  not  only  a  real  loss  but 
a  heavy  disappointment  and  derangement  of  his  plans  of  trade, 
tends  to  enlarge  the  supposed  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour. 
And  the  loss  or  capture  of  homeward-bound  ships  in  the  same 
manner,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  entered  imports,  falla- 
ciously adds  to  the  apparent  favourable  balance. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  branches  of  trade  which  would 
be  ruinous  if  the  imports  did  not  exceed  the  exports,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  balance  were  not  unfavourable,  according  to  this 
standard  of  estimation.  Such  is  the  trade  with  all  our  West 
India  settlements,  which  have  been  formed  and  supported  by 
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Britiah  capitob,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  owned  by  proprietors 
residing  in  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  tbe  outward  cargoes  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  Block  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
plantations;  and  the  homeward  cargoes  are,  iu  fact,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  culture,  the  excesH  of  which  is  not  a  loss  to  the 
nation,  but  the  real  amount  of  the  net  profits  coming  into  the 
pockets  of  the  proprietors,  and  giving  a  very  comfortable  demon- 
fitration  how  much  the  amount  of  the  product  is  more  thaa  the 
prime  cost.  In  other  words,  tbe  outward  cargoes  are  the  aeed, 
and  the  inward  cargoes  are  the  harvest.  .  .  .  The  same  reoGOn- 
ing  will  also  hold  good  with  the  trade  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
several  others,  wherein  the  excess  of  the  imports  is  the  real 
profit,  and  a  continuation  of  favourable  balances  would,  in  a  few 
years  ruin  the  trade.  In  some  branches  of  buainess,  the  goods 
exported  are  merely  the  charges  of  trade,  as  is  the  case  ia  idl  I 


"  There  is  another  kind  of  deceptive  inference  to  be  drawn  j 
from  the  custom-house  entries,  if  not  duly  guarded  agEuost.     It 
is  necessary  to  advert,  tliat  the  exports  to  some  countries  con- 
stitute the  prime  cost  of  cargoes  to  be  shipped  off  from  them  to 
a  third  country.     Thus,  the  wines  of  Madeira  are  sent  to  the 
British  settlements  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and,  even  if 
intended  for  Britain,  are  often  carried  by  the  circuitous  route  of  I 
those  distant  regions  before  they  are  brought  home.     Tbe  bulk 
of  tbe  cargoes  from  Africa  consists  of  the  miserable  natives, 
who  are  sold  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  proceeds  are  gene- 
rally remitted  to  great  Britain  in  bills  of  exchange,  which  do 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  custom-house  books.     And,  in  like 
manner,  most  of  the  cargoes,  carried  from  Newfoundland  and   , 
the  adjacent  countries,  consist  of  fish,  which  never  come  to 
Great  Britain,  hut  are  sold   in  Spain,  Portugal,   and   other   i 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  their  proceeds  also  brought  home    i 
in  bills  of  exchange. 

*'  Were  we  to  estimate  the  prosperity  of  a  country  merely  from 
the  balance  of  trade  in  the  custom-house  books,  Scotland  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  ruinous  state  ever  since  the  American    ■ 
war,  the  imiwrts  from  foreign  countries  being  frequently  more 
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than  the  exports  to  them,  as  will  appear  by  the  accounts  to  be 
found  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  since  that  event  the  people  of  Scotland  have  paid  more 
attention  than  formerly  to  manu&ctures,  which  (by  land  car- 
riage and  coasting  navigation,  neither  of  which  appear  in  the 
custom-house  books)  are  carried  to  every  part  of  Great  Britain, 
find  enter  to  a  much  greater  amount  into  the  exports  of  London 
than  into  those  of  Gla^ow ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
trade  of  Scotland  is  now  more  flourishing  than  ever. 

"  From  what  has  been  stud  it  will  appear,  that  all  aignments, 
calculations,  or  arrangements,  fonnded  upon  the  supposed 
balance  of  ti-ade,  are  very  fallacious ;  and  that  those  founded 
upon  the  balance  with  any  particular  country,  are  generally 
much  more  fallacious  than  those  deduced  from  the  general 
balance  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  nation,"* 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  the  statements  of  Mr.  Macphersou, 
whose  observations  appear  to  me  to  form  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  comment  on  that  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  reply  to  the 
Mercantile  system,  in  which  be  reasons  with  its  advocates  on 
their  own  fundamental  principle.  I  now  proceed  to  a  still 
more  important  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  argument,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade  is  absurd. 

It  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  years  «nce  these  liberal 
principles  came  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  most  enliglitened 
writers  of  Europe.  Mr.  Hume  was  one  of  the  first  in  this 
countiy  who  stated  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  attract  to  them 
some  share  of  the  public  favour  ;  and  he  had  undoubtedly  the 
merit  of  encouraging,  by  his  example,  his  friend  Mr.  Smith  to 
devote  his  profound  and  comprehensive  genius  to  a  systematical 
illustration  of  them.  His  Political  Dtscowses  were  first  printed 
in  the  year  1752,  and,  according  to  himself,  were  the  only  part 
of  his  works  which  were  successful  on  the  first  publication. 
They  have  undoubtedly  very  great  merit,  and  although  erroneous 
in  some  fundamental  maxims,  may  justly  be  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  one  of  the  most  \-aluabIe  performances  of  the  author. 

*  [AnmiU  of  Commerce,  Slo.,  1805,  Put  HI.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  341^344.] 
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The  EflM J  OD  the  Jeabm*^  of  Trade  coododes  widi  die  fidlow- 
mg  T«»rf  fitrikmg  reflectioDS : — ^^  Were  our  nftrroir  and  xDai3a%- 
luuit  politics  to  meet  with  soooeaBy  we  should  lediioe  aD  our 
neighboming  natioiis  to  the  same  state  of  sloth  and  ignovaooe 
that  prerailfl  in  Mcvocoo  and  the  coast  of  Barbarr.  But  wbat 
would  he  the  consequence  ?  ther  coold  send  no  cominoditieB ; 
tbejr  codld  take  none  from  ns ;  oar  domestic  oommense  itself 
wonld  lani^mdi  for  want  of  emulation,  exam^de,  and  instiuciioa  ; 
and  we  oursKrlves  should  soon  fall  into  the  same  abject  oonditioo 
Ut  wi-iich  we  had  reduced  them.  I  shall  therefore  TeDtore  to 
acknowled^,  that,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subfect^ 
I  praj  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Grermanj,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  er^^  France  itself.  I  am  at  least  certain,  that  Great 
Kritain  ami  all  those  nations  would  flouiish  more  did  their 
Aor^eigrni  and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  beneTolent 
n^itirrjenti!  towards  each  other."* 

At  tte  perio^l  when  this  passage  first  appeared,  it  was  con- 
nrkrer]  as  among  the  most  paradoxical  and  dangerous  parts  of 
Mr  }lnmf:'n  political  writings ;  and  yet  it  assumes  nothing 
Tfiffff:  ttian  wliat  a  moment's  consideration  might  have  taught 
to  any  rnan  of  a  plain  and  unprejudiced  understanding,  that  a 
^^omro^^cial  nation  has  precisely  the  same  interest  in  the  wealth 
r/f  its  nd^hlxiurs  which  a  tradesman  has  in  the  wealth  of  his 
f^tffU/fuffrn.  It  is  to  the  general  progress  of  civilized  nations  in 
tb*;  arts  and  improvements  of  social  life,  that  the  prosperity  of 
Kn^larid  is  chiefly  owing.  Nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with 
a  lat/;  writer,  ^^  that  not  one  acre  is  brought  into  cultivation  in 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  which  has  not  widened  the  market  for 
Kngli^h  p^fxAn."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  manifest,  that 
the  U'ju^iiH  of  this  extended  commerce  are  reciprocal ;  and 
that  while  English  industry  is  thus  encouraged  by  the  progres- 
siva; Iin^Hfierity  of  its  neighbours,  it  amply  repays  whatever  it 
r(rfuny(A,  It  can  only  be  employed  in  advancing  civilisation 
and  eiijf/ynjent  over  the  whole  earth  ;  and  it  is  actually  exerted 
lit  this  ])T(:miiit  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  pre- 
wjuted  by  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  impotent  tricks  of  govem- 

*  [Es8ay$^  Vol.  I.] 
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ment,  to  revive  the  industiy  of  those  very  nations  who  hare  been 
tiie  loudest  in  theii  outciioa  against  its  progress.  If  they 
obtained  their  wishes  for  the  destruction  of  English  prosperity, 
this  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  reduce  those  nations 
themselves,  who  now  ascribe  their  present  depreedoa  to  its 
inflnence,  to  a  state  of  complete  ruin. 

The  same  liberal  principles  concerning  trade,  which  were 
advanced  by  Mr.  Hume,  were  soon  after  adopted,  and  veiy 
zealously  enforced,  by  Dean  Tucker,  in  various  judicious  per- 
formances ;  and,  particularly,  in  a  small  work  entitled  Four 
Tracts  on  Folitical  and  Commerdc^  Subjects,  published  in  the 
year  1774  Much  about  the  same  time  they  attracted  still 
more  general  attention,  at  least  among  practical  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sanction  which  they  received  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  a  writer  unrivalled  in  his  own  peculiar  and  charao- 
teristical  style  of  composition,  but  unqualified,  it  is  probable, 
by  the  habits  of  his  early  education,  for  that  systematical 
arrangement  of  principles  which  we  remark  in  the  vmtinga  of 
Mr.  Smith  ;  while,  however,  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  seize  the 
valuable  results  of  the  speculations  of  others,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  strong  light  to  the  conunou  sense  of  mankind,  I 
shall  only  quote  one  passage  from  this  writer,  which  I  select 
merely  from  its  more  immediate  connexion  with  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  been  just  stating. — "  Perhaps,  in  general,  it 
would  be  better  if  government  meddled  no  farther  with  trade 
than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it  take  ite  course.  Most  of  the 
stetntes,  or  acts,  «licts,  carita,  and  placarts  of  parliaments, 
princes,  and  states,  for  regulating,  directing,  or  restraining  of 
trade,  have,  we  think,  been  either  political  blunders,  or  jobs  oh- 
tained  by  artful  men  for  private  advantege,  under  pretence  of 
public  good.  When  Colbert  assembled  some  wise  old  merchants 
of  France,  and  desired  their  advice  and  opinion  how  he  could 
best  serve  and  promote  commerce,  their  answer  after  consulta- 
tion was,  in  three  words  only,  Laiaaez  nous  /aire,  '  Let  us 
alone.'  It  is  said  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  nation, 
that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  science  of  politics  who  knows 
the  full  force  of  that  maxim,  Paa  trop  gouvemer,  'Not  to 

VOL.  IX.  c 
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govern  too  mach ;' — which,  perhaps,  woald  be  of  more  nae 
when  applied  to  trade,  than  in  any  other  public  coDcem.  It 
were  therefore  io  be  wished  that  conuuerce  was  as  free  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  it  is  between  the  several  counties 
of  England ;  to  would  all,  by  mutual  communication,  obtain 
more  enjoyments.  These  counties  do  not  ruin  one  another  by 
trade,  neither  would  the  nations.  No  nation  was  ever  mioetl 
by  trade,  even  seemingly  tlie  most  disadvantageous."* 

It  would  require  more  time  than  we  can  now  afford  to  be- 
stow, to  trace  historically  the  origin  and  progress  of  thoae 
liberal  and  enlightened  ideas  wliich  abound  in  Mr.  Smith's, 
writings.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  remarl 
that  although  it  was  by  some  French  writers  that  they 
first  presented  to  the  world  in  a  systematical  mauner,  yet  the- 
earliest  hinta  of  them  seem  to  have  been  suggested  in  this 
country.  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  an  opportunity  of  producing 
some  additional  proofs  of  this  statement  afterwards.  In  the 
meantime,  I  shall  only  quote  some  remarks  from  a  {lamphlet  on 
Money,  publinhed  in  the  year  1734,  [by  Jacob  Vanderlint :] — 
"  All  nations  have  some  commodities  peculiar  to  them,  which, 
therefore,  are  undoubtedly  designed  to  be  the  fouudatiou  of 
commerce  between  the  several  nations,  and  produce  a  great 
deal  of  maritime  employment  for  mankind,  which  probably, 
without  such  peculiarities,  could  not  be ;  and  in  this  respect,  I 
suppose,  we  are  distinguished,  as  well  as  other  nations  ;  and  I 
have  before  taken  notice,  that  if  one  natioo  bo  by  nature  morfti 
distinguished  in  this  respect  than  another,  as  they  will,  by  t! 
means,  gain  more  money  than  such  other  nations,  so  the  pri< 
of  all  their  commodities  and  labour  will  be  higher  hi  such 
portion,  and  consequently,  they  will  not  be  richer  or  i 
powerful  for  having  more  money  than  their  neighbours. 

"  But,  if  we  import  any  kind  of  goods  cheaper  than  we 
now  raise  them,  which  otherwise  might  be  as  well  raised 
home,  in  this  case,  undoubtedly,  we  ought  to  attempt  to 
such  commodities,  and  thereby  furnish  so  many  new  brand 
of  employment  and  trade  for  our  own  people,  and  remove 
•  [PrinaiiUt  of  Trtiile,  «cl.  38 ;  Wbrh,  by  Sparku,  Vol.  1 1,  p. 
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iDCODTenience  of  receiving  any  goods  from  abroad,  which  ne 
can  anywise  ruse  on  as  good  terms  oorselves ;  and,  as  this 
should  be  done  to  prevent  every  nation  from  finding  their 
account  with  as  by  any  such  conuaodities  whatsoever,  so  thia 
would  more  effectually  shut  out  all  such  foreign  goods  than  any 
law  can  da 

"  And  as  this  is  all  the  prohibitions  and  restraints  whereby 
any  foreign  trade  should  be  obstructed,  so,  if  this  method  were 
olwerved,  our  gentry  would  find  themselves  the  richer,  notwith- 
standing their  consumption  of  such  other  foreign  goods  as, 
being  the  peculiarities  of  other  nations,  we  may  be  obliged  to 
import  For  if,  when  we  have  thus  raised  all  we  can  at  home, 
the  goods  we  import  after  this  is  done  cheaper  than  we  can 
raise  such  goods  onrselves,  (which  they  must  be,  otherwise  we 
shall  not  import  them,)  it  is  plain  the  consumption  of  any  such 
goods  cannot  occasion  so  great  an  expense  as  they  would,  if  we 
could  shut  them  out  b;  an  act  of  parliament,  in  order  to  raiee 
them  ourselves. 

"  From  hence,  therefore,  it  must  appear,  that  it  is  imposuble 
anybody  should  be  poorer  for  using  any  foreign  goods  at 
cheaper  rates  than  we  can  raise  them  ourselves,  after  we  have 
done  all  we  possibly  can  to  raise  such,  goods  as  cheap  as  we 
import  them,  and  find  we  cannot  do  it;  nay,  this  very  circum- 
stance makes  all  such  goods  come  under  the  character  of  the 
peculiarities  of  those  countries  which  are  able  to  raise  any 
such  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  do,  for  they  will  necessarily 
operate  as  such."* 

The  same  author,  in  another  port  of  his  work,  states  a  maxim 
of  Erasmus  Philips,  which  he  calls  a  ghrioua  one;  that  "  a  trad- 
ing nation  should  be  an  open  warehouse,  where  the  merchant 
may  buy  what  he  pleases,  and  sell  what  he  can.  Whatever  is 
brought  to  you,  if  you  don't  want  it  yon  won't  purchase  it,  and 
if  you  do  want  it,  tbe  largeness  of  the  impost  won't  keep  it . 
from  you."! 

In  this  quotation,  an  argument  for  a  free  commerce  all  over 

•  IMtmtg  AM»er* all  Tkittgi,  &c,  pp.  9T.09.— So  below,  ToL  S.  p.  69] 
t  [Had.  p.  48.] 
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the  globe,  U  founded  on  the  Bame  principles  oa  which  Mr. 
Smith  lias  demonstrated  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  divi^on  of 
labour  among  the  members  of  the  same  comamnity.  Tb© 
happiness  of  the  whole  race  would,  in  fact,  bo  promoted  by  the 
former  arrangement  in  a  manner  exactly  analogous  to  that  by 
which  the  comforts  of  a  particular  nation  are  advanced  by  1 
latter.  A  general  division  of  labour  would  thiis  take  pla 
among  the  different  tribes  of  men,  prompting  each  to  cultivata  ' 
to  the  utmost  whatever  productions  the  nature  of  its  aitaatioa 
pointetl  out  as  the  most  profitable.  The  consequence  would  b^ 
an  augmeatatiou,  on  the  whole,  of  the  productive  powers  a 
human  industry,  and  a  proportional  enlargement  of  the  t 
of  individual  eDJO}TDent. 

Though,  however,  these  liberal  and  enlightened  ideas  < 
cerning  trade  had  long  ago  occurred  to  various  writers  of  emi- 
nence, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it 
is  only  of  late  years,  and  particularly  since  the  publication  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  they  have  obtaioed  a  complete 
triumph,  in  the  judgment  of  all  candid  and  well-informed  men, 
over  the  selfish  but  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  ancient 
system, 

Attempts,  indeed,  are  still  occasionally  made  to  mislead  the 
multitude  on  various  particular  questions  connected  with  1 
general  principles  of  freedom,  but  by  not  one  writer  of  reBi 
able  talents  and  character,  who  has  appeared  since  the  time  ( 
Mr.  Smith.  On  the  contrary,  all  over  Europe,  the  nnifonnitjl 
of  opinion  on  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Political  EccHtom 
becomes  every  day  more  and  more  prevalent,  even  among  th< 
who  differ  most  widely  on  other  branches  of  the  science. 
England,  in  particular,  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  i 
soundness  of  Mr.  Smith's  speculative  principles,  has  be^i  i 
peatedly  borne  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  wild 
have  so  lon^  divided  the  nation,  and  they  have  not  been  alto 
gether  without  some  practical  influence  on  the  measures  of  o 
government.  In  what  light  the  same  system  is  now  view 
by  those  politicians  abroad,  who  are  the  most  friendly  to  t 
interests  of  this  country,  may  be  collected  from  the  work  ( 
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Mr.  Gentz,  On  the  State  of  Europe  bejbrv  and  after  the  French 
Beooluiion, — ao  author  certainly  entitled  to  a.  high  rank  among 
the  speculative  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  and  who  has 
drawn  on  himself  no  small  share  of  odium  from  bis  comitiymen 
for  his  supposed  partiaUty  to  the  public  measures  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  fail  of  the  French  monarchy. 

"  Le  veritable  int^gt  de  I'Europe  prine  en  masse  demande 
toujours  le  plus  grand  d^veloppement  possible  des  forces  et  des 
facultes  de  chacune  des  nations  qui  en  font  partia  Si  la  Buseie 
et  le  Portugal  emploient  des  capitaux  et  des  ouvriers  Anglais 
pour  vivifier  leurs  fabriques  int^rieures,  une  circonstance  si 
peu  naturelle  suppose  un  vice  quelconque  dans  le  systeme  de 
leur  industrie  ou  mSme  UDe  organisation  enti^rement  d^fectu- 
euse  si  ces  d^fauts  pouvaient  disparattre,  non  seulement  les 
nations  qui  y  sont  imm^diatemeat  int&«S8^  y  trouveraient 
leur  avantage,  mais  encore  en  vertue  de  I'encbatnement  general 
qui  He  toutes  les  forces  productives  de  I'Europe  entr'elles,  cet 
avantage  r^jaillirait  snr  toutes  les  antres  nations. 

"  Mais  tant  que  cette  amelioration  radicale  u'aura  pas  lieu, 
il  est  evidemment  et  incout«Btablement  avantagenz,  nou  seule- 
ment pour  les  pays  qui  out  besoin  de  travail  et  de  capitaux 
Strangers,  mais  mSme  pour  le  systeme  g^n^ral  de  I'industrie 
Europ^une,  que  les  forces  et  les  moyens  de  I'Angleterre  sup- 
plant El  ce  que  manque  ailleurs.  Le  mal  ue  serait-il  pas  infini- 
ment  plus  grave,  si  ces  champs  de  I'activit^  humaine,  que 
cultivent  et  f^ondent  aujourdhui  le  travail  et  les  capitaux 
Anglais,  demeuraieut  enti^rement  aans  culture  P  Ce  mal  li 
senut  absolu,  celui-ci  n'est  que  relatif ;  celui-ci  n'est  ua  mal 
qu'en  tant  qu'il  en  suppose  d'autres  plus  r^ls ;  &  tout  autre 
^rd  il  est  un  bien."* 

In  another  pass^e  of  the  same  book,  he  avails  himaelf  of  the 
same  doctrine,  in  replying  to  the  systematical  and  accredited 
attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years,  by  various  French 
writers,  to  hold  up  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  world  the 
commercial  and  maritime  greatness  of  this  country. 

"  n  est  de  I'tnt^rSt  bien  entendu  de  I'Europe  que  tout«8  les 

•  [Dt  tEUl  dt IrEwrope,  &o.,  Pinic  III.  cbap.  It.  p,  338,  ttq.,  orig.  edit] 
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parties  qui  la  cotnposent,  que  toua  les  Etats  cultivateure,  manu- 
facturiers  ou  cominer^ans  parviennent  au  plus  haut  degr^  de 
prospMt^  possible.  II  est  done,  et  il  sera  dans  toutes  lea  cir- 
constsDcee,  de  I'interSt  bien  entendu  de  I'Europe,  que  chaque 
nation  participe  k  la  richesse  generale  de  I'univers,  et  par  con- 
sequent aussi  aux  possessions  coloniales  et  au  commerce  des 
deux  lodes,  autant,  et  s'il  se  peut,  ni  plus,  ni  moins,  que  le 
demandent  sa  situation  particulit^re,  les  besoins  de  soti  iiidus- 
trie,  ses  dispositions,  ses  faculty,  et  Ic  developpement  le  plus 
complet  de  toutes  ses  forces  prodtictives. 

"  Sous  ce  point  de  vue  ^ev^,  ce  sera  toujoura  le  vobu  r 
eeulement  de  I'anii  de  ITiumanit^qui  s'interesse  au  bien  de  t 

les  peuples,  mais  encore  de  I'homme  d'etat  oelaire,  qui  com    

renchaJnement  des  lois  qui  ferment  reconomie  g^nemle  dft 
I'univers,  qu'a  la  fin  de  la  guerre  actiielle,  toute  nation  propre 
an  commerce  maritime  rentre  en  jouiasance  de  sa  juste  mesure 
de  domination,  de  commerce  et  d'industrie  coloniale.  Mais 
qu'on  se  garde  bien  de  confondre  ce  point  de  vue  elev^  avec 
celui  non  moina  faux  que  retreci,  qui  sert  de  base  aux  plaintee 
qu'on  entend  s'elever  de  toute  part  contre  la  superioritw  com- 
merciale  des  Anglais.  Le  premier  est  entierement  etranger 
aux  aut«ura  de  cei  plaintee.  S'il  avait  pu  fitre  saisi,  s'il  avi 
pu  ^tre  settlement  aoupconne'  par  la  multitude,  il  y  a  longtem 
que  les  declamations  contre  I'Anglctcrre  auraient  cees^  de  1 
faire  entendre.  "* 

Of  these  attempts,  that  which  has  excited  the  most  § 
attention  is  an  anonymous  tract   published   at   Paris  in  i 
latter  part  of  the  year  1800,  under  the  title  of  L'Etat  da  | 
France  d  la  fin  de  Tan  VIII.     The  reputed  author  of  t 
publication  is  M.  Hauterive.     In  opposition  to  his  reasooiiu 
M.  Grentz  endeavours  to  show,  with  great  force  of  argtinaei 
that  there  is  gradually  established,  in  the  progress  of  comtnet 
a  reciprocity  of  interests  among  nations  as  well  as  amon^  um 
viduals ;  tliat  the  commercial  greatness  of  England  is,  in  reaUCl 
an  active  principle  of  the  industry,  ami  a  fruitful  source  of  \ 
present  and  future  riches  of  all  nations  ;  that  the  only  metli 
•  [Ibid.  p.  32fl,  tf},  'jrig.pd^t.] 
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of  dimiDiebing  that  greatness,  which  ia  either  just  or  expedient, 
is  to  promote  and  encourage  the  same  octiTit;  in  other  countries ; 
and  tiiat  the  project  of  destroying  by  violence  the  foundations 
of  Britfun's  prosperity,  must  ultimately  prove  its  authors  to  be 
enemies  to  the  general  welffu«  of  Europe. 

The  following  remarks,  which  form  part  of  M.  Cote's  dis- 
quisJtiona  on  this  article]  may  convey  a  general  idea  of  tiie 
spirit  which  animates  this  very  able  performance,  and  may 
furnish  no  unsuitable  appendix  to  the  funt  outline  which  I 
have  endeavoared  to  give  of  Mr.  Smith's  doctrines  with  regard 
to  the  freedom  of  trade : — 

"  Une  am^ioration  dauB  VadmintatroHon  inth-ieure  de  toua 
lea  Etats,  une  legislation  aage  et  lib^le,  plus  d'attention  & 
veiller  aux  int^r€tB  du  commerce  etde  I'indufitrie,  k  approfondir 
les  sources  de  la  v^itable  prosperity  des  nations.  Toutea  ces 
propoeitioDS,  tous  ces  plans  d'une  r^orme  fondamentale  dans  le 
syst^me  ^onomique  de  I'Europe,  Boat  sQrs  d'obtenir  le  sufirage 
de  tons  les  gens  Claires  comme  de  tons  les  amis  dn  bien.  B^i 
Boit  le  gouvemement  qui  les  embrassera  dans  toute  leur  ^ten- 
due  I  et  graces  soieut  rendus  k  I'^rivain  qui  aurait  re^u  aesez 
de  force  et  d'^oquence  en  partage,  pour  arracher  a  leur  assou- 
pissemeot  ceux  qui  jusqu'ici  out  manqu^  ou  de  sens  pour  les 
comprendre,  ou  de  volonte  pour  les  mettre  en  pratique  !  C'est 
avec  ces  armes,  mais  avec  ^es  seules  que  I'Europe  doit  com- 
hattre  I'Angleterre  I  Sans  doute  que  le  r^sultat  d'une  pareille 
lutte  ne  r^pondra  ni  aux  attentes  malicieuses  de  I'envie,  ni  aux 
voeux  inseuB^  de  la  cr^ule  iguoraace,  d'une  politique  mercan- 
tile mal  entendue,  d'une  cupidity  qui  se  coutredit  et  se  d^truit 
elle-m^e,  en  courant  apr^  des  avantages  chim^ques.  La 
superiority  commerciale  des  Anglais  ne  sera  pas  an&ntie  par 
cela  que  toutes  les  autres  nations  de  I'Europe  s'^everont  h.  un 
plus  haut  degr^  de  perfection.  Mais  toutes  poss^eront  ce  qui 
leur  revient :  toutes  par  un  sage  et  libre  emploi  de  leur  activity 
d^ployeront  les  forces  qoi  leur  sont  propres,  dans  I'ordre,  dans 
le  degrS  et  sous  les  conditions  que  la  nature  et  leur  position 
leur  ont  assign^ ;  toutes  serout  grandes,  toutes  seront  fortes, 
toates  aercmt  puissantes,  et  de  leur  propre  grandeur,  et  force  et 
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de  la  grandeur  de  toiitcs  les  autreB.  L'Europe  s'elevera 
que  pour  cela  rAagleterre  s'abaisse,  et  Ice  Iiommea  clairvoyana 
de  touB  lee  pays  auroat  peine  h.  comprendre  comment  il  pat 
jamais  exister  un  temps,  ou  I'oa  pensait  que  la  richeeee  dee  ana 
eDtraioait  necessairemeut  I'appaiivrisseraent  des  autres."* 

In  Btating  tlie  siibatance  of  Mr.  Smith's  ai^ument  for  the 
fieedom  of  trade,  I  took  notice  of  an  exception  to  liia  j 
rule,  which  he  himself  has  admitted,  where  a  particular  sort  rf 
industry  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  It  is  upoD> 
this  ground  that  be  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  secured  to  our 
nilors  and  shipping  by  the  Act  of  Navigation.  Go  the  same 
groond,  I  also  observed,  that  a  plea  had  been  lately  rested  for  a 
relaxation  of  this  abstract  principle  of  Political  Economy,  in 
favour  of  the  particular  employment  of  capital  and  industry, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  supply  of  native  oak  for  the  purposes 
of  our  naval  demand  ;  [supra,  p.  25,  seq.,]  and  I  expressed  my 
doubts  how  far  this  plea  would  ha  found,  upon  examiuation^  to 
be  tenable.  As  it  is  a  question  which  wns  much  agitated 
years  ago,  and  is  in  itself  of  considerable  importance,  a  few  re* 
marks  in  support  of  that  opinion,  which  I  have  already  hinted, 
as  most  agreeable  to  my  own  sentiments,  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  digression  altogether  foreign  to  our  present  employment 

The  leading  positions  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention, 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  Reports  drawn 
up  by  the  Commissioners,  some  years  ago,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  woods,  forests,  Ac,  of  the  Crown.  Of 
these  Reports,  a  series  from  1787  to  1793,  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislatiue,  and  certainly  contains  some  very  interesting 
information  on  the  present  subject  of  inquiry.  The  Commia- 
Doners  were  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  (now  Lord  Barbara,)  Mr. 
Call,  and  Mr.  Fordyce,  the  first  and  last  of  whom  are  now 
members  of  a  board  established  for  auperiutending  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  navy,  which  has  resumed  the  inquiry  that  had 
previously  been  prosecuted  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  passage  which  I  am  first  to  quote,  is  from  the  Eleventh 
*  [Ibid.  pp.  348,  349,  orig.  edil.] 
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Seport ;  and  I  do  this  with  great  pleasiire^-48  it  appears  to 
state  one  of  the  strongest  cases  in  which  a  departure  from 
general  principle  would  eeeni,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  not 
only  expedient,  but  absolutely  necessary. — "  From  the  answers 
we  have  received  from  each  county,"  say  the  Oommissioners, 
"  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been,  within  memoiy,  a  great 
decrease  of  oak  timber,  of  all  sizes,  in  every  part  of  England ; 
bnt  that  great  naval  timber  has  decreased  more  than  any  other ; 
and  timber  in  hedgerows,  which  is  the  most  valuable  for  naval 
OSes,  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  timber  growing  is 
woods  ;  that  the  stock  of  great  timber  is  now  so  much,  and  so 
generally  diminished,  in  most  countries,  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  to  furnish  so  large  a  supply  as  they  have  done 
of  late  years ;  that  foreign  fir  timber  is  now  much  more  osed 
than  formerly,  pwiicularly  in  house  building ;  that  the  price 
of  underwood  has  risen,  notwithstanding  the  more  general  use 
of  coal  for  fuel ;  and  that  in  some  countries  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  fell  the  oak  trees  when  young,  not  sufiering  them  to  stand 
BO  long  OS  to  be  of  use  to  the  navy,  for  fear  of  their  overshading 
and  destroying  the  underwood :  that  notwithstanding  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  timber,  tillage  is  gradually  extended, 
and  the  quantity  of  wood-land  lessened ;  and  that  the  planta- 
tions which  ore  now  mode,  are  more  generally  for  ornament 
than  use,  and  of  quick  growing  trees,  in  preference  to  oak  for 
the  navy." 

In  a  former  Beport,  [the  Third,]  the  scarcity  of  great  limber 
had  been  accounted  for  on  a  principle  somewhat  more  general 
and  refined,  and  which,  though  the  Commissioners,  perhaps, 
lay  too  great  stress  upon  it,  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  be 
not  altogether  destitute  of  solidity.  After  stating  it  as  a  fact 
ascertained  by  experience,  that  the  addition  in  the  demand  for 
naval  timber  does  not  produce  a  proportional  supply,  they 
observe  that  the  reason  is  obvious.  "  An  oak  must  grow  an 
hundred  years  or  more  before  it  comes  to  maturity ;  but  the 
profits  arising  from  tillage  or  pasture  are  more  certain  and  im- 
mediate, and  perhaps  as  great ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected, 
that  many  private  individuals  will  lay  out  money  on  the  expec- 
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tation  of  advantages  whicli  they  themselves  can  have  no  charm 
to  enjoy  ;  commerce  and  industry  seek  for,  and  are  supported 
by,  speedy  returns  of  gain,  however  small ;  and  the  mora 
generally  the  commercial  spirit  shall  prevail  in  this  couDtty, 
the  less  probability  there  is  that  plantuig  of  woods  for  th« 
advantage  of  posterity  will  be  preferred  to  the  imtuediata 
profits  of  agrictdture." 

Id  reply  to  this  observation,  a  late  writer,  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  denies  completely  the  general  principle,  that  an 
article  will  not  be  cultivated  because  it  requires  a  hundred  y&aa 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  "  Acorns  and  wheat  will,  in  general, 
be  8own  with  the  same  view ;  namely,  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  their  culture  shall  bo  replaced  with  an  adcqimtu 
profit.  It  is  not  necessary,  either  in  trade  or  agriculture,  that 
the  returns  should  be  annual.  In  many  instances,  several  years 
must  paas  away  before  any  return,  and  that  uncertain  io 
amount,  can  be  expected.  In  the  cultivation  of  underwood 
and  hop-poles,  from  ten  (o  twenty  years  must  elapse  before  any 
crop  can  be  obtained.  Many  cases  of  enclosing,  draining,  and 
manuring,  might  be  pointed  out,  in  which  a  still  longer  period 
will  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the  capital  invested  with  an  ade- 
quate profit.  If,  when  timber  is  twenty  years  old,  the  owner 
finds,  that  by  letting  it  stand  twenty  years  longer,  or,  in  otb^ 
words,  by  re-investing  its  value  in  growing  timber,  he  can  at 
the  end  of  the  term  obtain  au  adequate  profit,  he  has  a  8u£S- 
cient  inducement  to  let  his  trees  grow  ;  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  owner  of  trees  eighty  years  old  will  let  tiiem  stand 
till  they  are  one  hundred  years  old.  But  the  price  of  great 
timber  is  too  low,  compared  with  the  price  of  other  home  prxy- 
ducts,  to  produce  cultivation."* 

I  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  illogical  piece  of  reasoning 
than  what  I  have  just  quoted  from  this  very  accurate  writer. 
The  proposition  to  be  proved  is,  that  an  article  will  not  be  the 
less  cultivated  that  it  lequires  a  hundred  years  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.     To  prove  this,  the  author  remarks,  that  on  the  aaioe 


•  [Addrau  on  Iht  3Iarit 
Kvmd  edition. I 
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principle  on  which  a  proprietor  who  found  timber  twenty  year^ 
old  on  his  estate,  has  a  sufficient  inducement  to  let  it  grow 
twenty  years  longer;  by  the  prospect  of  additional  gain  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  one  who  has  trees  of  eighty  years  standing 
will  be  disposed  to  let  them  remain  a  hundred.  The  justness 
of  this  observation  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  still  the  question 
remains,  What  inducement  has  a  person  to  plant  acorns  at  pre- 
sent, the  returns  arising  from  which  will  not  be  produced  for 
a  hundred  years  ?  There  is,  surely,  a  very  distant  analogy 
between  this  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  Nor 
can  it  well  be  affirmed,  that  both  are  done  with  the  same  views. 
On  the  contrary,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  individuab,  whose  family  pride  interests  them  in 
the  greatness  of  their  children's  grandchildren,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
I  may  add,  of  the  fewer  still  whose  conduct  is  influenced  by 
remote  views  of  public  utility,  pecuniary  profits,  not  to  be 
reaped  for  a  century  to  come,  present  too  faint  an  object  for  the 
imagination  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  ordinary  motives  of 
human  action. 

Abstracting  altogether,  however,  from  this  consideration,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking,  that  the  established 
price  of  great  timber  is  too  low,  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  productions  of  industry,  to  indemnify  a  proprietor  for  the 
expensive  and  tedious  process  of  cultivation, — a  proposition 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  foreign 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  high  import  duties,  which  almost 
amount  to  a  premium  in  favour  of  the  home  growers,  are 
enabled  to  enter  into  a  successful  competition  with  the  timber 
growers  of  Great  Britain.  I  differ  from  him  only  in  thinking, 
that  an  increase  in  the  price  would  operate  with  any  influence 
as  an  additional  motive  to  the  cultivation.  The  conmiissioners 
of  the  land  revenue  seem  plainly  to  be  pf  the  same  opinion  with 
that  which  I  have  just  stated,  from  the  means  they  propose  to 
secure  the  future  supply  of  timber.  Their  suggestion  is,  that 
such  parts  of  the  royal  domains  as  would,  on  an  adjustment  of 
the  various  rights  claimed  in  them,  be  allotted  to  the  Crown, 
and  which  they « compute  at  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  acres, 
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ehould  be  eoclosed  and  planted,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
land  so  enclosed  would,  after  one  hundred  years,  produce  aD 
annual  supply  of  fifty  thousand  square  loads  of  timber.  The 
demand  for  timber  for  the  national  and  private  shipping  at 
present,  I  may  observe,  is  computed  to  exceed  seventy  thousand 
square  loads  a  year. 

The  authors  of  this  plan  are  all  too  well  informed  men  not 
to  have  perceived  how  widely  it  deviates  from  the  most  indubi- 
table and  important  principles  of  Political  Economy  ;  and  that, 
in  proposing  to  direct  forcibly  a  proportion  of  the  national 
capital  to  the  production  of  an  article  which  can  be  imported 
cheaper  from  abroad,  it  violates  principles,  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
is  allowed  to  have  established  the  wisdom  with  demonstrative 
evidence.  In  recommending,  too,  a  forest  system,  which  would 
have  the  effect  to  continue,  for  an  immense  number  of  years,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  country  in  a  comparatively 
unproductive  state,  it  aims  a  blow  at  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country,  which,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  it 
ought  now  to  be  the  leading  object  of  onr  poUcy  to  extend ; 
while  the  idea  of  managing  this  great  experimental  farm  hy  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  is  reprobated  by  the  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  with  respect  to  the  administration  and  improve- 
ment of  royal  domains. 

Notwithstanding  of  these  considerations,  however,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  plan  would  be  likely  to  accomplish  its  object, 
and  still  more  if  it  could  be  established,  that  no  other  plan 
would  be  equally  efScacious  for  securing  the  national  safety  and 
independence,  undoubtedly,  these  general  principles  ought  to 
give  way,  in  the  mind  of  every  prudent  statesmen,  to  what  Mr. 
Smith  himself  has  accounted  an  object  of  higher  value.  But 
that  the  plan  is  not  more  unsound  in  principle,  when  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  our  political  arrangements, 
than  it  is  nugatory  in  point  of  efficiency,  even  for  the  acoom- 
plishment  of  its  specific  object,  a  moment's  attention  will  satisfy 
even  the  most  superficial  inquirer.  On  this  head,  the  following 
observations  of  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden  appear  to  me  to  be 
quite  decisive : — "  Such  a  plan,  it  is  obvious,  is  not  cidculated  to 
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furnish  any  supply  of  timber  to  the  navy  during  the  present 
generation,  except  so  far  as  it  may  preserve  young  trees  already 
planted,  and  promote  their  advance  to  maturity.  The  Com* 
missioners  observe,  that  although  the  quantity  of  timber  which 
has  been  furnished  from  all  the  forests  during  the  present  reign 
has  not  exceeded  two  thousand  loads  a  year,  square  measure, 
they  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  a  settlement  shall  have  been 
made  with  the  Commissioners,  or  other  ^  effectual  means  taken 
for  increasing  the  stock  of  timber,  the  annual  fall  in  the  forests 
may  be  raised  to  nearly  four  thousand  loads,  square  measure, 
and  be  continued  at  that  rate,  without  intermission,  until  the 
new  plantations  shall  be  arrived  at  maturity/ 

^'Although,  therefore,  it  should  be  admitted,  that  by  the 
arrangement  proposed,  four  thousand  square  loads  would  be 
annually  secured  from  the  royal  forests  for  the  next  hundred 
years,  the  demand  of  the  navy,  if  taken  at  seventy  thousand 
loads  a  year,  (the  supposed  present  consumption,)  or  even  at 
fifty  thousand  loads,  (the  average  annual  consumption  twenty 
years  ago,)  would  require,  in  the  first  case,  sixty-six  thousand 
loads,  or  more  than  sixteen  times  the  quantity  furnished  by 
the  royal  forests;  and  in  the  latter  case,  forty-six  thousand 
loads,  or  nearly  twelve  times  the  quantity  furnished  by  the 
forests  to  be  supplied  from  private  property  or  conmierce. 
But  as  the  Commissioners  very  justly  conclude,  ^that  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  wood  and  timber  in  the  country  is 
to  be  expected  in  any  future  stage  of  its  improvement,'  it  is 
obvious  that,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  (even  without  that 
increased  demand  for  naval  timber,  which  must  as  naturally 
attend  the  improvement  of  the  country,)  the  supply  from  the 
royal  forests  being  limited,  and  the  supply  from  private  pro- 
perty being  gradually  diminished,  (Government  must  necessarily 
look  to  commerce,  not  only  for  the  motives,  but  the  means, 
of  ship-building ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes 
highly  important  to  consider,  whether  it  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  sound  principles  of  Political  Economy  to  adopt  a  forest 
system,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  continuing  sixty  thousand 
or  seventy  thousand  acres  of  fine  land  in  maritime  mortmain. 
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and  of  forming  ao  experimeatal  farm  of  that  extent,  to  be 
managed  by  the  officen  of  the  Crown  ;  for  the  immediate  obj«ct 
of  aecuriog,  from  the  forests,  only  a  twelfth  or  nxteenth  part  of 
the  present  consmnption,  and  for  the  reiDOb:  object  of  possibly 
providing,  after  one  hundred  years,  the  whole  supply  that  majr 
then  be  wanted."* 

I  have  entered  into  thiti  long  discussion,  chiefly  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  quoting  a  very  short  extract  from  a  note  written 
by  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Quarter  Sessions  of  Biuy,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Commisaioners 
concerning  the  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  timber,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  form  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
passages  already  quoted  from  their  Beports,  bothio  its  practical 
good  sense,  and  in  its  exact  coincidence  with  the  most  eo- 
lightened  views  of  Political  Economy. 

"  England  possessed  in  the  past  age  a  great  plenty  of  oak. 
Why?  Because  cultivation  was  in  a  barbarous  state.  It  is 
the  improvement  of  the  Mngdom,  a  thousand  times  more 
valuable  than  any  timber  can  ever  be,  that  has  wrought  the 
very  good  and  proper  diminution  of  oak ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  diminution  will  continue,  for  if  it  does  not,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  soil  will  not  advance.  While  we  are  forced  to 
feed  our  people  with  foreign  wheat,  and  our  horses  with  foreign 
oats,  can  raising  oak  be  an  object  ?  The  average  oak  of  Suf- 
folk of  a  htmdred  years  growth  is  worth  £5 ;  and  let  it  grow  in 
a  hedge,  wood,  or  a  field,  it  has  at  that  age  done  £10  worth  of 
mischief.  There  are  soils  (not  in  this  coimly)  singularly 
favourable  to  the  growtli  of  oak,  and  yet  jielding  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  shillings  an  acre.  On  such,  oak  would  pay, 
but  the  crop  to  be  timber  only,  and  no  cattle  ever  admitted. 
But  where  is  the  owner  who  will  sow  a  crop  of  a  hundred 
years  ?  Vanity  does  something :  it  does  at  present  more  than 
it  ought  to  do,  by  planting  soils  not  of  the  right  sort. 

"  The  scarcity  of  timber  ought  never  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  a  certain  proof  of  national  improvement ;  and  for  royat 
navies,  countries  yet  barbarous  are  the  right  and  only  proper 
•  [tbid.  pp.  94-96.1 
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nuiBeries.  Buy  oak,  as  you  buy  fir  to  build  your  booses. 
Tbere  is  oak  enough  witbin  reach  of  the  Adriatic  for  a  million 
of  ships  of  a  huudred  guna  each.  Proposals  were  made  (as  I 
have  been  informed)  to  the  Administration  concerning  those 
woods,  as  a  supply  for  England,  but  no  ear  given,  as  they  had 
it  elsewhere  cheaper." — (^End  of  interpolation  Jrom  Notes.) 

[sect.  II.]— of  thk  corn  teadb. 

In  the  slight  view  which  I  gave,  at  our  last  two  meetings,  of 
Mr.  Smith's  reasonings  in  favour  of  an  Unlimited  freedom  of 
commerce,  I  purposely  avoided  all  mention  of  the  Com  Trade, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  an 
illaatration  of  general  principles,  without  entering  into  the 
peculiarities  of  those  cases,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
require  an  appropriated  system,  of  regulations.  Of  this  im- 
portant subject,  Mr.  Smith  has  treated  very  ably  in  a  long 
digression,  which  he  has  introduced  in  his  Chapter  on  Bounties.* 
It  appeared  te  me,  however,  to  be  more  consistent  vrith  a  dis- 
tinct and  systematical  arrangement, — First,  te  state  the  general 
doctrine;  and  afterwards  to  consider  what  limitations  of  it 
may  be  necessary  in  particular  combinations  of  circumstances. 
The  Com  Trade,  besides,  being  the  most  important  of  all  the 
branches  of  commerce,  seemed  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be 
considered  merely  as  an  appendix  to  a  disquisition  concerning 
one  particular  article  of  the  Commercial  system ;  more  espe- 
cially, as  it  has  no  peculiar  connexion  with  this  article,  but 
what  arises  from  the  accidental  and  local  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  this  branch  of  com- 
merce separately ;  fiattering  myself  that,  by  this  deviation  from 
Mr.  Smith's  plan,  I  may  indulge  myself,  without  impropriety, 
in  some  illustrations  which  might  have  been  regarded  as 
t«diou8,  if  introduced  in  the  course  of  an  incidental  or  episodi- 
cal discussion. 

The  trade  of  the  com  merchant  is  divided  1^  Mr.  Smith  into 
/our  different  branches,  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be 

•  [WtalA  o/Natwtu,  Book  IV.  chip.  v. ;  Vol.  II.  p.  263,  leg.,  tenth  eilitioD.] 
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kll  carried  oa  by  the  same  person,  are  in  their  own  natare  four 
Beparatc  and  distinct  trades.  TheRc  are,  first,  the  trade  of  the 
inland  dealer ;  necondly,  that  of  the  merchant  importer  for 
borne  consamptioii ;  thirdly^  that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
borne  produce  for  foreign  consumption ;  and,  fourthly,  that  of 
the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn  for  future 
exportation. 

[soBSBTr.  l] — Of  the  Inland  Oom  Trade. 

Of  the  difierent  bnincbee  of  the  Com  Trade,  that  which  w 
carried  on  at  borne  is  incomparably  the  most  important. 
According  to  the  computation  of  the  author  of  the  Trada 
vpon  the  Com  Trade,  [Charles  Smith,]  founded  on  a  state^ 
ment  of  imports  and  exports,  during  a  long  course  of  years 
prior  to  1705,  the  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  that  of  all  sort* 
of  grain  consumed,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred 
and  seventy. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  exported  from  Great 
Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  same  author,  exceed  the  one 
and  thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce.  Even  in  the  bigheet 
year  ever  known,  the  year  1750,  when  the  amount  of  the 
export*  was  1,500,220  quarters,  it  did  not  exceed  the  seed  one- 
twelfth  part,  Hup{>OBing  it  one-tenth  of  the  growth.' 

These  proportions,  indeed,  can  hy  no  means  be  relied  on  as 
perfectly  accurate  ;  and,  in  general,  as  Mr.  [Adamj  Smith  re- 
marks,* little  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  results  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Political  Arithmetic,  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  point  of  extent  between  the  foreign 
and  the  home  trade  in  Corn  is  immense ;  and  the  numbers  I 
have  quoted  may  at  least  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  opinioa 
of  a  very  judicious  and  well-informed  writer  on  the  subject. 

That  in  the  ease  of  the  inland  trade  of  Corn,  the  accommo- 
ilation  of  the  whole  community  is  most  effectually  consulted  br 

■  Pp.  IM,  Hfi.  [EditioB  1766,] 

•  IBVaWo/A'iWwiw,  Book  17.  cli.ip.  v.;  Vnl,  II,  p.  310,  tftitli  ediiinn,] 
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permittiDg  an  aQlimited  liberty  of  traneportatioo,  appears  from 
thiB, — that  eveo  in  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  the  intfireets 
of  the  inland  dealer,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  must 
be  one  and  the  same.  The  trnth  of  this  principle,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  not  self-evident;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
strongly  opposed  by  popular  prejudices.  But  this  only  proves 
how  expedient  it  is  for  a  wise  Grovemment,  not  only  to  sauctiou 
by  law  the  liberty  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  but  to  employ 
the  most  vigorous  measures  to  render  it  effectual,  by  protect- 
ing the  just  rights  of  individuals  against  those  unenlightened 
descriptions  of  men,  who,  from  a  partial  or  mistaken  view  of 
their  own  intereeti,  may  be  disposed  to  infringe  them. 

The  interests  of  the  inland  dealer  (it  was  just  now  said) 
and  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  opposite,  soever, 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  must  be  at  all  times,  even  in 
years  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  most  effectual  way  in 
which  the  dealer  can  in  a  year  of  scarcity  serve  the  public,  is 
by  raising  the  price  of  his  corn  as  high  as  the  real  scarcity  of 
the  season  requires,  without  raisicg  it  beyond  this  limit ;  and 
that  this  is  the  general  principle  on  which  he  will  act  te  the 
best  of  bis  knowledge,  we  have  complete  security  in  that  pru- 
dential regard  which  we  may  presume  every  trader  has  to  his 
own  emolument 

It  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  in  a  year  of  scarcity  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  people  tliat  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
consumption  shonld  be  proportioned  as  exactly  as  possible  to 
the  supply  of  the  season  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  what  means  so 
simple  and  infallible  as  those  which  the  com  dealer  naturally 
employs  ?  "  Where  the  produce  of  an  year,"  says  Mr.  Hume, 
"  falls  so  &r  short  as  te  afford  full  subsistence  only  for  nine 
months,  the  only  expedient  for  making  it  last  all  the  twelve,  is 
to  ruse  the  prices, — to  put  the  people  by  that  means  or  tkort 
allowance, — and  oblige  them  to  save  their  food  till  a  more 
plentiful  season." 

By  rusing  the  price,  accordingly,  the  corn-dealer  discourages 
the  consumption,  and  puts  everybody,  more  or  less,  but  par- 

TOL.  IX.  D 
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ticularly  the  ioferior  ranks  of  people,  upon  plana  of  economjr 
and  good  manageineDt ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  kDowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  moQthlj 
Bales,  enables  him  better  than  any  otb€:r  person  to  regtilate  the 
price  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Tlie  coo- 
dact  which  is  thus  prescribed  to  him  by  bis  own  interest,  « 
«ry  happily  compared  by  Mr,  Smith  to  that  of  the  prudent 
master  of  a  vessel,  when,  from  an  apprehension  of  a  want  of 
provinions,  he  puts  his  crew  on  short  allowauce*  Though, 
from  an  excels  of  caution,  this  may  be  sometimes  done,  both 
in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  without  any  real  necessity,  yet  the 
inconveDieoces  which  the  parties  concerned  are  likely  thus  to 
incur,  are  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  danger,  misery, 
and  rain  to  which  they  might  eventually  be  exposed  by  a  less 
provident  conduct.  In  the  case  of  the  corn-dealer,  his  own 
interest  acts  here  as  a  most  powerful  check  on  those  exorbitant 
demands  which  might  be  suggested  by  a  more  unenlightened 
avarice ; — not  only  as  he  will  naturally  strive  to  diminish  as 
much  as  ho  can  that  popular  odium  which  is  attached  to  his 
profession,  but  as  lie  must  be  sensible  of  the  hazard  of  baving 
on  his  hands  a  quantity  of  com  at  the  end  of  tlie  season,  which 
he  might  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  aftei-wards  at  a  much  greater 
disadvantage. 

Were  it  possible  indeed  for  one  great  company  of  mercltants 
to  possess  tlieraselves  of  the  whole  crop  of  an  e.-itenaive  couDtry, 
Mr.  Smith  acknowledges  that  it  might  be  their  interest  to  deal 
with  it  as  the  Dutch  are  said  to  do  with  the  spiceries  of  the 
Moluccas,  to  destroy  or  throw  away  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  rest.  But  it  is  scarce 
possible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  establish  such  eu 
extensive  monopoly  with  regard  to  corn  ;  and  whenever  the 
law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commodities  the  least 
liable  to  be  engrossed  or  monopolized  by  the  force  of  a  few 
large  capitals,  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only 
itfl  value  far  e.'cceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few  private  men  are 
capable  of  purchasing ;  but  supposing  they  were  capable  of 
•[tftfl&lo/A'orioM,  BooklV.  ohap.  r.;  Vol.  H.  p.  293,  Unth  edition.] 
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purcliasiDg  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchase  altogether  impracticable.  As  in  every  civilized  country 
it  is  the  commodity  of  which  the  annual  consumption  is  the 
greatest,  so  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  com  than  in  producing  any  other  commodity. 
When  it  first  comes  from  the  ground,  too,  it  is  necessarily 
divided  among  a  greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other 
commodity ;  and  these  owners  can  never  be  collected  into  one 
place,  like  a  number  of  independent  manufacturers,  but  are 
necessarily  scattered  through  all  the  various  comers  of  the 
country.  These  first  owners  either  immediately  supply  the 
consumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  supply  other 
inland  dealers  who  supply  those  consumers.  The  inland  dealers 
in  com,  therefore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are 
necessarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other  com- 
modity, and  their  dispersed  situation  renders  it  altogether  im- 
possible for  them  to  enter  into  a  general  combination.  If,  in  a 
year  of  scarcity,  therefore,  any  of  them  should  find  that  he  had 
a  good  deal  more  com  upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price  he 
could  hope  to  dispose  of  before  the  end  of  the  season,  he  would 
never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to  his  own  loss,  and  to  the 
sole  benefit  of  his  rivals  and  competitors,  but  would  imme- 
diately lower  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  com  before  the  new 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  same  motives,  the  same  interests, 
which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of  any  one  dealer,  would 
regulate  that  of  every  other,  and  oblige  them  all  to  sell  their 
com  at  the  price,  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
was  most  suitable  to  the  scarc^'ty  or  plenty  of  the  season. 

With  respect  to  the  dearths  and  the  famines  which,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries,  have  occasionally  afflicted 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  Mr.  Smith  lays  it  down  as  a 
general  proposition,  ^'  that  a  dearth  never  has  arisen  from  any 
combination  among  the  inland  dealers  in  com,  nor  horn  any 
other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  occasioned  sometimes,  perhaps, 
and  in  some  particular  places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  by  the  actual  failure  of  the 
crops  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  season  ;  and  that  a 
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famine  has  never  arisen  from  any  other  cause  than  the  violence 
of  Government  attempting,  by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  of  a  dearth."* 

In  an  extensive  corn  country,  between  all  the  different  parts 
of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and  communication,  the 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  most  unfavourable  seasons  can  hardly 
ever  be  so  great  as  to  produce  a  famine ;  and  the  scantiest 
crops,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  economy,  will  mftintftin 
through  the  year  the  same  number  of  people  that  are  commonly 
fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by  one  of  moderate  plenty.  Not 
only  does  the  weather  differ  widely,  in  most  instances^  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  extensive  territory ;  but  even  when  it  does 
not,  the  mischief  occasioned  by  excessive  droughts,  or  excessive 
rains  in  lands  which  are  naturally  disposed  to  be  too  dry  or  too 
wet,  is  always  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  advantage 
gained  in  soils  of  an  opposite  description.  "  Lorsque  les  r^coltes 
manquent  en  quelque  lieu  d'un  grand  Empire,  les  travaux  du 
reste  de  ses  provinces  etant  payes  d'une  heureuse  fecondit^ 
suffisent  k  la  consommation  de  la  totality  Sans  sollicitude  de 
la  part  du  gouvernement,  sans  magazins  publics,  par  le  seal 
eflfet  d'une  communication  libre  et  facile  on  n'y  connoit  ni 
disette  ni  grande  chert e."^  If  this  remark  fails  at  all,  it  is  in 
rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not  only  requires  a  very  moist 
soil,  but  where,  in  a  certain  period  of  its  growing,  it  must  be 
laid  under  water.  It  is  in  buch  countries,  accordingly,  that  the 
effects  of  excessive  drought  are  most  severely  felt. 

When  the  Government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveni- 
ences of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  sell  their  corn  at 
what  it  supposes  a  reasonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them 
from  bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  sometimes  produce  a 
famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  ;  or  it  encourages 
the  people  to  consume  it  so  fast  as  must  necessarily  produce  a 
famine  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  only  effectu£d  secu- 
rity against  these  evils  is  an  unlimited  liberty  of  the  corn  trade  * 
and  the  only  respect  in  which  Goverment  is  called  upon  to  in- 

*  [Ibid.  p.  295.] 

*  TTieorU  de  Luxe^  Tom.  I.  p.  5,  quoted  by  Young  in  his  France^  p.  482. 
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terpose  its  authority,  is  to  maintain  and  protect  this  liberty 
against  those  assaults  to  which  it  is  so  peculiarly  liable  from 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  unenlightened  multitude. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  branch  of  trade  whatever  which  at  once 
deserves  so  much,  and  requires  so  much  the  protection  of  law ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  of  the  interpositions  of  law  which 
demand  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness  and  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrate.  The  general  and  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  community  ought  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  be  con- 
sulted in  opposition  to  the  suggestions  of  a  more  partial  bene- 
ficence ;  and  the  temporary  indignation  and  odium  of  the  people 
disregarded,  in  order  to  establish  a  solid  claim  to  their  lasting 
gratitude. 

In  years  of  scarcity,  those  who  attend  only  to  the  pressure  of 
the  present  moment,  are  apt  to  impute  their  distress  to  the 
avarice  of  the  com  merchant,  who  becomes,  of  course,  the 
object  of  their  resentment  and  hatred,  and  who  is  thereby 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  his  magazines  plundered  and 
destroyed.  It  is  in  years  of  scarcity,  however,  when  prices  are 
high,  that  the  corn  merchant  expects  to  make,  and  is  entitled 
to  make,  his  principal  profit.  He  is  generally  in  contract  with 
some  farmer  to  furnish  him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price ;  a  price  which 
will  be  naturally  settled  according  to  the  ordinary  or  average 
rate  of  the  markets.  In  years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  the  corn 
merchant  buys  a  great  portion  of  his  com  for  the  ordinary 
price,  and  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That  this  extraordinary 
profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  put  his  trade  upon 
a  fair  level  with  other  trades,  and  to  compensate  the  many 
losses  which  he  sustains  upon  other  occasions,  both  from  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  conmiodity  itself,  and  from  the  frequent 
and  unforeseen  fluctations  of  its  price,  seems  evident  enough 
from  this  single  circumstance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom 
made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  as 
in  the  other  branches  of  trade,  which  form  the  employment  of 
the  speculative  merchant,  bankruptcies  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  in  those  where  the  supply  of  the  commodity  can  be 
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more  accurately  and  uniformly  adjusted  to  the  demand.  In 
consequence  of  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  e£fect8  of  popular 
prejudice,  merchants  of  character  and  fortune  are  ayerse  to 
enter  into  the  Corn  Trade,  and  abandon  it  to  an  inferior  set  of 
dealers,  destitute  of  a  sufficient  capital  to  deserve  the  credit  of 
the  farmers,  as  well  as  of  that  liberality  of  mind,  and  those  . 
enlarged  views  of  their  own  interests,  which  are  commonly  to 
be  found  in  men  accustomed  to  the  operations  of  an  extensive 
commerce. 

The  prejudices  which  the  lower  ranks  of  men  are  apt  to  en- 
tertain in  all  countries,  against  a  trade  so  peculiarly  beneficial 
to  themselves,  instead  of  being  discountenanced  by  the  wisdom 
of  law,  were  unfortunately  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
those  narrow  maxims  of  Political  Economy  which  influenced 
for  a  course  of  ages  the  policy  of  modem  Europe.  Of  these 
maxims  a  leading  one  was,  that  the  people  would  buy  their 
com  cleaper  of  the  farmer  than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  it 
was  supposed,  would  require  over  and  above  the  price  he  paid 
to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himself.  It  was  thought 
expedient,  accordingly,  to  hinder  as  much  as  possible,  a  mid- 
dleman of  any  kind  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and 
the  consumer. 

Another  circumstance  too,  it  is  probable,  had  some 'influence 
in  dictating  this  policy.  For  many  years  after  the  Conquest, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inland  trade  of  England  was  carried 
on  in  markets  and  fairs  ;  all  bargains  of  sale  being  prohibited 
excepting  in  public  markets  and  in  boroughs,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent theft.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  arose  from  the  duties  payable  to  the  king  upon  the 
goods  thus  brought  to  sale,  and  similar  duties  were  enacted 
by  the  barons  on  the  goods  sold  at  the  fairs  within  their 
jurisdictions.^ 

When  the  farmers  and  merchants  were  bringing  their  com 
and  other  necessaries,  to  be  sold  at  the  markets  and  fairs, 
|)eople  met  them  by  the  way,  and  purchased  their  provisions, 
in  order  to  retail  them  at  a  higher  price.     By  this  means  the 

»  Hume,  Vol.  II   p.  TJ^.— Dirom.  p.  29. 
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king  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  lost  the  several  duties  payable 
to  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  was  raised  upon  the 
inhabitants,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  provisions  brought  to 
market.  Such  were  the  original  forestatlerSy  against  whom 
severe  penalties  were  enacted,  as  the  trade  they  carried  on 
oeemed  to  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the  privileges  of  the  great 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 

In  process  of  time  the  description  of  b,  foreataUer  came  to  be 
farther  extended  to  "  any  person  who  should  buy"  any  mer- 
chandise or  victual,  coming  towards  any  fair  or  market,  or 
towards  any  city,  port,  creek,  or  road,  of  England  or  Wales, 
from  beyond  sea,  to  be  sold ;  or  who  should  make  any  bar- 
gain for  having  the  same,  before  the  merchandise  or  victuals 
should  be  in  the  market  to  be  sold ;  or  who  should  make  any 
motion  for  enhancing  the  price ;  or  should  move  any  person 
coming  to  the  market  to  forbear  to  bring  the  things  to 
be  sold." 

In  the  same  statute  from  which  these  words  are  quoted, 
(the  5th  and  6th  Edward  VI.,)  the  title  of  regrator  is  applied 
to  "  any  person  who  shall  by  any  means  regrate,  obtain,  or  get 
into  his  possession,  in  any  fair  or  market,  any  com,  wine,  fish, 
butter,  cheese,  <fec.,  that  were  brought  to  any  market  in  England 
or  Wales  to  be  sold,  and  shall  sell  the  same  in  any  fair  or 
markets  holden  or  kept  in  the  same  place,  or  in  any  other  fair 
or  market  within  four  miles  thereof."  It  is  added,  that  '^a 
person  who  shall  engross,  or  get  into  his  hands  by  buying,  con- 
tract, or  promise-making,  any  growing  corn  in  the  fields,  or  any 
other  com  or  grain,  butter,  cheese,  fiish,  or  other  dead  victuals 
whatever,  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  again,  shall  be  holden  or 
reputed  an  engrosser"  The  penalties  for  these  oflfences,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are  abundantly 
severe.  "  That  an  engrosser  (for  example)  should  for  the  first 
fault  su£fer  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  the  value  of 
the  com ;  for  the  second,  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment,  and 
forfeit  double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  be  set  in  the  pillory, 
suffer  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  all 
his  goods  and  chattels." 
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In  Scotland,  laws  to  the  same  pnrpoee  were  made  Jigatingt 
forestallers  and  regrators;  and  although  the  word  engrosser 
does  not  appear  in  the  hiws,  the  description  of  an  engrosser  is 
fully  comprehended  under  that  of  the  forestaller  and  r^;rator, 
In  the  case  of  forestalling,  the  thu*d  criminal  act  infers  escheat 
of  moveables,  (1692,  c.  148.)^  The  ancient  policy  of  most 
other  parts  of  Europe  was  similar,  in  this  respect,  to  that  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

The  same  principles  which  led  our  ancestors  to  attempt  the 
suppression  of  the  trade  of  the  corn  merchant,  induced  them  to 
impose  restraints  upon  the  trade  of  those  whom  they  called 
kidders  or  carriers  of  corn, — a  trade  which  nobody  was  allowed 
to  exercise  without  a  license,  ascertaining  his  qualifications  as 
a  man  of  probity  and  fair  dealing.  In  general,  their  object 
plainly  was  to  discourage,  as  much  as  possible,  any  middle-man 
of  any  kind  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

On  the  important  advantages  arising  from  such  an  interven- 
tion, more  especially  from  the  trade  of  the  extensive  corn  mer- 
chant, I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  offer  some  observations. 
In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  this 
trade  naturally  arose  from  the  improving  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  was  a  most  unequivocal  symptom  of  national 
prosperity  ;  and  that  it  had  plainly  been  suggested,  in  part,  by 
the  experience  of  those  very  calamities  which  it  seemed,  on  a 
superficial  view,  to  threaten,  and  against  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  effectual  remedy.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  English 
history,  the  trade  of  a  corn-dealer  seems  to  have  been  unknown ; 
nor,  except  in  the  Abbey  Granges,  do  we  meet  with  instances 
of  com  being  collected  in  large  quantities.^  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  farmers  without  capital  disposed  of  their 
crops  at  moderate  prices  soon  after  the  harvest ;  purchasers 
who  only  looked  to  their  immediate  wants,  having  corn  cheap, 
were  naturally  prodigal  and  improvident  in  the  consumption. 
The  price,  therefore,  almost  invariably  rose  as  the  year  advanced, 
and  was  frequently  at  an  enormous  height  just  before  harvest ; 

»  Erskine'n  [TnBtitutef,]  p.  488.  '  Eden,  Onihe  Poor,  Vol.  I.  p.  IR. 
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and  before  a  freeh  snpply  could  be  obtaiDed,  tbe  supply  of  the 
precediog  year  was  often  entirely  ezhansted,  Stowe  iaforms 
us,  that  in  1317,  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the  fiist  of 
Ijeptember,  and  that  wheat,  which  had  before  been  at  £4  the 
quarter,  fell  to  68.  8d.,  a  twelfth  part  of  that  price.  A  detail  of 
tbe  prices  of  grain  would  fiirnish  ua  with  abundant  proof,  if 
proofs  were  wanting,  of  the  extreme  misery  of  those  times,  in 
which  the  only  buyers  of  grain  were  the  consumers.  Five 
guineas  a  quarter  is  a  price  sufficiently  grievous,  even  at  a 
period  when  a  labourer  can  earn  18d.  a  day ;  but  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Third,  tbe  price  of 
wheat  varied  irom  Sd.  to  £6,  8a  the  quarter,  to  which  almost 
incredible  price  (being  equal  to  £19,  4s.  of  our  present  money,)* 
it  rose  in  1270,  and  was  attended  with  a  famine.  At  this 
period,  too,  it  must  be  remarked,  a  man's  day's  work  in  harvest 
was  valued  at  a  penny,  and  out  of  harvest  at  a  halfpenny.  Os 
the  other  band,  tljat  the  conclusion  may  not  be  pushed  too  far, 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  wheat  was  not  the  general  bread 
corn  of  the  peasantry.  From  a  valuation  of  the  moveable  pro- 
perty in  the  borough  of  Colchester,  made  in  the  year  1296,  pre- 
|)aratory  to  levying  a  subsidy  of  a  seventh,  for  carrying  on  the 
war  aguust  France,  it  appears  that  among  the  petty  tradesmen 
and  artificers  of  that  period,  almost  every  family  was  provided 
with  a  smalt  store  of  barley  or  oats,  usually  about  a  quarter  or 
two  of  each ;  rye  appears  to  have  been  very  little  used,  and 
wheat  scarcely  at  alL  This  circumstance  is  the  more  worthy  of 
our  notice,  that  it  has  been  frequently  overlooked  by  our 
economical  writers,  many  of  whom  assume  the  price  of  wheat, 
when  compared  with  the  wages  of  labour,  as  a  certain  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  at  any 
given  period.  This,  it  is  evident,  can  only  hold  good  on  the 
supposition,  that  this  grain  is  wholly  and  entirely  their  ordinary 
food,  which  is  not  the  case,  even  at  this  day,  and  was  certainly 
very  much  otherwise  in  more  early  times.  From  the  Hotter- 
hold  Book  of  Sir  Edward  Cooke,  it  apxwars  that  in  1596,  rye 

<  Xmith,  Vul.  I.  p.  277.— [Book  I.      H«e  the  Table  of  Pric«t  id  the  WralA 
chap.  li.  Vol.  I.  p-  i@A,  tenth  edition.]—      of  ^allom,  [Vol  I.  p.  39S,  (tf .] 
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tn«ad  and  oat-nml  fbnneds  onisdetabk  portioa  of  the  bread  of  I 

servants  even  in  gnat  lsaulw&   In  1G26,  barlej  br 

in  a  grant  of  a  nuHM^ioly  from  King  Charles,  to  have  I 

osnal  food  of  the  ordinaiy  sort  of  people.*    Nay,  even 

the  begioning  of  th«  present  re^n,  it  appears  &oai  Ibi 

ment  to  [Charles  Smith's]  Tkrte  Tracts  on  fie  Cor 

[1766.]  that  above  one-thinl  of  tbe  natioD  ate  broad 

oata,  rye,  or  barley  *     He  adds,  that  "  some  wbo  ha 

dered  the  matter  with  great  alteatioD,  ar«  incUaed 

that  in  the  year  1764,  one-half  of  the  pet^le  coald  not  ba 

supposed  to  feed  ou  nheaten  bread." f 

Altliough,  however,  these  consideratiooB  shew  evideoUy  the 
inaccuracy  of  many  of  our  conclusions,  founded  on  the  price  of 
wheat  compared  with  the  wages  of  labour,  they  do  not  invalidate 
the  inference,  formerly  stated,  [gapra,  p.  57,]  of  the  ^ 
distress  of  the  lower  orders  in  1270,  and  the  other  bad 
already  referred  to.  The  ductuatioos  in  the  price  of  wheat  must 
necessarily  have  been  accompanied  with  corresponding  (aithou^ti^ 
perhaps,  not  proportional)  ductiiatiouB  in  the  prices  of 
and  barley,  and  whatever  else  formed  the  ordinary  food  of  tha 
people ;  and  thege  ductuations  were  the  obvious  cooseqaeoce 
of  the  corn  trade  being  entirely  in  the  hands  o{  farmers,  vritbont 
the  intervention  of  extensive  corn-dealers  between  the  grow^ 
and  the  consumer.  The  evils  arising  from  this  circumstanoe 
were  no  doubt  much  aggravated  by  the  imperfect  pohce  whtob 
then  existed.  "  In  the  disorderly  state,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  of 
England  under  the  Plantagenels,  who  governed  it  from  abottt 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifleentii 
century,  one  district  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another,  at  no 
great  distance,  by  having  its  crops  destroyed,  either  by 
accident  of  the  seasons,  or  by  the  incursion  of  some  neighbour- 
ing baron,  might  be  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine  ;  and 
yet,  if  the  lands  of  some  hostile  lord  were  interposed  between 
them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to  give  the  least  assistance  to 
the  other.  "^ 


■  KiloD.  On  the  i'K 

•  [r,  iM. «./.) 
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These  two  causes,  it  is  obvious,  operated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  by  interrupting  that  natural  course  of  things  which 
provides  in  the  plenty  of  one  part  of  the  country  a  relief  for  the 
scarcity  of  another.  They  are,  therefore,  equally  illustrations 
of  the  same  general  principle. 

In  these  calamitous  times,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
the  return  of  harvest  must  have  been  looked  for  with  hardly 
less  eagerness  than  that  with  which  the  Egyptian  farmer  is  said 
to  watch  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured,  with  considerable  probability,  that  the  enthusiastic  joy 
with  which  the  rustic  feast  of  Harvest  Home  was  anciently 
celebrated,  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  those  ages,  when  a 
late  crop  or  a  bad  season  reduced  the  wretched  cultivator  to 
the  extremity  of  want,  and  when  the  successful  or  unsuccessful 
management  of  this  critical  period  decided  the  alternative  of 
plenty  or  of  famine. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  consideration  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  against /ore^toJZer^  and  regrators^ — 
a  statute  which  was  expressly  calculated  to  deprive  the  country 
of  those  resources  against  dearth  and  famine  which  nature 
has  so  liberally  provided  for  it,  in  the  variety  of  its  soils 
and  climates,  combined  with  the  circumstance  of  its  insular 
situation. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  relaxed  by  several  sub- 
sequent statutes,  which  permitted  the  engrossing  of  com  when 
the  price  of  wheat  should  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty- 
two,  or  forty  shillings  the  quarter.  At  last,  by  the  15th  of 
Charles  II.,  the  engrossing  or  buying  of  com,  in  order  to 
sell  it  again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
forty-eight  shillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all  persons  not  being  fore- 
stallers,  that  is,  not  selling  again  in  the  same  market  within 
three  months. 

All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland  com-dealer 
has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  bestowed  on  it  by  this  statute ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  ^^  it  has  contributed  more  (not- 
withstanding all  its  imperfections)  both  to  the  plentiful  supply 
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of  the  home  markets,  and  to  the  increase  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  statute-book.*'* 

The  statute  of  the  12th  of  the  present  king,  which  repeals 
almost  all  the  other  ancient  laws  against  engrossers  and  for&* 
stallers,  does  not  repeal  the  restrictions  of  this  particular 
statute,  which  therefore  still  continue  in  force.  It  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  ^'  the  eDgi*ossing  of  com,  as  well  aa  the 
engrossing  of  any  other  commodity,  with  intent  to  sell  it  at  an 
unreasonable  price,  (notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  atcUutes 
concerning  them  by  the  12th  Greorge  III.,)  is  an  oflfence  in- 
dictable and  fineable  at  Common  Law  ;  the  penalty  for  such 
offences  being  (as  in  other  minute  misdemeanours)  discretion- 
ary fine  and  imprisonment." 

That  the  restrictions,  in  the  statute  of  Charles  II,  now  re- 
ferred to,  are  absurd  and  impolitic,  Mr.  Smith  has  shewn  very 
clearly ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  into  his  reasonings 
on  this  subject,  as  the  argument  already  stated  for  the  freedom 
of  the  inland  trade  of  corn,  if  it  proves  anything,  leads  to  the 
general  conclusion,  that  this  freedom  should  be  unlimited* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  gradual  progress  of  light  and 
liberality  on  these  important  subjects  among  men  called  to  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  to  perceive  the  influence 
which  the  writings  of  Turgot  and  Smith  have  insensibly 
assumed  over  the  councils  of  nations.f  The  following  quotation 
from  a  Representation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  his 
Majestijs  Council  for  Trade^  drawn  up  in  the  year  1790,  states 
the  substance  of  the  foregoing  argument  so  forcibly  and  con- 
cisely, that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing 
it.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  two 
philosophers  just  mentioned,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point 
out  its  striking  coincidence  with  their  writings,  both  in  point  of 
sentiment  and  of  expression. 

♦  [Ibid.  p.  309.]  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled,  against 

f  [The  preceding  sentence  stood  on-  the  best  benefactors  of  the  human  race 

ginally  thus:]— "Nor  is  it  unamusing  to  perceive  the  secret  influence  which 

to  those  who  reflect  on  the  unrestrained  the  writings  of  a  Turgot  and  a  Smith 

abuse  which  the  circumstances  of  our  begin  to  assume  over  the  councils  of 

own  times  have  so  long  encouraged  in  nations." 
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"The  best  market  for  com  in  ever;  country  is  the  home 
market ;  and  the  circulation  of  it  within  every  kingdom  ought 
to  be  free,  so  that  the  surplus  of  one  part  may  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  other,  and  that  the  price  throughout  the 
whole  country  may  be  brought  aa  near  as  possible  to  a  level 

"To  facilitate  the  circulation  of  com,  this  kingdom  enjoys 
peculiar  advantages,  which  arise  from  its  dtuation  as  an  island, 
from  the  number  of  its  canals,  and  the  excellence  of  its  roads ; 
as  by  these  the  populous  and  manufacturiDg  counties  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  can  draw  the  necessary  supplies  from  other 
parts  which  are  less  populous,  but  more  productive  of  com. 

"  In  other  countries,  magazines  of  com  are  fomied  by  their 
respective  governments,  or  by  the  principal  magistrates  of  great 
cities,  as  a  resource  in  times  of  scarcity.  This  country  has  no 
such  institution.  The  stores  of  com  are  here  deposited  in  the 
barns  and  stacks  of  wealthy  farmers,  and  in  the  magazines  of 
merchauts  and  dealers  in  corn,  who  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
restrained,  but  rather  encouraged  in  laying  up  stores  of  this 
nature ;  as  after  a  deficient  crop  they  are  thereby  enabled  to 
divide  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it  as  equally  as  possible 
through  every  part  of  the  year ;  and  by  checking  improvident 
consumption  in  the  beginning  of  scarcity,  prevent  a  famine 
which  might  otherwise  happen  before  the  next  harvest.  The 
inland  trade  of  com,  therefore,  ought  to  be  perfectly  free.  This 
freedom  can  never  be  abused.  To  suppose  that  there  can  be  a 
monopoly  of  so  bulky  and  perishable  a  commodity,  dispersed 
through  so  many  hands  over  every  part  of  the  country,  is  an 
idle  and  vain  apprehension.  The  ancient  laws  of  thb  kingdom, 
which,  by  a  false  policy,  restrained  the  inland  trade  of  com, 
have  ia  general  been  repealed.  The  15th  Charles  II.,  which 
does  not  permit  the  buying  com  to  sell  again,  and  the  laying  it 
up  in  granaries,  except  when  the  sevei-al  sorts  of  com  are  below 
certain  prices  therein  mentioned,  ia  the  only  law  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  will  now  be  found  in  our  statute-book,  and  ought 
certainly  not  to  remain  there  any  longer."* 

*  [In  the  Notea  Uken  or  thii  conrae  mother  Report  of  m  CoDunittee  or  the 
la  >  (abwqaoDt  yttr  by  Hr.  Bridget,      Houm  of  Peen  is  n&ired  to,  u  hai- 
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In  the  same  representation,  indeed,  there  are  to  be  found 
principles  concerning  the  freedom  of  exportation,  and  some 
other  articles  in  the  corn  trade,  which  are  borrowed  from  a 
much  more  unenlightened  system ;  and  on  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  make  some  remarks.  But  the  progress 
of  truth  in  eradicating  prejudices  is  slow  and  gradual ;  and  we 
must  console  ourselves  in  the  meantime,  with  observing  in  its 
progressive,  though  tedious  advance,  the  certain  presages  of  its 
future  triumph. 

Having  mentioned,  in  the  quotation  just  now  read  from  the 
Representation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  on  the  Cam  Trade, 
the  institution  of  public  magazines,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  remarking  how  very  imperfectly  they  supply  the  place  of  an 
internal  freedom  of  trade.  Magazines  can  do  nothing  more 
than  private  speculators;  they  can  only  buy  when  com  is 
cheap,  and  sell  when  it  is  dear;  but  they  do  this  at  such  a 
vast  expense,  and  with  so  little  economy,  that  if  they  do  not 
take  an  equal  advantage  of  profit  with  private  speculators,  they 
must  demand  an  enormous  tax  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
business ;  and  if  they  do  take  such  profit,  the  people  are  never 
the  better  for  them.  Mr.  Syraonds,  in  his  paper  on  the  public 
Magazines  of  Italy,  has  proved  them  to  be  everywhere  nuisances.^ 

In  France,  the  prejudices  against  monopolizers  (Acoapareurs) 
seem  to  have  been  still  more  inveterate  than  in  England ;  and 
restraints  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  inland  trade  of  com, 
have  been  much  more  numerous  and  oppressive.  The  attempts 
which,  in  later  times,  were  made  to  correct  these  prejudices, 
and  to  introduce  a  more  enlightened  policy  on  the  subject,  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  political  history  of  that  country 
and  with  the  fortunes  of  some  distinguished  political  characters  • 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  or 
minuteness  of  the  following  details,  more  especially  as  many 
of  them  afford  additional  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  already  stated. 

ing  been  quoted  by  Mr.   Stewart ;  —      necessary  to  adduce  articulately.] 

that,  to  wit,  on  the  Dearth  in    1799-  *  Annals    of  Agricvlture,    Young's 

1800.    This,  however,  it  is  not  thought      France,  p.  483. 
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In  the  year  1763,  under  the  admimatratioQ  of  M.  de  Laverdi, 
a  coDsideiable  step  had  been  made  towards  an  emancipation  of 
this  branch  of  commerce  from  the  restmnts  which  had  so  long 
fettered  it;^  and,  in  particular,  a  freedom  of  trade,  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  bad  been  established.  But  these  indulgencea 
were  afterwards  recalled  by  the  Abbe  Terray  in  1770.  At 
this  time,  M.  Tiirgot  was  Intendant  op  Limoges,  where  he 
had  experienced,  in  one  of  the  poorest  provinces  of  France, 
during  two  years  of  scarcity,  the  happy  effects  of  maintaining, 
with  all  the  influence  and  power  which  his  station  enabled  him 
to  command,  that  degree  of  liberty  which  the  laws  then  allowed 
to  the  inland  dealers  in  ^«in.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
having  requested,  on  this  occasion,  the  advice  of  the  Intendants 
of  the  different  Provinces,  M.  Turgot  addressed  to  him  Seven 
Letters,  which  are  said  to  have  formed  a  complete  treatise  on 
this  important  object  of  legislation.^  Of  these  Letters,  only 
Four  have  been  preserved  ;*  the  other  Three  having,  by  some 
unaccountable  accident,  been  lost  The  whole  were  composed 
in  three  weeks,^  during  a  tour  which  the  author  made  through 
the  province  under  his  Intendance,  and  amidst  the  various 
minute  avocations  connected  with  his  office.  Some  are  even 
said  to  have  been  written  in  a  iiingle  evening.  And  yet  in  this 
imperfect  fragment,  so  hastily  executed,  he  has  left  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  extent  and  justness  of  his  political  views,  as 
well  as  of  an  admirable  and  almost  unrivalled  talent  for  a  clear, 
methodical,  and  concise  exposition  of  general  principles.  I 
think  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  ailment  has  been  yet  stated 
by  any  other  writer  with  equal  ability  and  force.  As  for 
M,  Terray,  we  are  told  by  Dupont  in  hia  Biograpkical  Memoirs 
of  Turgot,  he  "  read  the  letters  and  admired  them ;  extolled 
in  the  warmest  terms  the  information,  the  talents,  and  the 
courage  of  the  author;  and  concluded,  by  renewing  the  old  pro- 
hibitive  regulations,"!    "  It  is  indeed  unfortunate,"  as  another 

•  A'ouvel  Abrfgi  Chromiiogiqut  dt  •  fffimrw,  Tome  VI,  pp.  120-291.] 
VHitloire  de  IVawx.T.  11.  pp.ailM.  ,  ,.    j 

*  Dupont.  p.  W.-[(Eu^  A  T.r.  '^^"""'  P  «■ 

got,  Tama  1.  p.  95.J  t  [(Euma  dt  Targat,  Tome  I.  p.  99.] 
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friend  of  Turgot,  [Condorcet  ?]  remarks  in  mentioning  the  same 
incident,  ''  that  in  political  discussions  our  judgments  are  less 
influenced  by  our  reason  than  by  the  temper  of  our  minda 
Most  understandings  are  able  to  perceive  the  tnith^  but  few 
possess  that  force  of  character  which  is  neceasaiy  for  reducing 
it  to  practice.  In  such  cases  we  naturally  strive  to  disbdieve 
what  we  have  no  inclination  to  carry  into  effect ;  and  it  is  only 
the  few  who  feel  that  courage  which  virtue  inspires^  who  openly 
avow  opinions  which  impose  on  them  the  duty  of  combating 
prejudices  and  intrigues,  and  of  sacrificing  the  paltry  politics 
of  self-interest  to  general  utility." 

In  1774,  a  few  months  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL, 
M.  Turgot  was  appointed  ControUer-Gteneral  of  the  finances,^ 
in  the  room  of  Abbe  Terray,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
administration  was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade 
of  com  through  the  whole  kingdo^n.  "  To  animate  agriculture 
by  the  prospect  of  a  ready  and  free  market  for  the  commodities 
it  supplies  ;  to  increase  at  once  the  quantity  of  subsistence  and 
the  rents  of  lands ;  to  prepare  for  the  people  the  resources  of 
an  active  and  extended  commerce  against  unfavourable  seasons 
and  local  scarcities ;  to  render  their  wages  at  all  times  equal 
to  their  wants  by  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  varia- 
tions in  the  price  of  grain ; — in  one  word,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  certain  and  constant  market,  to  secure  the  proprietors,  the 
cultivators,  the  government,  and  the  people  at  large,  against 
all  risk  of  losing  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  against  the  vexations,  oppressions,  and  disorders  which  must 
occasionally  arise  from  a  system  of  restraints  and  prohibitions ; 
— such  were  the  avowed  motives  of  this  wise  and  salutary  law."* 
M.  Turgot  has  himself  explained  and  justified  them  at  consi- 
derable length  in  the  preamble  of  the  Edict*  which  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  with  the  view  of  obviating  those  objections 
which  might  present  themselves  against  the  expediency  of  the 

*  lie  ha<l    before    been    appointed  [GEuvres  de  Turgot^  Tome  I.  p.  145.1 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  but  held  the  *  Condorcet,  p.  73. 

office  only  five  weeks.    Ahretj€  Chron.  *  [See   (Eiivres,  Tome  VII.   p.   lo 

Vol.   II.    p.   178.     Dupont,  p.    124.—  teq.] 
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measure  on  a  partial  and  superficial  view  of  the  8u1)ject.  I 
would  have  introduced  a  translation  of  it  here  from  a  copy  of 
his  EdtcUy  which  ia  in  my  own  posseseion,  if  I  had  not  been 
afnud  of  adding  too  much  to  the  length  of  this  digresaioo.  I 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that  although  perfectly 
aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  tree  exporta- 
tion, as  well  as  imm  a  free  inland  trade,  he  had  the  caution 
and  good  senEe  to  confine  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
eetahlishment  of  the  latter ;  leaving  the  exportation  of  grain 
under  the  some  prohibitions  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Abb^  Terray.  "  His  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  the  satisfac- 
tion of  bestowing  marks  of  his  special  protection  on  such  of 
his  subjects  as  may  import  foreign  grun  into  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  any  symptoms  of  acarci^  may  appear ;  and 
forbearing  at  present,  to  make  any  alterations  on  the  laws 
which  exist  against  exportation."^ 

Unfortunately  the  harvest  of  this  year  turned  out  ill,  and 
some  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  were  felt  or  pretended  in  the 
spring  following.  It  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  could  have 
been  the  effect  of  an  inland  freedom  of  transportation ;  nor  did 
the  enemies  of  the  miaister  venture  on  such  an  assertion.  They, 
however,  took  advantage  of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind, — 
declaimed  upon  the  dangers  of  a  free  exportation,  which  then 
remained  under  the  very  same  prohibition  as  before,  and  the 
ruin  to  be  apprehended  from  speculative  statesmen,  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  people  to  philosophical  experiments.  A  sound  and 
consequential  h^c  is  not  very  necessary  in  addressing  the 
multitude  upon  Eubjects  wblcli  interest  their  passions ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  associate  in  their  minds  the  measures  of  the  actual 
administration  with  the  public  distress  which  was  felt  or  appre- 
hended. A  celebrated  statesman  and  eloquent  writer,^  who  has 
since  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  has 

'  "  So  reBerrant  Wl  surpluB  ■■  Msjeslf,  jeatS  statuer  quant  *  present  et  jnsqu'l 

<!•  donner  dei  marqiies  ds  aa  protec-  ce  que  les  circonitances  aoieut  derenues 

tioQ  tp6ci*le,  A  MUX  do  kb  anjetj  qui  plus  favorablea,  lur  1b  libertede  la  vgnle 

•orontfeitTeDirdeB  ble>  StrangeredaDi  hon  du  Boyaumc."— [(i'liWM,  Tonw 

lai  lieui  du  Bt^aume  oil  1b  bcsoin  B'en  VIT.  p.  2T-] 

Bcroit  fait  uDlir ;   n'tntendaDt  aa  Ma^  '  Nccker. 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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left  a  staiu  on  bis  chaFacter.  wtiich  «ill  not  be  esalj  efikced,  br 
the  share  which  he  had  in  promoting  the  paUic  disocmtentB 
against  the  salutary  measures  of  Turgol  and  his  fiiend& 
Misled,  it  is  probable,  by  his  own  sanguine  schemes  of  bene- 
ficence, he  believed  that  he  was  serving  his  country  by  eveiy 
step  which  facilitated  his  own  advazicenient  to  power.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  unlikely  that  he  was  really  a  dupe  to  his  own  ingennity 
in  his  mistaken  speculations  on  the  le^idaiioR  ofgraim.  One 
thing  is  certiiin,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  old  pro- 
hibition system  has  been  stated  by  no  vrriter,  either  in  France 
or  in  England,  with  equal  force  and  plausibility.  And  we 
know,  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  every  object  of  his 
personal  ambition  was  fully  attained,  he  continued  to  act  on 
the  same  narrow  and  erroneous  principles. 

Another  work  which,  about  this  period,  (or  rather  a  few  years 
before,)  excited  much  attention  in  France,  was  the  Dialogues  on 
the  Commerce  of  Grain,  by  the  Abbe  Galiani  of  Naplea     The 
author  was  then  living  at  Paris  as  secretary  of  legation  to  the 
Neapolitan  embassy,  and  composed  on  this  veiy  unpromising 
subject,  and  in  the  French  langua«^,  eight  dialogues^  which 
Voltaire  (in  a  letter  addressed  to  Diderot)  pronounces  to  be 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Plato  combineil  with  that  of  Molifere. 
The  principles  he  maintained  were  nearly  the  same  with  those 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Xecker,  and  produced  so 
great  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  a  formal  refutation 
of  them  was  undertaken  by  the  Abbe  Morellet     The  Marqms 
Caraccioli,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Graliani,  who  had  returned 
to  Naples  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  book,  mentions  the 
opinions  of  Turgot  with  respect  to  its  merits.     "  Turgot,"  savs 
he,  "  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Abbe  llorellet  in  thinking,  that 
no  doctrines  were  ever  calculated  to  do  more  nuschief."     The 
Government,  however,  at  this  period,  inclined  to  the  opinions 
of  (ialiani,  and  prohibited  the  Abbe  Morellet  to  continue  the 
controversy. 

I  made  some  remarks,  at  our  last  meeting,  on  the  Corn-trade 
confining  myself  chiefly  to  the  inland  branch  of  it,  but  inter- 
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spersing  a  few  obBervations,  which  seemed  to  arise  naturally 
from  the  subject,  on  the  prejudices  against  a  free  exportation. 
The  prosecution  of  this  argument  led  me  to  take  notice  of  the 
extreme  diflSculty  of  this  article  of  Political  Economy, — a 
difficulty  not  arising  from  any  peculiar  obscurity  in  which  the 
truth  is  involved,  but  from  the  necessity  under  which  a  states- 
man must  frequently  find  himself  of  yielding  something  to  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  those  whom  he  governs.  The  history 
of  France  during  the  last  forty  years  aifords  some  memorable 
examples  of  this ;  and  I  refer  to  it  in  preference  to  that  of  our 
own  coimtry,  both  because  the  opposite  opinions  have  been 
there  carried  to  a  gi*eater  extreme,  and  because  I  feel  myself 
less  under  restraint  in  censuring  the  undue  influence  which 
these  opinions  have  occasionally  had  on  public  measures. 

I  mentioned  the  steps  taken  (under  the  administration  of  M. 
de  Laverdi,)  towards  an  emancipation  of  this  branch  of  com- 
merce from  the  restraints  which  had  so  long  fettered  it.  The 
king's  Edict,  giving  ''permission  to  circulate  com  and  flour 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  free  from  all  duties," 
was  dated  at  Versailles  25th  May  1763.  Another  Edict,  relative 
to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain,  was  given  at  Com- 
piegne  in  the  month  of  July  1764.  The  preamble  is  not 
undeserving  of  attention. 

"  The  attention  which  we  owe  to  everything  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  our  subjects,  hath  induced  us  to  give 
a  favourable  hearing  to  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented 
to  us  from  all  parts,  to  establish  an  entire  liberty  in  the  Com 
Trade,  and  to  revoke  such  laws  and  regulations  as  have  been 
heretofore  made  to  restrain  it  within  too  strict  bounds.  After 
having  taken  the  opinion  of  persons  the  best  acquainted  in  the 
afiair,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  comply  with  the  solicitations 
which  have  been  made  to  us  for  the  free  exportation  and  im- 
portation of  com  and  meal,  as  proper  to  encourage  and  in- 
crease the  cultivation  of  land ;  to  maintain  plenty  by  magazines 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  com ;  to  prevent  com  from 
being  at  a  price  which  discourages  the  grower;  to  banish 
monopoly  by  an  irrevocable  exclusion  of  all  particular  permis- 
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Air/iM ;  and  in  the  end,  by  a  firee  and  entire  competitioQ  in  the 
trade,  to  keep  np  between  different  nations  that  ccHnmoiuca- 
tion  of  exchanging  snperfluities  for  necessaries  so  oonfoffiDaUe 
to  the  order  established  by  Divine  Providence,  and  to  Tiews  of 
humanity,  which  ought  to  animate  all  sovereigns." 

The  speech  of  M.  de  Carodeuc  de  la  Chalotaia,  when  lie  pre- 
sented this  Edict  for  registration  to  the  Parliament  of  Brittsny, 
may  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  [C.  Smith'aJ  Three 
Com  Tracts^  [1766.]^  It  is  valuable  as  it  exhibits  a  Tiew  of 
the  state  of  the  corn-trade  in  France  for  more  than  a  oentoiy 
preceding. 

The  revocation  of  these  Edicts  under  the  administration  of 
the  Abbe  Terray,  and  the  subsequent  measures  of  Turgot,  wane 
stated  in  my  last  lecture  with  sufficient  minuteness  for  my 
present  purpose. 

Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  literary  and  political  con- 
troversy in  France,  a  circumstantial  account  may  be  found  in 
various  writera  The  following  rapid  sketch  is  a  £Eunt  transla- 
tion from  the  light  and  inimitable  pen  of  Voltaire.  I  quote  it 
less  on  account  of  the  information  it  conveys,  than  of  the  happy 
touches  with  which  the  author  characterizes  the  enihuaasm 
and  levity  of  his  frivolous  countrymen. 

"  About  the  year  1750,  the  French  nation  surfeited  with 
verses,  with  tragedies,  with  comedies,  with  operas,  with  ro- 
mances, with  romantic  histories,  with  moral  reflections  more 
romantic  still,  and  with  disputes  on  the  mysteries  of  theology, 
betook  itself  to  discussions  on  the  subject  of  grain.  The  vine- 
yards were  forgotten,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  wheat 
and  rye.  Volumes  on  volumes  were  written  about  agriculture, 
which  everybody  read  excepting  the  husbandman.  It  hap- 
|)ene(l  to  strike  some  one  in  his  way  home  from  the  Opira 
Comique,  that  France  had  immense  quantities  of  grain  to  dis- 
pose of;  the  nation  became  clamorous,  and  obtained  from  the 
(iovernment,  in  1764,  the  freedom  of  exportation.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  same  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.      The 

*  [I  havo  not  been  BucccHsful  in  find-      The  edition  which  I  have  examined  is 
ing  the  nitoech  in  the  place  designated.      dated  London^  1766.] 
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expcotatioQ  was  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  a  year  of  scarcity 
followed.  The  disconteDted  ran  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  declumed  against  the  exportation  which  they  had  solicited. 
Some  men  of  genius  and  of  the  most  di^nterested  beneToleoce 
wrote  with  equal  sagacity  and  courage  in  favour  of  an  unlimited 
freedom  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  Others  not  inferior  in 
genius,  and  with  motives  not  less  pure,  contended  that  this 
Ireedom  should  be  subjected  to  regulations.  Of  this  number 
was  the  Abb^  Oaliani  of  Naples,  who  discovered  the  secret  of 
composing  (and  in  the  French  languf^)  dialogues  as  amusing 
as  our  best  romances,  and  as  instructive  as  our  most  serious 
performances.  If  this  work  did  not  lower  tbe  price  of  bread, 
it  gratified  the  public  in  a  way  not  less  acceptable,  by  adding 
to  the  stock  of  its  entertainment.  The  advocates  for  an  un- 
limited exportation  replied  formally.  The  result  was,  that 
their  readers  knew  no  longer  what  to  make  of  the  controversy : 
The  greater  part  began  a  course  of  novel  reading,  in  hopes  that 
three  or  four  years  of  plenty  might  enable  them  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  ladies  relapsed  into  their  former  ignorance  of 
the  distinction  between  rye  and  wheat;  and  the  curates  re- 
turned to  their  old  belief,  that  the  seed  must  die  and  rot  before 
it  quickens."* 

The  same  prejudices  with  respect  to  the  corn-trade,  which 
were  employed  so  unjustly  but  so  successfiilly  as  an  engine  of 
popular  opposition  to  the  adnuniBtration  of  Tuigot,  appear  to 
have  existed  in  full  force  in  many  parts  of  France  at  the  period 
when  the  late  Bevolution  commeuced.  Of  this  a  judgment 
may  he  formed  from  the  Cahiers,  or  papers  of  instructions 
given  by  the  different  electoral  bodies  to  their  representatives. 
By  one  of  these  (the  Tiers-Hat  de  Meadon)  it  is  demanded, 
that  as  France  is  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  famine,  every 
farmer  shall  be  obliged  to  register  his  crop  of  every  kind, 
and  also  every  month  the  quantity  sold."  Another  requires, 
"  That  the  severest  laws  be  passed  against  monopolizers,  whose 
agency  at  present  desolates  the  kingdom."    Fifteen  demand  the 

II  llie   Diclioitiiaiit  Fhilotopktqvt,  Art.  BU, 
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erection  'of  public  magaziiies ;  and  even  the  aathor  of  the 
Cahier  presented  by  the  Tien-itat  de  Paris,  demand  ^  that 
the  transport  of  com  from  province  to  province  shoald  be  pto- 
\x\\AuAr^  'Sot  will  the  inveteracy  of  these  prejadices  in  Fruice 
a[/ijear  so  wonderful,  when  we  consider  that  in  that  oountiy  the 
[x^/ple  live  almost  entirely  on  bread ;  that  in  eonaequence  of 
the  nnall  farms  which  are  everywhere  prevalent,  the  qnantitj 
of  com  in  the  markets  is  always,  in  Autumn,  beyond  tiie  pio- 
[lortion  reserved  for  supplying  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  that 
the  numljer  of  real  speculators  or  accapareurs,  is  by  iar  too 
inconsiderable  to  remedy  this  evil.  From  these  causes  the  snp- 
fily  must  necessarily  be  irregular  and  frequently  insofficient; 
an  insufficiency,  however,  wonderfully  increased  by  that  popu- 
lar violence  which  has  been  so  often  encouraged  and  sanctioned 
by  blunders  of  Government  and  by  arrSts  of  Parliament. 

Of  this  prejudice,  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
[Kipulation,  a  very  dexterous  and  but  too  successful  advantage 
was  taken  by  those  anarchists  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
revolutionary  crisis  as  a  fit  occasion  for  wresting  the  govem- 
iiient  from  the  hands  of  their  lawful  masters :  and  it  was  by 
mc^ans  of  that  violence  so  naturally  inspired  by  such  prejudices, 
that  the  lower  orders  were  first  stimulated  to  those  sanguinaiy 
atrrx;ities  which  have  left  so  indelible  a  stain  on  the  nationiJ 
character.  A  more  striking  example  is  not  furnished  in  the 
whole  range  of  history,  of  the  expediency  of  correcting,  in 
timc*s  of  established  tranquillity,  whatever  errors  and  misappre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  the  people  seem  most  likely  to  fiirnish 
amis  to  ambitious  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  with  which 
they  may,  in  times  of  distraction  and  disorder,  assail  the  autho- 
rity of  wisdom  and  virtue.  They  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  of  a  French  writer,  speaking  of  religious  enthusiasm— a 
maxim  which  may  bo  extended  with  equal  justice  to  all  the 
duties  of  a  government : — '*  Seize  the  moment  when  the  tide  is 
at  the  lowest  ebb  to  repair  and  strengtlien  your  dikes." 

With  these  views  it  may  be  proper  to  prosecute  a  little 
farther  this  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  French  policj'-,  in 

'  YouDg'ji  France,  p.  182. 
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regard  to  the  commerce  of  grain.  Id  doing  so,  I  shall  be  »□- 
avoidably  led  to  anticipate  some  obiiervationB  connected  vith 
another  branch  of  our  subject.  But  this  apparent  defect  in 
arrangement,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  coDnexion 
which  subsists  between  the  different  branches  of  the  corn- 
trade. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June  1789,  after  a  harvest, 
which  though  not  great,  Is  allowed  to  have  been  but  little 
under  the  common  average,  so  extraordinary  a  deamess  pre- 
vailed, that  M.  Necker  thought  it  expedient  to  order  immense 
cargoes  of  wheat,  and  every  other  sort  of  corn,  to  be  bought  up 
all  over  Europe.  In  a  paper  published  by  himself,  entitled 
Memoire  Instructif,  he  states,  that  he  has  ordered  to  be  bought 
l,404,463qiiintalBof  different  sorts  of  grain,  of  which  more  than 
800,000  were  arrived.  The  expense  of  this  importation  amounted 
to  45,543,697  livres,  (about  £2,000,000 ;)  and  to  such  a  length 
were  plans  of  economy  carried  among  the  higher  ordei's,  that 
we  are  assured  the  king  allowed  only  bread  of  wheat  and  rye 
mixed  to  be  served  ut  his  o^vu  table. 

It  does  not  belong  to  onr  present  subject  to  offer  any  opinion 
conceroing  the  primary  causes  of  this  pretended  scarcity.  That 
it  originated  with  the  minister  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  or 
believing,  but  that  he  contributed,  by  his  indiscretion,  greatly 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  while  he  was  disinterestedly  risking  his 
own  fortune  in  an  attempt  to  counteract  it,  appears  to  be 
unquestionable.  The  following  sentence  in  his  Memoirs  In- 
structif admits  of  no  apology,  and  is  perfectly  in  the  style 
of  the  addresses  made,  of  late,  by  the  English  judges  to  the 
grand  juries. 

"  Monopolizing  is  the  first  cause  to  which  tlic  multitude 
naturally  ascribes  the  high  price  of  grain ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
is  often  but  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  mischiefs 
occasioned  in  this  way  by  the  avarice  of  mercantile  speculators."' 

The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected,- 

'  "LMaccaparemcnn  wmt  la  premiere      Mnivent  eii  lien  da  m  pUindre  de  In 
PBUM  k  laquellc  la  multitude  attribtiH      cupidilc  dca  speriiUteurs." 
Im  cherts  dei  jITaiQn,   rl  en  efitit  on  h 
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a  blind  rage  against  Monopolizers,  accoiopanied  witL  rariom 
oiitrageB  and  atrocities.  In  June  and  July  the  markets 
not  Opened  till  troops  arrived  to  protect  the  famaere  from  hanog 
their  corn  seized ;  and  the  magistrates,  to  prevent  insurrectioM 
among  the  people,  Iiad  recourse  to  the  pemicioua  measure  of 
regulating  pricea  The  farmers,  in  conseqiience,  refrained  frotD 
going  to  market,  in  order  to  sell  their  wheat  at  home  at  tbe 
best  price  they  could  get,  (which  waa,  of  course,  much  higher 
than  tbe  assize  of  the  markets  ;)  and  an  evil  which,  if  left  tc 
itself,  must,  at  the  worst,  have  terminated  in  the  incouveiiieDcai 
connect«d  with  a  short  or  deftcient  crop,  began  to  assiuoe  the 
awful  appearance  of  an  inevitable  famine. 

In  the  proceedings  of  Government  on  this  occasion,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  more  reprehensible  than  an  imprudent 
disclosure  of  its  own  apprehensions  and  alarms.  We  are  told 
by  Mr,  Arthur  Young,  who  was  engaged  in  an  agriculture 
survey  of  France  at  this  period,  that  the  publication  of  31 
Keeker's  Minioire  Instructif,  {in  which  he  announced  the  gbspt 
he  bad  taken  for  the  im^iortation  of  a  suitable  supply,)  "  instead 
of  noking  tbe  price,  raised  it  directly  and  enormously  :  nnon 
one  market  day  at  Nangis,  from  tliirty-eigbt  Uvres  to  forty-three 
livres  the  septier  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  apon 
the  following  one  (July  1st)  to  forty-nine  livres.  On  the  next 
day,  at  Columiers,  it  was  taxed  by  the  police  at  four  livres  five 
sous,  and  four  livres  six  sous  the  twenty-five  pounds  ;  but  aa 
the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market  at  that  price,  thev 
sold  it  at  their  farms  at  five  and  a  half  livres  and  even 
livres  ;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-seven  livres  the  septier.  At 
Nangis  it  advanced,  in  fourteen  days,  eleven  livres  a  eeptier ' 
and  at  Columiers  a  great  deal  more."*  Of  these  fncfe  Mr, 
Young  was  an  eye-witness ;  and  as  they  took  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  tbe  capital,  for  which  the  great  foreign  provision 
chiefly  destined,  they  prove,  in  tlie  most  unequivocal  manner, 
the  mischiefa  produced  by  tbe  agitation  thus  excited  in  the 
public  mind.  A  measure  which  cost  the  nation  forty  tnilliong 
of  livres,  bad  the  effect,  in  the  two  markets  which  Mr.  Y( 

•  [Travc!*  in  France,  p.  'IT"! 
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attended,  of  instsiitly  raising  the  price  of  grain  tweDtf-five  per 
cent, — a  rise  depending  solely  on  opinion,  as  both  the  quantity 
of  corn  and  of  money  in  the  kingdom  remuned  the  same  aa 
before.  If  no  public  step  whatever  had  been  taken,  Mr.  Young 
gives  it  aa  his  opinion,  that  the  price  of  wheat,  in  no  part  of 
France,  would  hare  been,  in  1789,  at  bo  high  a  rate  as  thir^ 
livres,  instead  of  rising  to  fif^  and  fiity-eeren  livrea 

From  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Yoong  has  drawn  a  conclu- 
mon  which  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  Qovemments, — 
"  Kever  to  express  publicly  any  apprehension  of  a  want  of  corn, 
by  proclamations  against  exports,  by  regulations  of  sale,  by  laws 
against  monopolizers,  or  by  holding  out  hopes  of  importation."* 
All  these  measures  have  the  same  tendency.  They  confirm 
amongst  the  people  the  apprehension  of  want  and  of  famine  : 
and  this  can  never  take  place  without,  in  some  degree,  realizing 
the  evil  apprehended.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a  wise  and 
enlightened  government,  if  at  any  time  they  should  fear  a  short 
provision  of  com,  to  take  the  most  private  and  cautious  measures 
possible  either  to  prevent  export,  or  to  encourage  imports,  and 
to  avoid  making  any  public  decree  or  declaration.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  M.  Necker  appears  to  have  been  aware,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  Treatise  on  the  LegiaJation  and  Gommene  of  Grain. 
"  Un  des  plus  grands  inconvt^niens  attach^  sux  permis  d'im- 
portation ;  c'est  qu'elle  instruit  avec  eclat  de  I'inquictude  du 
govcmement,  qu'elte  accroit  ainsi  les  alarmes  et  rench^rit  le 
prix."^  From  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  our  own 
country  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  ground  for  sospecting  that  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  is,  here,  far  from  being  universally  admitted 
among  our  legislators.  The  result,  too,  was  perfectly  analogous 
to  what  was  observed  in  France.  But  on  this  topic  I  forbear 
to  enlarge  at  present. 

As  it  is  only  the  inland  trade  of  com  which  falls  immediately 
under  our  consideration  in  this  part  of  our  argument,  it  would 
be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  examine  particularly  the  wisdom  of 
M.  Necker's  system  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  grain,  (which 
the  Archbishop  of  8ens  had  permitted  the  year  before,)  or  in 

•  (Ibid.  p.  47G.]  '  p.  203. 
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attempting  to  relieve  the  apprehended  scarcity  by  importing  to 
80  large  an  amount  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  [supra^  p.  71.] 
I  cannot  help,  however,  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  was  formerly  stated  concerniDg  the 
insignificancy  of  the  foreign  trade  of  corn  when  compared  with 
the  inland,  that  the  supply  obtained  by  M.  Necker  at  the  expense 
of  two  millions  sterling,  would  not  (according  to  Mr.  Young's 
calculation)  add  three  days'  provision  to  the  national  stock.^ 
iSo  completely  ineffectual  is  importation  on  the  largest  scale  as 
a  remedy  for  famine,  and  so  absurd  is  the  idea  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  a  numerous  community  by  means  of  a  resource 
which  must  necessarily  bear  so  trifling  a  proportion  to  their 
consumption. 

Mr.  Young  ventures  to  push  the  conclusion,  and  to  assert, 
that  all  great  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  are  engendered  by 
apprehension,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  market 
That  this  was  the  case  in  France  in  1789,  appears  clearly  from 
the  facts  already  stated ;  but  although  I  am  very  far  from 
presuming  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  admit  it  in  its  full  extent  without  some 
farther  illustration.  One  great  source,  according  to  this  author 
of  the  common  mistakes  on  this  head,  is  the  extravagant  cal- 
culations that  have  been  offered  to  the  public  concerning  the 
annual  produce  of  different  countries.  The  Abb^  Rosier,  for 
example,  declares,  "  que  la  France  recolte,  annee  ordinaire,  prds 
du  double  plus  de  bled  qu'elle  n'en  consume."  "  If  this  be 
true,"  Mr.  Young  asks,  "  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  ?  Where 
are  the  other  26,000,000  of  people  who  are  fed  with  French 
corn?  Where  do  the  78,000,000  of  septiers  go  that  France  has 
to  spare,  a  quantity  that  would  load  all  the  ships  i)0S8e8sed  bv 
that  kingdom,  above  thirty  times,  to  carry  it  ?  Instead  of  the 
common  crop  equalling  two  years  consumption,  it  certainly 
does  not  equal  thirteen  months'  common  consumption  ;  that  is 
such  a  consumption  as  takes  place  at  an  average  price  And 
all  the  difference  of  crops  is,  that  consumption  is  moderate  with 
a  bad  han^est,  and  plentiful  with  a  good  one.     The  failure  of  a 

'  Vouiig'H  France,  p.  179. 
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crop  in  one  proTiDce,  in  a  very  email  degree,  which,  under  a  good 
government  and  entire  liberty  of  trade,  would  not  even  be  felt, 
will,  under  a  system  of  restrictioas  and  prohibitions,  raise  the 
price  through  the  whole  kingdom  enormouBly ;  and  if  measures 
are  taken  by  government  to  correct  it,  they  will  convert  the  high 
price  into  a  famine."*  Thus  far  Mr.  Young,  to  whose  opinion  on 
the  subject  I  am  disposed  to  pay  the  greater  deference,  that  it 
coincides  with  that  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  an  author  of  very 
extensive  and  accurate  research  on  all  questions  connected  with 
Political  Arithmetic,  and  whose  information,  in  point  of  facts, 
will  be  allowed  even  by  those  who  think  the  most  lightly  of  his 
epecviations,  to  rest  In  general  on  very  authentic  documents.  I 
shall  transcribe  the  passage,  (with  a  few  retrenchments,)  though 
at  the  hazard  of  repeating  some  ideas,  which  may  occur  else- 
where, in  a  different  form,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

"  I  have  often  said  that  numbers  are  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  I  now  say,  that,  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  the  food  produced  in  the  country  ia  nearly  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  part  exported 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  home  consumption.  I  do  by  no 
means  eHtabtish  this  as  a  universal  proposition,  but  I  say  it  is 
true,  for  the  most  part,  and  under  certain  limitatiouB.  I  allow, 
for  example,  that  Holland,  not  producing  food  for  its  inhabi- 
tants, must  draw  it  from  some  country  which  produces  a  super- 
fluity regularly.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  Poland,  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  England,  with  many  other  countries,  contribute 
their  contingents  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  Dutch,  as  well 
as  of  several  large  trading  towns  which  have  small  territories. 
This  being  the  case,  the  quota  furnished  by  each  country  must 
be  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  respective  quantity  growing 
in  it.  .  .  . 

"  In  fartlier  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  let  as  attend 
to  the  dtate  of  the  fact  in  England,— one  of  the  countries  in 
Fjurope  abounding,  undoubtedly,  as  much  as  most  others  in 
grun.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  that  an  abun- 
dant crop  furnishes  more  than  three  years'  subsistence.    Nay,  it 

•  [Travdt  in  Fraaix,  p.  485,  note.) 
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is  advanced  byan  author  of  note,  {Advantages  andDtsadvantagea  ' 
ofFra-iwt  and  Great  Britain,  &c.,  Art  Oram,)  that  a  plentiful  i 
year  produoea  five  years'  Douriehment  for  the  inbabitantB.  . 
I  am,  on  the  contraiy,  apt  to  believe,  that  no  annual  produce  of 
grain  ever  was  so  great  in  Englaad  as  to  8Upply  the  inhabitants 
fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance  iinth  whieh  tliey  feed  than- 
sfiveB  in  a  year  of  plenty.  If  this  be  the  cane,  at  what  may  we 
comi)Ute  the  surplus  in  ordinary  good  years  ?  I  believe  it  will  be 
thought  a  very  good  year  which  produces  full  aubaistence  for 
fifteen  months ;  and  crops  which  much  exceed  this  are,  I  believe, 
very  rare.     My  reasons  lor  thinking  so  are  as  follows : — 

"  I  consider  aU  the  yearly  crop  of  grain  in  England  aa  con- 
sumed at  home,  except  what  is  exported ;  for  I  cannot  admit 
that  any  considerable  quantity  is  lost : — that  it  may  be  abused, 
misapplied,  drunk  when  it  should  be  eat,  I  do  not  deny.  Theae 
are  questions  which  do  not  regard  the  present  inquiry.  Whether, 
therefore,  it  be  consumed  in  bread,  beer,  spirits,  or  by  animals,  I 
I  reckon  it  consumed ;  and,  in  a  year  when  the  greatest  con- 
sumption is  made  at  home,  this  I  call  ike  abundance  with 
which  the  inhabitanis  feed  themselves  in  years  of  plenty. 
Now,  I  find,  in  the  performance  above  cited,  a  state  of  expor- 
tatioDS  for  five  years,  from  1746  to  3750  inclusive  where  the 
quantity  exported  amounts  in  all  to  5,280,847  quarters  of  all 
sorts  of  grain.  This  is  not  one  year's  provision,  according  to 
Sir  William  Petty,  who,  supposing  the  inhabitants  of  England 
to  be  6,000,000,  estimates  the  yearly  consumption  of  grain  of  all 
kinds  at  about  6,000,000  of  quarters.*  The  bounties  on  Com 
(continues  the  same  author)  have  amounted  in  one  year  to 
£500,000.  Supposing  this  statement  to  he  true,  and  that  the 
whole  exportation  was  made  out  of  the  produce  of  one  crop,  this 
sum  does  not  answer  to  the  bounty  upon  3,000,000  of  quarters, 
which,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  make  six  months'  provi- 
sion. I  calculate  thus : — The  bounty  upon  wheat  is  five  shillings 
a  quarter,  that  upon  rye  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  that  upoD 
barley  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  these  are  the  species  of  gmin 

•  [This  cJculwiwi  Sit  James  SW'unrt       Book  I,  >hap.  viii. ;    Wnrit,  Vol.  I.  ] 
tnkes  from  a  pretiouB  p»rt  of  his  work,      53,  irq.] 
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commonly  exported ;  cast  the  three  premimus  together,  and 
divide  by  three,  the  bounty  will  come  to  three  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  at  a  medium,  at  which  rate  £500,000  will  pay  the  bounty 
of  2,727,272  quarters  of  grain.  An  immense  quantity  to  be 
exported  1  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  a  crop,  supposed 
capable  to  maintain  England  for  five  years."   .  .   . 

^^  On  the  other  hand,"  continues  the  same  author,  '^  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  there  never  was  a  year  of  such  scarcity  as  that 
the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce  greatly  above  six  months' 
subsistence,  such  as  the  people  are  used  to  take  in  years  of 
scarcity.  Were  six  months  of  the  most  slender  subsistence  to 
fail,  I  imagine  all  Europe  together  might  perhaps  be  at  a  loss 
to  supply  a  quantity  sufficient  to  prevent  the  greatest  desola* 
tion  of  famine."* 

In  proof  of  this,  Sir  James  appeals  to  a  fjEu;t  which  (not 
having  access  at  the  time  to  the  registers  of  the  trade  in  grain) 
he  states  on  the  authority  of  a  London  newspaper.  From  this 
document  it  appears,  that  from  the  9th  of  April  to  the  13th  of 
August  1757,  while  great  scarcity  was  felt  in  England,  there 
were  declared  to  be  in  the  port  of  London  no  more  than 
71,728  quarters  of  wheat,  of  which  15,529  were  not  then 
arrived ;  so  that  the  whole  quantity  there  imported  to  relieve 
the  scarcity  was  56,199  quarters.  Not  one  month's  provision  for 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  reckoning  them  at  800,000  souk 

Another  fact,  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  Sir  James 
states  from  his  own  observation  on  what  he  saw  in  Germany 
during  the  year  1757,  where,  in  the  numerous  armies  which 
were  then  assembled,  there  was  a  universal  complaint  of 
scarcity.  "  When  we  compare,"  says  he,  "  the  numbers  of 
an  army,  let  it  be  of  100,000  men,  with  a  suit  no  less 
numerous,  and  40,000  horses,  what  an  inconsiderable  number 
does  this  appear  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  vast 
a  country  as  Germany  I  Yet  let  us  observe  the  quantity 
of  provisions  of  all  sorts  constantly  coming  down  the  Bhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  many  other  rivers,  collected  from  foreign 
provinces  on  all  hands ;  the  numbers  of  cattle  coming  from 

»  [PdUdcal  (Economy,  Book  I.  chap.  zyii. ;   Worka,  Vol.  I.  pp.  143-146.J 
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Hungary ;  the  loads  of  corn  from  Poland ;  and  all  this  in  a  I 
year  which  has  produced  what  at  any  other  time  would  have  I 
been  called  an  excellent  crop.     After  these  foreign  supplies, 
must  not  one  he  surprised  to  find  scarcity  complained  of  in 
the  provincea  where  the  war  is  carried  on,  and  high  prices  J 
everywhere  else  ?     From  such  circumstances  I  must  conclude^'l 
that  people  are  generally  very  much  deceived  in  their  estimate 
of  plenty  and  of  scarcity,  when  they  talk  of  two  or  threa  year^  J 
subsistence  for  a  coimtry  being  found  upon  their  lands  at  ODce,l 
I  may  indeed  be  mistaken  in  my  conclnsions,  but  the  more  tl 
have  reflected  on  this  subject,  the  more  I  find  myself  confirmed« 
in  them,  even  from  the  familiar  examples  of  the  sudden  rise  c 
markets  from  very  inconsiderable  motiopoUes,  and  o/t/iesitddettm 
/all  hy  inconsiderable  quantities  imported."* 

After  these  remarks,  Sir  James  Steuart  proceeds  to  resolve  a 
difficulty  which  naturally  arises  out  of  the  foregoing  doctrine^J 
and  which  seems  at  first  view  to  suggest  a  strong  objection: 
against  some  of  Ins  conclusions. 

"  If  it  be  true,"  says  he,  "  that  a  crop  in  the  most  plentifiilll 
year  is  nearly  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  what  becomes  of 
them  in  years  of  scarcity  ?  for  nobody  can  deny  that  there  is  a 
great   difference   betwixt   one  crop  and  another.     To  this  I 
answer,  first,  That  I  believe  there  is  also  a  very  great  deceit,  opj 
common  mistake,  as  to  the  difference  between  crops :  a  goodfl 
year  for  one  soil,  is  a  had  one  for  another.     But  I  shall  noil 
enlarge  on   this,   because   I  have  no  sufficient  proof  of  my  ' 
opinion.     The  principal  reason  upon  which  I  found  it  is,  that 
it  is  far  from  l»;iiig  true,  that  the  same  number  of  people  con- 
sume always  the  same  quantity  of  food.     In  years  of  plenty, 
every  one  is  well  fed  ;  the  price  of  the  lowest  industry  can  pro-   , 
cure  subsistence  sufficient  to  bear  a  division ;  food  is  not  so 
frugally  managed  ;  a  quantity  of  animals  are  fatted  for  use; 
all  sorts  of  cattle  are  kept  in  good  heart ;  a  people  drink  more 
largely  because  all  is  cheap,     A  year  of  scarcity  comes,  the 
people  are  ill-fed,  and  when  the  lower  clussea  come  to  divide 
with  their  children,  the  portions  are  brought  to  be  very  small ; 


'  [Il.id.  pp.  I 
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there  is  great  economy  upon  consumption,  few  animals  are 
fatted  for  use,  cattle  look  miserably,  and  a  poor  man  cannot 
indulge  himself  with  a  cup  of  generous  ale.  Added  to  all 
these  circumstances,  that  in  England  the  produce  of  pasture  is 
very  considerable,  and  it  commonly  happens,  that  a  bad  year 
for  grain,  which  proceeds  from  rains,  is  for  the  same  reason  a 
good  year  for  pasture  ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  a  crop  every 
circumstance  must  be  allowed  to  enter."* 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  take  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, that  in  this  country  we  have  a  resource  against  scarcity, 
not  to  be  found  in  vine  countries,  that  of  stopping  the  distil- 
leries. The  expedient  of  stopping  the  manufacture  of  starch 
lias  also  been  occasionally  had  recourse  to. 

The  foregoing  quotations  seem  abundantly  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  general  positions  which  they  were  brought  to  sup- 
port, that  in  most  countries  of  Europe  the  food  produced  in 
the  country  is  nearly  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  (or  in  other 
words,  that  the  part  exported  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the 
home  consumption,)  and  consequently,  that  all  great  variaiiona 
in  the  price  of  com  are  engendered  by  apprehension,  and  do  not 
depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  market.  Various  other  proof's 
of  the  same  thing  may  be  found  in  Vaughan's  Treatise  on 
Commerce.  Even  M.  Necker  himself  admits,  that  during  half 
a  century  the  importation  into  France  has  never  borne  to  the 
whole  consumption  a  higher  proportion  than  that  of  one  or  two 
to  a  hundred;^  nor  does  he  seem  much  disposed  to  call  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  those  who  aflSrm,  that  during  the 
three  years  which  followed  after  the  Edict  1764,  establishing 
a  libei  ty  of  exportation  under  certain  limitations,  the  ex- 
portation never  exceeded  the  hundredth  part  of  the  annual 
consumption.^ 

These  truths  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  too  strongly  incul- 
cated on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  in  so  far  as  Necker's 
measures  in  1789  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  contrary  ideas, 

•  [Ibid.  pp.  149,  150.J  Vangban,  for  I  bavo  not  been  ablo  to 

find  tbe  passage  in  Necker. 
n  state  tbis   on   tbe  aathority  of         *8urLaL€ffiilatumde9  Gratni,^.58. 
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they  justly  merit  the  cenaurea  they  have  received.  The  {tassage, 
in  particular,  formerly  quoted  [supra,  p.  71]  with  respect  tu 
mouopolizera,  at  a  period  when  the  i'orce  of  (roverninent  was  so 
inconipel^iit  for  the  protection  of  pereons  and  properties,  leaves 
a  blemish  on  hie  character  both  an  a  man  and  a  miaist«r, 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  his  most  partial  admirers  to 
remova  The  facts,  too,  stated  by  Mr.  Young,  seem  sufficiently 
to  prove,  that  by  several  indiscretiona  both  in  his  measurus 
and  in  his  writings,  he  contributed  to  a^^ravate  instead  of 
lessening  the  evil 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  concessions  to  M.  decker's 
opponents,  and  my  own  conviction  of  the  erroneousness  of  his 
general  principles  conceming  the  legislation  of  grain,  I  cannot 
without  forfeiting  all  claim  to  candour,  join  with  Mr.  Young 
in  an  unqualified  censure  of  the  measures  which  he  opposed  to 
the  scarcity,  real  or  pretended,  of  1789.  The  ordinary  powora 
of  Government,  which,  during  the  administration  of  Necker'a 
immediate  predecessor,  had  completely  lost  their  energy  and 
almost  their  existence,  were  then  supplied  entirely  by  the  com- 
manding influence  of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  enthusiastic 
confidence  with  which  the  great  body  of  the  nation  looked  up 
to  the  virtues  of  the  Sovereign,  seconded  by  an  almost  universal 
conviction  of  the  patriotism  and  the  talents  of  his  minister. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  mea- 
sures which  were  adopted,  by  the  same  maxims  which  apply  to 
a  nation  in  times  of  tranquillity,  among  whom  the  wise  and 
equitable  arrangements  of  an  enlightened  legislator  can  be 
established  at  once  by  the  irresistible  arm  of  the  executive 
magistrate. 

That  the  freedom  of  the  corn-trade,  although  a  wise  and  just 
measure  considered  abstractly,  was  rashly  established  in  the 
year  1787,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  will,  I  believe,  be  readily 
granted  by  all  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  It  was  certainly  not  a  time  to  shock  popular  pre- 
judices upon  a  subject  of  so  delicate  and  critical  a  nature ;  and 
(if  all  men,  M.  de  fin'enne,  who  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  M.  Turgot,  ought  to  have  avoided  a  step  which  could  not 
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fail  to  revive  the  old  clamours  that  had  been  excited  (however 
unjustly)  against  a  far  less  violent  reform,  when  hazarded  by 
that  minister.  Nor  does  it  afford  any  apology  for  this  measure 
to  observe  with  Mr.  Young,  that  the  trade  which  this  freedom 
encouraged  was  more  an  import  trade  than  an  export  one. 
The  contrary  was  much  more  likely  to  be  believed  by  the 
people,  and  although  (as  we  shall  afterwards  shew)  a  freedom 
of  exportation  is  no  less  beneficial  to  the  community  than  a 
freedom  of  importation,  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  far  from 
being  obvious  to  common  understandings,  and  it  requires  a 
coiirse  of  years  to  verify  it  by  actual  experience.  Its  first 
effects,  so  far  as  they  extend,  are  certainly  to  diminish  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people,  and  to  enhance  its  price ;  and  it  was  in 
a  high  degree  impolitic  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  French  Government  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  to  risk  this 
alarming  inconvenience,  although  of  a  temporary  nature,  upon 
the  speculative  hope  of  a  distant  advantage,  which  nothing 
but  the  continuance  of  national  tranquillity  could  realize.  I 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  M.  Necker  was  fully  justified  in  pro- 
hibiting the  trade  of  exportation,  from  the  regard  which  a  wise 
minister  must  frequently  feel  it  his  duty  to  pay  to  popular  pre- 
judices, more  especially  as,  in  this  instance,  he  did  no  positive 
harm,  but  merely  abandoned  a  speculative  principle.  Nor  am 
I  even  disposed  to  condemn,  without  many  qualifications  of  the 
censure,  the  efforts  which  he  made  for  the  importation  of  grain. 
They  tended,  at  least,  to  satisfy  the  people,  that  the  scarcity 
which  existed  was  not  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Government, 
and  thereby  to  support  that  popularity  of  the  Sovereign,  which 
then  constituted  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy;  and 
which,  if  the  charm  had  not  been  broken  by  the  fatal  measure 
of  Necker's  exile,  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  to 
oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  rage  of  violent  innovation. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  however  trifling  the  supply 
may  appear  when  compared  with  the  whole  population  of 
France,  the  case  is  very  different  when  compared  with  that  of 
Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  was  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  allay  the  popular  alarms.    Even  here,  if  the  supply 
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hftd  booD  small  ia  fact,  it  afibrds  a  Bufficient  justification  of  the 
minister,  if  his  measure  contributed  to  revive  the  public  confi- 
dence,— I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  actually  ^iTed  in  this  respect, 
but  it  was  not  unnatural  to  expect  the  coatrary ;  and  at  aD^ 
rate,  circumetanced  ae  things  then  were,  it  was  the  oidy  measure 
left  for  the  tiovemment  to  employ. 

A  remark  which  Mr,  Young  himself  baa  made,  ought  always 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  judging  of  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  on  this  occasion.  "  The  mass  of  the  people  in  great 
cities  are  all  alike,  ahBoIutely  ignorant  of  how  they  are  fed, 
and  whether  the  bread  they  eat  be  gathered  like  acorns  from  a 
tree,  or  rained  from  the  clouds  ;  they  are  well  convinced  that 
God  Almighty  sends  the  bread,  and  that  they  have  the  best 
possible  right  to  eat  it,"* 

Mr.  Smith,  too,  with  all  his  strong  attachment  to  an  an> 
bounded  freedom  in  this  brauch  of  commerce,  candidly  insinuates 
an  apology  for  the  absurd  regulatious  which  restrain  the  corn- 
trade  under  almost  all  goveromeuta  "  The  laws  concerning 
corn,"  he  observes,  "  may  everywhere  be  compared  to  the  laws 
concerning  religion.  The  people  feel  themselves  so  much 
interested  in  what  relates  either  to  their  subsistence  in  this 
life,  or  to  their  happiness  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government 
must  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
public  tranquillity,  establish  that  system  which  they  approve 
of.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account,"  he  adds,  "  that  we  eo  Bel- 
dom  find  a  reasonable  system  established  with  regard  to  either 
of  those  two  capital  objects.  "■!■ 

The  very  same  comparison  between  the  laws  respecting  com, 
and  those  winch  relate  to  religion,  occurs  in  M,  Necker's 
Treatise  on  the  Legislation  and  Commerce  of  Grain.  In 
speaking  of  the  free  exportation  of  this  article,  he  observes, 
that  "  although  it  were  as  favourable  to  the  public  prosperi^, 
as  he  believes  it  adverse  to  tt,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  law  which  should  establish,  in 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people."    "  The 

•  [Traceit  lU  Frmife,  p.  484,  trq.] 
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bread,"  says  he,  "  by  which  the  people  are  fed,  the  religion  by 
which  they  are  comforted,  are  ideas  as  simple  as  human  nature, 
and  inse^ible  from  the  hmnan  frame.  The  prosperity  of  the 
state,  the  interests  of  ages  yet  to  come,  the  interests  even  of  the 
succeeding  generation,  are  words  which  produce  no  impression. 
The  people  feel  themselves  related  to  society  by  their  sufferings 
alone,  and  of  all  that  immense  space  which  is  called  thefuiurey 
the  pressure  of  their  wants  prevents  them  from  extending  their 
views  beyond  a  provision  for  to-morrow. 

"  It  is  thus,"  he  concludes,  "  that  when  the  price  of  com 
rises  so  high  as  to  make  their  subsistence  uncertain,  a  cry  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  raised  against  exportation,  and  against 
every  law  on  which  a  pretence  of  blame  can  be  thrown  for  the 
hardships  and  anxieties  they  suffer.  In  the  midst  of  their  daily 
toils,  and  of  their  ordinary  indigence,  they  survey  with  tran- 
quillity the  indolence,  the  affluence,  and  the  apparent  happiness 
of  the  rich  ;  they  are  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  beings  of 
a  different  species,  and  to  be  dazzled  by  the  magical  splendour 
of  pomp  and  magnificence.  But  when  an  alarm,  whether  well 
or  ill-founded,  concerning  the  means  of  subsistence,  lays  hold  of 
the  imagination,  and  touches  the  great  spring  of  all  their  move- 
ments, the  whole  of  their  energy  rouses,  and  the  same  people 
who  suffer  themselves,  with  an  infantine  simplicity,  to  be  easily 
guided  by  leading  strings  through  all  the  spectacles  which 
society  presents  of  an  inequality  of  prosperity,  and  through  all 
the  contrasts  they  see  of  want,  on  the  one  hand,  and  superfluity 
on  the  other,  exhibit  the  ungovernable  ferocity  of  a  beast  of 
prey  when  urged  by  the  terror  of  femine." 

It  is  not,  however,  I  presume,  on  these  general  considerations 
that  M.  Necker  or  his  friends  would  wish  to  rest  his  vindication 
for  the  great  importation  he  attempted  in  1789.  Nor  do  I 
suppose  they  would  admit  the  conclusiveness  of  Mr.  Young's 
reasonings  against  it,  founded  on  the  inconsiderable  proportion 
between  the  quantity  imported  and  the  whole  population  of 
France.  I  aLready  said,  that  it  is  only  with  the  population  of 
Paris  and  the  neighbourhood  that  it  ought  to  be  compared,  as 
it  was  in  this  part  of  France  that  it  was  chiefly  intended  to 
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operate.  But  abstracting  entirely  from  this  circumstance^  Mr. 
Young  seems  to  have  overlooked  completely  one  very  important 
principle  in  this  argument — that  a  very  trifling  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  grain  in  the  market  may  occasion  an  immense  fall 
or  rise  in  the  price.  This  observation  was  long  ago  made  by 
Mr.  King,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Davenant^  and  has  been 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  [Mr.  Charles  Smith]  of 
the  Three  Tracts  on  Hie  ComnTrade^  which  I  have  already 
repeatedly  referred  to.  M.  Necker,  too,  in  combating  an  asser- 
tion of  a  writer  on  the  Commerce  of  Grain,  that  the  price  of 
that  commodity  varied  proportionally  with  the  quantity  in  the 
market,  ^^  so  that  to  raise  it  a  fifth  or  a  tenth,  a  fifth  or  a  tenth 
must  be  abstracted  from  the  general  supply,"  asserts  that  the 
abstraction  of  a  fifth  or  a  tenth,  or  of  much  less,  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  raise  the  price  beyond  all  bounds.  In  particular, 
he  asserts  that  the  exportations  after  the  year  1764,  (which  we 
are  assured  by  the  partisans  of  that  measure  never  exceeded 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  consumption,)  raised,  in  several 
of  the  provinces  of  France,  the  price  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent. 
^^  It  is  not,"  he  adds,  ^^  with  the  amount  of  grain  left  in  the 
country  that  we  must  compare  the  quantity  abstracted  by 
exportation,  but  with  the  amount  of  that  surplus,  which  ex* 
perience  shews  to  be  necessary  for  keeping  within  bounds  the 
speculations  of  monopolizers,  and  the  alarms  of  the  consumers.'' 
Although,  therefore,  the  quantity  imported  in  1789  liad  been 
much  less  than  it  was,  it  might  still  have  produced  a  great 
reduction  in  the  price,  and  would  probably  have  done  so  if  the 
public  mind  had  not  been  agitated  by  a  thousand  other  causes 
of  a  very  different  nature.  The  truth  is,  that  the  question 
concerning  the  expediency  of  this  measure  cannot  be  decided 
on  any  general  principles  of  Political  Economy,  but  turns 
entirely  on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  public  mind.  On  this  point,  whatever  the  result  was,  I 
have  no  doubt  in  preferring  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  to.that 
of  Mr.  Young.  .>.! 

Still,  however,  we  remain  under  very  great  obligations  te  this 

•  [P.  47,  teq.  ei  alibL]  i 
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last  writer  for  the  stress  he  has  laid  on  that  very  important  fact 
which  gave  rise  to  this  discussion, — That  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  corn  are  extremely  insignificant  in  the  case  of 
a  great  country  like  France  or  England,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  carried  on  at  home.  But  although  this  demon- 
strates, that  it  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  that  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  essentially  depends,  and  that  if  the 
people  were  entirely  under  the  government  of  reason,  the  export 
and  import  trades  would  be  objects  of  very  little  consequence 
to  the  Legislator,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  be  safely 
neglected  by  a  statesman  placed  at  the  head  of  an  unen- 
lightened, prejudiced,  and  turbulent  nation,  over  which  he 
possesses  little  power  but  what  is  founded  on  public  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  the  fact,  that  an  export  or  an 
import  trade,  however  trifling  the  effects  which  they  might  be 
expected  a  priori  to  produce,  may  not  only,  in  particular  cases, 
materially  affect  the  general  tranquillity,  but  may  actually  pro- 
duce a  very  great  variation  ofprice^  by  influencing  the  imagi- 
nations and  passions  of  the  multitude.  In  this  point  of  view, 
they  are  objects  of  attention  to  the  Legislator,  no  less  than 
those  causes  of  plenty  and  scarcity  which  may  be  subjected  to 
the  rigour  of  arithmetical  computation ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is 
the  case,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the  dexterous  management 
of  them  requires  a  much  nicer  and  more  practised  hand. 

^  It  is  a  common  and  fatal  error  among  systematical  politi- 
cians (as  Mr.  Smith  has  well  remarked  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments)  to  imagine,  that  they  can  arrange 
the  different  members  of  a  great  society  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
hand  arranges  the  different  pieces  upon  a  chess-board.  They  do 
not  consider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chess-board  have  no  other 
principle  of  motion  than  that  which  the  hand  impresses  upon 
them,  but  that  in  the  great  chess-board  of  human  society  eveiy 
single  piece  has  a  principle  of  motion  of  its  own  altc^ther  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  Legislature  might  choose  to  impress 
upon  it  If  those  two  principles  coincide  and  act  in  the  same 
direction,  the  game  of  human  society  will  go  on  easily  and  har- 
moniously, and  is  very  likely  to  be  happy  and  successful.    If 
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they  are  opposite  or  different,  the  game  will  go  on  miserably, 
and  the  society  must  be  at  all  times  in  the  highest  degree  of  dis- 
order. Some  genera!  and  even  systematical  idea  of  the  perfection 
of  policy  and  law  (the  same  autlior  continues)  "  may,  no  doubt, 
be  necessary  for  directing  the  views  of  the  statesman.  But  to 
insist  upon  establishing,  and  npon  establishing  all  at  once,  and 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  everytliing  which  that  idea  may 
seem  to  require,  must  often  be  the  highest  degree  i 
gance."* 

These  observations,  while  they  serve  to  illustrate  a  distinct 
tion  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred,  between  what   ; 
abstractly  right  and  practically  earpedient,  will,  if  I  am  not  J 
mistaken,  go  a  certain  length  in  vindicating  M.  Necker's  mea-  ' 
sures ;  or,  at  least,  to  show,  that  where  they  were  erroneons, 
the  error  did  not  arise  from  their  want  of  conformity  to  the 
general  principles  of  Political  Economy,  but  from  tbeir  being 
carried  into  execution  in  n  way  which  tended  rather  to  t 
ment  than  to  allay  the  ferment  in  the  public  mind.     On  1 
subject,  both  he  and  his  opponents  seem  to  me  to  have  j 
into  extremes ;  the  one  too  much  engrossed  with  the  details  of 
a  particular  admiuistration   to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of 
general  principles ;  the  other  blinded  by  their  admiratJon  of 
what  is  theoretically  true  to  the  obstacles  which  present  thei 
selves  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs. 

In  a  paper  piiblished  a  good  many  years  ago,t  I  have  said  0 
M.  Necker's  Eloije  ok  the  Administration  of  Colbert,  "that 
although  confined  and  erroneous  in  its  general  principles,  it 
contains   many   important   and  jnst   remarks  of  a  practical 
nature."    After  all  that  I  have  read  and  beard  of  this  cdie-a 
hrated  man,  I  am  still  disposed  to  retain  the  same  favoarabldj 
sentiments  of  bis  character  and  of  his  talents,  and  even  whei 
I  differ  the  most  widely  from  his  systematical  views,  not  Oolyl 
to  acknowledge  the  purity  of  lus  intentions,  but  to  admire  tfao.! 
extensive  influence  which  his  genius  and  virtues  so  long  gHn 

•  [Pdil  VI.  chap.  ii.  sect.  2,  Milh      of  Adam  Smilh.  1793,  sect  iv. ;  «tf(«^  J 
and  later  editions.)  Vul.  X.  p.  94]  ■* 
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him  over  the  destiny  of  Europe.  ^'  Of  his  merits  and  measures 
as  a  statesman,''  says  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  Memoirs,  ^^  various 
opinions  may  be  entertained ;  but  all  impartial  men  must  agree 
in  their  esteem  of  his  integrity  and  patriotism."  At  a  later 
period,  the  same  writer  has  said,  in  speaking  of  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  M.  Necker  in  1792,  after  his  fall  from  power :  "  Of 
Necker  I  have  really  a  much  higher  idea  than  I  ever  had 
before.  In  our  domestic  intimacy  he  cast  away  his  gloom 
and  reserve ;  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  I 
saw  was  fair  and  worthy.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  hur- 
ricane ;  he  mistook  his  way  in  the  fog ;  but  in  such  a  perilous 
situation,  I  much  doubt  if  any  mortal  could  have  seen  or 
stood." 

I  have  only  to  remark  farther  at  present,  that  those  who 
advised  the  measure  of  sending  Necker  into  exile  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  National  Assembly,  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  those  misfortunes  which  aft^erwards  overwhelmed 
themselves  and  their  country.  Till  that  period  nothing  could 
exceed  the  popularity  of  the  king ;  and  this  popularity  was  the 
most  powerful  engine  which  Necker  had  to  employ  for  the 
government  of  the  nation.  It  became  henceforth  manifest, 
that  the  king  was  either  not  sincerely  disposed  to  carry  into 
effect  those  plans  of  reform  which  he  had  led  the  people  to 
expect ;  or  that  his  good  intentions  were  frustrated  by  some 
secret  influence  over  his  counsels.  A  breach  took  place  between 
the  Government  and  the  people  ;  a  violent  insurrection  demo- 
lished the  Bastile ;  the  military  caught  the  general  enthusiasm ; 
and  when  M.  Necker,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  solicitation  of  the  king  to  resume  the  reins  of 
Government^  he  found  the  people  completely  instructed  in  the 
fatal  secret  of  their  own  strength,  and  under  the  direction  of 
demagogues  too  turbulent  and  ambitious  to  submit  to  the  con- 
trol of  any  higher  authority.  If  he  had  consulted  merely  his 
own  tranquillity  and  reputation,  he  would  have  refused  to  obey 
the  summons  which  was  thus  extorted  by  necessity  from  the 
authors  of  his  recent  disgrace ;  and  would  have  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  mali&rnant  and  unprincipled  men  to  involve  him 
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in  any  responsibility  for  events  which  from  this  moment  i 
human  wisdom  could  avert. 

I  shall  malte  no  apology  for  this  short  digression,  wliich, 
hope,  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  my  subject,  and  from  whicb  ] 
now  return  to  the  general  argument  concerning  the  legislatioi 
of  grain. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  on  the  Inland  Trade  of  Corn,  ] 
have  considered  chiefly  in  what  manner  an  unlimited  {reedom 
operates  as  a  paBiative  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth.  I 
now  proceed  to  observe  that  the  same  freedom  is  tlie  best  pr«-M 
ventive  of  tliat  calamity,  by  tlie  encouragement  it  gives  to  i 
intermediate  order  of  men  between  the  grower  and  consumer^ 
who  contribute  powerfully  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  an<l 
to  the  increase  of  the  annual  produce. 

I  before  suiif,  that  the  aucient  policy  of  Kurope  encouraged 
the  popular  odium  against   this  beneficial  trade,  regulatioj 
thereby  the  Agricultural  Commerce  of  the  country  by  maxin 
essentially  different  fr^m  those  which  it  established  with  regaroa 
to  the  Manufactiuing  Commerce  of  the  towns.     The  Fanner 
was  obliged  to  become  a  Corn  Merchant,  while  the  Manufac- 
turer was,  in  many  cnsea,  forbidden  to  sell  his  goods  by  retail. 
The  object  of  the  one  law  was  to  make  corn  cheap ;  that  of  thoq 
other  to  encourage  the  business  of  shopkeepers.     In  both  c 
the  means  employed  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  restrain  ind 
viduaU  in  the  employment  of  their  capitals,  while  at  the  same  1 
time  these  means  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  ends  pro-   , 
posed.    The  manufacturer,  though  he  had  been  allowed  to 
keep  a  shop,  and  to  sell  his  own  goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  | 
undersold  the  shopkeeper,  for  the  capital  placed  in  his  shop 
must  have  been  withdrawn  from  his  manufacture,  he  must  J 
have  had  the  profits  of  a  manufacturer  on  one  part  of  hisl 
capital,  and  those  of  a  shopkee]ier  on  the  other.     Though  hoi 
might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double  profit  on  the  same  I 
piece  of  goods,  yet  as  these  goods  made  successively  a  part  oft 
two  distinct  capitals,  he  made  but  a  single  profit  upon  the  f 
whole  capital  to  which  they  furnished  employment.     For  tlie-J 
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same  reason  the  farmer  could  not  afford  to  sell  his  com  cheaper 
than  any  other  Com  Merchant  would  have  been  obliged  to  do 
in  the  case  of  a  free  competition. 

The  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  stock  in  one  branch  of 
business^  has  an  advantage  similar  to  the  workman  whose 
labour  is  employed  in  a  single  operation.  This  division  in  the 
employment  of  stock  was  forced  on  faster  than  it  would  na- 
turally have  taken  place  by  the  law  which  prohibited  the 
manufacturer  from  exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper.  The 
law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com 
merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  going  so  fast  Both 
were  unjust^  but  the  latter  was  the  most'  pernicious.  It  forced 
the  farmer  to  divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one 
only  could  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  tended  to  obstruct  improvement,  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  corn. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  com  merchant, 
if  properly  protected,  would  contribute  the  most  to  the  raising 
of  com.  It  would  support  the  trade  of  the  farmer  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trade  of  the  wholesale  dealer  supports  that  of 
the  manufacturer.  It  would  enable  the  farmers  to  keep  their 
whole  capitals  constantly  employed  in  cultivation,  and  in  case 
of  accidents,  would  secure  them  a  friend  in  the  wealthy  corn 
merchant,  to  diminish  their  dependence  on  the  forbearance  of 
their  landlords. 

But  I  have  already  insisted  longer  than  was  necessary  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  as  the  tmth  of  the  foregoing  observations 
is,  I  believe,  almost  universally  acknowledged  in  this  part  of 
the  island,  by  all  who,  in  their  examination  of  the  question, 
have  forme<l  their  judgments  on  principles  of  justice,  or  of 
general  expediency.  The  old  popular  prejudices,  however,  still 
maintain  their  ground  among  various  descriptions  of  the  com- 
munity, and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  till  the  memory 
of  our  former  laws  is  gradually  obliterated  by  those  more  en- 
lightened ideas  which  Philosophy  has  disseminated,  and  which 
have  been  lately  sanctioned  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  our 
Supreme  Court.     In  the  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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the  progress  of  trath  and  of  liberality  does  not  appear,  i«  this 
instance  at  least,  to  have  been  equally  rapid.  The  foUowing 
has  been  stated  as  part  of  an  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
Shropshire  Assizes  1V95,  by  a  judge  highly  respectable  for  his 
private  character,  and  emineotly  distiDguished  by  his  profes- 
eioDal  abilities:' — "Since  I  have  been  in  this  place, gentlemen, 
s  report  has  reached  me,  (without  foundation  I  sincerely  hope,) 
that  a  set  of  private  individuals  are  plundering  at  the  expense 
of  public  happiness,  by  endeavouring,  in  this  most  abundant 
country,  to  purchase  the  grain  now  growing  on  the  soU.  For 
the  sake  of  common  humanity,  I  trust  it  is  untrue.  Gentlo- 
men,  you  ought  to  be  the  combatants  of  this  hydra-headed 
monster.  It  is  peculiarly  your  duty  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
country.  In  your  respective  districts,  as  watchmen  be  on  yoor 
guard.  I  am  convinced  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  that  I  • 
have  QO  occasion  to  point  out  your  duty  in  this  case ;  and  that 
although  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  be  repealed,  (whether  wisely 
or  unwisely,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  say,)  yet  it  still  remains  an 
offence  at  common  law,  coeval  with  the  constitution ;  and  be 
assured,  gentlemen,  whoever  is  convicted  before  me,  (and  I 
believe  I  may  answer  for  the  rest  of  my  brethren,)  when  tbe 
sword  of  justice  is  drawn,  it  shall  not  be  sheathed  until  the  foil 
vengeance  of  the  law  is  inflicted  upon  them :  neither  purse  nor 
I>er80D  shall  prevent  it," 

In  a  cause  tried  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  7th  Jane 
1800,  the  same  judge  is  said  to  have  expressed   himself  aa 
follows ; — "  I  am  confident  that  the  public  do  suffer  greatly  by 
macliiuations,  which  the  Legislature  cannot  perhaps  prevent. 
This  is  a  very  serious  subject.     Our  ancestors  thought  it  wise,  J 
in  aid  of  the  common  law  of  oiu'  land,  to  enact  a  statute  a. 
forestalling  the  articles  of  food.    This  statute  has  l>cen  thought  J 
good  policy,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  our  memory ;  I 
but  which  was  repealed,  I  know  not  why.    Certainly  those  who  I 
re[)ealed   it   thought  they  were  acting  wisely :   at  the  i 
time,  I  rather  think  it  might  liitve  appeared  otherwise,  apoa 

'  l.oril  Kenj'oii. — See  Fprgiilon's  MetaorUil. 
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more  mature  deliberation.  Men  may  form  fine  theories  in 
their  closets,  but  which  men  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
world  may  know  to  be  fallacious  and  delusive.  A  very  eminent 
author  published  a  very  celebrated,  and  indeed  an  excellent 
work  in  many  respects,  the  treatise  On  the  Wealth  ofNationSy 
in  which  that  ingenious  author  says,  ^  forestalling  and  regrating 
are  no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  witchcraft.'*  Another  person 
of  high  character,  with  some  flaws  in  it,^  has  since  adopted  that 
idea ;  and  he  was  the  man  to  whose  exertion  was  owing  the 
repeal  of  the  statute  of  Edward  against  forestalling.  Undoubt- 
edly it  would  have  been  better  if  that  statute  had  not  been 
repealed.  It  is  well  the  extent  of  the  design  in  the  repeal  was 
not  carried  up  to  affect  the  conmion  law  of  the  land ; — ^I  wish 
the  old  statute  to  be  re-enacted."^ 

What  effect  these  doctrines  have  had  in  encouraging  the 
common  popular  prejudices  on  this  subject,  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  observations  quoted  literally  from  a  Newspaper, 
which  has  a  very  extensive  circulation  in  every  part  of  this 
island. 

^^  Next  to  the  baneful  influence  of  forestallers  and  regrators, 
we  conceive  the  enormous  farms  held  by  individuals  as  one 
great  cause  of  the  present  high  price  of  provisions.  They  are 
a  most  intolerable  evil,  as  they  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
neglect  of  cultivation,  and  the  unproductiveness  of  the  land, 
while  they  enable  the  farmer  to  withhold  his  produce  from  the 
markets,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
But  if  it  be  really  desired  to  arrive  at  the  root,  and  remedy  this 
enormous  evil,  there  can  be  no  better  device  than  a  public 
register  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest  in  every  parish  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  return  of  sales  with  the  prices,  the  times,  and 
the  buyers'  names.  From  Parishes,  these  registers  should  be 
sent  and  compared  in  the  Hundreds,  and  from  thence  in  the 
County  Towns;  and  finally,  the  common  aggregate  return 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

♦  [Book  rV.  chap.  v. ;  Vol.  II.  p.  309,  •  Sec  tbe  Newspapers  of  the  above 

tenth  edition.]  date. 

>  Mr.  Burke. 
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Department.     Uence,  it  would  at  once  ap[>ear  whether  therv  i 
existed  scarcity,  or  the  danger  of  it,  and  in  what  degree  it  was 
felt  or  to  he  apprehended :   hence,  it  would  be  known  what 
counties  were  able  to  succour  others  which  stood  in  need  of  it ; 
heuce,  importation  would  he  encouraged  in  time  if  it  were 
needful,  by  a  general  competition  and  a  plain  calculation  ;  and   ! 
hence  would  an  enormoua  part  of  our  capital,  now  employed   | 
only  to  oppress  and  starve  the  public,  be   driven   into   tlie 
channels  of  a  just  and  profitable   commerce.     Perhaps  our 
commercial  principles  have  carried  us  quit*  far  enough-     If  we 
are  governed  by  our  capital  instead  of  governing  it, — we  have 
the  words  of  Mr,  Burke  himself  for  it,  wlio  realized  the  doc-   I 
trioes  of  Smith, — that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  calamities.     Had    I 
this  extraordinary  man  survived,  he  woiUd  have  been  the  first 
to  repeal  liis  own  statute,  and  to  restore  the  salutary  laws  which 
be  abrogated. 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  interference  of  authority  with  private 
property,  we  must  observe,  that  individuals  have  only  a  qualified 
property  in  articles  of  general  use  and  necessity.  The  whole 
corn  of  a  province  cannot  belong  to  a  private  granary  by  any 
sale  or  conveyance  whatsoever.  He  can  have  no  right  or  title 
to  lock  up  bis  warehouses  while  his  fellow-creaturea  perish  with 
hunger.  The  public  safety  supersedes  every  private  privilege  ; 
and  the  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  feed  its  people.  The 
whole  corn  of  the  kingdom  in  the  first  instance  is  the  property 
of  the  grower;  but  it  is  a  qualified  property,  for  it  is  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  people.  He  has  undertaken  to  sell  as 
well  as  to  grow,  and  to  provide  corn  for  the  mechanic  and  the 
soldier,  who  clothe  and  defend  him  and  hia  family.  He  baa 
then  DO  right  to  detain  his  stacks  from  llie  market, 
extort  a  price  equivalent  to  detention,  A  just  and  free  com- 
petition would  induce  every  grower  to  seek  a  priority  of  sale,  in 
order  to  lay  out  his  profits  upon  his  farms ;  when  in  steps  i 
third  man,  who  buys  it  iu  his  bams,  in  order  to  withhold  it 
from  the  market.  But  what  better  right  can  this  interloper 
have  than  the  proprietor  himself,  from  whom  he  purchased,  j 
who  has  committed  to  him  the  care  of  regulating  prices,  and  , 
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Rupplying  with  commodities  that  he  does  not  produce  ?  What 
pretence  has  he  to  interfere  between  the  grower  and  the  con- 
sumer ?  And  if  he  has  a  pretence,  how  can  GrOTemment  want 
one,  whose  duty  nay,  whose  first  duty,  is  to  fill  the  mouths  of 
its  subjects  ?"^ — [But  this  doctrine  was  not  unopposed.] 

**  For  some  time  past,  some  creatures  of  some  of  our  mini- 
sters have  been  attempting  to  direct  the  discontents  of  the 
public,  at  the  high  price  of  provisions,  against  various  useful 
classes  of  the  community,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  odium  from 
themselves  and  their  ruinous  measures.  They  want  to  devote 
to  execration  those  very  men  who  feed  the  public,  tossing  them 
overboard  without  remorse,  as  a  tub  to  the  whale,  which  they 
feared  might  threaten  themselves.  In  the  course  of  this  project 
the  most  senseless  arguments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
dangerous  principles,  have  been  avowed.  These  Jacobins  have 
had  recourse  to  everything  absurd,  and  everything  wicked,  which 
the  economical  system  of  Robespierre  ever  enacted.  The  law  of 
the  maximum  is  but  a  part  of  what  our  Jacobins  would  establish. 

''  One  of  their  writers  who  has  broached  an  infinite  deal 
of  inflammatory  nonsense  on  these  points,  now  complains  of 
large  farms  as  the  cause  of  the  scarcity.  He  proposes  re- 
gisters of  produce,  buyers  and  sellers,  &c.,  to  be  kept  in 
parishes,  hundreds,  and  so  forth,  till  they  are  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  This  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  make  the  Secretary  of  State  com  merchant 
general  for  the  whole  kingdom.  These  people  tell  us,  like- 
wise, of  qtudijied  property  in  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
and  so  forth.  We  are  tempted  to  think,  that  the  fools  who 
circulated  such  stuff  are  not  quite  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
th6iij  principles  may  justly  be  carried.  If  there  be  but  a  quali- 
fied property  in  com,  it  is  quite  easy  to  show  that  there  can 
only,  b0ia  qualified  property  in  that  which  raises  com, — land. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  large  estates  (more  n^essarily 
than  large  farms)  are  the  cause  of  the  scarcity,  till  the  ignorant 
are  at  length  convinced,  by  their  false  and  absurd  do^rines, 

'  VtmAa^SkfrJsufMh  Angut  ISOO;  but  at  second  band,  but  from  what  original 
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tliat  it  wotild  be  just  to  rob  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  of  hia 
property,  and  to  CGtablish  an  agrarian  law,  because  large  estates 
are  not  favourable  to  cultivation.  We  notice  these  consequenoes 
of  the  monstrous  speculations  sent  abroad,  merely  to  show  cer- 
tain persons  that  tbey  should  have  a  care  how  they  venture, 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  to  teach  doctrines  and  to  enact  law( 
which  are  in  the  worst  spirit  of  Jacobiuism.  If  the  rago  f<j 
interfering  with  all  sorts  of  trade  in  articles  of  food  be  coa» 
tinued,  a  check  will  be  given  to  all  enterprise  and  improvement 
ID  agriculture  ;  we  shall  see  revived  the  ridiculous  restrictiona 
which  ignorance  established  in  the  ages  of  barbarism.  It  will 
then  be  seen  whether  these  speculators  can  feed  the  uatioo  with 
parchment  and  was,  and  their  paper  regulations,  after  they 
have  banished  all  industry,  capital,  and  enterprise  from  tboee 
trades  on  which  the  supply  of  the  market  depends."' 

From  a  late  decision  it  would  appear,  that  the  rules  of 
English  law  on  this  head  are  extended,  by  the  judges,  at  pre- 
sent beyond  the  articles  which  constituted  the  uecessaries  of 
life  when  tbey  were  first  introduced,  to  whatever  articles  have 
since  come  under  that  description,  in  consequence  of  the  pi 
gress  of  luxury.  During  the  last  winter  *  (according  to 
report  of  the  newspapers,)  a  rule  for  a  criminal  informal 
was  granted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  Sat 
Ferrand  Waddington,  accused  of  monopoli^ng  hops.  Od 
occasion,  it  was  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  tl 
"  buying  hops  on  the  poles  is  an  offence  against  the  common 
law  of  this  land  ;"  and,  in  support  of  this  position,  the  authoritj 
of  Lord  Coke  is  quoted,  who  says,  "  it  is  against  the  commoa 
law  of  England  to  buy  corn  in  sheaves,  for  that  the  market  is 
thereby  forestalled."  Lord  Coke  adds,  that  "  the  forestall^' 
should  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  habitations  of  mi 
being  the  oppressor  of  tiie  poor,  and  the  enemy  of  the 
munity," 

The  opinion  of  one  of  the  judges  is  thus  reported : — "  I 
glad  that  this  motion  is  made.     I  know  an  idea  has  prevailed] 
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vfith.  regard  to  some  modem  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  by  their 
enactments  this  practice  has  ceased  to  be  an  ofifence ;  that  the 
old  common  law  of  the  land  with  regard  to  forestalling  and 
engrossing  is  at  an  end.  This  motion  will  correct  a  great  deal 
of  misconception  upon  that  subject — Certainly,"  he  adds,  "  this 
continues  to  be  an  ofifence  at  common  law." 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  much  inclined  to  agree  with  those 
authors  who  assert  that  no  sort  of  monopoly  can  well  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  without  the  assistance  of  Government. 
"  We  have  heard  in  England,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  of  attempts 
to  monopolize  hemp,  alum,  and  cotton,  and  many  other  articles ; 
speculations  that  ultimately  have  not  proved  to  be  benefiicial,  as 
they  have  always  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  projectors.  But  to 
monopolize  any  article  of  common  and  daily  supply  and  con- 
sumption, to  a  miachievoua  degree^  is  absolutely  impossible; 
and  in  truth  the  natural  and  obvious  efifect  of  this  very  un- 
popular trade  is  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  community ; 
to  take /rom  the  market  a  portion  when  the  supply  is  large, 
and  to  restore  it  to  the  market  when  the  supply  is  small,  so  as 
to  level  as  much  as  possible  the  inequality  of  prices.  Grovern- 
ment  cannot  do  this  without  erecting  granaries;  which  we 
know  from  the  experience  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  be  a 
system  at  once  expensive  and  pernicious.  It  can  only  be 
accomplished  efifectually  by  that  description  of  men,  to  whom 
the  odious  name  of  monopolixer  is  commonly  applied."  It  is 
justly,  however,  observed  by  Mr.  Young,  that  "  in  France  the 
necessity  for  them  is  much  greater  than  in  England.  In  the 
former  country,  the  prevalence  of  small  farms  emptying  the 
whole  crop  into  the  markets  in  autumn,  without  making  any 
reserve  for  summer;  there  is  no  possible  remedy  but  many 
and  great  monopolizers,  who  are  beneficial  to  the  public  exactly 
in  proportion  to  their  profits.  But  in  a  country  like  England, 
divided  into  large  farms,  such  corn-dealers  (though  highly 
beneficial,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Smith's  reasonings,)  are  not 
equally  essential  The  fsurmers  are  rich  enough  to  wait  for 
their  retnmfl^  and  keep  a  rCBerve  in  stacks  to  be  thrashed  in 
fliunmer ;— the  Imt  of  all  metfaods,*  Mr.  Young  concludes,  ''  of 
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keeping  com,   and   the   only   one    in   which    it   receives 


At  the  moment,  indeed,  when  I  now  write,  (June  1800,)  i 
Bill  is  pending  in  Parliament,  which,  if  it  were  to  pass  into  a  1 
law,  would  establish  a  monopoly  in  this  branch  of  commerce  of  j 
a  most  dangerous  and  destructive  nature.  The  object  of  the  [ 
Bill  is  to  incorporate  certain  persons,  by  the  name  of  tha  ' 
London  Company  /or  the  Manufacture  of  Flour,  Meed,  and  i 
Bread,  The  argument  against  it  cannot  be  better  sUited  than  , 
by  copying  part  of  "  The  Resolutions  published  by  the  General  , 
Meeting  of  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Milk,  and  others  c 
cemed  in  the  Flour  Trade"  in  consequence  of  a  unanimoiu 
agreement  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  question  in  all  its  stages. 

"  1.  That  in  the  confidence  of  the  security  which  all  the  b 
jects  of  these  realms  enjoy  alike  under  the  laws,  several  millions  of 
money  have  been  embarked  in  the  construction  of  mills,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  fiour  and  meal ;  that  these  mills  have  o 
late  years  been  greatly  increased  in  number  and  capacity ; 
the  canals  by  which  the  country  is  intersected  have  greatljh 
facilitated  and  economized  the  circulation  of  grain  ;  and  1 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  trade,  unconnected  \ 
one  another,  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  whose  inte 
are  constantly  distinct,  and  even  opposite,  and  the  mediocrily 
of  whose  fortune  obliges  them  to  make  rapid  sales  of  an  article 
which  is  in  itself  perishable,  liave  given  rise  to  a  competition 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  flour  so  wide,  active,  and  in- 
cessant, as  to  give  the  best  possible  security  to  the  public  for  a 
regular  and  ample  supply  at  the  most  reasonable  rate. 

"  2.  That  the  Flour  Trade  has  gradually  grown  up  to  its 
present  perfect  state  by  this  open  competition,  derived  from 
the  freedom  and  security  it  has  enjoyeil ;  that  from  the  aboD- 
dance  of  mills,  no  obstruction  by  contrary  winds,  froste,  floods, 
droughts,  or  other  accidents,  has  been  found  to  intermpt  a 
regular  and  ample  supply  ;  that  no  speculation,  artifice,  fraud, 
or  combination,  can  now  affect  the  markets,  as  the  suppliee 
c-ome  to  the  metropoUs  by  so  many  channels,   and   from   : 

'  [TravfU  in  Frariff,]  pp.  480,  481,  n«l4i ;  [not  an  tinct  qnotslion.] 
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many  persons  unknown  to  one  another,  that  the  wheat,  by 
being  purchased  in  small  quantities,  in  different  places,  and  in 
the  most  quiet  and  unconnected  manner,  is  bought  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  the  interest  of  the  millers  being  the  check  be- 
tween the  grower  and  consumer  for  keeping  down  the  prices, 
while  the  very  great  contention  among  the  millers  themselves 
serves  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  manufacture ;  so  that  the 
price  of  flour  is  almost  invariably  in  the  London  market 
much  under  the  proportionate  rate  of  the  price  of  mealing 
wheat 

"  3.  That  the  erection  of  one  great  corporate  establishment, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  enormous  capital  of  £150,000 
divided  into  4800  shares,  and  which,  in  its  progress,  may  be 
increased  ad  infinitum — ^the  proprietors  of  which  are  to  be 
absolved  from  all  responsibility  for  their  transactions,  beyond 
the  amount  of  their  shares,  may  become  the  source  of  most 
serious  calamity,  and  cannot  possibly  be  productive  of  any 
benefit  to  the  public. 

^^  That  it  is  called  for  by  no  proved  or  apparent  necessity,  since 
experience  has  shewn  that  the  manufacture  of  flour,  meal,  and 
bread,  may  be  satisfactorily  carried  on  by  men  unconnected,  and 
whose  private  fortunes  are  answerable  to  the  community  for 
their  acts. 

"  That  to  grant  a  charter  with  exclusive  privil^s,  to  a 
numerous  body  of  persons,  who  must  confide  in  agents  to  carry 
on  a  trade  which  may  be  better  conducted  in  an  open  manner 
by  persons  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  families, 
woidd  be  inconsistent  with  the  protection  to  which  all  trades- 
men are  entitled  under  the  law,  and  by  which  they  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labour,  in  return  for  the  diligence,  skill,  and 
attention  which  they  exert  therein. 

'^  That  the  first  operation  of  this  charter  would  be  to  annihi- 
late all  the  small  mills  and  bake-houses  now  dispersed  over  the 
town  and  country,  by  which  not  only  great  accommodation  is 
given  to  the  people  in  their  vicinity,  by  the  supply  of  offal  for 
their  domestic  animals,  and  by  a  saving  of  time  and  fuel  in  the 
preparation  of  their  victuals ;  but  by  which  also  the  competi- 

VOL.  IX.  Q 
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tion  would  be  destroyed,  whicU  is  tlie  best  security  to  the  public, 
botli  for  an  ample  supply  at  a  reasonable  rate,  aud  for  prevent- 
ing all  improper  mixtures  and  adulteration  of  flour. 

"  That  even  if  the  views  of  the  undertakers  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  an  establishment  of  such  extent,  and  demanding  at 
one  spot  such  enormous  wfekly  supplies,  would  necesBarily 
govern  the  market  If  all  its  stock  should  be  purchased  in 
London,  it  would  frequently  require  to  buy  up  the  whole  quan- 
tity exposed  for  sale,  and  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealers 
as  to  price ;  or  if  it  became  its  own  importer,  and  drew  its  sup- 
plies from  various  quarters,  it  would  take  from  the  dealers 
certainty  of  a  sale  iu  London,  aud  would  deprive  the  metropol 
of  a  constant  and  regular  coru-market, 

"  That  if,  in  process  of  time,  it  should  degenerate  into  a  jol 
be  left  to  a  negligent  direction,  or  be  transferred  to  speculatons, 
it  might  be  productive  of  incalculable  mischief  to  the  metro- 
polis, since  being  left  in  the  Bill  free  from  all  restraiala,  (the 
objects  of  the  institution  even  being  undefined,  except  in  the 
preamble,)  tied  down  to  no  purpose,  obliged  to  perform  no  one 
service,  rendered  perpetual  as  to  duration,  and  the  proprietor 
absolved  from  all  responsibility  in  their  transactions  beytrnd 
£25  per  share,  they  might  enter  into  the  most  dangerous  epecu- 
lation-s,  and  create  the  most  extensive  and  destructive  mono- 
poly ;  they  might  not  merely  dictate  to  the  London  Market, 
but  intercept  the  transit  of  grain  through  the  country.  They 
might  import  quantities  of  foreign  produce  as  substttutes  for 
British  wheat,  to  the  injury  of  the  national  agriculture;  and 
being  relieved  from  all  the  checks  of  competition,  and  carrying 
on  the  joint  trades  of  miller  and  baker  under  the  same  roof, 
they  might  impose  any  species  of  bread  that  they  pleased  upon 
the  public  at  any  price. 

"  That  nn  establishment  of  so  enormous  a  size,  amassing  under, 
the  eye  of  the  people  such  a  stock  of  grain,  must  in  times  ofJ 
pcarcity  give  rise  to  jealousies  that  would  endanger  its  e: 
ence,  after  it  had  destroyed  all  the  other  sources  of  pul 
supply  ;  and  finally,  that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
to  trust  to  any  one  institution  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  sal 
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sistence  of  the  people,  since  experience  has  proved  that  no 
precaution  is  sufiGicient  to  prevent  the  ahnost  momentary 
destruction  of  the  most  stupendous  work. 

"  4  That  the  said  Bill,  so  unprecedented  in  its  nature,  and 
which  strikes  in  its  principle  at  the  foundation  of  all  legal 
security  for  trade,  be  therefore  opposed  in  all  its  stages ;  and 
that  the  mill-owners  and  occupiers  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, whose  interests  are  equally  threatened  thereby,  and  whom 
it  is  not  proposed  to  indemnify  for  the  destraction  of  their  pro- 
perty, be  called  upon  to  meet  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
to  shew  its  infallible  tendency  in  their  local  markets,  which 
constantly  take  their  tone  from  that  of  London ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  that  they  confide  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  that  a  bill  of 
such  magnitude,  and  pregnant  with  such  evils,  will  not  be 
hurried  through  the  house  until  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
country  to  deliberate  and  declare  their  sense  thereon."^ 


* "  London  Flour  Company"--"  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  he  said,  to  move 
two  or  three  clauBes,  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  the  minds,  and  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  seemed  to  he 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  Company 
having  so  long  a  term  of  duration,  he- 
fore  they  conld  he  dissolved,  as  ten 
jears;  the  first  clause,  therefore,  that 
he  should  move,  was  a  clause  to  enahle 
his  Mijesty,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  to  dissolve  the  said  Com- 
pany at  six  months*  notice,  whenever  it 
should  he.  made  appear  to  him  that  they 
had  ahused  their  powers,  or  heen  guilty 
of  practices  ii^'urious  to  the  puhlic ;  and 
to  make  room  for  that  clause,  he  would 
previously  move  to  leave  out  all  the 
words  of  limitation,  and  to  insert  the 
clause  he  had  drawn  up  in  place  of 
them. — Agreed  to. 

"  The  next  clause  his  Lordship  said 
he  should  move,  went  to  put  an  end  to 
ihe  jealousy  stated  to  prevail,  lest  the 
Company  should  hecome  com  merchants 
and  ooni  inporteni  which  they  them- 


selves professed  they  had  no  intention 
or  inclination  of  doing,  and  which,  in* 
deed,  the  very  words  of  the  Bill  would 
he  found  not  to  warrant.  As,  however, 
it  must  he  thought  right  that  the  Com- 
pany should  have  a  power  to  sell  their 
damaged  wheat,  or  wheat  under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  in  the  clause  that 
he  was  about  to  move,  the  Company 
were  restricted  from  selling  more  than 
1000  quarters  in  any  one  week.  His 
Lordship  moved  a  clause  to  that  efifect, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

"  The  third  clause  which  he  meant  to 
introduce,  was  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  hakers  respecting  the  standard 
wheaten  bread.  His  Lordship  said  it 
was  a  singular  circumstance,  that  it  was 
asserted  that  such  bread  was  not  suited 
to  the  taste  of  this  vast  metropolis, 
though  speaking  with  respect  to  the 
common  people,  it  was  fitted  for  indivi- 
duals from  all  the  different  provinces 
and  counties  in  the  kingdom,  in  many 
of  which  no  other  than  household  bread 
was  ever  tasted.    Yet  these  veiy  indivi- 
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[ehjbsect.  II.] — Of  the  Trade  carried  on  hj  the  Merchant 
Importer  o/Orain/or  Home  CoTiswnptwn. 

The  beneficial  teudency  of  this  branch  of  the  Corn-trade  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  such  a  country  as  Qreat 
Britain,  byincreaBiDgthe  immediate  supply  of  the  home  market, 
would  appear,  at  the  first  view,  to  be  too  obvious  to  etond  in 
need  of  any  illustration. 

It  has,  liowever,  been  imagined  by  many,  that  Una  advantage 
IB  only  apparent ;  [1°]  that  on  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
it  is   confined   to  manufacturera   and  the  other  cUsses  whi 
living  in  towns,  derive  their  supply  of  provisions  from  1 
country  ;  while,  in  the  eamii  proportion,  it  is  injurious  to  thi 
cultivators  of  the  land,  both  proprietors  and  farmers.     Nay,' 
p*]  it  has  been  alleged,  that  even  to  the  mercantile  interest  it 


duflia,  if  tlie  Fact  were  trne  as  asserted, 
changed  iheir  taato  oa  coming  to  town, 
and  nothing,  fflraooth,  but  fine  wliil« 
bread  could  be  relished  bj  tbem,  tbongli 
accordiDg  Ui  the  opinion  of  man;  judges, 
it  was  n  worse  anil  Ins  wbolesume 
bread  tban  the  brown  bread.  Mis  Lord- 
■hip  said,  bwever,  as  the  aniiiie  of  bread 
■tood  at  present,  the  alandard  wbcalen 
bread  conldnot  be  made  by  the  comnion 
baker,  and  therefore  tbe  bitkers  appre- 
hended that  the  sale  of  brown  brend 
near  tbeir  abops  would  lessep  their  dia- 
tom, ae  it  wonld  be  aiibatiluted  ia  lien 
of  their  Gae  bread.  He  owned,  be 
thought,  there  was  Bouie  wcicht  in  thin 
appnhenaioQ,  (hough  ihc  elTect  of  it 
wonld  be  tiifiiug  indeed.  lU  he  had  aeen 
torn  a  Ta^iI^ty  of  calaulationa  upon  the 
■ulgect.  He  vimld,  buwever,  move  a 
oinnse,  enobting  ihe  bnkern  to  make  the 
■t;indiinl  wbeatin  or  hocMbold  brewl, 
in  the  Bame  muuiDr  hb  tbo  Company 
were  niilhoriwd  to  do  by  the  Bill,  by 
enabling  Ihe  Magistrates  lo  net  an  ade- 
quate aaaize  tliereon.  Thin  would  add  to 
the  competiLion,  and  at  the  hudo  time 
that  Ibe  iocreaiied  eonaumptioa  of  the 
hous<?holil  bread  would  lessen  the  con- 


auiiiplian  of  ihc  Gnc  bread,  a 
go  liirtUer,  ao  wonld  it,  in  a  ci 
portion,  diminieU  the  necHM 
large  an  importation  of  fottign  wbe 
which  certainly  wna  an  olgec 
deeirable.  Hnring  ihns  eipluDed  t] 
object  of  the  clanno.  his  Lordofaip  n 


ungri 


edit 


"TliB  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  hew 
ed  to  my  but  s  very  few  word*:  , 
first  he  declared,  that  after  tha  taO* 
eoDiiderab'on  of  the  Bill  in  etwj  pi 
of  Ticw,  he  was  sntiefied  that  ttu  ji 
ciple  wai  right,  and  he  tnwted  I 
under  ihv  pnniaiona  of  the  Bill  kod  d 
clanseB  that  he  had  moved,  not  I 
that  all  abirm  aiid  apprch(>anoB  of  A 
c!er  from  it  wnuld  h^  set 
(hat  the  effei^t  of  the  meature  would  1^ 
found  to  bo  what  the  gentlemm  « 
projected  aincBrel?  meant  it  lo  bl^  ■ 
great  use  and  advnnlagB  to  the  p  "  ~ 
He  wnuld  tbercfore  move  tbat  the  S 
be  rcHd  a  third  time,    The  Billw, 
a  third  lime,  passed,  and  ordered  to  1 
w.nt  down  to  the  Commons,  whfc  f 
ameuimeuts."— {Cot  Ironi  a  Newt 
but  no  reference  given.] 
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must  be  prejudicial  in  the  end,  by  the  discouragement  it 
gives  to  that  home  agriculture  from  which  the  only  regular 
and  steady  supply  of  the  market  can  be  expected. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  founded  on  the 
supposed  injury  which  a  freedom  of  importation  does  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  land,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remark,  that 
although  it  may  lower  somewhat  the  average  money  price  of 
corn,  it  cannot  possibly  operate  to  diminish  its  real  value,  or 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  "  If 
importation  was  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country 
gentlemen  would  probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  less 
money  for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  present,  when  importa- 
tion is,  in  general,  virtually  prohibited  ;  but  the  money  which 
they  got  would  be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all 
other  kinds,  and  would  employ  more  labour.  And,  of  conse- 
quence, their  real  wealth  would  be  the  same  as  at  present, 
although  it  might  be  expressed  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver."* 

In  proof  of  this  position,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  what 
Mr.  Smith  has  so  ingeniously  and  satisfactorily  established 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  money  price  of  com  in  regulating 
that  of  all  other  commodities. 

"  It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  must  be 
always  such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  a  quantity  of 
com  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family,  either  in  the 
liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing, 
stationary,  or  declining  circumstances  of  the  society  oblige  his 
employers  to  maintain  him. 

"  It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period  of  improvement, 
must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  com,  though  the  pro- 
portion is  different  in  different  periods.  It  regulates,  for 
example,  the  money  price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  butchers'  meat, 
of  horses,  and  the  maintenance  of  horses,  of  land  carriage  con- 
sequently, or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the 
country. 

"  By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 

*  [  WeaHh  of  Abiibw,  Book  IV.  chap.  v. ;  Vol.  II.  p.  311 ,  tenth  cdition-l 
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rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  tbat  of  the  materials  of 
manufactures.  By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour, 
regulates  that  of  maQufacturiDg  arts  aod  induEtry  ;  and 
regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manufactui 
The  money  price  of  labour,  aud  of  everything  that  is  the 
duce  either  of  land  or  labour,  must  necessarily  either  riae  or 
in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  corn."* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  id  consequence  of  a  fi 
importation  the  average  money  price  of  corn  should  fall,  neitbi 
the  circumstances  of  the  farmer,  nor  those  of  the  landloi 
would  be  in  the  smallest  degree  hurt  by  the  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  ft  free 
importation  of  corn,  accompanied  with  a  freedom  of  expoTta>- 
tion,  is  the  only  effectual  expedient  for  preventing  those  flno- 
tuations  in  the  money  price  of  this  article  which  take  place 
under  the  present  system.  And  it  is  surely  more  beneficial, 
both  to  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,^  that  coru  should 
be  always  at  a  steady  and  medium  price,  than  that  it  should 
sometimes  greatly  exceed,  end  at  other  tiines  fall  greatly  below 
tbat  medium. 

The  steadiness  in  the  money  price  of  corn  is  beneficial  to  the 
landed  interest ;  for,  as  the  prices  of  labour  and  manufactures 
are  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn,  the  first  would  soon  become 
uniform  if  the  last  were  rendered  so ;  and  the  value  of  corn 
would  thereby  be  ascertained  by  a  steady  medium  price  of 
labour,  instead  of  a  money  price  subject  to  perpetual  variations. 

The  same  steadiness  is  for  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turers, as  it  prevents  equally  that  poverty  and  distress  to 
■which  their  workmen  are  subject  in  dear  years;  and  tl 
dissipation  and  idleness  which  are  the  consequences  of  an 
traordinary  plenty. 

At  present,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  free- 
dom of  importation,  with  respect  to  which  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  to  prohibit  the  importatioo 

■  [WeaUA  ef  h'athnt.   Book   IV.  '  Rfp<M  of  tht.   CommitM  tf  tlm   I 

chiip  T^   Vnl,  n.  pp.  !68,  Jfifl,  Mnth       Town-CoumU  of  Gtat<jae  <m  lAe  Oorm  \ 
«dition.|  Bill,  &c.  &r..  1791. 
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of  corn,  when  it  is  at  such  a  price  as  to  disable  a  part  of  the 
community  from  buying  a  sufficiency,  is  to  increase  the  misery 
of  the  poor,  in  order  to  add  to  the  nominal  opulence  of  the 
ricL  In  truth,  a  measure  of  this  sort,  adopted  with  a  view  to 
raise  the  price,  is  nearly  the  same  as  prohibiting  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  and  consequent  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  in  order  to  serve  the  owners  of  those  lands  that  can- 
not be  farther  improved,  or  converting  the  lialf  of  the  kingdom 
into  a  forest,  in  order  to  serve  the  proprietors  of  the  other  half. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  food  when  the 
prices  are  far  below  what  admits  of  importation  ;^  and  that  as 
com  turns  dearer,  a  greater  and  greater  number  must  lessen 
their  quantity.  Indeed,  if  after  a  deficient  crop,  the  whole 
people  continued  to  subsist  in  the  same  liberal  manner  as  in  a 
year  of  plenty,  provisions  would  rise  beyond  all  bounds.  The 
fact  however  is,  that  as  provisions  advance  in  price,  more  and 
more  people  lessen  their  allowance  and  give  up  the  competi- 
tion ;  and  thus  prevent  prices  from  rising  in  proportion  to  the 
deficiency.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  price  of  butcher  meat 
seldom  varies  above  a  half,  while  bread  is  often  double  or  triple 
of  its  ordinary  price.  As  the  former  article  is  a  sort  of  luxury, 
the  competition  for  it  is  sooner  given  up  by  the  lower  classes ; 
whereas  bread  must  be  had  by  every  person,  though  in  small 
quantities,  whatever  the  price  may  be.  Hence,  too,  it  happens, 
that  in  poor  countries  butcher  meat  is  generally  cheapest  when 
com  is  high,  the  lower  classes  not  being  then  able  to  purchase 
any ;  and  that  in  London,  where  the  richness  of  the  inhabitants 
keeps  up  the  competition,  the  variation  in  the  price  of  butcher 
meat  is  much  greater  than  in  the  remote  provinces. 

The  inference  which  I  draw  from  these  considerations  is,  that 
the  variations  in  the  price  of  com,  however  great,  are  not  always 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  difierence  between  a  plen- 
tiful and  a  deficient  crop ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very  great 
rise  of  price  may  be  occasioned  by  a  very  trifling  deficiency 

'  See  D€no9orii  ThonghU^  &o. 
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in  the  harvest,  accompanied  with  a  general  alarm  ;  aud,  i 
other  haucf,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  oumbers  ( 
people  in  Great  Britain  are  BOmetimes  obliged  to  put  them 
selves  on  short  allowance  long  before  corn  has  risen  to  that  r 
which  permits  importatioa, 

Let  118  now  consider  what  effect  a  freettnm  of  ituportaticHi  i 
Hkely  to  have  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

It  has  heen  already  shewTi,  that  iu  proportion  as  the  i 
price  of  com  falls,  the  real  value  of  silver  rises,  and  tiiat  tliia 
must  necessarily  lower  somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  com- 
modities,  so  as  to  give  the  industry  of  the  country,  where  it 
takes   place,   some   advantage   in   all   foreign   markets.     Tlia 
tendency,  therefore,  of  this  fall  in  the  money  price  of  com,  is, 
so  far,  to  encourage  and  increase  that  industry.     It  is  evident, 
also,  that  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn  (wliich,  aa  was 
formerly  observed,  is,  in  every  country,  by  far  the  most  extensive 
and  important  market  for  Ihat  commodity,)  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  general  industry  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  or 
to  the  nnmber  of  those  who  are  employed  in  producing  something 
else,  which  they  may  give  in  exchange  for  this  great  necessoir 
of  life.     That  rise,  therefore,  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  which 
is  the  effect  of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  corn,  tends 
to  enlarge  the  most  extensive  market  for  corn,  and  thereby  U 
encourage  instead  of  discouraging  its  growth.     It  encouragei 
cultivation  in  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways,  by  increasing  tha] 
number  of  inhabitanis  upon  the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  hfM 
providing  customers  to  buy  the  produce  at  home,  fi"ee  of  thai 
expense  of  carriage,  and  who  can  furoLih  the  proprietors  with! 
the   manufactures   which  they  may  want,   also   free   of  tbiftfl 
expense.     Even  the  money  income  of  the  farmer  (and,  of  000-^ 
sequence,  the  rents  of  the   landlord)  may,  in  this  way, 
instead  of  falling,  as  the  greatness  of  the  quantity  which  he 
sella  may  do  more  than  compensate,  in  point  of  pecuniary  profit^   , 
the  reduction  in  the  price. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  that  may  operate  in  favour  J 
of  the  money  income  of  the  farmer  and  landlord,  while  tlui  i 
nominal  price  of  corn  is  lowered  ;  for,  in  so  far  as  tills  redac- 
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tioQ  of  price  increases  maDufactures  and  population,  it  must 
raise  the  price  of  other  productions  of  the  land,  which  cannot 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries,  such  as  butcher  meat, 
poultry,  milk,  grass,  hay,  and  various  other  articles. 

Thf  s  position  does  not  rest  upon  theory  only ;  it  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  experience.^  It  is  well  known,  that  every  district 
where  manufactures  are  established,  must  import  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  those  where  there  are  no  manufactures.  And 
yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  land  gives  a  higher  rent,  and  is 
better  cultivated,  and  people  Uve  better  and  are  richer  in  ma- 
nufisu^turing  districts  than  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  the 
country ;  that  is,  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  districts 
which  import,  not  on  those  which  export ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
in  Holland,  which  imports  the  means  of  subsistence  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  the  land  gives  a  higher  rent,  and  is  better 
cultivated,  and  the  people,  how  precarious  soever  the  foundation 
of  their  National  wealth,  are  individually  richer  than  in  any 
country  of  Europe.* 

Tlie  rise  in  the  rent  of  land  in  manufacturing  countries,  and 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  is  not  owing  to  the  rise  of 
corn,  which  is  the  greatest  article  of  the  labourer's  food,  nor  to 
the  rise  of  wool,  leather,  wood,  4c.,  which  are  the  articles  most 
needed  for  his  clothing  and  conveniences.  All  these  can  be 
imported  at  a  small  expense ;  and  none  of  them  are  much 
dearer  in  London,  where  they  are  all  imported,  than  in  the  re- 
mote provinces.  But  the  rise  of  rent,  in  the  circumstances  just 
stated,  is  owing  to  the  demand  for  articles  which  it  is  impossible 
to  import,  and  for  some  that  cannot  be  imported  but  at  a  great 
expense, — for  milk,  garden  stufifs,  hay,  straw,  grass,  for  riding 
and  carriage  horses,  poultry,  lamb,  veal,  &c.  Most  of  these 
articles  are  used  by  the  higher  classes,  and  their  high  prices 
do  not  affect  the  poor.  They  add  to  the  money  income  of  the 
fiirmer  and  landlord,  without  occasioning  any  inconvenience  to 

'  Daw8on*8  ThoughU^  &c.    See  also  *  [See   Joseph  Scaliger'a  £pigram, 

Report  qf  the  Toum- Council  of  GUugow,  De  Mirandie  Btiiavite,  supra^  PoUti- 

lan  the  Com  BiU,  1791J  pp.  7,  8,—  calEconomy.Yoll.iWorke.YolVm.) 

(both  Teiy  conibfled  on  this  head.)  p.  284.] 
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the  labouring  classes.  Aod  (on  the  Hiipposition  that  a  perfect 
freedom  of  importation  were  established)  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced,  iu  some  degree,  over  the  country  at  large,  by  thai 
rise  in  various  articles  of  rude  produce,  which  would  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  thriving  manulactures. 

If  a  free  importation  of  corn  had  been  allowed  from  the 
settling  of  America,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  effects  it  mi 
not  have  produced  on  the  popidation  and  wealth  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Americans  would  thus  have  been  induced  to 
cultivate  more  and  more  laud,  and  to  produce  more  and  more 
food  and  materials  for  manufactures,  t<)  supply  the  wants  of 
the  increasing  numbers  of  people  that  have  no  land  at  home. 
The  restraints  on  importation,  which  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  discourage  the  attempts 
under-peopled  countries  to  supply  our  deficiencies ;  for  no  cul- 
tivator will  raise  provisions  for  a  market  that  may  not  be  o] 
for  several  years.  Hence,  even  in  America  where  land  is 
pleutiful,  they  only  cultivate  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  suppl; 
the  demand  at  home,  and  the  common  demand  from  Europ^^ 
but  not  for  any  exti-aordinary  demand  from  such  a  nation 
Britain,  where  the  liberty  of  importation  depends  on  contio- 
gencies  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  calculation. 

As  I  have  made  frequent  references  in  the  course  of  the  foi 
going  argument  to  our  own  country,  I  ought  perhaps  to  ha^ 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  state  of  oui 
existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  importation.     But  1  was  un- 
willing to  interrupt  the  general  reasoning  with  local  details 
and  it  appeared  to  me  more  advisable  to  delay  any  histori< 
statements  that  I  had  to  offer  with  respect  to  particular  ayst 
of  policy,  till  1  had  concluded  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  genei 
principles  by  which  they  ought  to  he  regulated.     In  the  meaa- 
time,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  few  facts  to  which  I 
have  ala'ady  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the  way  of  illustratioD^ 
and  of  which  a  short  statement  may  perhaps  throw  additioDi 
light  on  some  of  the  preceding  conclusions. 

"  By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13,  the  importnlion  of  wheal 
whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not  exceed  fift; 
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three  shillings  and  fourpence  the  quarter,  was  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  sixteen  shillings  the  quarter,  and  to  a  duty  of  eight 
shillings  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  four  pounds.  The 
former  of  these  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
taken  place  only  in  times  of  very  great  scarcity,  and  the  latter 
has  not  taken  place  at  all.  Yet  till  wheat  had  risen  above  this 
latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  subjected  to  a  very  high 
duty;  and  till  it  had  risen  to  the  former,  to  a  duty  which 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  The  importation  of  other  sorts  of 
grain  was  restrained  by  duties  proportionally  high. 

<<  The  distress  which  in  years  of  scarcity  the  strict  execution 
of  this  statute  might  have  brought  upon  the  people,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  very  great  But  upon  such  occasions  its 
execution  was  generally  suspended  b^  temporary  statutes, 
which  permitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign 
com.  The  necessity  of  these  temporary  statutes  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  impropriety  of  this  general  one."* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  inconsistency  of  this  statute 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Smith 
acknowledges  its  necessity  as  a  counterpart  to  the  law  which 
establishes  a  bounty  on  exportation.  "If  when  wheat  was 
either  below  forty- eight  shillings  the  quarter,  or  not  much  above 
it,  foreign  com  could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or 
upon  pajring  only  a  small  duty,  it  might  have  been  exported 
again  with  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  to  the  entire  perversion  of  the  institution, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home 
growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries."  .... 
"  The  restraints  on  importation,  indeed,  were  prior  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  bounty,  but  they  were  plainly  dictated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  by  the  same  principles  which  afterwards 
enacted  that  regulation."  f 

(Interpolation  from  Notes.) — It-  now  only  remains,  before 
concluding  this  branch  of  our  subject,  to  mention  two  miscel- 

•  [Wealth  o/Nationt,  Book  IV.  chap.  ▼.;  Vol  II.  pp.  812,  813,  tenth  edition.] 
t  [Ibid.  p.  313.] 
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laneous  particulars  coonectetl  with  it,  which  could  not  pro- 
perly be  introdnced  sooner. 

I  before  remarkedj  how  very  inconsiderable  the  trade  of  thi 
importer,  and  indeed  of  all  the  departments  of  the  commert 
of  com  ia,  when  compared  with  that  which  circulateB  the  honi 
produce  in  an  extensive  agricultural  country  like  ours.   Accord-J 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  Com  Tracts,  the  average  proportion  o 
all  kinds  of  grain  imported  to  those  consumed,  did  not,  in  tbivl 
country,  exceed  that  of  1  to  570 ;  and  the  average  quantity  o 
all  sorts  of  grain  exported,  did  not  exceed  the  one-and-thirtietll''V 
part  of  the   annual   produce,   even  in  the   highest  year  ever 
known,  1750,  when  the  exports  amounted  to  1,500,220  quarters  • 
Since  the  publication,  indeed,  of  that  valuable  work,  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  this   country   have   undergone  very   material*  J 
changes.     But   still   the  quantities  of  grain   imported,   howl 
astonishing  soever  in  their  comparative  extent  they  may  be,  and  1 
however  creditable  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  country, 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  quantities  required  for  con- 
sumption.  Even  in  the  year  1800,  when  our  importations  were 
made  at  an  expense  of  £15,000,000,  these  did  not,  according  to 
a  computation  of  the  national  cousumption  published  in  the 
Farmers'  Magazine,  exceed  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  supply ; 
and  according  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,f  did  not 
exceed  an  eighteenth.     And  yet  it  is  not  many  years  since  it 
was  the  general  belief,  that  our  importations  had  risen  to  a 
third  or  a  i'ourth  of  the  annual  consumption,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  to  a  half.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that 
these  estimates  of  our  expenditure  during  the  year  1801,  turn 
out  to  be  below  ita  real  amount ;  for  it  was  expressly  stated  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  arguing  that  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  pay- 
in   specie,  (7th   February  1803,)    that  £20,000,000  sterling- 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  to  purchase  com  during  t 
preceding  scarcity. 

The  first  writer  who  undeceived  the  public  with  regard  IqM 
the  amount  of  our  importations,  was  the  ingenious  author  of  J 

,,  Vol.  I  (ijwi.,  Vol  vjn.)p.  2 
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the  Com  Tracts^  [1758,  (fee. ;]  and  much  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  same  subject,  brought  up  to  the  year  1801,  may  be 
found  in  the  pamphlets  published  some  time  ago  by  Lord 
SheflSeld*  and  Sir  Thomas  Turton.f  Inconsiderable,  however, 
as  our  importations  are,  compared  with  the  demands  of  our 
population,  they  afford  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
commercial  resources  of  this  country. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Thomas  Turton's  pamphlet,  that  it  was 
against  this  description  of  traders  that  the  outcry  was  most 
violent  during  the  time  of  the  London  disturbances ;  a  memor- 
able example  of  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  into  which 
the  multitude  may  be  betrayed  by  ill-intentioned  men  when 
under  the  pressure  of  want.  For  a  refutation  of  the  prejudice, 
I  refer  to  what  Sir  Thomas  Turton  has  written  with  excellent 
good  sense  on  the  subject 

With  respect  to  the  countries  from  which  these  importations 
were  obtained,  I  cannot  now  enter  into  any  particulars.  I 
shall  just  remark,  therefore,  that  among  the  great  granaries 
from  which  they  are  derived,  the  best  are  those  of  the  North  of 
Europe :  Poland,  Prussia,  Bussia,  and  Denmark,  particularly 
the  two  former.  A  small  quantity  of  com,  chiefly  in  the  state 
of  flour,  was  brought  from  Canada  and  the  American  States. 
With  regard  to  the  last  of  these,  we  are  informed  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  that  part  of  the  tobacco  grounds  in  Virginia  now 
produce  wheat,  but  that  PenuEfylvania,  which  formerly  raised  a 
surplus  for  exportation,  now  grows  hardly  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption.  We  have  but  once  imported  grain  from  Africa ; 
that  was  in  the  year  1796,  when  30,000  quarters  of  com  were 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  quality  of  this  grain  was  such,  however,  that  great  part  of 
it  is  understood  to  have  been  re-exported.  None  has  been  im- 
ported from  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of 
the  regulations  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague  into 
this  country. — {End  of  interpolation  from  Notes.) 

*  [Remarks  on  the  Defideney  of  f  [An  Address  to  the  Good  Sense 
Grain  occasioned  by  the  Bad  Harvest^  and  Candour  of  the  People  in  behalf  of 
1799,  ISOO.]  the  Dealers  in  Com,  &c.,  1800.] 
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[sOBSEcT,  Hi.] — Of  the  Tmde  curried  on  bi/  the  Mei 
Exporter  of  Com  for  Foreign  Consumption, 

That  this  trade  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  j 
supply  of  the  home  market  is  abundantly  evident  Its  in- 
fluence, however,  is  not  the  lesa  real,  that  the  process  by  trbidi 
it  operates  is  indirect  and  circuitous. 

The  supply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be  plentiful,  anlew 
the  surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  case?,  be  exported  ;  a  prohibi- 
tion to  export  necessarily  limiting  the  improvement  and  culti-' 
vation  of  the  country,  to  what  the  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants  reqnires.  The  freedom  of  exportation  enables  i\ 
to  extend  cultivation  for  the  supply  of  foreign  nations.* 

The  effectual  encouragemeut  which  a  free  exportation  gii 
to  agriculture,  and  of  consequence  its  indirect  tendency 
process  of  time  to  reduce  prices,  are  well  illustrated  by 
anecdote  mentioned  by  the  author  [Charles  Smith]  of  ihfl 
Three  Com  Tracts,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who  was  bd 
eye-witoess  of  the  facts.' 

"  In  Turkey,  the  Grand  Vizier,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago," — the  Com  Tracts,  I  believe,  were  first  published  [at  Lon- 
don] in  the  year  1758, — "  suffered  a  more  general  exportation 
of  corn  to  be  carried  on,  and  more  openly  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  done,  insomuch  that  three  hundred  French 
vessels,  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  tous,  were,  on  one  day, 
seen  to  enter  Smyrna  Bay  to  load  com,  and  wiieat  was  thea 
sold  for  less  than  seventeenpcnce,  English,  a  bushel,  with  all 
the  expcDses  in  putting  the  same  on  board,  included. 

"  From  these  open  proceediDgs  the  Janizaries  and  people 
took  the  alarm,  pretending  that  all  the  corn  was  going  to  be 
exi>orted,  and  that  they,  in  consequence,  must  be  starved ;  aod 
in  Constantinople  grew  so  mutinous,  that  they  could  not  be 
appeased  till  the  Vizier  was  strangled,  and  his  body  thrown  out 
to  them. 


lew 
ibi- 


•[HW/Ao/'WHwM,  BooilV.  chop.  '  P.  S."!.— [Load,  eil,   1706;  p.  29,  J 

. ;  Vul.  IT.  p.  313,  Mj..  lealh  edition.)       Edin.  ed.  1753,] 
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''  His  successor  took  particular  care  not  to  split  on  the  same 
rock,  and  would  suffer  no  exportation  at  all;  many  of  the 
farmers,  who  looked  on  the  exportation  as  their  greatest  de- 
mand, neglected  tillage,  to  save  their  rents,  which  in  that 
country  are  paid  either  in  kind,  or  in  proportion  to  their  crops, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  in  less  than  three  years  the  same 
quantity  of  corn  which,  in  time  of  export,  sold  for  not  quite 
seventeenpence,  was  worth  more  than  six  shillings,  and  the 
distresses  of  the  people  in  Smyrna  were  such,  that  every  hake- 
house  and  magazine  of  corn  was  obliged  to  have  a  military 
guard,  which  took  care  that  no  one  person  should  have  more 
than  a  fixed  quantity ;  and  so  strictly  was  this  order  observed, 
that  an  English  ship,  in  the  Turkey  trade,  was  detained  for 
sailing  some  time  for  want  of  bread. 

'^  The  ill  consequences  of  these  proceedings  were  not  removed 
in  many  years,  and  to  this  day  the  fate  of  the  Vizier,  as  an 
unfortunate  good  man,  is  Icunented" 

(Interpolation  Jrom  Notes.) — In  such  small  states  as  those 
of  Italy  or  Switzerland,  an  unlimited  exportation  might  per- 
haps be  attended  with  danger,  though  even  there  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  would  be  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the 
extraordinary  demand  from  other  countries,  occasioned  by  their 
absurd  regulations  with  respect  to  the  Corn-trade.  In  such 
agricultural  regions  as  Great  Britain  and  France,  exportation 
can  never  furnish  a  ground  for  any  serious  alarm.  To  a  case 
of  absolute  necessity,  indeed,  if  such  case  should  ever  occur,  all 
other  considerations  must  of  course  give  way.  But  it  is  only 
in  such  a  case  that  the  statesman  can  have  any  apology  to 
plead  for  violating  that  sacred  principle  of  justice,  which  en- 
titles the  farmer,  like  any  other  merchant,  to  send  his  commo- 
dity to  the  most  profitable  market  In  our  own  country, 
however,  the  general  tendency  of  our  regulations  has  plainly 
been  to  increase  agriculture,  by  not  only  permitting  exporta- 
tion, but  by  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty  when  prices  are  low, 
checking,  at  the  same  time,  the  importation  of  com  by  heavy 
duties ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  a  scarcity,  by  prohi- 
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biting  exportation  when  prices  are  Iiigh,  and  allowing  importa- 
tion at  an  easy  duty.  Of  our  regulations  on  this  subject,  the 
last  permanent  one  was  that  of  1791,  by  which  the  whole 
maritime  part  of  England  was  divided  into  twelve  distrtcta, 
for  t)ie  purpose  of  regulating  the  imports  and  exports  of  corn, 
and  the  various  rates  of  duties ;  the  maritime  part  of  Scotland 
being  in  like  manner  divided  into  four  districts,  making  ia  all 
sixteen.  This  statute  further  enacted,  that  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  com  at  the  port  of  London  should  be  r^nlated 
by  the  prices  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  that  an  inspector  of 
corn  returns  should  be  appointed. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  and  obvious  objections  to  which 
these  very  complicated  arrangements  are  liable,  few  legislative 
acts  have  received  higher  panegyrics  from  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  writers  than  the  Corn  Act  of  1791,  "  All  the  elaboration 
of  diligence,"  says  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
understood  to  have  had  a  chief  share  in  preparing  the  statute,) 
"  and  all  the  wisdom  of  experience,  were  employed  in  forming 
this  Corn  Act."*  And  yet  the  same  writer  acknowledges  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Political  Estimate,  that  "  a  continued 
succession  of  unfavourable  seasons  had  rendered  nugatory  its 
judicious  enactments"! 

Withont  entering  into  any  statement  of  details  on  this  par- 
ticidar  subject,  I  shall  mention  only  the  very  striking  contrast 
which  our  policy  of  late  presents  to  what  it  formerly  was; 
forcing  importation  into  an  island  from  which  exportation  was 
80  long  rewarded  with  a  premium.  In  consequence  of  a  change 
in  our  national  circumstances,  which  I  shall  not  here  stop  to 
investigate,  those  considerations  which  influenced  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  period  when  the  bounty  was  first  established  no 
longer  exist ;  and  the  apprehensions  lest  our  landed  gentle- 
men and  fanners  should  lose  by  a  superabundant  produce,  have 
been  converted  into  an  alarm  lest  they  should  be  imdersold  ia 
our  own  markets  by  foreign  farraersj  cultivating  their  lands 
a  smaller  expense.  Though,  however,  this  change  of  circutBoi 
stances  renders  the  laws  relating  to  exportation  of  les 

•  [Palitkai  Eitimale.  Clinp.  lij.  p.  2G4,  edit.  1812]  t  ['W.] 
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than  they  fonnerly  were,  a  history  of  them,  and  the  inquiries 
with  which  they  are  connected,  must  be  at  all  times  interestbg. 
I  therefore  shall  make  no  apology  for  stating  a  few  facts  and 
observations  relative  to  a  branch  of  trade  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  discussion,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  idea  of  rewarding  exportation  with  a  bounty,  seems  first 
to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  although  it 
has  been  very  generaUy  referred  to  a  period  somewhat  later, 
(12th  Charles  II.,  15ih  Charles  II.,  and  25th  Charles  II.)  By 
the  1st  William  and  Mary,  the  bounties  on  the  several  sorts  of 
grain  were  established  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they 
subsisted  till  the  year  1773.  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Political 
Survey  of  Qreat  Britain^  says,  that  ^^  Uiough  this  statute  is 
generally  considered  as  the  first  Bounty  Act,  the  r^ulations 
which  it  contains  are  the  very  same  with  those  of  the  25th 
Charles  II."'***  Its  evident  design  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
com,  which,  indeed,  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Act  to  be  too 
low ;  and  it  is  commonly  understood  to  have  been  passed  as  a 
return  to  the  landed  interest,  for  their  exertions  in  placing  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  King  William.  As  the  bounty,  too,  was 
confined  to  com  exported  in  English  ships,  it  operated  in  in- 
creasing the  shipping  and  sailors  of  the  country ;  and,  in  fact, 
while  the  exportation  continued,  gave  employment^  from  the 
quantify  and  bulk  of  com,  to  a  much  greater  number  of  vessels 
than  any  other  trade.  In  conformity  with  this  last  view  of 
the  Bouniy  Act,  the  Abb^  Gkdiani,  who  is  sometimes  disposed, 
like  many  other  foreigners,  to  discover  reasons  of  remote  expe- 
diency for  English  enactments,  which  really  did  not  influence 
the  Legislature,  says,  that  it  was  to  encourage  our  shipping  that 
this  Act  was  passed. 

The  high  price  of  com  in  1751,  occasioned  much  tumult 
and  riot  in  dififorent  parts  of  the  island,  and  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  speonlationB  of  tbd  poUtkiaii  on  this  department  of  trade, 
partioolariy  witiii^gatdtoihaaipidMiigrofiliBlx^  The 
popular  damonr  beoms  ilill  ^1760, 1766, 

and  1767;  and  ia  •fv"  Maces 
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have  goDe  on  increasing  in  viulenceto  Uie  present  timeB.  Two 
remarkable  alterations  of  our  law  in  this  matter  desen'c  parti- 
onlar  notice.  The  first  of  theae  is  the  Act  1773,  which  wag 
conducted  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Burke. 
With  respect  to  this  Act,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it 
effected  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Boaoty  Act,  though  it  retained 
the  language  of  that  statute,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
opinions,  wliicli  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  betray  than  to  con- 
quer, it  has  accordingly  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Smith,  in 
conformity  with  bis  own  system,  to  be  like  the  laws  of  Solon,  if 
not  the  best  in  itself,  the  best  which  the  temper  and  situation 
of  the  times  would  admit.  The  second  of  these  Acts,  the  Corn 
Bill  of  1804,  plainly  implies  a  dereliction  of  those  general  prin- 
ciplcG  which  influenced  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  Act  1T73, 
The  policy  of  the  statute  encouraging  exportation  by  a 
bounty,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  since  the 
year  1751,  that  I  nhall  enter  very  slightly  into  the  discussion, 
more  especially,  as  t!ie  actual  circumstances  of  the  country  now 
render  it  of  comparatively  little  importance.  It  is  highly  ex- 
tolled by  tho  French  Economists,  by  the  author  of  the  Tracts 
on  the  Corn-trade,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  and  by  Mr.  Dlrom. 
Mr,  [Adam]  Smith  has  exerted  great  ingenuity  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  baa  found  a  very  able  supporter  in 
Mr,  Howlelt,*  who,  afttr  having  yielded  to  the  prevailing 
opinions  concerning  its  expediency,  confesses  himself  a  com- 
plete proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Smith.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  reasonings  of  this  part  of  the  Wealth  of  Natione 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Anderson's  Observations  on  the  Means 
of  Promoting  National  Industry,  in  the  Supplement  to  Mr. 
Dirom's  Inquiry,  by  Mr.  Maekie  of  Ormiston,  and  in  the 
last  two  editions  of  the  Essay  on  Population  by  Mr.  Malttina^ 
[1803  and  1806.]  This  last  author  is  by  far  the  ablest  advo- 
cate for  the  bounty  who  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
thft  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  and  although  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared  to  adopt  implicitly  hia  own  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  \ 
wisdom  of  the  measure,  yet  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that   I 

•  [Dirperiiono/llie  Gloomy  Ajqyrfheniioiu,  &c.,  1797,  p,  37,  teq.] 
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he  has  clearly  pointed  out  more  than  one  vulnerable  part  of 
Mr.  Smith's  argument.  Some  of  his  objections  to  Mr.  Smith 
have  been  acutely  controverted  in  an  able  article  of  the  Edir^ 
burgh  Review  for  October  1804.  But  admitting  in  the  fullest 
extent  the  ingenuity  of  these  reasonings,  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  amount  to  a  complete  justification  of  Mr.  Smith  for 
arguing,  so  entirely  as  he  has  done,  on  abstract  principles,  a 
question  which  is  complicated  with  so  great  a  variety  of  local 
and  temporary  circumstances,  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
policy  of  the  bounty.  The  other  two  writers  on  the  same  side, 
Mr.  Dirom  and  Mr.  Mackie,  are  far  less  formidable  antagonists 
of  the  bounty  system  ;  and  they  have  both  of  them,  particularly 
the  latter,  fallen  into  some  very  palpable  misapprehensions  of 
Mr.  Smith's  meaning.  But  neither  of  them  seems  to  deserve  the 
very  contemptuous  language  which  has  been  employed  towards 
them  by  their  adversaries ;  nor  are  they  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  wish  to  have  a  full  view  of  this  question. 

In  proof  of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the  bounty  on  expoita- 
tion,  it  has  been  urged,  that  since  the  period  of  the  Bounty  Act 
there  has  been  at  once  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  and  a  reduction  in  the  average  price ; 
the  general  and  regular  improvement  of  agriculture  which  has 
been  the  consequence  of  this  artificial  enlargement  of  the 
market,  having  been  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
that  enhancement  of  price,  which  in  years  of  plenty  is  neces- 
sarily occasioned  by  the  increased  exportation.  The  fact  un- 
questionably is,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  bounty, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  first  sixty- 
four  years  of  the  last  century,  the  average  price  of  grain  has 
continued  to  fall,  and  that  probably  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  the  depreciation  of  money  not  having 
been  always  sufficiently  attended  to  in  estimating  that  reduction. 

On  this  important  fact,  however,  all  parties  are  agreed,  and 
whatever  conolusion  we  may  form  with  regard  to  its  cause,  it 

seems  to  estaUUh  i «<»ianl  proposition,  that 

the  prosperitgr  of  '^  ttie  steadi- 
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nesa  of  an  adequate  price,  than  upon  the  high  amount  of  tbe 
average  price  computed  during  any  inconsiderable  period  of 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  that  this  reduction  in  the  price  of 
com  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  tliat  legislative  measure, 
has  been  inferred  by  different  writers  from  the  following  circuto- 
Btances ; — that  the  very  same  effect  liae  taken  place  in  France, 
where  no  boimtiee  are  given,  but  where,  on  the  contrary,  dar- 
ing by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  period  in  question,  osporta- 
tion  haa  been  prevented  by  the  stricteet  prohibitions ;  and  that 
a  similar  reduction  of  prices  during  the  eighteenth  ceotury, 
fippeara  to  have  taken  place  in  the  other  marliets  of  Europe. 

The  argument  against  the  bounty  urged  by  Mr.  8mith,  U 
founded  on  those  general  principles  of  freedom  which  charac- 
terized his  system.  "  Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any 
home-made  commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  general  objec- 
tion which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different  expedients  of  the 
mercantile  system, — the  objection  of  forcing  some  part  of  the 
industry  of  the  country  into  a  channel  that  is  less  advantageous 
than  that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  particular  objection  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into 
a  channel  that  is  less  advantageous,  but  into  one  that  is  actually 
disadvantageous  ;  tbe  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  on  but  hj 
means  of  a  bounty  being  necessarily  a  losing  trada  The  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  objection, 
that  it  can  in  no  respect  promote  the  raising  of  that  particular 
commodity,  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encourage  tbe  production."* 

On  a  review  of  tlie  arguments  alleged  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  Mr,  Smith  is  led  to  conclude,  "  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  com  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy, 
must  have  happened  in  spil«  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  possi- 
bly have  happened  in  consequence  of  it"t  And  of  his  reason- 
ings on  this  subject,  an  unqualified  approLmtion  has  lately  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  an  author  who  is  not  in 
general*  much  disposed  to  be  partial  to  any  of  Mr.  SmlUi's 
opinions. 


I 
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^'  Now  these  facts  not  only  confinn  the  reasonings  of  Smith 
and  Howlett,  but  evince  that  the  bounty  went  directly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  consumers  into  the  purses  of  the  brokers,  yet 
without  benefiting  the  growers.  From  the  first  establishment 
of  the  bounty  till  its  recent  cessation,  owing  to  natural  causes, 
upwards  o{  seven  miUiona  of  money  have  been  paid  by  the  public, 
not  for  a  good  purpose,  but  for  a  bad  purpose.  It  has,  more- 
over, created  a  continued  contest,  by  a  struggle  between  avarice 
and  want.  And,  to  the  scandal  of  the  better  judgment  of  the 
nation,  a  probable  good  has  been  allowed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury to  outface  two  positive  evils :  the  probable  good  was  the 
supposed  fructification  of  our  fields :  the  two  positive  evils  were 
the  payment  of  seven  millions  of  money,  for  making  com  dearer 
in  the  home  market,  without  contributing  to  the  manurance 
ofthesoU."* 

For  my  own  part,  although  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
express  any  decided  opinion  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith's  con- 
clusion concerning  the  impolicy  of  the  bounty,  and  far  less  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think,  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  this  country,  any  artificial  expedient  of  this 
sort  is  calculated  to  operate  very  effSectually  in  invigorating  our 
agricultural  industry,  I  must  own,  that  there  are  some  steps 
of  his  reasonings  which  do  not  convey  full  satisfaction  to  my 
mind.  That,  in  general,  the  Corn-laws  of  this  country  have 
contributed  less  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower  than  to  that  of 
the  trader  in  that  article,  I  am  induced  to  believe  from  a 
variety  of  considerations ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  this 
observation  applies  in  all  its  extent  to  the  law  which  esta- 
blished the  bounty,  certainly  the  very  strong  terms  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  has  censured  that  measure  are  in  no  respect  repre- 
hensible. But  it  does  not  seem  fiur  reasoning  to  oppose  to  a 
measure  of  this  kind  the  unqualified  argument  against  bounties 
in  general,  that  they  force  some  part  of  the  capital  of  a  country 
into  a  disadvantageous  employoieiii  Tbita  principle^  certainly, 
does  not  apply  ftdly  to  the  tedt  ^  ooni.  «ii  aoooont  of  the 
essential  pre-emiomot  of  i  ~    laeB  of 
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industry,  and  the  fatal  consequences  which  are  inseparable 
from  ita  decline.  Mr.  Smith  hinaself  owns,  that  agricalturo 
labours  in  this  countiy  under  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself; 
in  coriFeqtience  of  which,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  tlia 
national  capital  is  attracted  to  that  employment  of  industry, 
than  woidd  be  under  a  more  perfect  sys(«m  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. If  it  could  be  prored,  therefore,  that  the  bounty  tends 
to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  argument  in  ita  favonr 
would,  in  my  apprehension,  be  complete  on  the  same  sound 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Smith  himself  justifies  drawbacks,  as 
tending  not  to  destroy  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  to 
counteract  those  causes  by  which  that  natural  course  is  dis- 
turbed. To  those  who  reflect  on  the  circumstances  by  which 
agriculture  is  essentially  distinguished  from  all  the  other  em- 
ployments of  industry,  these  observations  cannot  fail  to  appear 
with  much  additional  force- 
As  far  as  I  em  able  to  judge,  the  general  interests  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  would  be  best  attained  by  leaving 
the  trade  of  com  perfectly  opeu, — supposing  that  the  liberty  of 
commerce  were  established  in  every  other  instance,  and  of  con- 
sequence, that  agriculture  were  free  frfim  the  influence  of  thoae 
laws  which  give  a  preference  to  the  industry  of  the  towns  over 
that  of  the  country.  But  in  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain, 
whatever  regulations  can  be  proved  to  be  really  serviceable  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  ground,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  censured 
as  deviations  from  the  general  principles  of  freedom,  ae  long  as 
this  most  important  of  all  employments  labours  under  so  raany 
burdena,  inseparable  perhaps  from  the  conetitution  of  modem 
Bociety.  It  gives  me  much  pleasiure  to  observe  the  coincidence 
between  these  remarks  and  the  following  passage,  which  occurs 
in  a  new  edition  of  Mr,  Malthus's  Essay: — 

"  If  things  had  been  left  to  take  their  natural  course,  there 
IS  no  reason  to  think  that  the  commercial  part  of  the  sociefy 
would  have  increased  beyond  the  surplus  produce  of  the  culti- 
vators ;  but  the  high  profits  of  commerce  from  monopoK«e, 
and  other  peculiar  encouragements,  have  altered  this  natural 
course  of  things;  and  the  body  politic  is  in  an  artificial,  and 


1 
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in  some  degrees  diseased  state,  with  one  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers out  of  proportion  to  the  rest.  Almost  all  medicine  is  in 
itself  bad,  and  one  of  the  great  evils  of  illness  is  the  necessity 
of  taking  it  No  person  can  well  be  more  averse  to  medicine  in 
the  Animal  Economy,  or  to  a  system  of  expedients  in  Political 
Economy,  than  myself;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  country 
something  of  the  kind  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  greater 
evils.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  comparative  importance, 
whether  we  are  fully  supplied  with  broadcloths,  linens,  and 
muslins,  or  even  with  tea,  sugar,  and  cofifee ;  and  no  rational 
politician,  therefore,  would  think  of  proposing  a  bounty  upon 
such  commodities.  But  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  whether  we  are  fully  supplied  with  food,  and  if  a 
l)ounty  would  produce  such  a  supply,  the  most  liberal  political 
economist  might  be  justified  in  proposing  it,  considering  food 
as  a  commodity  distinct  from  all  others,  and  pre-eminently 
valuable."* 

To  the  same  purpose,  this  author  elsewhere  observes,  that, 
"  if  throughout  the  commercial  world  eveiy  kind  of  trade  were 
perfectly  free,  one  should  undoubtedly  feel  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance in  proposing  any  interruption  to  such  a  system  of  general 
liberty;  and  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  agriculture 
would  not  need  peculiar  encouragements.  But  under  the  pre- 
sent universal  prevalence  of  the  commercial  system,  with  all  its 
different  expedients  of  encouragement  and  restraint,  it  is  folly 
to  except  from  our  attention  the  great  manufacture  of  com 
which  supports  all  the  rest  The  high  duties  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  manufactures  are  so  direct  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  society,  that  nothing 
but  some  encouragement  of  the  same  kind  can  place  the  manu- 
facturers and  cultivators  of  this  country  on  a  fair  footing.  Any 
system  of  encouragement,  therefore,  which  might  be  found 
necessary  for  the  commerce  of  grain,  would  evidently  be  owing 
to  the  prior  encouragements  which  had  been  given  to  manu- 
factures. If  all  be  free,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  if  we  pro- 
tect and  encourage,  it  seems  to  be  folly  not  to  encourage  that 

•  [OmfiBf¥latian,Bo6k  III.  chap.  iz. ;  Vol.  II.  p.  235,  aeq.,  third  edition,  1806.] 
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production  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  important   and 
valuable."* 

While,  however,  I  acquiesce  in  the  general  spirit  of  these 
observations,  and  conaider  them  as  a  complete  answer  to  Mr. 
Bmith's  reasonings  against  the  bounty,  in  eo  far  as  these  reason- 
ings are  founded  on  those  abstract  principles  which  coDcladc 
imiversaily  in  favour  of  a  fi'ee  trade,  I  am  by  no  means  so 
sanguine  as  Mr.  Malthus  and  the  other  advocates  of  the  bounty, 
when  they  lay  any  considerable  stress  on  this  or  any  other  arti- 
ficial expeditint,  as  a  remedy  against  the  present  acknowledged 
disorder  in  our  agricultural  resources.  I  woiUd  not  go  quite  eo 
far  as  Mr.  Hewlett  had  done,  and  question,  "  whether  the  Com 
Laws  have  occasioned  one  single  acre  to  be  cultivated  which 
would  not  have  been  done  if  they  had  not  esisted."t  But  I  am 
fully  Batislled  that  the  influence  of  all  legal  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  importation  and  exporlation  of  graiu  is  perfectly 
trifling,  when  compared  with  the  jiermanent  and  overbearing  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  country.  The  actual 
disproportion  in  this  country  between  the  produce  and  the  con- 
sumption, is  an  evil  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  corrected  by  a 
feeble  palliative  of  this  sort ;  and  one  of  its  worst  conseqnoices 
is  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  statesmen  from  those  just  and 
enlarged  principles  of  freedom,  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
which  alone  a  remedy  can  be  provided  for  such  an  evil.  What 
these  principles  are,  I  have  already,  in  diflerent  parts  of  this 
course,  had  occasion  to  point  out. 

[sDBSECT.  IV.] — O/lhe  Trade  o/tJie  Met-chant  Carrier  or 
Importer  0/ Com  for  future  Exporliiilon. 

The  last  branch  of  the  corn-trade  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith, 
is  that  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  importer  of  foreign  com,  ia 
order  to  export  it  again.  Mr.  Smith  despatches  this  branch  of 
the  subject  in  a  very  few  sentences,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  he  has  advanced  with  regard  to  it. — (iW  of  interpo- 
lationfrom  Notes.) 


'  pbid.  Book  111.  ch.p.  1. ;  Vfl.  11.  11.  :i75,  K9-,  iLinl  fJitW 
+  {Dltperiion,  &t.,  p.  3H,i 
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[suBSECT.  v.] — MUceUaneous  Observations  upon  the  Corn- 
Trade. 

The  reasonings  which  have  been  already  stated  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn-Trade,  seem  abundantly  to  justify  our  doubts, 
whether  the  interference  of  legislators  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce has  not,  in  most  instances,  aggravated  the  evils  which 
they  were  anxious  to  correct ;  and  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
welfare  of  a  great  agricultural  nation,  such  as  ours,  would  not 
be  most  effectually  consulted  by  leaving  the  course  of  imports 
and  exports  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  interested  specula- 
tions of  individuals,  according  to  the  variable  circumstances  of 
the  market  As  I  am  always  apprehensive,  however,  of  the 
dangers  which  may  be  incurred  by  an  unqualified  adoption  of 
general  political  principles,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny, 
that  cases  may  occur,  in  the  revolution  of  seasons,  in  which  it 
may  be  necessary  for  Government  to  co-operate  actively  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  people,  either  by  holding  out  bounties 
to  importation,  or  by  temporary  regulations,  calculated  to  econo- 
mize the  general  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  lifa  The 
exceptions  justified  by  such  extreme  cases  imply,  in  truth,  nothing 
defective  or  erroneous  in  our  general  principles,  the  soundness  of 
which  is  sufficiently  vindicated  if  they  are  conformable  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  although  they  may  not  admit 
of  a  universal  application  to  every  possible  contingency.  The 
niunber  of  these  exceptions,  however,  may  be  expected  gradually 
to  diminish,  in  proportion  as  the  arrangements  of  Political 
Economy,  by  becoming  more  comprehensive  and  systematical, 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  apparent  anomalies  of  nature,  in  the 
uniformity  of  her  general  laws.  In  the  instance,  for  example, 
now  under  our  consideration,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe^ 
that  little  occasion  would  be  left  for  extraordinary  interpositions 
of  the  Legislature,  if  agriculture  were  uniformly  to  hold  the 
pre-eminent  rank  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  among  the 
various  objects  of  national  attention. 

I  have  been  led  into  fhesa  rafleotioDS  by  oar  late  experience 
of  the  general  distraai  ooomfm^  aU-  tmx  the  idaad,  by  the 
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failure  of  the  crop  of  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  rains  vhich 
continued  almost  incessantly  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  of  that  year, — "  a  year,"  according  to  Mr,  Young,  "  un- 
paraiJeled  in  the  meteorological  annals  of  Great  Britain."  The 
activity  with  which  Grovemment  availed  itself,  on  this  occasion, 
of  all  the  means  it  possesaed  to  ohtain  information  from  every 
quarter,  procm'ed,  it  may  be  reasonabiy  preaiimed,  more  accurate 
retiiTDH  concerning  the  actual  extent  of  the  scarcity  than  were 
ever  collected  in  any  former  instance  ;  and  the  zeal  with  which 
its  efforts  to  alleviate  or  to  remedy  the  evil  were  seconded  by 
various  public-spirited  and  enlightened  individuals,  gave  a. 
certain  degree  of  uniformity  and  system,  not  only  to  public 
measures,  hut  to  the  exertions  of  private  beneficence.  A  short 
summary,  therefore,  of  the  moat  important  facta  and  conclusions-. 
which  were  thus  brought  under  general  discuHsion,  may, 
some  future  period,  he  an  object,  perhaps,  not  merely 
curiosity  but  of  use  ;  and  even  at  present,  when  it  must  neoes- 
sarily  possess  an  inferior  degree  of  interest,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  events  to  which  it  refers,  it  will  not  (I  flatter  myself)  be 
considered  as  forming  an  improi>er  conclusion  to  the  speoi 
lions  in  wliich  we  have  been  lately  engaged. 

Among  other  writers  whose  abilities  were  called  forth 
the  scarcity  of  last  year,  was  that  indefatigable  veteran, 
Arthur  Young,  at  the  distance  (if  I  recollect  right)  of  aboi 
forty  years  from  the  date  of  his  earliest  publications. 
pamphlet  (which  is  entitled  T/ie  Question  of  Scarciiypt 
stated  [I81.H)])  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  infonnsf 
which  be  received  concerning  the  deficiency  of  the  precedii 
crop,  in  consequence  of  letters  of  inquiry  which  he  addressed 
his  corresjiondents  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    It  exhibits 
authorities  upon  which  he  founded  the  opinions  delivered  in 
his  examination  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  unquestionably  a  document 
which  deserves  a  place  in  the  collections  of  nil  those  who  tura: 
their  attention  to  researches  of  tliis  nature. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Young's  inquiries  led  him  to  conclode,  1 
the  whole,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  wh'-'at  (includii 
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both  quality  and  quantity)  amounted  to  more  than  one- 
third, 

"  The  original  letters,"  he  adds,  "  are  all  in  my  possession, 
and  may  be  consulted  by  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  examine 
them.  I  have  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  accuracy  is 
as  great  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  such  investigations ; 
and  the  number  of  counties  reported  is  so  large,  that  I  have  no 
great  apprehensions  of  any  material  error  affecting  the  general 
average, — the  particulars  being  so  numerous,  that  the  error  on 
one  side  may  probably  be  corrected  by  counter-errors  on  the 
other." 

By  the  deficiency  of  a  crop,  (it  is  to  be  observed,)  Mr. 
Young  means,  the  rate  at  which  it  falls  short  of  an  ordinary  or 
average  crop.  An  average  crop,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  he  states 
in  his  examination  before  the  Com  Committee,  at  something 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  bushels  pei'  acre.  In  his 
own  private  opinion,  he  intimates  in  his  pamphlet,  it  might 
be  stated  at  twenty-four  busJiels  nearly  ;  but  he  expressed  him- 
self to  the  Committee  with  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  a  wish  to  exaggerate  the  deficiency  of 
the  crop  in  question.^ 

In  truth,  this  deficiency,  great  as  it  is,  falls  short  of  what 
most  persons  expected  beforehand,  from  the  general  aspect  of 
the  season.  In  England  (we  are  told)  no  year  was  ever  too 
dry  for  wheat, — a  plant  which  thrives  well  in  Spain,  where 
rain  has  been  known  to  cease  for  twenty-two  months  together ; 
and  in  the  Greek  islands,  where  the  heat,  as  Toumefort  ob- 
serves, perfectly  calcines  the  earth.* 

By  many,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  accuracy  of 


'  According  to  Mr.  Yonng,  the  aTorage 
produce  of  wheat,  as  hitherto  ascertaiDed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  appears  to 
bo  231 1  bushels  per  acre.  From  the 
roinntes  which  he  himself  oollected 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  coarse  of  three 
Agricultural  tours  through  EngUnd, 
(rxtonding  to  about  6000  miles,)  he  was 
Ifd  in  state  it  at  twenty-foar  hoshals ; 


and  tho  result  of  his  remarks  during 
Tarious  tours,  made  daring  the  last 
fifteen  years,  was  precisely  the  same, 
confirming  the  aoooncy  of  his  Ibnner 
inquiries  to  a  degraa  which  ezcMdid 
his  ezpeotatMoa. 

•  Yoang'B  BmfUH,  IQmmHm  ^ 
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Mr,  Young's  estimate  waa  djaputed  ;  and  it  waa  very  etroogly 
asserted  by  some,  that  the  deficiency  did  not  exceed  one-fourth. 
Without,  however,  aecribing  auy  superiority  to  this  gentleman 
either  in  point  of  information  or  of  general  correctness,  it  must, 
I  think,  be  allowed,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  his  conclusions 
are  entitled  to  a  peculiar  degree  of  credit,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  scale  on  which  his  inquiries  were  conducted.  It  is 
extremely  possible,  after  all,  that  they  may  be  wide  of  the  truth  ; 
but  tbey  certainly  poeeess  an  authority,  in  the  det^rminntioa  of 
the  question  now  under  consideration,  altogether  different  from 
what  belongs  to  any  local  observations,  however  rigorously 
exact  they  may  be  in  all  their  details.  I  mention  this  circum- 
stance, because  farmers,  and  even  country  gentlemen,  are  but 
too  apt,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  appeal  obstinately  to  their 
own  individual  experience,  in  opposition  to  those  more  cotn- 
prehenaive  results  which  they  conceive  to  be  influenced  by 
views  of  self-interest,  or  tl]e  spirit  of  theory ;  forgetting  that 
the  same  circumstances  which  bestow  on  practical  knowledge 
80  inestimable  a  value  in  managing  the  Uttte  concerns  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  have  a  tendency  to  bias  or  warp  tl 
judgment  in  whatever  relates  to  the  general  interests  of  an  eii 
tensive  country,  diversified  by  uumberless  causes  both  moral' 
and  physical.  One  testimony  in  favour  of  the  foregoing  estt- 
mate  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention :  it  Is  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  in  his  speech  of  March 
6,  1800,  states  it  as  a  fact  now  very  generally  admitted, 
the  deficiency  of  the  preceding  crop  amounted  to  one-third?' 

With  respect  to  tlie  deficiency  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Young  ex*' 
presses  himself  with  more  diffidence.  "  If  the  accounts,"  tayv 
he,  "  which  I  have  received  in  conversation,  be  correct,  the 
deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  amounts  to  one-half.  That  ia 
oat  crop"  he  adds,  "  is  stated  to  be  the  same." 

After  collecting  every  possible  information  concerning 
deficiency  of  the  crop  in  1799,  an  important  fact  remtuned 
ascertained  with  respect  to  the  stock  in  hand  at  the 
the  hanest.     This  was  estimated  very  diiFcrently  by  diiPt 

'  Tollng,  [Quaiion  nf  ScarcUy.  &c.]  p.  fit). 
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individnala  A  very  able  and  respectable  writer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davis,  of  Wiltshire,  asserted,  that  the  stock  in  hand  was  equal 
to  six  months^  consumption.  ^'  If  there  was  left  of  the  old 
stock  at  harvest  only  enough  for  three  months,  (and  I 
say  there  was  double  that  quantity^)  where  is  the  cause  for 
alarm  P"^ 

Other  writers  stated  it  at  three  months.  But  even  this  esti* 
mate,  moderate  as  it  is,  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
one,  will  appear  obviously,  on  a  little  consideration,  to  go 
beyond  the  truth. 

In  considering  the  quantity  of  the  stock  in  hand  at  harvest 
as  a  resource  against  the  scarcity  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
scanty  crop,  one  circumstance  deserves  attention,  which  has 
been  frequently  overlooked;  that  a  certain  stock  in  hand  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  that  season  of  the  year  to  supply  the 
market  till  the  new  crop  is  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Toung  states 
this  ''as  probably  not  less  than  one  month's  consumption  of  the 
whole  kingdouL"  The  only  part^  therefore,  of  the  stock  in 
hand,  which  can  be  supposed  to  come  in  aid  of  the  deficient 
crop,  is  the  excess  of  the  old  stock  (if  there  was  any  such) 
above  what  is  necessary  and  conmion;  and  consequently,  if 
there  existed  at  the  harvest  a  stock  equal  to  three  months'  con- 
sumption to  form  an  object  of  commercial  speculation,  the 
whole  stock  then  in  hand  must  be  understood  to  have  been 
equal  iofour  months'  consumption.  The  probability  of  such  a 
supposition  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  extent  of  capital  which 
such  conmiercial  speculations  would  necessarily  require. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  number  of  wheat  and  rye  con- 
sumers in  England  was  estimated,  by  Mr.  [Charles]  Smith, 
(the   very   intelligent   and   aoourate   author   of   the    Com 

Tracts,)  Bt 4,638,000 

The  consamers  of  ftofl^  Olid  oote,  at  1,362,000 


Total,  6,000,000* 

The  whole  population  of  iB"gi^tMi  being  tim  oompiitod  at 

>  Quoted  hj  Toong^  [QmmUm  fi        •  ITkmTfmf^m^OmkTndt^ 
^&»rd^.  Ac  J  p.  Mb  ^^lbXa6btd.l760.] 
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6,000,000.  Since  tliat  time,  the  conaumptioQ  of  wheat  in  i)r»- 
portion  to  that  of  oata  must  have  iucreiu'ied  greatly  ;  and  the 
iDcreafle  of  population  would  appear  to  have  been  considerable. 
Mr.  Young  supposes  it  at  present  to  amount  to  10,000,000. 
His  estimate  is  probably  above  the  truth ;  but  it  is  sufficienUy 
accurate  for  the  present  argumeut.  Of  this  number,  Mr.  Young 
supposes  8,000,000  at  Uasl  to  feed  on  wheat ;  and  the  other 
2,000,000  to  live  on  barley  and  oats,  These  numbers  (he  tells 
us)  he  fisea  on,  in  order  to  avoid  all  charge  of  exaggeration  ; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  his  private  opinion,  the 
number  of  wheat  eaters  is  in  reahty  much  greater,  and  that 
tbase  who,  in  common  times,  live  on  barley  and  oata,  are  pro- 
bably nearer  to  one  than  to  ttoo  millions. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  was  estimated  by  the 
same  gentleman  (Mr.  [C]  Smith,)  from  a  careful  collection 
and  comparison  of  different  authorities,  at  eight  bushels  per 
head,  and  that  of  oala  at  twenty-three;*  and  the  inquiries  of 
subsequent  writers  seem  abundantly  to  confirm  the  justness 
of  his  conclusion.  Mr.  Young  supposes,  therefore,  that  at 
present  eight  millions  of  people  consume  as  many  quarters  of 
wheat. 

In  August  1799,  the  price  of  wheat  (upon  the  average  of 
England)  was  above  nine  shillings  the  bushel,  or  £3,  128. 
the  quarter.  Two  millions  [of  quarters]  at  that  price  come  to 
£7,200,000 — a  capital  which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  should  be 
scattered  over  the  country,  ready  to  be  applied  to  a  speculation 
BO  hazardous  in  the  issue.  Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  assert, 
that,  in  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  no  such 
speculations  could  be  made  by  millers  and  mealmen,  either  in 
the  way  of  keeping  or  of  buying.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
number  of  those  who  are  tempted  to  speculate  when  prices  are 
very  high,  is  at  all  times  bo  inconsiderable  that  it  msy  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  facty  that  speculative  hoarding  is  pro- 
portioned to  cheapness.  Such  speculations,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  when  attempted  so  late  as  the  month  of  Augiu^ 


i 


*  [Hid.  SuppUmtHl,  chap.  v.  pp.  198,  109,  eJition,  1700.] 
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have  but  a  small  sphere  to  act  in ;  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the 
whole  kingdom  then  being  small,  and  every  part  of  it  neces- 
sarily possessing  a  share  of  that  small  portion.  As  for  farmerSy 
a  still  more  direct  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses : — "  Every 
person,"  says  Young,  "  who  is  in  the  habit  of  travelling  over 
England,  knows  perfectly  well,  that  for  one  district  where  old 
wheat  stacks  abound  in  harvest,  there  are  ten  where  you  will 
look  in  vain  for  more  than  a  few  solitary  ones  in  the  hands  of 
here  and  there  a  great  farmer."  The  assertions  to  the  contrary 
in  the  evidence  brought  before  Parliament,  come  from  indi- 
viduals, who,  living  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  farms  are  ge- 
nerally large,  (such  as  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,)  have  absurdly 
extended  the  result  of  their  local  observations  to  the  island 
at  large.  Such  is  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiltshire, 
that  there  was  left,  of  the  old  stock,  at  harvest  1799,  enough 
for  six  months'  consumption, — although  during  that  year  the 
price  had  been  ten  shillings  a  quarter  beyond  the  average, 
notwithstanding  the  importation  of  nearly  half  a  million  of 
quarters.^ 

Another  circumstance  which  has  frequently  contributed  to 
mislead  individuals  in  their  statements  on  this  subject,  is  the 
business  of  thrashing  wheat,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns  where  there  is  a  regular  demand  for  straw  at  all 
times,  is  often  delayed  till  the  spring  and  summer.  The  fact, 
however,  undoubtedly  is,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  (excepting  in  the  case  of  the  few  farmers  who 
are  rich  enough  to  speculate  in  price)  wheat  is  thrashed  during 
the  course  of  the  tvintery  when  cattle  thrive  better  on  straw 
than  they  would  do  in  spring.  In  winter  1799-1800,  this 
must  have  been  still  more  generally  the  case  than  in  ordinary 
seasons,  on  account  of  the  enormous  price  which  straw  yielded 
everywhere ;  which  price  (as  Mr.  Toung  has  observed)  must 
have  operated,  in  addition  to  tiie  high  price  of  the  grain,  as  a 
direct  premiom  upon  fhrashing. 

Of  what  happens  in  orii  ««  %  jndffiiMiit  may  be 

formed  finom  ft  fiust  iH^Wk  'I 
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that  in  two  years  at  least  out  of  three,  the  summer  price  is 
higher  than  the  winter, — a  fact  which  is  indeed  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  a  priori,  from  the  prevalence  of 
small  farms  in  England,  and  from  tlie  necessity  which  small 
farmers  are  under,  of  carrying  their  corn  early  to  market. 

The  follomng  Table  of  the  averse  prices  for  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  harvest  of  1798,  is  extracted  from  Young,*  and 
illustrates  strongly  the  foregoing  observations : — 


October,  ...  .606 

November,               ...                 .  5  II  5 

December,  0  0  5 

Jannuy,                  -        -  6  2  fl 

February,                 .  6  3  6 

Murah, 6  3  6 

April, ,         .  6  B  e 

Mbj,                                 ....  7  7  6 

June, 7  II  7 

July,       .                6  4  8 

August,   . 9  1  S 

September,                       ....  9  5  8 

Avera^  [per  bnahi'l,]  7     I  6 

[Arerigo]  per  quarter,       .      66    8  .l.^ 

This  Table  (admitting  it  to  be  correct)  affords  a  demonstr 
tion  that  the  number  of  great  farmers  in  England,  and  < 
individuals  able  to  speculate  in  grain,  far  from  being  so  great 
as  to  put  it  in  their  jwwer,  on  an  average  of  the  kingdom, 
to   raise   the   price  immediately  after  a  scanty  crop  beyond 
its  just   proportion,   is   by  no   means   sufficient   to   counter- 
balance the  effects  produced  by  the  abundant  supply  of  the 
markets,  arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  little  farmers, 
consequence  is,  that  the  people  do  not  put  themselves  on  ehoi 
allowance  so  soon  as  they  ought,   (their  consumption  beioi 
always  more  or  less  regulated  by  the  price,)   and  the  i 
increases  as  the  year  advances.     It  would,  in  truth,  be  ino( 
parably  greater  than  it  now  is,  were  it  not  for  those  who  I 
•  [ibM.] 
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stigmatized  with  the  odious  name  of  MonopolizerSy  whose  capitals 
enable  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  equalize  both  price  and 
consumption  through  the  whole  year,  by  withdrawing  grain 
from  the  market  when  prices  are  low,  and  restoring  it  when 
prices  are  high.  If  the  capital  employed  in  such  speculations 
was  still  greater,  and  divided  among  a  greater  number  of 
capitalists,  the  remedy  would  be  proportionally  more  complete.^ 

The  Table  just  now  exhibited  deserves  attention  on  artothtr 
account,  as  it  affords  an  additional  argument  to  prove  that  the 
stock  on  hand  at  harvest  1799,  has  been,  in  general,  greatly 
overrated.  On  a  comparison  between  the  average  price  of  this 
year,  and  the  average  price  of  the  twelve  years  preceding,  it 
appears  that  the  former  was  just  ten  shillings  a  quarter 
higher  than  the  latter.  After  such  a  price,  how  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  stock  on  hand  should  have  so  far  exceeded 
that  which  is  found,  in  ordinary  years,  to  exist  at  the  same 
season  ? 

The  great  and  rapid  fall  which  has  taken  place  lately  in  the 
prices  of  grain,  (July  1800,)  furnishes  no  argument  against  the 
foregoing  conclusions.  The  unprecedented  height  to  which 
prices  had  risen,  drove  the  people  to  the  use  of  substitutes  for 
their  ordinary  food,  and  to  measures  of  economy  formerly  un- 
known. The  demand  was,  of  course,  proportionally  slackened, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  sunk  prices  far  below  that 
level  at  which  they  must  have  kept  if  the  habits  of  the  people 
had  continued  the  same  as  in  ordinary  years.  If  these  habits 
had  changed  completely  at  an  early  period  of  the  winter,  prices 
could  not  have  remained  so  long  at  the  enormous  height  which 
they  reached. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  immense  and 
unexampled  quantities  of  grain  imported  into  the  island,  and 

*  Thit  occaiional  xnooDfenimioM  and      tkmt  irieM  from  the  general  prqJQdicM 
hardahipa  maj  be  lelt  in  oonaecinence      againak  tiie  Coni4nide,  whidi  keep  it 


fd  improper  oombfaationa  amo^g  eom-     in  At  buda  of  ft  oomparathelj  amall 
meithanta,  (ooob  «B  ihoaa  vUoh  bMi     MaalNr^f  fjpaodalany  «^  maj  be  pre- 
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the  near  prospect  we  now  enjoy  of  an  abundant  barvest.' 
inference  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  the  present  fall  of  j 
either  to  disprove  the  reality  of  the  scarcity,  or  to  justify  the 
clamours  which  have  been  raised  against  those  pretended  mono- 
poUzers  to  whom  the  disttesaing  of  the  poor  have  been  most 
uncandidly  and  iniquitously  ascribed. 

It  may  appear  to  some  to  be  nuperfluous  to  dwell  so  long  on 
the  details  of  a  scarcity  which  is  now  over.  But  the  history  of 
such  a  year  as  the  last  is  worth  an  hundred  theories ;  and,  if 
we  should  ever  be  again  visited  by  a  similar  calamity,  it  may 
be  of  much  use  to  us  to  have  the  means  of  calling  to  mind,  not 
only  the  expedients  which  were  suggested  for  lesHeniog  1 
pressure  of  the  e\-il,  but  the  prejudices  which  operated  to  ud»-^ 
lead  the  public  opinion.  The  same  prejudices  would  not  fail 
to  be  revived  in  the  same  combination  of  circumstances  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  reflecting  on  them  calmly,  while  the  subject  is  yet 
fresh  in  our  recollection,  that  we  can  hope  to  fortify  our  judg- 
ments completely  against  their  future  iufluence. 

Among  these  prejudices,  there  is  noue  more  pernicious  in  its 
eETects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  none  more  invariably  prevalent 
in  every  season  of  scarcity,  than  an  idea, — that  the  scarcity  is 
not  real,  but  created  by  jobbers  and  monopolizers.  Such  an 
idea  is  but  too  apt  to  occur,  of  itself,  to  that  order  of  men  who 
snffer  tlie  most  severely  from  extravagant  prices;  and  hence 
their  disposition  to  retaliate  by  riot  and  violence  upon  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  their  sufferings.  How  short-sighted,  there- 
fore, were  the  views  of  those  individuals  who,  from  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  were  led,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  one  or  two  districts,  to  foster  those  misapprehensions 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  correct ;  by  asserting  both  iu  and 
out  of  Parliament,  that  "  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest  1799  did 
not  exceed  one-fourth,  and  that  it  was  more  than  covered  by 
the  stock  in  hand  1"     This  language  was  held  by  many  who 

>  The  luiniuOT  of  1800  has  been  the  bcr,  1  saw  the  grealcr  part  of 

mmt  nnou'kable  for  druught  and  best  in  BurkaLira  itill  Btanding  I 

of  an;  I  remmiber.    Tbc  barv«el  is  than  three  weeks  arterwanla,Bi 

alnadj   (An^ot   13)  coDEideralily  ad-  able  proportion  of  tbc  vropt  Id 

vanLBd.     Laal  jtir,  on  thc^  Id  of  Oito  in  Ibe  rields.  ' 
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ought  to  have  known  better;  while  the  statements  of  those 
who  spoke  the  trath  were  stigmatized  as  approaching  to  sedi- 
tion  and  mntiny. 

I  am  abundantly  sensible,  that  the  means  we  possess  at 
present  of  estimating  the  deficiency  of  a  given  crop,  by  infor^ 
mation  collected  from  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  far  from  being  completely  satisfactory ;  and  that 
farmers  may  be  justly  suspected,  on  such  an  occasion,  of  a  dis* 
position  to  accommodate  their  calculations  to  their  own  inter- 
ested purposes.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  evil,  in  so  far  as  their 
representations  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the  price ;  but  it  is 
an  evil  incomparably  less  than  might  be  occasioned  by  a  con- 
trary error ;  and  in  comparing  the  information  thus  collected^ 
allowances  are  always  made  for  such  exaggerations. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  all  over  the  kingdom,  could  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  more  effectual 
means  for  that  purpose  might  be  devised  than  have  yet  been 
employed.  But  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  Government  to  decide, 
when  such  a  calamity  occurs,  how  to  proceed ;  as  the  very  in- 
quiries which  are  instituted  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  evil, 
have  inevitably,  in  the^r^^  instance,  the  effect  of  adding  to  its 
magnitude.  If  no  inquiry  is  made,  ministers  are  accused  of 
negligence ;  and,  after  it  is  undertaken,  they  are  blamed  for 
that  enhancement  of  price  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  general  alarm. 

The  inconveniences  of  such  inquiries  are  much  increased  in 
this  country,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  commonly 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  Parliamentary  Committees ; 
by  which  means  the  factions  of  all  descriptions  are  inevitably 
made  parties  to  the  discussion,  and  political  passions  and  pre- 
judices are  superadded  to  those  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  all,  and  of  which  so  few 
are  competent  to  jadge.  Mr.  Young  suggests,  that  they  ought 
to  have  been  made  ihioagh  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
oaliQn ;  .and  UML  if  tbe  members  of  this  society  are  not  to 
te  4d6Doe  in  matters  so  intimately 
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connected  witb  the  object  of  their  institution,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  justify  the  national  expense  which  has  been  already  in^ 
curred  by  the  establishmeDt. 

The  most  efl'cctoal  method  of  guarding  against  the  alarm 
occasioned  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  by  those  inquities  which  are 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  would 
be  to  make  the  same  inquiries  annually.  In  trutli,  they  ought 
to  be  made  regularly,  under  every  Government,  not  only  with 
a  view  to  those  interpositions  which  may  be  occasionally  re- 
quisite on  the  part  of  the  statesman,  but  as  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining with  accuracy,  some  of  the  most  important  facte,  whii 
enter  as  elements  into  all  our  reasonings  connected  with  t1 
article  of  Political  Economy.  The  relation,  for  example, 
tween  ;>r('ce  and  the  qvan  tity  of  produce,  is  a  point  of  a  very 
interesting  nature,  on  which  little  or  nothing  satisfactory  has 
been  hitherto  advanced,  and  on  which  various  Bpeculations 
have  obtained  credit,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have 
never  been  brought  fairly  to  the  test  of  experience.  To  this 
relation  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  refer  in  different  porta 
of  this  ar^ment ;  and  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  tho 
subject  now  under  consideration ;  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
explaining  a  little  more  fully  the  scope  of  the  question  to  which 
I  allude. 

I  had  occasion  to  take  notice  already  of  an  erroneous  opinioD 
not  yet  completely  exploded  among  political  writers,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  scanty  harvest,  the  rise  of  price  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  deficiency;*  that  tbe 
abstraction,  for  example,  of  af/tli  or  a  tenth  from  the  general 
supply,  will  raise  the  price  ajijih  or  a  tenth  above  the  conuoon 
rate  ;  and  I  quoted  what  seems  to  me  a  very  just  observation 
of  Necker's,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  fifth  or  a  tenth,  or 
much  smaller  portion,  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
price  beyond  all  bounds. 

Mr,  Young,  in  hie  last  pamphlet,!  is  not  very  explicit 
this  point.  In  one  passage  (p.  53)  he  remarks,  that  * 
experience  of  centuries  may  t«ll  us,  that  the  price  of  corn 

•  [Supro,  p.  84,]  t  [Q^iflioK  of  cAe  5ca«,(j(,  &<■.. 
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not  rise  in  eocact  proportion  to  the  deficiency."  In  another, 
(speaking  of  the  enormous  prices  during  the  winter  1799-1800, 
after  a  crop  supposed  to  be  deficient  by  one-third,)  he  states  it 
as  an  obvious  principle,  (p.  71,)  that  "  a  deficiency  in  the  crop 
of  thirty-three  per  cent  OTight  not  to  be  attended  with  a  rise  of 
one  hundred  per  cent. ;"  without,  however,  intimating  on  what 
grounds  be  rests  this  assertion,  or  even  explaining  in  what 
sense  he  means  the  assertion  to  be  understood.  When  it  is 
said  that  "a  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  thirty-three  per  cent. 
ought  not  to  be  attended  with  a  rise  of  one  hundred  per  cent,** 
does  the  author  mean,  that  this  rise  is  above  the  rate  which 
the  experience  of  a  similar  deficiency  informer  instances  might 
have  led  us  to  exi)ect  ?  or  that  this  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  actual  rise  and  the  degree  of  deficiency,  indicates 
an  undue  avarice  in  the  different  classes  of  corn-dealers  ?  From 
the  clause  which  immediately  follows,  the  latter  interpretation 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  probable;  for  we  are  told,  that 
^'  some  measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  di£Qcult  as  they  may  be, 
to  prevent  an  inequality  so  oppressive  to  the  poor.**  And  yet 
I  don't  know  how  to  reconcile  these  words  with  the  sentence 
immediately  preceding,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  ^^  the  high 
price  at  present  arises  entirely  from  the  seasons."  The  whole 
paragraph  is  as  follows : — 

'^  The  high  price  at  present  I  consider  as  entirely  arising  from 
the  seasons ;  but  as  a  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  thirty-three 
per  cent  ought  not  to  be  attended  with  a  rise  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  some  measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  difficult  as  they 
may  be,  to  prevent  an  inequality  so  oppressive  to  the  poor."^ 

Upon  this  subject  {the  relation  between  price  and  the 
quantity  of  'produoe)  there  is  a  very  curious  passage  in  the 
works  of  Davenant,  of  which  it  is  proper  for  me  to  take  notice 
both  on  account  of  the  high  reputation  of  that  excellent  writer, 
and  of  the  streeB  which  has  been  laid  upon  it  by  different 
auihOTB  from  his  time. 

^  It  is  observed  that  bat  ooe-teoth  defect  in  the  harvest  may 

>  In  Ifr.  Toviirti  ^  — W^r « tUi.point.  ^Se« 
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raise  the  price  three-tenths ;  and  when  we  have  but  half  oue 
crop  of  wheat,  which  now  and  then  happens,  the  remainder  is 
spun  out  by  thrift  and  good  management,  and  the  use  of  other 
grain  j  but  this  will  not  do  above  one  year,  and  would  be  a 
Bmall  help  in  the  succession  of  two  or  three  unseasonable 
harvests ;  for  the  scarcity  even  of  one  year  is  very  destructive, 
in  which  many  of  the  poorest  sort  perish,  either  for  want  of 
sufficient  food,  or  by  unwholesome  diet. 

"  We  take  it,"  the  same  writer  continues,  "  that  a  defect  in 
the  harvest  may  raise  the  price  of  com  in  the  following  pro- 
portions:— 

DarKL  Abdvstbi  Qnniafln  &1U. 

1  Teiilb  ruistn  tlio  prite       U.3 
3  Tentlia         „  (18 

3  Tenthg  „  „  1.(1 

4  Tent)iB         „  „  2.8 

5  Temhil         „  .,         4.5 

"  So  that  when  corn  rises  to  treble  the  common  rate,  it  ma^ 
presumed  that  we  want  above  one-third  of  the  common  produce  ; 
and  if  we  should  want  five-tenths  or  half  the  common  produce, 
the  price  would  rise  to  near  five  times  the  common  rate."* 

The  passage  now  quoted  may  bo  found  in  Bavenant's 
chapter,  "  On  the  Land  of  England  and  its  Product ;"  in  which, 
as  in  other  paits  of  hia  Essay  on,  the  Balance  of  Trade,  he 
professes  to  found  his  speculations  on  certain  calculations  com- 
municated to  him  by  Mr.  Gregory  King, — a  person  of  whose 
skill  in  Political  Arithmetic  be  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  judges,  most  deservedly. 
Whether  this  particular  observation  rests  on  his  own  authority 
or  on  that  of  Mr.  King,  does  not  appear  from  anything  that  ho 
has  stated.  I  confess  I  should  rather  lean  to  the  former  suppo- 
sition, from  the  manner  in  which  the  observation  is  introduced ; 
although  I  find  it  generally  referred  to  Mr.  King  by  modem  j 
writers  on  Political  Economy,"  I  mention  this  circumstance^  I 
because  Mr.  King's  ekiU  and  accuracy  which  have  become  pro-  I 

>  PaTcaant'i  Worhi  by  Whitwoitb,       Trade,  [n6a.]p.M.»ud  Yoaug^/lf,! 
Vol.  II.  p.  234.  lieat  Ari^mftk.  p.  104.  " 
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verbial  among  this  class  of  authors,  serve  to  account  for  the 
facility  with  which  this  very  extraordinary  statement  has  been 
received.* 

In  what  manner  the  numerical  proportions  specified  in 
Davenant's  Table  were  obtained  we  are  not  informed,  whether 
they  were  inferred  from  any  train  of  reasoning  a  prtorty  or 
were  deduced  from  a  series  of  actual  observations  on  the  rela- 
tion between  price  and  produce.  As  the  former  of  these  suppo- 
sitions, however,  seems  to  be  altogether  absurd,  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  (however  inaccurate  and  imperfect  the  indue- 
tion  may  have  been)  it  was  by  some  of  the  latter  description 
that  the  conclusion  was  formed. 

We  are  also  left  in  uncertainty  about  another  very  important 
particular,  whether  the  proportions  specified  by  Davenant 
are  such  as  are  observable  in  particular  markets ;  or  whether 
they  are  meant  to  exhibit  the  relation  between  the  national 
produce  and  the  average  price  of  grain  over  the  whole  country. 
There,  too,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  in  favour  of  the 
second  supposition;  for  the  author  speaks  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  defect  in  the  harvest^  not  of  those  arising  from  a 
failure  in  the  supply  which  a  particular  market  may  occasionally 
afford. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  about  which  I  am  more  at  a 
loss  in  conjecturing  Davenant's  meaning.  Taking  for  granted 
that  I  am  right  in  the  last  interpretation  which  I  have?  now 
given  to  his  words,  Does  his  proposition  state  the  average  price 
through  the  whole  year,  or  the  average  price  at  a  particular 
period  ?  And  in  the  latter  supposition,  what  period  may  we 
presume  this  author  to  have  had  in  view  ?  For  some  time 
after  the  harvest,  it  seems  impossible  (in  the  case  of  a  deficient 
crop)  that  any  exact  relation  should  obtain  between  the  degree 
of  deficiency  and  the  augmentation  of  price ;  for  how  should 
the  extent  of  the  evil  be  gaessed  at  witii  any  aocnracy  ?  And 
afterwards  we  almost  invariably  find  prioes  chaiiging  from 

I  On  tiM  DMigiD  of  ft  eonr  of  M-^  Mwrtion  ii 

Yonng'fFiMB^ilet,  teAf  AmI^  Hmt. 

to  me  bj  Loid  LndncUO  ]> 
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moatb  to  montfa,  in  consequence  of  collateral  circumstam 
through  the  whole  progress  of  the  year. 

I  am  iDciined  therefore  to  think,  that  the  price  referred  to 
by  Davenant  is  tiie  average  price  of  the  whole  year  over  the 
whole  kiogdoni.  But  surely  at  the  time  when  that  autbor 
wrote,  returns  of  prices  were  not  made  with  such  accuracy  as 
to  furnish  a  ground-work  for  any  such  calculations.  Even  at 
present  the  corn  returns  are  acknowledged  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  ;^  and  till  the  23d  and  3lBt  of  George  IIL,  no 
plan  for  ascertaining  the  average  price  of  corn  had  been  thought 
of  which  could  afford  any  tolerable  approximation  to 
truth.^ 

Nor  ia  this  all.     Supposing  the   proportions  assigned 
Davenant  to  have  been  just  at  the  time  he  wrote,  what 
have  we  to  conclude  that  the  Biime  proportions  obtain  at  pre- 
sent?    On  the  contrary,  have  we  not  the  best  reasons  for  iiit- 
feri'iug,  tliat   it'  they  were  just  then-,  the  case  now;  must 
widely  different  ?     How  great  must  have  been  the  effects  pi 
duccd  by  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  inland  trade  of  coi 
from  the  fetters  imposed  by  the  old  prejudices  against  fore- 
etallers  and  regrators  ? — By  the  increased  capital  now  employed 
iu  this  bi-anch  of  commerce  ? — By  the  facility  and  economy  in 
the  circulation  of  grain,  arising  from  the  canals  with  which  the 
country  is  everywhere   inteiwcted  ? — By  the  substitutes   for 
bread,  and  the  other  improvements  lalely  made  in  the  art  of 
nutrition  ?^not  to   mention  the  various  fluctuations  in  our 
policy  concerning  importation  and  exportation.     During  the 
extreme  dearth  of  last  winter,  another  circumstance  operated, 
the  effects  of  which  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  subject  to  ai 
rule ;  I  mean  the  exertions  made  in  favour  of  the  poor  by 
more  opulent  classes  of  the  community.*    From  overlookii 
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'  Arthur  Toting,  pHinphJel,  On  /*-■ 
&orei(y,  [1800,]  p.  71. 

*  Chalraers'  Eittmale,  pp.  S73,  SJ*. 
[CTi«p.  lii,  p.  259.  edition  1812,] 

•  [From  tho  Nolos  of  Mr.  Briiiges,  it 
■pposr*  Itutt  Hr.  SlewnrI  adjournsd  nil 
conudvcation  of  the  inflnenc  of  Xhef 


exortionH  to  n  BubaeqDfnt  part  of  tli« 
course, — ih*  rhaptpr,  to  wil,  on  the  Poor 
Lairg, — which  seema  ta  hkTO  beai 
th«  moit  part  at  Icssl,  written  it  X 
dale  tlinn  the  existing  nimiKt^ 
ihene  LtOartt.  At  Ibe  rink  of  »  ' 
repetition,    theff    fiirrhfr    6 
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this  coutingency,  Sir  James  Steuart  was  long  ago  led  to  say^ 
that  in  the  case  of  the  necessaries  of  life  there  is  a  limit  deter- 
minatelj  fixed  to  price  by  the  facuUies  or  means  of  the  lower 


will  be  giyen  afterwards  from  the  Notes 
of  Mr.  Bridges.  The  following  additional 
remarks  on  Davenant^s  Table  are  also 
supplied  from  the  same  source :] 

{Interpolation  from  Notes.) — After 
what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  with 
respect  to  the  Table  itself.  The  use, 
however,  which  has  lately  been  made  of 
it  by  Mr.  Brand,  induces  me  to  add,  in 
farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
already  urged  with  regard  to  it,  that  if 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  furnishing  a 
rule  of  computation  in  this  country  at 
all  periods,  it  must  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple be  equally  applicable  to  all  coun- 
tries. So  far,  however,  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  I  may  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  relation  between  pro- 
duce and  price,  or  to  speak  more  ex- 
plicitly, the  relation  between  a  deficiency 
of  the  former  and  an  increase  of  the 
latter,  will  everywhere  vary  according 
to  the  political  condition  of  nations,  the 
established  system  of  law  with  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  grain,  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  the  article  of  food,  the 
methods  of  economizing  it  which  they 
possess,  the  measure  of  the  public 
charity,  and  many  other  circumstances. 
The  following  facts  I  mention,  on  the 
authority  of  a  traveller,  of  whose  accur- 
acy and  judgment  I  have  the  highest 
opinion.  It  is  directly  in  point  to  the 
qnettion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
■ame  condnsion  to  which  it  leads,  would 
be  confirmed  in  every  case  where  in- 
quiriefl  were  made.  "  The  enmmer  of 
1799,  when  I  wee  in  Sweden,  mntl 
have  been  a  lerj  &ftel  eoe.  In  tlie  pto- 
▼inoea  faofdering  en  Nonrajy,  tlie  pefr> 
iinti  celled  it  the  vent  t^  Ihij  Ui 


ever  remembered.  Cattle  had  all  suf- 
fered extremely  during  the  winter,  from 
the  drought  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
in  July,  about  a  month  before  the  har- 
vest, a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
was  living  upon  bread  made  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  fir,  and  of  dried  sorrel,  ab- 
solutely without  any  mixture  of  meal  to 
make  it  more  palatable  and  nourishing." 
I  have  borrowed  this  statement  from  an 
EsBoy  on  JPopuiation*  and  it  seems  to 
authorize  me  in  concluding,  that  the 
degree  of  scarcity  then  prevailing  in 
Sweden,  was  greatly  beyond  anything 
which  has  occurred  within  memory  in 
this  country.  And  yet  it  appears  from 
a  pamphlet  published  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  same  author,  [An  Inveitigation 
of  the  Cause  of  the  present  High  Price 
of  ProvisionSi  1800,]  that  the  price  of 
rye,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  article  of  food  in  Sweden,  had  not 
risen  above  double  the  usual  average ; 
whereas,  in  this  country,  wheat  rose,  at 
the  same  time,  above  three  times  its 
usual  price. 

On  what  conceivable  principle,  then, 
shall  Dr.  Davenant's  Table  be  applicable 
to  all  the  different  variations  of  circum- 
stances in  this  country,  when  it  appears 
that  the  relation  between  price  and  pro- 
duce varies  so  widely  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  in  different  parte  of 
Europe? 

These  considerations  strike  me  so 
forcibly,  that  if  by  any  accidental  coin- 
cidence Dr.  Davenant's  Table  should 
be  found  to  correspond  with  what  has 
•ctoallj  been  the  case,  I  should  only 
oooaider  it  ae  en  additional  proof  of  the 
vegneneee  of  tbe  dtte  upon  which  it  was 


Tht  Etmj  of  Ifr.  Bmid,   above 
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orders.  This  at  least  lie  lays  down  as  a  maxim  in  an  indua- 
trious  country  ;  for  lie  acknowledges  that  the  contraiy  may 
happen  where  multitudes  depend  on  the  charity  of  otbem 


I 


■llnded  to,  id  entitleil,  A  Deteminntioa 
o/the  Avtragt  Deprtttioa  of  lie  Price 
of  Whfa  fn  War  hdoK  thai  of  tKt 
preeedhtg  Raee,  frmn  the  BetfrHutitin  to 
the  aid  of  the  last  Peace.  Tho  cbief, 
and  indeed  [lie  proleued  deeigii  of  this 
&nthor,'wbg  ia  ■  clergyman  oflhe  Cbnrcb 
of  England,  is  to  Jemonstrale  by  matbo- 
matical  calculations,  tlie  liappy  inflneuce 
of  WHi  on  the  internal  prosperity  of  tbc 
oountry.  Tbe  genernl  result  of  bin  in- 
veatlgationa  is,  tbat  war  reduces  the 
prices  of  all  uecesBariea,  in  so  fur  a£ 
tbeae  are  not  directly  taxed.  In  aicer- 
lining  tbe  piicea  of  every  particular 
year,  lie  hai  availod  bimaelf  of  nbut 
matheiDHticianH  call  ihu  method  of  Iii- 
terpolatioa ;  by  means  of  which,  when 
jadlcioualy employed,  many  thinga  wbicb 
it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  by  actual 
obMmtion  at  tbe  moment  of  their 
occnnvnee,  are  determined,  accurately 
enough,  by  certsin  obeorvatiiing  made 
before  and  after  that  period.  A  similiir 
method  of  inveatigation  had,  before  tbe 
publication  of  Mr.  Brand's  pampblet, 
beeo  introduced  into  Political  EcoDcnDy 
by  a  late  very  iogoniotta  writer,  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh,  in  the  connlmction 
of  a  Table,  published  in  the  Phaoto- 
phieal  ZVanMCIioni,*  entitled,  ^  Table 
ex/abiting  the  Prirxt  of  rarioiu  A'eMs. 
I  of  Life,  together  with  thoit  of 
Day-LaboVT,  of  dijereni  I^riod*  from 
tie  Cmquetl  to  the  Prutnt  Time;  dc- 
td  b]i  Inlerpolallon. 
Toauchan  appUcntion  of  tbia  metbod, 
nippocing  always  tbut  dne  allowances 
arv  made  for  all  tlie  varioua  circum- 
ataoL-ea  by  which  our  data  may  be  in- 
Uuenoed,  no  reasonable  olijeution  can  be 
mode.  And  wbatovor  doubt  may  be 
entertained  with  rcipoot  to  lh«  juslnou 
•  I  Tola  mo  (or 


of  this  anthur'a  reanlta,  it  must  be  owtted 
tbat  hia  idea  was  happy  and  [ihilosE^Iii. 
caJ  I  and  the  prosecutiou  of  it  tamy  in 
time  throw  light  upon  rarioua  qnestiana 
connected  with  this  branch  of  edcnee. 
How  Gir  the  flHiiie  method  baa  been 
applied  with  juiigmenl  aud  faitnosa  lij 
Mr.  Brand,  it  ie  not  nei^esoar^  for  me  to 
inquire  particularly.  It  is  amaaing, 
however,  to  ob«BrvB  with  what  iuh- 
tbeniQtical  precision  Ilia  infvrencea  id 
aeveral  inatancea  oorrcapond  witli  Out 
actual  state  of  the  market  when  he  pnU. 
lisbed.  But  however  little  riilb  is  to 
be  given  to  hii  diSerent  concliujoiui,  I 
flatter  myself  tbat  some  good  may  result 
from  his  work,  at  a  new  attempt  to 
bring  this  qDestiou  agun  under  discoa- 
aion,  should  it  lead  to  nothing  more  tluui 
a  correction  of  tbe  public  appreben- 
aionB,  nrialng  from  tbe  belief,  Iliat  llu 
increase  of  prices  is  always  in  proportioii 
to  the  deficiency,  and  that  whea  they 
rise  beyond  that  rate,  there  ia  ground  to 
suspect  undue  praclicea  on  tbe  part  of 
farmers  and  corn  mercbanls.  In  gro- 
cisEs  of  time,  something  slil!  more  ad- 
vantageous may  result  from  tlie  inquiry. 
At  ail  events,  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Kln^ 
and  Dr.  Daveuant,  lo  collect  gnuerBl 
rolea  on  this  eubject,  are  highly  meri- 
torious; and  although  tlic  data  on  vhioh 
all  such  inquiries  proceed  muat  neow- 
sarily  bu  very  procarious,  tlieir  eiaapfe 
is  sufficient  lo  encourage  a  rcncwnl  of 
the  iuveatigstion,  with  tlie  belpof  (Iwmo 
additional  lights,  how  imperfect  sootier 
tboy  may  be,  of  which  we  are  now  in 
possession.  Mr.  Chalmers  remarka, 
tbut  "  if  tbe  atatutes  of  tbe  31it  Uld 
aSd  of  the  present  King,  had  produeod 
no  otber  beneSt  to  the  country  thMi 
catAbliahing  an  efTcetiiHl  mode  for  Moet^ 
1708,  p  m.] 
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His  reasoning  on   the  subject   is   not   undeserving  of  our 
attention. 

''  The  number  of  buyers  of  subsistence  nearly  determine  the 
quantity  sold ;  because  it  is  a  necessary  article,  and  must  be 
provided  in  a  determinate  proportion  for  every  one ;  and  the 
more  the  sale  is  frequent,  the  more  the  price  is  determinate. 
Next,  as  to  the  standard :  this  I  apprehend,  must  depend  upon 
the  faculties  of  the  buyers ;  and  these  again  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  of  those  of  the  greatest  number  of  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  extent  of  the  faculties  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  reason  why  bread,  in  the  greatest 
famine,  never  can  rise  above  a  certain  price ;  for  did  it  exceed 

taining  the  average  price  of  com,  and      effect  which  a  very  small  failure  in  the 


thereby  prevented  causeless  alarms, 
they  had  merited  the  praise  of  most 
useful  regulations/**  I  do  not  mean 
to  affirm  that  the  means  provided  for 
ascertaining  prices  by  these  acts,  par- 
ticularly those  which  relate  to  Scotland, 
are  well  fitted  for  accomplishing  their 
purpose.  But  the  object  surely  is  not  of 
very  difficult  accomplishment;  nor  indeed 
does  anything  more  than  the  will  of  the 
Legislature  seem  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  account  of  the  number 
of  acres  sown  with  wheat  and  other 
grain,  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  infer  an  average  of  the  prices 
of  the  kingdom.  From  these  data,  if 
regularly  ascertained  for  a  series  of  years, 
some  results  might  be  deduced  of  great 
practical  utility. 

The  passage  in  Dr.  Davenant  which 
led  me  into  these  observations,  has  been 
again  referred  to  of  hite  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
EffecU  of  the  Paper  OredU  of  Great 
Britain,  While  this  author,  with  that 
soundness  of  judgment  which  appears 
to  me  to  characteriie  all  his  specnla- 
tions,  avails  himself  of  Dr.  Davenant*! 
Table,  he  does  this,  as  he  ezpretaly 
mentions,  merely  for  the  purpofle  of 
giving  some  general  idea  of  the  vait 


supply  of  com  produces  on  the  price  of 
that  necessary  of  life. 

Having  mentioned  this  publication  of 
Mr.  Thornton,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  it  to  your  perusal,  as 
containing  the  clearest  and  most  satis- 
factory illustration  which  I  have  ever 
yet  met  with,  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant fundamental  principles  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  paper  crcdjt. 
A  variety  of  misapprehensions,  into 
which  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, had  fallen  on  this  subject,  are 
corrected  by  Mr.  Thomton,  with  due 
respect  to  the  merits  of  these  eminent 
authors,  and  many  interesting  details 
are  introduced  by  him,  which  nothing 
but  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
ticular operations  of  merchandise  could 
have  enabled  him  to  give.  A  few  of 
his  conclusions,  to  which  I  cannot  alto- 
gether assent,  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  examined  here,  particularly  the 
effiscts  of  a  fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of 
the  paper  cnnenqr  on  the  price  of  com- 
modities ;  [See  above,  JMitieal  (Eeonomif, 
Vol  I.  App.  ii. 'J  hot  the  advanoed  period 
of  the  eeMOPwiD  Mnder  me  from  ento«- 
ing  into  thk  and  aomt  oOmt  iBlnwtii^ 
ralgeoti  of  iaqdiy^JM^Jiii^th 
tiomfnm  NiHm) 


•  [PMMM  AMnHh  OhiVy  il.  MK 
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the  faculties  of  the  great  classes  of  a  people,  their  demand  most 
be  withdrawn,  which  would  leave  the  market  oreretocked  for 
the  conaamplion  of  the  rich ;  couseijueDtiT,  such  peisous  who 
in  times  of  scarcity  are  forced  to  starve,  can  only  be  goch  whose 
faculties  fall,  nnfortimately,  below  the  standaid  of  those  of  the 
great  class.  Consequently,  in  comiirita  of  ittdattry,  the  price 
of  Buhsisteiicc  never  can  rise  beyond  the  powers  to  purchase  of 
that  numerous  class  who  enjoy  physical  necessaries ;  coose- 
qaently,  never  to  such  an  inordinate  height  as  to  stanrt;  coa- 
eiderabJe  nQnibers  of  the  peojile, — a  tiling  which  very  commonly 
happens  in  countries  where,  industry  being  little  known,  mul-. 
titudes  depend  merely  on  the  charity  of  others,  and  hare  no 
resource  left  as  soon  as  this  comes  to  fail  them."' 

As  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  poor 
have  no  resources  but  in  their  own  industry,  it  is  plainly  io- 
applicable  to  the  history  of  the  late  scarcity,  when  such  un- 
exampled exertions  were  made,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
for  the  assiBtance  and  relief  of  the  lower  orders.  In  consequeoce 
of  these  exertions,  the  competition  was  kept  up  much  beyoad 
what  tlie  unassisted  faculties  of  the  ]KX)r  could  hare  produced  ; 
and  the  operation  of  those  circumstances  was  fortunately  checked, 
which,  if  things  liad  been  left  to  follow  their  own  course,  would 
have  limited  prices,  long  before  they  had  approachetl  to  the 
height  which  they  reached.  Numbers  must  have  been  found 
to  perish  for  want  of  food ;  and  a  melancholy  remedy  would 
have  been  found  against  the  exorbitancy  of  price  in  a  diminish- 
ing competition.- 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  shall  touch  very  slightly  on 
some  of  the  most  important  measures  which  were  adopted  or 
proposed  as  palliatives  of  the  general  distress.' 

The  historical  sketch  which  I  have  now  finished  relative  to 
the  scarcity  after  the  harvest  of  1799,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 

Iweoty  piges  blaak. — PuMIc  Kilc&eoa. 
— Edinburgh. — Stc  voliimp  narked  od 
the  back  Howlett'i  Pump h lets.— [See, 
however,  tho  iuterpolatiun  on  ihe  Pow 
iMwa  rrom  tlie  Notci  of  Ur.  BridgMy 


I 


'  Vol,  I.  pj]  367,  Zda.—[Polii!eal 
(Eeanomi/,  Iliiok  II.  olisp.  iiriii.; 
Worit,  Vol.  11.  pp.  82,  83] 

*  Bm  Arthur  Vonng,  QuetliiM  of 
Ihartily,  p.  es. 

•  lAothor-ii    Mcinnrin.linn.}~LeBv,. 
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more  necessary,  that  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  occasions  may  again  occar  (not,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  accompanied  with  the  same  aggravated  difficul- 
ties) when  the  benevolent  interposition  both  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  individuals  may  be  necessary  for  the  assistance  of  the 
peopla  It  seems  now  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  the 
advancement  of  cultivation  for  some  time  past  has  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  our  growing  numbers  ;  and  the  dependence  of 
this  island  on  other  countries,  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
during  an  uninterrupted  series  of  years,  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  most  alarming  fact,  by  all  who  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  To  the  effects  produced  by 
our  growing  population,  must  also  be  added  those  which  result 
from  the  astonishing  increase  of  horses  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years.  In  such  circumstances  any  considerable  defi- 
ciency in  a  single  crop,  must  necessarily  produce  the  most 
serious  inconveniences. 

The  increase  of  population  undoubtedly  operates  powerfully 
by  the  demand  it  occasions,  to  provide  an  adequate  supply ; 
but  experience  has  shewn  that  this  is  counteracted  by  various 
causes,  particularly  by  the  increased  demands  for  the  products 
of  grass,  occasioned  by  the  immense  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
The  multiplication  of  enclosures  and  other  agricultural  im- 
provements, though  they  cannot  fail  to  diminish  greatly  the 
evil,  do  not  as  yet  promise  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy. 

The  wastes  and  commons  of  the  kingdom  (it  has  been 
observed  by  many)  afford  ample  resources  for  a  much  greater 
population  than  we  possess  ;  and  the  remark  is  perfectly  just 
Every  exertion  for  their  improvement  may  be  ranked  among 
the  wisest  national  measures ;  and,  so  far  as  the  end  can  be 
accomplished,  the  most  solid  of  all  additions  is  made  to  the 
independent  wealth,  and  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  empire. 

In  the  meantime,  some  measures  are  called  for,  the  operation 
of  which  may  be  more  inmiediate,  and  which,  without  interfer- 
ing with  other  more  general  schemes  of  utility,  may  add  to  the 
resources  which  we  can  at  present  command. 

Of  these,  the  most  effectual  is  to  reconcile  the  poor,  as  much 
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as  poBsiblo,  to  thoee  cheai»r  modes  of  sustenance,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  scientific  men,  stimulated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  has  suggested.  Improvements  of  this  sort  in  their  ordi- 
nary cooliery  may  reasonably  l>e  expected,  as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  tliose  public  kiichens  which  are  now  so  prevalent 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  although  alterations,  such 
as  affect  the  general  habits  of  a  people,  must,  of  course,  be 
gradual,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  every  step  which   is 

ned  in  iutroducing  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  substitute 
for  bread,  forms  an  important  accession  to  the  mass  of  material 
opulence. 

In  the  country,  the  general  nse  of  mill:  and  potatoes  affords 
a  resource  of  still  greater  importance.  If  every  country  labourer 
had  his  potato  ground  and  a  cow,  the  extremity  of  want 
would  be  ns  little  known  as  it  is  said  to  be  among  the  low^- 
orders  in  Ireland,  The  peculiar  advantages  attending  potatoes 
as  a  food  for  the  body  of  the  people,  are  well  known ;  and  what 
inestimable  advantages  a  poor  family  may  derive  from  the  jws- 
session  of  a  cow,  may  be  learned  from  the  Memoirs  published 
by  Lord  Winchelsea.  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  that  of  seventy 
labourers  about  Burley  having  gardens  and  grass  for  one  or 
two  cows  from  this  nobleman,  only  two  widows  have  applied, 
occasion  of  the  scarcity  duiiug  the  winter  of  1799-1800,  for 
parochial  relief. 

One  measure  of  unquestionable  efScacy  might  be  easily 
carried  into  execution,  to  prohibit,  by  legislative  authority,  all 
parochial  relief  in  any  other  mode  than  by  potatoes,  rice,  or 
soup.  This  measure  has  been  recommended  not  merely  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  permanent  regulation  ;'  and  it 
would  certainly  produce  important  consequences.  It  woold 
secure  an  extensive  cultivation  of  potatoes,  or  a  great  and 
regular  import  of  rice ;  and  it  would  operate  irresistibly  in 
altering  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  in  some  particulars, 
equally  prejudicial  to  themselves  and  to  the  public. 

It  is  undoubtedly  painful  to  mention  phins  which  seem  to 
imply  new  economical  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  inferior 

'  Young's  PnmphUt. 
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classes  of  the  community  ;  but  nothing  that  has  been  hitherto 
said  affects  their  real  comforts,  and,  in  truth,  tends  only  to 
substitute  what  they  may  regard  as  a  more  homely  pUfnty^ 
instead  of  the  scanty  enjoyments  of  their  accustomed  fare.  At 
any  rate,  the  circumstances  of  the  country  (from  causes  which 
I  shall  not  stop  now  to  investigate)  recommend  imperiously 
some  alteration  in  our  national  modes  of  subsistence,  more 
especially  as  we  find  a  similar  reform  likely  to  gain  ground 
among  those  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  our 
national  rivals  and  enemies. 

The  following  facts  (which  I  mention  on  the  authority  of 
Arthur  Young,  a  writer  who  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality 
to  the  French  Bevolution,)  is  not  unworthy  of  attention  at  the 
present  moment  It  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  published 
as  lately  as  March  1800. 

^  The  farming  bailiff  I  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  ten 
years  ago,  is  now  in  London,  having  left  France  but  a  fortnight^ 
and  has  given  me  many  accounts  of  French  husbandry  ;  one 
circumstance  of  which  deserves  notice,  that  every  scrap  of 
waste  and  neglected  land  is  converted  into  little  possessions  by 
the  poor,  and  cultivated  most  assiduously ;  much"  it  is  added, 
"  by  means  of  potatoes."^ 

I  cannot  help  adding  here,  (although  the  observation  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  our  present  subject,)  that  in  years 
of  moderate  plenty,  a  very  great  part  of  the  distress  experienced 
by  the  lower  orders  in  this  island,  must  be  ascribed  to  their 
own  pernicious  habits ;  habits,  however,  which,  I  am  afraid,  are 
likely  long  to  remain  the  subject  of  our  unavailing  regrets.  It 
is  remarked  by  Dr.  Currie  in  his  Medical  JBeportSj  that  ^^  the 
want  of  a  diet  sufficiently  nutritious  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
causes  that  promote  the  typhus  and  other  diseases  among  our 
poor.  .  .  This,"  he  continues,  ^'does  not  seem  to  arise  in 
general  from  the  price  of  their  labour  being  inadequate  to  fur- 
nish such  a  diet^  bat  from  fheir  iffnoranoe  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous modes  of  oookaqrr  mm  from  their  indulging 
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in  artidea  that  consume  their  means  without  ailding  to  their 
susteounce.  In  the  ISOO  cellars  in  Liverpool,  there  are  many 
in  which  ooimal  food  is  not  tasted  more  than  once  a  week,  but 
there  are  very  few  in  which  tea  is  not  drunk  daily, — it  is  often 
indeed  drunk  twice  a  day.  The  money  spent  on  t«a,"  the  same 
author  adds,  ■'  is  worse  than  wasted.  It  is  not  only  diverted 
to  an  article  that  furnishes  no  nutrition,  but  to  one  that  debi- 
litates the  empty  stomach,  and  incapacitates  for  laliour.  Hence 
the  vast  number  of  dyspeptic  complaints  among  our  patients  of 
the  public  charities,  which  are  almost  all  to  be  traced  to  the  use 
of  tea  or  spirits,  often  indeed  assisted  by  depression  of  mind." 

The  miserable  effects  produced  by  Ihe  unfortunate  appetite 
for  intoxicating  liquors,  so  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders  of 
this  country,  have  been  often  discussed.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  investigate  its  origin,  nor  to  ascertain  how  far  it  ought  to  he 
regarded  aa  u  cause,  or  how  far  as  an  effect  of  their  poverty. 
It  is  certainly  much  more  easily  explicable  than  the  origin  of 
that  appetite  for  lea  which  is  now  become  so  general  among 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  community  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  That  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  in  many 
respectfl,  and  which  justly  deserves  the  reprobation  which  Dr. 
Currie  bestows  on  it,  must  be  granted  by  all ; — but  although 
Bomethitig  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
foresight,  and  absurd  imitation  of  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  this  expensive  and  tmi'tful  beverage,  is  there  not 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  source  of  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  is  generally 
apprehended  ?  A  late  writer  who  has  stood  forward  aa  an 
advocate  for  labourers  in  husbandry,  has  asserted  that  "  tea- 
drinking  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  the  distresses 
of  the  poor ;"  and  his  observations  on  the  subject  (although  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  subscribe  to  them  in  their  full 
extent)  seem  to  me  not  undeserving  of  attention.' 


The  reasonings  of  Mr.  Davies  receive  some  confirmation 

I  Sue  Davit;  p. -67.  [due  of  Labour-      tJ,  1796,  bj  David  DftTi«B.  Beotar_atj_ 
i»  m  Htubandry  Slalrd  <iii  J  Coniidtr-       Harl[!iriin,  Berks,] 
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from  the  fact,  that  in  other  instances  where  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  have  been  great,  they  have  been  led  to  betake  them- 
selves to  similar  resources.  In  a  very  interesting  account 
published  some  time  ago,  of  the  management  of  the  poor  at 
Hamburgh,  we  are  told  that  previous  to  the  enlightened  at- 
tempts that  have  been  lately  made  for  their  relief,  ^^  the  indigent 
classes  in  that  city  had  been  habituated  to  live  almost  entirely 
on  a  miserable  beverage  which  was  called  coffee^  and  sold  in 
messes,  with  about  half-a-pound  of  indifferent  bread.  This 
wretched  substitute  for  food  they  took  twice  a  day."^  It  is 
pleasing  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  a  Report  published  in 
1798,  that  by  the  introduction  of  Count  Bumford's  soups,  a 
saving  of  nine  parts  in  sixteen,  or  rather  more  than  half  the 
former  expense  of  their  food,  has  been  gained  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor  at  Hamburgh,  while  a  visible  improvement  in 
health  and  strength  (particularly  in  the  case  of  children)  has 
accompanied  this  reformation. 

A  very  melancholy  fact  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Beddoes  in  one  of  his  medical  publications,  adds  to  the  weight 
of  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations.  What  I  allude  to 
is  the  use  of  opium  among  some  descriptions  of  our  poor. 
"  Whether,"  he  observes,  "  it  was  first  taken  to  recruit  the 
labourer  after  excessive  toil,  or  occasionally  to  cheer  the  gloom 
of  despondence,  or  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  that  abo- 
minable water-gruel  and  potato  diet,  by  which  the  joyless 
being  of  so  many  pale,  meagre,  shivering  women  and  children 
is  prolonged,  I  am  not  informed.  I  had  known,''  he  adds, 
"  the  fact  for  some  time,  and  lately  received  the  following  ac- 
count from  a  medical  observer."* 

I  shall  not  draw  any  particular  inference  from  these  facts, 
but  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  when  such  habits  become 
generally  prevalent,  they  justify  the  conclusion,  that  whatever 
share  of  blame  may  be  due  to  the  individuals  who  adopt  them, 
all  is  not  right  in  the  Political  System. 

*  Biper  h^  the  Biihop  of  Durham.  '  Beddoes*  LeetureSf  &o.,  p.  69. 
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[sect.    Ill,] — ON  SUBJECTING  THE  OOMWERCE  OF  MONET  TO  THE 
BEGUI.ATION  OF  LAW. 

Having  treated  of  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the 
rate  of  interest,  independently  of  the  interposition  of  the  etates- 
man,  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  motives  which  hare  in- 
fluenced the  policy  of  different  nations  in  subjecting  the  com- 
merce of  money  to  the  regulation  of  law.  For  this  pnrpoee  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  pretty  wide  circuit,  by 
referring  to  some  speculative  opinions  of  the  ancients,  which 
have  been  long  exploded  aa  unfounded  prejudices,  but  which 
have  had,  nevertheless,  a  secret  effect  in  modifying  the  ideas 
and  institutions  of  Modem  Eui-ope.  If,  in  discuBBing  this  piw- 
liminary  point,  I  should  be  thought  somewhat  diffuse,  I  flati«r 
myself  that  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  is  curious  and 
interesting,  independently  of  its  connexion  with  the  questions 
to  which  I  mean  to  apply  it,  will  be  a  sufScient  apology. 

In  contrasting  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
concendng  the  rules  of  practical  morality,  there  is  notliiog 
which,  at  first  view,  appears  more  astonishing  than  the  strong 
terms  in  which  gome  of  their  most  eminent  philosophers  repro- 
bate the  practice  of  lending  money  upon  interest, — a  practice 
which  is  DOW  so  familiarized  to  the  minds  of  all  civilized 
nations,  that  it  would  be  considered  as  no  less  absurd  to  oSer 
a  formal  proof  of  its  innocence  and  equity,  than  to  argue  against 
them.  The  circumstance  on  which  Aristotle  grounds  his  dis- 
approbation of  this  practice  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
that  although  it  has  been  often  referred  to  by  modem  casuists,  it 
would  be  improper  to  [jass  it  over  without  some  animadveisioo. 
"  Among  the  various  ways,"  he  observes,  "  of  getting  money, 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  natural  and  honour- 
able, because  the  earth  itself  and  all  animals  are  by  nature 
fraitfuL  But  to  make  gain  from  money,  which  is  naturally 
barren  and  imfruitful,  is  most  justly  accounted  dishonourable, 
and  is  held  in  detestation ; — inasmuch  aa  it  Is  a   perversion 
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of  money  from  its  natural  use,  the  purchasing  what  we  want." 
The  argument  is  so  extremely  absurd,  that  it  could  never  have 
led  this  acute  and  profound  philosopher  to  the  conclusion  it  is 
employed  to  support,  but  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the 
instances  in  which  speculative  men  have  exerted  their  ingenuity 
to  defend,  by  sophistical  reasonings,  the  established  prejudices 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  which  the  supposed 
evidence  of  the  inference  has  served,  in  their  estimation,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  weakness  of  the  premises.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  observation,  that  Aristotle's  argument  (such  as  it  is) 
was  manifestly  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  Toko^, 
(which,  in  the  Greek  language,  signifies  interest^)  from  the  verb 
TucTta,  parioy — ^an  etymology  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
principal  generated  the  interest^  The  same  idea,  too,  occurs 
in  the  scene  between  Antonio  and  Shylock,  in  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

"  If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend,  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  harren  misUd  of  his  friend  ?} 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  he  hreak,  thou  may'st  with  hetter  face 
Exact  the  penalty." 

It  is  perhaps  treating  this  very  puerile  conceit  with  more 
respect  than  is  due  to  it,  to  quote,  by  way  of  reply,  the  follow- 
ing consideration,  which,  one  would  suppose,  (as  an  ingenious 
writer  of  our  own  time  remarks,)  might  naturally  enough  have 
occurred  to  a  man  of  Aristotle's  penetration ;  more  particularly 
when  we  consider  ^^  the  great  number  of  pieces  of  money  that 
had  passed  through  his  hands;  more,  perhaps,  than  were 
passed  through  the  hands  of  philosopher  before  or  since  I** 
^^That  though  a  daric  would  not  beget  another  daric  any 
more  than  it  would  a  ram  or  a  ewe,  yet  for  a  daric  which  a 
man  boitowed,  he  might  get  a  ram  and  a  couple  of  ewes,  and 
that  the  ewes,  if  the  ram  were  left  with  them  a  certain  time, 
would  probably  not  be  barren.  That,  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  would  find  himself  master  of  his  three  sheep,  together 

'  Gibbon,  {Decline  and  FaJl^  chap,  xliv.,  footnote.] 
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with  two,  it'  not  three  lambs ;  and  that  if  he  Bold  hie  sheep 
agftin  to  pay  back  liis  daiic,  and  gave  one  of  his  lamhs  for  the 
use  of  it  in  the  meantime,  he  would  be  two  Iambs,  or  at  least, 
one  lamb  riclier  than  if  he  made  no  such  bargain." 

The  passage  of  Aristotle  to  wliicli  the  foregoing  nsnarka 
relate,  occurs  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  tbe  First  Book  of  his 
Politics,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  enable  us  to  form  &  judg- 
ment of  the  propriety  of  a  censure  which  a  late  writer  has 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hume,  as  well  as  on  the  eect 
of  French  writers  known  by  the  name  of  Economists,  as  if  they 
had  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  without  the  smallest  acknowledg- 
ment, the  fundamental  principles  of  their  theories  of  Political 
Economy.*  When  we  consider  how  miicli  the  interest  of 
money  enters  as  an  element  into  all  commercial  spcculatJons 
in  modern  times,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  there  should  be  any- 
thing more  tlma  the  most  general  aud  accidental  coincidence 
between  the  reaaouinga  of  such  writers  as  Himie  and  Smith, 
and  those  of  an  author,  whose  experience  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  commerce  was  so  limited  as  to  impress  hia  mind  with 
a  conviction,  that  to  receive  a  premium  for  tbe  use  of  money 
was  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  morality  ? 

The  same  eentiments  with  resjiect  lo  usury,  (/cenm,)  (under 
which  title  was  comprehended  every  premium,  gieat  or  small, 
which  was  received  by  way  of  interest,)  occurs  in  the  Boman 
writers.  "  Concerning  the  arts,"  says  Cicero,  in  his  First 
Book  of  De  OfficHa,  "  and  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  which 
are  to  be  accounted  hheral,  and  wliich  me^n,  the  following  are 
the  sentiments  usually  entertained.  Those  means  of  gain  are 
in  least  credit  which  incur  tbe  hatred  of  mankind, — as  those  of 
tax-gatberera  and  usurers.""!"  The  same  author  (in  the  Second 
Book  of  tbe  same  work)  mentions  an  anecdote  of  old  Cato, 
wlio  being  asked  what  he  thouglit  of  lending  money  upon 
interest,  answered,  "  Wbnt  do  you  think  of  the  crime  of 
murdei-  ?"X    The  comparison  certainly  apj)earB  to  ns  cxtniTa- 


•  [Mr,  Stewart  rofera  to  Dr.  Gillipg. 
See  H  nirie  in  his  tnaiBlatEon  of  tho  PoK- 
lie*  of  Arislollc.  p.  38,  ug.,  flr«t  eJit.] 
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gant  and  absurd  in  the  extreme ;  and  yet  (as  I  formerly  had 
occasion  to  observe)  the  very  same  language  was  held  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  about  two  centuries  ago. 

The  regulations  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  on  this  subject  are 
more  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  as  they  have  had  a  more  im- 
mediate influence  upon  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed  in 
Modern  Europe. 

"Thou  shalt  not  lend,"  it  is  said,  "upon  usury  to  thy 
brother :  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything 
that  is  lent. — Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayst  lend  upon  usury, 
but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury,  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest  thy  hand 
to  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.'''*' 

From  this  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  primitive 
Christians  were  led  to  conclude,  that  the  practice  of  usury  was 
in  all  cases  inconsistent  with  their  profession,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christian  dispensation  having  abolished  the  distinction  betwixt 
Jew  and  Gtentile,  the  same  liberality  which  Moses  had  enjoined 
towards  their  own  nation,  became  necessarily  incumbent  on 
them  towards  all  mankind ;  and  accordingly,  there  is  no  crime 
against  which  the  Fathers  in  their  homilies  declaim  with  more 
vehemence.  "  On  this  point,"  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,!  "  they 
are  quite  unanimous ;"  and  refers  in  support  of  his  assertion  to 
Barbeyrac's  Morale  des  Ph'ea,  and  a  learned  work  by  (Jerard 
Noodt,  De  Fcenere  et  Usuria,  TJie  same  abhorrence  of  usury 
of  every  kind  appears  in  the  Canon  Law,  insomuch  that  the 
penalty  of  that  law  is  excommunication;  nor  is  the  usurer 
allowed  burial  until  he  has  made  restitution  of  what  he  had 
gained  in  the  exercise  of  this  iniquitous  profession,  or  security 
was  given  that  restitution  should  be  made  after  his  death. 

A  circumstance  which  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  this  prejudice,  was  the  hatred  which  the  Christians 
in  former  ages  entertained  against  the  Jews  and  all  their  opi-^ 
nions  and  piactioe&  To  lend  money  on  interest  was  to  engage 
io  ft  tnde  nodenA  infiunoofl  in  the  general  estimation  by  the 
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cbaract«r  of  those  who  most  frequently  carried  it  on ;  and  (i 
an  iDgenioii3  and  lively  writer  remarks)   "  it  waa  an  easier 
method,  and  a  method  pretty  much  in  vogue  in  these  Gcrupu- 
loua  times,  to  let  the  Jewa  get  the  money  anyhow  they  could, 
and  then  squeeze  it  out  of  them  as  it  was  wanted."* 

The  authority  of  Aristotle,  which  was  for  a  long  time  almost 
despotic  over  the  Christian  world,  co-operated  powerfully  with 
the  causes  now  mentioned,  in  checking  the  natural  progreaa  of 
human  reason  upon  a  subject,  about  which  it  appears  to  ua 
somewhat  surprising  that  there  could  ever  exist  a  diversity  of 
opinion. 

The  influence  of  these  ideas  has  extended  to  times  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  About  the  middle  of  last  century  they  were 
entertained  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  frequently  preached  against  every  species  of 
usury,  even  that  which  was  permitted  by  law ;  contending,  that 
although  law  sanctioned  a  certain  rate  of  interest  to  prevent 
greater  evils,  and  in  compliance  with  the  general  corruption  of 
men,  (in  the  same  manner  as  the  law  of  Mosea  authorized 
Polygamy,)  yet  the  rules  of  morality  did  not  justify  this  praO't 
tice  in  any  case  whatever.  And  the  same  doctrine  was  nuua- 
tained  by  some  lawyers  io  a  debate  in  the  British  House 
Commons,  a  considerable  time  after  the  commencement  of  th( 
present  century. 

These  prejudices  seem  now  to  be  completely  e-tploded 
every  part  of  Europe,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to  be  almost 
absurd  to  offer  u  serious  argument  against  them,  as  it  wonld 
be  to  defend  tliem,  A  learned  author,  however,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Churcli,  who  published  last  year  (1797)  a  Treatise 
upon  the  Law  of  Usury  and  Annuities,  (Mr.  Plowden  of  tiie 
Middle  Temple,)  would  seem  to  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
having  employed  no  less  than  fifty-nine  pages  of  his  work  in 
considering  the  Law  of  Usury  in  a  spiritual  view,  in  order  to 
establish  the  following  general  conclusion:  That  "it  is 
sinful  but  lawful  for  a  British  subject  to  receive  legal  iol 
for  the  money  he  may  lend,  whether  he  receive  it  in 

•  [Mniilenqmeii,  EtpriV,  &i- .  XXI    ivi] 
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dividends  from  the  public,  or  in  interest  from  private  indi- 
viduals who  may  have  borrowed  it  upon  mortgage,  bond,  or 
otherwise."^  M.  Necker,  too,  in  the  notes  annexed  to  his  Eloge 
on  Colbert^  (published  about  eighteen  years  ago,)  thought  it 
necessary  for  him  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  freedom  with 
which  he  ventured  to  discuss  some  political  questions  concern- 
ing interest,  by  reminding  his  readers,  that  he  reasons  upon 
this  subject,  merely  as  a  statesman  and  not  as  a  divina  ^'  Ce 
que  je  dis  de  I'lnt^r^t  est  sous  un  point  de  vue  politique,  et 
n'a  point  de  rapport  avec  les  respectables  maximes  de  la 
religion  sur  ce  point." 

The  facts  and  observations  which  have  hitherto  been  stated, 
relate  chiefly  to  the  Hidory  of  the  prejudice  against  usury.  I 
hope,  however,  they  will  be  found  to  be  not  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  reasonings  which  are  to  follow,  as  they  shew 
that  it  has  not  been  confined  to  men  educated  under  particular 
religious  systems,  and  that  therefore  its  origin  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  political  and  moral  circumstances  which  extended 
in  conmion  to  the  different  ages  and  nations  among  whom  it 
has  prevailed. 

Among  these  circumstances,  there  is  one  which  obviously 
presents  itself  to  our  notice,  as  discriminating  remarkably  the 
states  of  society  in  the  ancient  and  modem  worlds ;  I  mean 
the  difference  in  point  of  extent  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  commerce. 

In  those  nations  of  antiquity  with  whose  history  we  are  best 
acquainted,  and  to  whom  the  foregoing  observations  relate,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  that  bore  a  resemblance 
to  the  conmierce  of  modern  Europe.  The  Tyrians,  indeed,  the 
Sidonians,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  commercial  nations ;  but 
what  were  their  notions  concerning  money-loans  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  having  no  records  to  guide  our  researchea  The 
sentiments  which  prevailed  at  Athens  and  Bome  on  the  subject 
of  trade  are  well  known.  Plato  asserts  in  his  book  De  LegibuSy 
Ibal  ifchad  bem  better  for  the  Athenians  to  have  continued  to 

Mtnoi  seven  of  their  principal  citizens  to  be 

«J0^  for  April  170S. 
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devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  tliiin  to  have  clmu^ed  their  unciei 
manners,  and  to  have  become  a  maritime  power ;  and  Aristotli 
although  he  frequently  discovers  a  predilection  for  optnioi 
contrary  to  those  of  his  master,  does  not  venture  to  contradJi 
him  ill  this  particular.     The  prejudices  of  the  Romans  against 
the  lucrative  arts  and  professions  were  still  more  inveterate. 
Among  such  nations,  accordingly,  monetj-loans  would  be  much 
less  regarded  in  their  relation  to  commercial  speculations,  than 
as  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  necessitous ;  and  the  epithet 
barren,  which  Aristotle  applies  to  money,  shows  plainly  that  it 
was  in  this  point  of  view  he  considered  them.     Discreditable, 
however,  as  the  trade  of  a  money-lender  was  at  Rome,  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  was  permitted  by  law,  and  a  variety  of  regulations 
with  respect  to  it  estabUshed,  which  M.  Dupuy  has  illustral 
with  much  learning  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Metnoir  on  ti 
Roman  Money.     An  interesting  abstract  of  this  Essay  may  be' 
found  in  Paucton's  MHrohgie.   Usury  is  called  hy  Mr.  Gibbon 
"  the  inveterate  grievance  of  Rome."    "  After  being  discour- 
aged," he  observes,  "  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  abolished  by 
the  clamours  of  the  people,  it  was  revived  by  their  wauta 
idleness,  tolerated  by  the  discretion  of  the  Prtetors,  and  finallf- 
deterniined  by  the  Code  of  Justinian.     Persons  of  iiluetrionB 
rank  were  confined  to  the  moderate  profit  of  four  per  cent. ;  six 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  inter- 
est ;  eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturen- 
and  merchants;  and  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical  insurance 
but  except  in  this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exoi 
bitant  interest  was  severely  restrained."^ 

A  very  remarkable,  and  indeed  singular  instance  of  li 
tive  refinement  on  the  subject  of  money  loans,  in  times 
most  remote  antiquity,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Willi 
his  Third  Discuurse,   published  in  the  Asiatic   Rei 
"  In  the  first  of  the  Sacred  Law  Tracts,"  he  observes,  " ' 
the   Hindoos   suppose  to  have  been  revealed  by  Menu 
millious  of  years  ago," — and  which  Sir  William  himself  refe 
a  date  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era, — "  there  is  a 
'  Vol,  VIII.  p.  87.  [Chap.  xUv,] 
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passage  on  the  legal  interest  of  money,  and  the  limited  rate  of 
it  in  different  cases,  with  an  exception  in  regard  to  adventures 
at  sea ; — an  exception,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  which  the 
sense  of  mankind  approves,  and  which  conmierce  absolutely 
requires ;  though  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that 
our  English  jurisprudence  fully  admitted  it  in  respect  of  mari- 
time contracts."  In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  instances 
of  the  information  we  have  lately  received  from  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  we  can  only  indulge  our  wonder,  without  possess- 
ing sufficient  dcUa  to  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  satisfactory 
speculation. 

The  low  state  of  conmierce  in  Greece  and  Bome,  and  the 
contempt  in  which  it  was  held  by  those  who  governed  public 
opinion,  sufficiently  account  for  the  prejudice  against  loans /or 
interesty  so  strongly  expressed  by  their  philosophers  and  states- 
men ;  and  ihis  authority  sanctioned  by  some  passages  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  naturally  produced  a  still  greater  detestation  for 
the  practice  in  modem  Europe,  at  a  time  when  its  commerce 
was  confined  to  a  few  cities  in  Italy,  or  to  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  when  the  only  persons  who  exercised  this  trade,  were  held 
in  universal  odium  on  account  of  their  religious  principles. 
Indeed,  abstracting  entirely  from  these  accessory  circumstances, 
loans  for  interest  can  scarcely  be  looked  on  in  a  favourable 
light,  except  in  connexion  with  an  active  and  enterprising  com- 
merce ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  three  centuries  that  this 
has  become  an  object  of  universal  and  of  ardent  pursuit,  giving 
a  conmiencement  to  those  mighty  changes  which  it  seems 
destined  to  accomplish  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
ITie  commerce  of  money  among  different  nations^  so  wonder- 
fully facilitated  by  hiUs  of  exchangCy  is  a  branch  of  trade 
altogether  of  modem  origin. 

In  a  state  where  there  is  little  or  no  commerce,  the  great 
motive  for  borrowing  is  necessity  ;  and  the  only  motives  for 
Imdimg  most  be  himumity  or  avarice.  In  the  former  case,  as 
the  ImifBt^Qotf  adTMoeB  a  sum  of  money  which  would  other- 

L  in  his  chesty  the  same  disposition 
fhe  distressed  will,  in  general^ 
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prevent  him  from  accepting  8  premium  for  an  act  of 
ficence.  In  the  case  of  lenders  of  a  different  description, 
are  anxious  to  turn  to  their  own  account  the  necessities  of  their 
fUlow-creatures,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  their  dealings 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  spirit  which,  in  a  commercial 
country,  characterizes  pawnbrokers,  and  others  who  make  a 
traffic  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  The  value  of  a  loan  to  an 
individual  who  is  in  want  of  bi'ead,  cannot  he  ascertained  by 
calculation,  as  it  may  be  wheu  money  is  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  The  relief  of  the  present  moment  seems  cheaply 
purchased  at  any  price,  of  which  the  payment  ia  to  be  delayed 
to  a  distant  day  ;  and  it  is  not  judging  too  barehly  of  baman 
nature  to  suppose,  that  the  demands  of  the  lender,  whose  temper 
leads  him  to  moke  a  profession  of  this  species  of  gaining',  will 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  distress  of  the  borrower,  and  to  the 
risk  he  runs  of  losing  the  principal.  In  a  country,  therefore, 
where  there  ie  no  commerce,  every  money-lender  who  accepts 
of  iatereat  will  be  regarded  in  the  same  odious  light  in  which 
pawnbrokers  are  considered  among  us ;  and  the  man  "  who 
putteth  out  bis  coin  to  usury,"  will  be  naturaUy  classed  (as  be 
ie  in  the  words  of  Scripture)  with  "  him  who  taketh  a  reward 
against  the  guiltless."* 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  which  are  naturally 
produced  on  the  character  by  that  sort  of  speculation,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  charitable  corporation  which  was  established  about  the 
year  1730,  with  the  professed  view  of  lending  money  to  the 
poor  upon  pledges,  so  as  to  prevent  their  oppression  by  pawn- 
brokera  Many  characters,  respectable  from  rank,  fortuue,  and 
reputation,  belonged  to  tins  corporation  ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
they  were  so  corrupted  by  the  trade  they  carried  on,  and  the 
public  cry  was  so  loud  against  the  iniquity  of  their  transactions, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  into  their  conduct,  the  consequence  of 
which  waa,  that  the  corporation  was  broken,  and  three  of  tho 
managers  who  were  members  of  the  House  were  ex|)eUed. 
•  |SroiWmi>..i) 
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These  remarks,  while  they  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
opinions  concerning  the  practice  of  taking  interest  for  money 
among  those  nations  of  antiquity  whose  commercial  transactions 
were  few  and  insignificant,  will  be  sufficient,  at  the  same  time, 
to  establish  its  reasonableness  and  equity  in  countries  where 
money  is  most  commonly  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
mercial profit,  and  where,  of  consequence,  the  use  of  it  has  a 
&Led  and  determinate  value,  depending,  like  that  of  any  com- 
modity in  general  request,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  market 
at  the  time.  In  such  countries  both  parties  are  benefited  by 
the  transaction,  and  even  the  state  is  a  gainer  in  the  end.  The 
borrowers  of  money  are  frequently  among  the  most  opulent  of 
the  conmiuniiy,  who  wish  to  enlarge  their  capitals  and  extend 
their  trade,  and  who,  by  doing  so,  are  enabled  to  give  farther 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  to  supply  labour  and  bread  to 
the  indigent 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  John  Calvin  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  who  extricated  himself  entirely  from  the 
ancient  prejudices  on  this  subject  "  Pecunia  non  parit  pecu- 
niam.  Quid  mare  quid  domus,  ex  cujus  locatione  pensionem 
percipio  ?  an  ex  tectis  et  parietibus  argentum  proprie  nascitur  ? 
Sed  et  terra  producit,  et  mari  advehitur  quod  pecuniam  deinde 
producat,  et  habitationis  conmioditas  cum  certa  pecunia  parari 
commutarive  solet  Quod  si  igitur  plus  ex  negotiatione  lucri 
percipi  possit,  quam  ex  fundi  cujusvis  proventu :  an  feretur  qui 
fundum  sterilem  fortasse  colono  locaverit  ex  quo  mercedem  vel 
proventum  recipiat  sibi,  qui  ex  pecunia  fructum  aliquem 
perceperit,  non  feretur  ?  et  qui  pecunia  fundum  acquirit, 
annon  pecunia  ilia  generat  alteram  annuam  pecuniam  ?  Unde 
vero  mercatoris  lucrum  ?  Ex  ipsius,  inquies,  diligentia  atque 
industria.  Quis  dubitat  pecuniam  vacuam  inutilem  onmino 
esse  ?  neque  qui  a  me  mutuam  rogat,  vacuam  apud  se  habere 
a  me  acceptam  cogitat  Non  ergo  ex  pecunia  ilia  lucrum 
accedit,  sed  ex  proventu.  Illae  igitur  rationes  subtiles  quidem 
sunt,  et  speciem  quandam  habent,  sed  ubi  propius  expenduntur, 
reipea  ooncidunt.  Nunc  igitur  conclude,  judicandum  de  usuris 
)•  nop  ex  particulari  aliquo  Bcriptune  loco,  sed  tantum  ex 
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oeqiiitatis  regiita."*      To  tlioae  who  are  acquainted  with 
prevailing  sentimente  of  Calvin's  time,  thia  passage  caunot  fiul 
to  be  an  object  of  curioeity. 

Notwithetanding,  however,  this  diversity  of  circumstances  tu 
tbe  condition  of  ancient  and  modem  nations,  and  the  importai 
changes  it  has  oi^rated  on  their  opinions,  it  has  by  no  m* 
produced  universally  tbe  effects  whicb  might  have  heen 
pectetL     A  certain  rate  of  interest  is  indeed  allowed  by  law, 
and  no  person  doubts  of  its  being  perfectly  (air  and  lionQurable 
to  receive  it ;  but  everything  above  this  legal  rate  is  reprobated 
under  tbe  name  of  usary,  as  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
and,  till  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  was  punished  with  condsca- 
tion  of  the  usurer's  whole  movea!»Ies,  the  punishment  being 
mitigated,  since  that  period,  to  the  forfeiture  of  tlirice  the  «a.\ 
usuriously  lent     In  order,  too,  to  repress  the  crime  etill  moi 
effectually,  our  law  allows  of  methods  for  the  probation  of 
which  are  contrary  to  the  general  maxims  of  common   lai 
If  there  is  a  written  bond  in  the  bands  of  the  usurer,  ho  mi 
be  forced  to  exhibit  his  own  bond  in  order  to  convict  )iii 
self,  contrary  to  the  common  maxim,  nemo  terictur  edere  inst 
menta  contra  se.     And  wheie  the  crime   cannot   be   prov( 
otherwise,  it  may  by  the  usurer's  oath,  contrary  to  the  masii 
which  is  received  in  other  cases,  nemo  tetietur  jurare  ui  c 
turpitudinem. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  laws  originated  at 
in  prejudices  which  took  rise  in  a  very  different  state  of  aocii 
but  they  have  been  i)owerfully  supported  by  some  conudi 
tioos  which  have  been  generally  supposed  to  demonstrate 
political  and  commercial  expediency.  A  few  writers  only 
ventured  to  call  this  in  question,  and  to  express  their  doubl 
whether  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be  left,  like  the  terms 
other  contracts,  to  be  adjusted  by  the  discretion  of  the  partii 
Among  these,  Mr.  Bentham,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  has  particular! 
distinguished  himself,  in  a  very  ingenious  Treatise,  entitled, 
Defence  of  Vsurij,  [1787,]  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  " 
no  man  of  ripe  years  and  of  sound  mind,  acting  freely  and  i 
•  \Ep:,lola:.     Quukii  ulnu  b  DUtcrlaiiin.  (  Worht,  \'o\.  I.t  p.  530.] 
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his  eyes  open,  ought  to  be  hindered,  with  a  view  to  his  advan> 
tage,  from  makiog  such  bargain  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
money  as  he  thinks  Q.t ;  nor  anybody  hindered  from  supplying 
liim  npon  any  terms  he  thinks  proper  to  accede  to."*  The  late 
Dr.  Beid,  too,  in  an  Essay,  read  a  good  many  years  ago  before 
a  literary  society  in  Glasgow,  maintained  nearly  the  same  pro- 
position, and  ai^ed  in  support  of  it  upon  principles  very 
similar  to  those  employed  by  Mr.  Bentham.  Kor  has  the 
opinion  been  confined  to  our  own  country ;  for  it  is  maint^aed 
by  several  very  eminent  French  writers,  by  M.  Turgot,  for 
example,  and  the  whole  sect  of  the  EconomistB;  and  it  has 
been  actually  bronght  to  the  test  of  experience  in  different 
commercial  states,  particularly  in  Holland  and  at  Hamburgh. 

The  following  passage  from  Turgot  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as 
it  states  with  equal  cleameae  and  conciseness  the  point  on  which 
the  question  turns : — 

"  It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  the  interest  of  money  in  trade 
ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  princes.  It  has  a  current 
{trice,  like  that  of  all  other  merchandise.  This  price  varies  a 
little,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  security  which  the  lender 
has ;  but,  on  equal  security,  he  ought  to  raise  and  lower  liis 
price  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  demand ;  and  the 
law  no  more  ought  to  fix  the  interest  of  money  than  it  ought 
to  regulate  the  price  of  any  other  commodities  which  have  a 
currency  in  trade." 

I  quote  this  passage  from  Turgot's  Bejlectuma,  &c.  ;t  but 
he  has  treated  the  sul{ject  at  much  greater  length  in  a  separate 
Essay,  entitled,  Memoire  ear  le  prSt  A  Inth&t  et  aur  le  Com' 
meroe  dea  Fera. 

At  a  much  earlier  period  I  find  the  same  doctrine  advanced 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Law,  in  a  memorial  presented  by  him 
(before  his  elevation  to  the  miniftry)  to  Uie  B^ent  Duke  of 
Orleans.  This  paper  is  entitled,  Mimoire  sw  fUaage  dea 
MoniioyKs,  ct  sut  le  I'n>fit  ow  la  pvrlc  qii'il  peut  y  avoir  pour 

1  Prince  c(  pour  un  Etat^  dans  V Alterutioii  du  TUre  des  baa 
Monnoyes,  et  cinna  VAugmtntaiion  ou  la  Dimimttwn  de  Icur 

•  [I«ttor  1.  Worlu.  Vd.  III.  p.  8.1  t  [(BmH,  Ttei.  V.  p.  ss] 
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p^'ix  par  rapport  anx  Mats  voisins}  "  L'lotei'St  delamonooye 
ne  doit  pas  etre  regie  par  le  Prince.  Je  suppose  qu'elle  vaut 
presentement  a  genea  quatre  pour  ceot,  qu'on  attend  dea 
vaisseaux  d'Espagne  avec  des  grosses  sommes,  si  ces  vaisseaxix 
arrivent  beiireusemeDt,  I'interet  baiasera  a.  trois.  S'ils  n'arri- 
voient  pas,  dc  doia-je  pas  en  profiter,  et  faire  valoir  mon  argent 
cinq  pour  cent  ? 

"  Le  monnoye  est  comme  une  marchandise.  J'ai  un  magazin 
de  drapa  d'Angleterre,  qui  valent  aix  livres  la  palme.  Si  le 
Prince  r^gloit  le  prix  de  noa  tlrapa  &  Bix  livrea,  il  me  feroit 
tort  ;  car  s'il  arrive  une  quantitii  de  drapa,  je  ne  trouverai  plus 
h  vendre  les  mietia  it  eix  livrea,  je  serai  oblig^  de  m'en  d^aire 
k  moins,  et  le  Prince  ne  me  bonifiera  pas  le  perte. 

"  Si  ces  drapB  n'arrivent  pas,  commo  je  coiirs  le  risque  lie  la 
perte,  ne  dois-je  pas  joiiir  du  btSn^flce  que  le  prix  naturel  de 
mes  draps  me  donne  alors  ? 

Pour  reduire  I'interet,  il  faut  rendre  le  monnoye  moins 
valable,  en  atigmentant  la  quantite,  ou  en  diminuant  la  de- 
mande.  II  y  a  deux  cent  ans  quo  I'iutt^ret  etait  i  dix  pour 
cent,  pr^sentement  il  est  a  cinq,  et  en  quelquea  endroits  k  triMs 
pour  cent ;  raais  ce  n'est  pas  la  loi  qui  I'a  d^truit,  c'crf  Vaugm&n- 
lation  de  la  quantUe  de  monnoye  depjits  la  decouverte  dea 
Indes." 

In  a  note  upon  this  passage  by  the  author  of  the  French 
work  in  whlclj  Law's  Memoir  is  published,  the  following  reEQorlc 
ia  made : — 

"  Lea  principes  exposes  jusqu'ici  par  M.  Law  sont  d'nDo 
evidence  a  laquelle  il  est  impossible  de  se  refueer  de  bonne  foi 
avec  un  esprit  juste.  Mais  ici  il  commence  (I  s'ljloigner  da 
viai,  pour  avoir  va  lee  chosee  trop  en  gea^rale,  sans  (aire 
attention  aux  circonstances  particnliferee ;  et  sou  sysfeme  ^toit 
une  cons^uence  de  ce  qu'il  avance  ici  but  I'interet  de  I'argent 
Si  la  circulation  etoit  fort  rapprochee  de  son  ordre  nature],  il 
est  probable  que  les  princea  n  aaroient  pas  besoin  de  r^ler  les 
tanx  de  I'lntf^rgt.     Mais  comme  dans  les  Rnyaumes  oii  la  dron-   , 

e  nf  ft       limn  mr  la  Fiiianixi  dr  Franee  4t 
Ihrn-       V  Annlf  1565,  jiuiju'fl  C.'lnnife  ITS 
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lation  paroit  le  mieux  ^tablie,  11  ne  lalsse  pas  de  subslster  un 
nombre  infini  de  causes  d'obstructlon,  les  proprietalres  de 
Targent  composent  toujoors  le  plos  petit  nombre,  ainsi  Us 
exercent  un  veritable  monopole.'^ 

In  support  of  this  remark,  a  reference  is  made  to  a  Disaerixdion 
on  Interest^  printed  in  the  same  volume,  page  477,  et  seq. 

In  this  IMssertation,  after  stating  some  reasons  against  a 
legal  rate  of  interest,  the  author  adds : — '^  II  s'ensuit  que  le 
prix  de  I'argent  ne  devroit  Stre  fix^  plus  que  celui  des  autres 
denr^,  dont  Fabondance  ou  le  raret^  r^glent  le  prix :  mais  la 
duret^  et  Tavidit^  des  cr^anciers,  les  troubles  que  leurs  rigueurs 
ont  excitds  en  divers  ^tats,  la  facility  plus  ^vidente  de  convertir 
I'argent  en  monopole  si  la  favour  m^me  des  gros  int^rets  que 
toute  autre  denree;  enfin  depuis  les  oonseUs  de  la  charity 
Chr^tienne  ont  engag^  les  L^gislateurs  £l  intervenir  dans  une 
convention  qui  devoit  Stre  libre  de  sa  nature." 

The  same  author  speaks  afterwards  of  the  opinion  which 
reprobates  the  interference  of  legislative  authority  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  having  been  Jlrst  broached  in  France  by  Mr.  Law. 
"  Une  opinion  apportee  en  France  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  M. 
Law ;  c'est  que  T^tat  ne  doit  jamais  donner  de  r^glemens,  sur 
le  taux  de  Tint^rets." 

"  Cctte  opinion,"  he  continues,  "  vrai  en  soty  a  cess^  de  I'^tre 
dans  la  pratique  par  diverses  cii'constances,  et  peut-6tre  le  seroit- 
elle  encore,  si  jamais  les  L^gislateurs  ne  fussent  intervenus  dans 
ces  sortes  de  r^lemens.^  Mais  une  fois  qu'ils  se  sont  charg^ 
de  ce  soin,  il  sembleroit  k  craindre  que  jamais  la  b^n^fice  d'une 
diminution  ne  fiit  g<ki^rale  dans  un  ^tat.  L'experience  prouve 
du  moins  que  I'ancien  taux  foumit  toujours  aux  futures  des 
moyens  de  difficult^s  et  d'embarras  qui  tiennent  TintdrStau 
dessus  de  son  cours  natureL  L'emploi  de  Targent  dans  les 
effets  publics  se  fait  aujourdliui  sur  le  pied  de  quatre  cl  quatre 
et  demi  pour  cent,  et  le  pr§t  marchand  continue  d'etre  k  six," 
Ao.  Ac.  The  reasoning  which  follows  is  so  inconclusive,  that 
it  is  not  worth  white  to  transcribe  it 

'LodDi>CfiBioR,9j|^^  hit  Fbrfa.  VoL  n.  p.  31.   [(First)  Cbti- 

to  ooiMli  -mrtioiif  on  Interest  and  Money.] 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  prevailiTig  idena  among  our  com- 
mercial politicians  in  this  island  arc  (if  I  am  not  miBtaken) 
ill  favour  of  our  existing  laws  ;  and  they  are  supported  by  an 
authority  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  on  all  queetioos 
of  Political  Economy,  that  of  Mr.  Adam  Smith.*  Indeed,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  any  writer  of  note  (excepting  the  two 
already  mentioned)  have  ventural  to  dispute  the  expediency  of 
this  part  of  our  code ;  although  a  pretty  strong  presimiption 
obviously  presents  itself  against  it,  from  the  example  of  tlw 
Dutch  and  Hamburghers,  and  the  total  silence  of  our  political 
writers  on  the  subject  during  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed 
Biuce  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Essay.  A  very  com- 
petent judge,  Sir  Francis  Buring,  in  bis  late  Pamphlet,  On  the 
Bank  of  England,  [1797,]  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bentham's  Essay  still  remains  unanswered,  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons,  that  it  is  perfectly  unanswerable. 

Another  very  obvious  consideration,  which  may  well  excite 
our  curiosity  in  examining  the  expediency  of  our  existing  laws 
on  this  subject,  is  suggested  by  the  variations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  (whether  established  by  law  or  by  custom)  among 
different  nations,  and  in  the  same  nation  at  different  periods. 
Among  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  we  tind  it  as  high 
as  twelve  per  cent.  In  England,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  wg  find  it  at  ten  per  cent.  Even  at  present  in  Ireland, 
it  ifl  at  sis  per  cent ;  and  in  the  West  Indies  at  eight  per 
cent, ;  and  in  Hindostan,  where  there  is  no  late  limitetl  by  law, 
the  lowest  customary  rate  is  ten  or  twelva  At  Constantinople, 
in  certain  cases,  thirty  per  cent,  is  said  to  be  a  common  rate. 
Now,  of  all  these  widely  different  rates,  what  one  is  there  that 
is  intrinsically  more  proper  than  another  ?  What  is  it  that 
evinces  this  propriety  in  each  instance  ? — what  but  the  mutoaL 
convenience  of  the  parties,  as  manifested  by  their  consent  ?  It 
is  convenience,  then,  that  has  produced  whatever  there  has 
been  of  custom  in  the  matter;  what  can  there  then  be  in 
cnstom  to  make  it  a  better  guide  than  the  convenience  vhtob.  J 


I 


•  [  Wtnltk  of  Nalums,  Book  II.  chap.  iv. ;  Vol.  II.  p.  U.  [enlh  edilioii.] 
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gave  it  birth  ?  and  what  is  there  in  convenience  that  should 
make  it  a  worse  guide  in  one  case  than  in  another  ?  It  would 
be  convenient  to  me  to  give  six  per  cent,  for  money :  I  wish  to 
do  so.  "  No,"  says  the  Law,  "  you  shan't."  Why  so  ?  "  Because 
it  is  not  convenient  for  your  neighbour  to  give  above  five  for 
it."  The  absurdity  of  the  reason  surely  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  comment-. 

Much  has  not  been  done  as  yet  by  legislators  in  order  to  fix 
the  price  of  other  commodities ;  and  in  what  little  has  been 
done  the  wisdom  of  their  regulations  is  very  far  from  being 
generally  acknowledged.  Putting  money  out  at  interest,  is  ex- 
changing present  money  for  future  ;  but  why  a  policy,  which, 
as  applied  to  exchanges  in  general,  would  be  commonly  deemed 
absurd  and  mischievous,  should  be  deemed  necessary  in  the 
instance  of  this  particular  kind  of  exchange,  is  a  proposition 
about  which  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  hesitate,  till  it  has  been 
carefully  considered.  For  him  who  takes  as  much  as  he  can 
get  for  the  use  of  a  house,  or  of  any  other  article  of  value,  there 
is  no  particular  appellation,  nor  any  term  of  reproach :  nobody 
is  ashamed  of  doing  so,  nor  is  it  usual  so  much  as  to  profess 
to  do  otherwise.  Why  a  man  who  takes  as  much  as  he  can 
get,  be  it  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  per  cent  for  the 
use  of  a  sum  of  money,  should  be  called  usurery  or  loaded 
with  any  other  opprobrious  name,  any  more  than  if  he  had 
bought  a  house  with  it,  and  made  a  proportionable  profit  by 
the  house,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine ;  upon  that  general  view 
of  the  question,  at  least,  which  first  presents  itself  to  our 
notice. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  now  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject; for  which  purpose  I  shall  consider,  Firaty  the  various 
arguments  that  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  that  limitation 
of  interest  which  is  fixed  by  our  laws ; — after  which  I  shall 
[SeeoncUy]  point  out  some  of  the  inconveniences  which  these 
laws  seem  likely  to  produce.  In  both  discussions  I  shall  avail 
myidf,  wiflioat  aomple^  of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Bentham,  wherever 
tiiej  appag  to  mi  to  1m  onftd  for  establishing  the  conclusions 
II  ' 
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Before,  however,  I  enter  on  the  general  question,  I  think  i 
necessary  to  remark,  that  those  who  dispute  the  expediency  o 
anti-usurious  laws,  argue  against  these  lawa  only  so  far  as  t 
are  supposed  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  contracting  parties 
for  in  cases  where  there  is  no  contract,  it  seems  to  be  manifes 
that  the  rata  of  interest  should  be  fixed  by  law.     Such  c 
may  happen  from  many  different  causes.     When  a  i 
money,  for  instance,  becomes  due,  the  right  to  it  is  litigated  I 
the  debtor.     The  litigation  continues  for  years,  the  money  ia.l 
the  meantime  remaining  in  the  bands  of  the  debtor.    At  last  hn  I 
is  found  not  only  to  have  disputed  the  debt  on  insufficient  I 
grounds,  but  not  even  to  have  had  what  the  law  calk  a  pro- J 
bahilis  causa  litigandi.     Here  it  is  just  that  be  not  only  payf 
the  priocJpal  but  the  interest  on  it,  while  the  money,  in  c 
sequence   of  liis   unfounded    claim,   was   withheld   from 
creditor ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  ia  necessary  that  the  rate  a 
interest  should  be  determined  by  law.     Again,  suppose  a  man 
is  abroad  when  a  sum  falls  due  to  him,  and  that  he  has  oo 
attorney  who  has  power  to  receive  it,  the  debtor  keeps  it  ia 
his  hand  and  uses  it  for  years ;  here  there  is  no  contract  to  fix 
what  the  rate  of  interest  shall  he,  and  therefore  it  is  proper 
that  law  should  supply  the  defect.     The  case  of  tutors  who 
have   the  administration   of  the    money   of  minors   is  veiyJ 
similar.  I 

In  these  cases,  and  others  of  like  nature,  where  there  was  j 
not  any  bargain  between  the  parties  what  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be,  it  seems  proper  and  necessary  that  it  should  be 
determined  by  law.     And  for  this  purpose  two  different  plans 
might  he  proposed :  Firat,  by  a  constant  rate  fixed  at  once  by 
the  Legislature,  to  take  place  in  ail  cases,  without  regard  to 
the  casual  variations  of  the   market  rate ;   a  plan  which  ig  . 
adopted  in  our  own  country,  where  five  per  cent  has  been  fixedd 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  aa  the  rate  which  may  bel 
legally  demanded  if  no  express  stipulation  has  been  made  to  I 
the  contrary.   Or,  Secondly,  the  rate  of  interest  payable  in  cases  | 
where  there  is  no  contract,  might  be  fised  annually  by 
as  near  to  the  market  rate  for  the  time  as  can  be  done  ; 
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manner  as  the  price  of  grain  in  Scotland  is  fixed  annually  by  a 
juiy  in  what  is  called  thejiars. 

Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  as  a  point  about  which  there 
cannot  be  any  dispute,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences  that  may  arise 
among  parties  who  have  not  previously  settled  the  terms  of 
their  money-contracts,  let  us  consider  the  reasons  that  may  be 
alleged  for  a  legal  rate  by  which  the  terms  of  every  such  con- 
tract are  to  be  restrained  within  certain  limits. 

Of  these  reasons  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  founded  on  the 
expediency  of  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  habits  of  economy 
in  the  great  body  of  a  people,  and  of  checking  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  extravagance  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of  ruining 
their  fortunes  by  prodigality.  Were  it  not  for  this  class  of 
men,  Sir  James  Steuart  is  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  a  statute  to  regulate  the  rate  of  interest  ^^  The 
profits  of  trade,"  he  observes,  ^^  would  strike  an  average  among 
the  industrious  classes,  and  that  average  would  fall  or  rise,  in 
proportion  to  the  flourishing  or  decay  of  commerce.''^  A  case, 
therefore,  which  appeared  to  this  ingenious  and  profound  writer 
to  be  so  strong  as  of  itself  to  justify  the  policy  of  Anti-usurious 
Laws,  will  require  to  be  considered  with  particular  attention.^ 

In  examining  the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  I  shall 
wave  entirely  the  general  question,  whether  it  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  objects  of  law  to  impose  restraints  on  the  prodigality  of 
spendthrifts.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that 
in  so  far  as  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Anti-usurious  Laws,  they  are 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  us  attend  to  the  situation  in  which  per- 
sons of  this  description  are  placed :  First,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  prodigal  has  some  security  to  offer  for  the  money  he 
borrows ;  and,  Secondly,  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  none. 

In  the^rst  case,  it  seems  to  be  abundantly  manifest,  that  so 

'  JMitioal  (Eeonomyt  [Book  IV.  chap.      the  expediency  of  these  lawi  nearly  on 
IT.;   Worki,  Vol.  III.  p.  158.]  the  same  consideration,  Vol.  II.  p.  31. 

[(First)  Coniideratiom  on  Interett  and 
*  Mr.  Looke,  too,  resta  his  opinion  of      Moruy*"] 


lung  as  the  prodigal  has  any  thing  to  pledge  or  to  dispose 
whether  iu  possession  or  even  in  reversion,  no  Anti-usurious 
Laws  can  l>e  efficacious  ia  checking  his  extravagance.  While 
he  has  ready  money  of  his  own,  or  effects  which  he  can  turn 
into  ready  mooey  without  loss,  he  will  never  think  of  borrowing , 
money  to  spend  ;  and  when  at  last  these  resources  fail  him, 
long  as  lie  has  security  to  give,  equal  to  that  upon  which  monej'^ 
is  to  be  had  at  the  highest  ordinary  rate,  he  has  no  oecasioti, 
nor  is  at  all  likely  to  horrow  money  at  an  extraordinary  iu- 
terest.  It  is  true  that  from  ]>ersons  of  this  disposition  regular 
payment  of  interest  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  supposing  the 
money-lender  to  he  satisfied  with  the  security,  he  will  Beldom^ 
hesitate  about  the  loan,  in  consequence  of  any  apprehensions 
founded  on  the  cliaracter  of  the  borrower.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Bentham  observes,  that  where  the  security  is  good,  there 
will  be  always  found  a  sufficient  number  of  money-lendera, 
with  whom  a  disposition  to  prodigality  will  operate  as  a  recom- 
mendation. Iu  confirmation  of  this  he  mentions  the  advantage 
to  be  made  in  case  of  mortgage,  by  foreclosing  or  forcing  a 
sale ;  an  advantage  which,  he  says,  is  not  uncommonly  looked 
for  in  transactions  of  this  nature,  "  as  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  coui'se  of  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery."* 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  mention,  under  this  btsad,  tl 
case  of  those  who,  although  they  have  no  real  or  good  security' 
to  offer,  have  some  contingency  in  prospect,  which  they  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of,  in  supporting  their  credit.  In  snob 
instances  there  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  money-lenders,  who  (if 
there  were  no  laws  to  the  contrary)  would  be  willing  to  run] 
the  risk  for  an  extraordinary  profit :  And  it  may  be  iniagb< 
that  the  penalties  on  usury  may  be  useful  in  preventing  the 
prodigal  from  advancing  farther  in  his  ruinous  career.  But 
IB  this  really  the  ease  ?  So  much  the  reverse  that  our  Anti- 
usurious  Laws  only  aggravate  the  evil  they  are  meant  to 
remedy.  The  following  dilemma  may  be  fairly  stated  on  the 
subject ; — Eitlier  these  laws  are  effectual  in  restraining  usury, 
•  {htftnce  of  Utury.  Loiter  iii. ;   WorU,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  fi.] 
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or  ihey  are  not  If  they  are  perfectly  effectual  in  restraining 
usury,  they  drive  the  prodigal  to  despair,  and  force  him  to  sell 
his  contingency.  K  they  are  not  effectual,  they  are  in  so  far 
nugatory ;  and  what  is  worse  by  the  penalties  which  await  the 
usurer  in  the  event  of  a  discovery,  they  enhance  the  demand 
which  he  makes  on  the  borrower. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  prodigals,  those  who  have 
no  security  to  offer,  either  of  a  certain  or  of  a  contingent 
nature,  a  very  few  words  may  suffice.  K  they  are  able  to  raise 
any  money,  it  can  only  be  lent  on  the  score  of  friendship  or  of 
humanity ;  in  either  of  which  cases  an  extraordinary  rate  of 
interest  is  out  of  the  question.  From  those  who  make  a  trade 
of  money-lending,  they  have  nothing  to  expect  either  at  the 
ordinary  or  at  an  extraordinary  rate : — ^And  the  very  circum- 
stance of  offering  the  latter,  would  amount  to  a  confession 
of  that  desperate  state  of  credit  and  of  character,  which  has 
exhausted  all  the  common  resources  of  attachment  and 
generosity. 

The  way  in  which  prodigals  run  into  debt,  after  they  spend 
their  substance,  is  in  general,  by  borrowing  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  at  ordinary  interest,  or  more  commonly  at  no  in- 
terest, small  sums,  such  as  each  man  may  be  content  to  lose, 
or  be  ashamed  to  ask  real  security  for.  This  is  the  race  which 
prodigals,  who  have  spent  their  all,  run  at  present,  under  the 
actual  system  of  restraining  laws;  and  this,  and  no  other, 
would  be  the  race  they  would  run,  if  these  laws  had  no 
existence. 

In  order  to  complete  this  argument  with  respect  to  the  in- 
efficacy  of  Anti-usurious  Laws  as  a  restraint  on  prodigality,  the 
following  consideration  is  very  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Bentham. 
^  In  spite,"  says  he,  '^  of  all  laws  against  usurers,  there  is  an- 
other set  of  people  from  whom  prodigals  get  what  they  want, 
and  always  will  get  it  so  long  as  they  have  any  credit  remain- 
ing, and  should  they  find  it  necessary,  at  an  expense  more 
than  equal  to  any  excess  of  interest  they  might  have  to  give ; 
I  mean  the  tradesmen  who  deal  in  the  goods  they  want.  Every- 
body knows  it  is  much  easier  to  get  goods  than  money.    People 
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trust  goods  upon  much  slenderer  security  than  they  do  money. 
It  in  very  natural  they  should  do  so ;  ordinary  profit  ot"  trade 
upoQ  the  whole  capital  employed  in  a  man's  concems,  evi 
after  the  expense  of  warehouse  rent,  journeyman's  wages,  andl 
other  such  general  charges  are  taken  into  the  account,  ia 
least  equal  to  double  interest,  or  ten  per  cent     Ordinary  prol 
upon  any  particular  parcel  of  goods  must,  therefore,  be  a  greaS^ 
deal  more ;  Suppose — for  the  sake  of  illustration— fifteen  per 
cent,  in  the  way  of  trading,  then  a  man  can  aflford  to  be  at 
least  three  times  as  adventurous,  as  he  can  in  the  way  of  lend- 
ing, and  with  equal  prudence.     Bo  long,  then,  as  a  man  is 
looked  upon  as  one  who  will  pay,  he  can  much  easier  get  the 
goods  he  wants,  than  he  could  get  the  money  to  buy  them  with, 
though  be  were  content  to  give  for  it  twice,  or  eveu  thrioe,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  how  very  idle  it  is  pre- 
venting a  man  from  making  six  or  seven,  or  eight  per  cent 
interest,  when,  if  he  chooses  to  run  a  proportionable  risk, 
may  in  this  way  make  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  or  any  rate  yoi 
please.  And,  as  to  the  prodigal,  if  he  cannot  get  what 
wants  upon  these  terms,  what  chance  is  there  of  his  getting 
upon  any  terms,  supposing  the  laws  upon  usury  to  be  repealed 
This,  then,  is  another  way,  in  which,  instead  of  serving,  it 
injures  him,  by  driving  him  from  a  market  which  might  bare 
proved  less  dl'^advantageous,  to  a  more  disadvant^eous  one : 
and  consequently,  the  effect  of  the  Anti-usurious  Laws  with 
regard  to  prodigality,  if  they  have  any  effect,  is  to  increase  the 
evil  complained  of. 

Besides  prodigals,  there  are  Ikree  other  classes  of  persona  for 
wboee  security  these  restrictive  laws  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  designed.  The^rrf  is  the  indigent ;  the  second,  the  t»»- 
terprising  and  advetUtirous,  (or,  in  one  word,  projectors;)  the 
third,  those  whose  simplicity  renders  them  incompetent  to  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns. 

As  for  the  Jirst  class,  the  inexpediency  of  the  Anti-usurioua 
LawM  (in  so  far  as  they  are  interested)  follows  as  an  obvious 
conBeqnence  from  the  unlimited  variety  of  situations,  in  respect 
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of  the  degree  of  exigency  in  which  the  indigent  may  be  placed. 
No  principle  can  well  be  conceived  more  indisputable  than  this, 
that  the  consideration  a  man  pays  for  borrowed  money  ought, 
in  prudence,  to  vary  with  the  advantage  he  expects  to  derive 
from  the  use  of  it,  or  the  need  he  may  have  of  the  money  at 
the  time ;  and  therefore,  as  the  advantage  or  the  necessity  ad> 
mits  of  an  undetermined  number  of  degrees,  so  may  the  terms 
of  the  loan,  considered  merely  in  a  prudential  point  of  view.  If, 
for  example,  one  man  can  make  eleven  per  cent,  by  the  use  of 
money,  where  another  can  make  but  ten,  six  per  cent,  may  be 
as  prudentially  given  by  the  former,  as  five  per  cent  by  the 
latter.  In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  apprehended 
loss  would  amount  to  eleven  per  cent.,  six  per  cent  would  be  as 
reasonable  and  prudential  a  consideration  to  stipulate,  as  five  per 
cent  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  had  a  loss  amount- 
ing to  ten  per  cent,  from  which  to  save  himself  by  the  same 
means.  And  in  any  case,  though  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  loss,  the  rate  of  interest  were  ever  so  great,  as  that  the 
clear  saving  should  not  amount  to  more  than  one  per  cent,  or 
any  fraction  per  cent ;  yet  so  long  as  it  amounted  to  anjrthing, 
he  would  be  just  so  much  the  better  for  borrowing,  even  on 
such  comparatively  disadvantageous  terms.  If,  instead  of  gain, 
we  put  any  other  kind  of  benefit  or  advantage^ — if,  instead  of 
loss,  we  put  any  other  kind  of  mischief  or  inconvenience,  of 
equal  value,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  lead  is  plainly 
this, — that  as  no  legislator  can  judge  so  well  as  each  individual 
for  himself,  whether  money  is  worth  to  him  anything,  and  how 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  interest,  the  interference  of  law  in 
regulating  the  terms  of  money  contracts,  is  not  only  officious 
and  useless,  but  is  actually  prejudicial  to  those  whom  it  is 
meant  to  serve. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  men,  whose  rashness  the 
Anti-usurious  Laws  may  have  a  tendency  to  restrain,  (I  mean 
prcjjectorSj)  the  operation  of  these  laws  will  require  a  more 
ample  consideration  ;  because,  in  this  instance,  they  have  found 
an  advocate  in  no  less  an  author  than  Mr.  Smith,  whose  general 
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principles  conceroiag  the  freedom  of  trade  and  of  iodustry,  one 
ehould  naturally  have  expected,  would  have  inclined  liim  to  the 
opposite  opinion.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Smith  has  met  with  a 
very  acute  and  able  antagoniet  in  Mr.  Bentham,  who  has  sub- 
joined to  his  Defence  of  Vmiry,  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr, 
Smith,  containing  a  variety  of  remarks  on  the  pernidous  efl'ects 
of  our  present  lawp,  in  consequence  of  the  dJacouragementfi 
which  they  oppose  to  the  progress  of  inventive  industry.  These 
remarks  seem  to  me  to  present  unanswerable  objections  to  this 
part  of  Mr.  Smitli's  system. 

The  passage  in  the  WeaUh  of  Nations  in  which  the  opinion 
in  question  is  stated,  is  as  foHowB, — 

"  The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it  ought  to  be 
somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much  above  the  lowest  market 
rate.  If  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Britam,  for  example, 
was  Bxed  so  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and 
projectors,  who  alone  would  be  witling  to  give  the  high  inter- 
est. Sober  jteople  who  will  give  for  the  use  of  money  no  more 
than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make  by  the  use  of  it, 
would  not  venture  into  the  competition.  A  great  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  handa 
which  were  most  likely  to  make  a  pro6table  and  advantatgeous 
use  of  it,  and  thrown  into  those  which  were  most  likely  to 
waste  and  destroy  it.  Where  the  legal  interest,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowest  market  rate, 
sober  people  are  universally  preferred  as  borrowers  to  prodigals 
and  projectors.  The  person  who  lends  money,  gets  nearly  as 
much  interest  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  from  the 
latter,  and  his  money  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  one  set 
of  people,  than  in  those  of  the  other.  A  great  jiart  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage."* 

That  there  is  somtlung  not  altogether  sound  in  the  principles 

implied  in  this  passage,  might,  I  think,  be  naturally  suspected, 

from  the  following  consideration,  that  the  law,  and  therefore 

•  rBook  11.  rhap.  ir  ,  Vol.  11,  pp.  A4.  45.  t^lh  «<l>til<n.] 
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the  censure  passed  on  projectors  by  the  approbation  given  to  that 
law,  admits  of  no  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  reasonable 
and  meritorious  individuals  who  may  frequently  be  compre* 
bended  under  that  invidious  denomination.  The  censure  falls 
upon  all  such  persons  as,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  even  of 
any  other  object,  endeavours,  by  the  assistance  of  wealth,  to 
strike  into  any  channel  of  invention.  It  falls  upon  all  such 
persons  as,  in  the  cultivation  of  any  of  the  useful  arts,  direct 
their  endeavours  to  any  of  those  departments  in  which  their 
utility  shines  most  conspicuous  and  indubitable ;  upon  all  such 
persons  as,  in  the  line  of  any  of  their  pursuits,  aim  at  anything 
that  can  be  called  improvement ;  whether  it  consist  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  new  article  adapted  to  man's  use,  or  in  the 
meliorating  the  quality,  or  diminishing  the  expense,  of  any  of 
those  which  are  already  known  to  us.  It  falls,  in  short,  upon 
every  application  of  the  human  powers  in  which  (ingenuity 
stands  in  need  of  wealth  for  its  assistant  Mr.  Smith  himself 
plainly  uses  the  word  project  in  the  most  extensive  acceptation 
of  that  term.  "  The  establishment  of  any  new  manufacture,** 
he  remarks  in  another  part  of  his  work,  "  of  any  new  branch  of 
commerce,  or  of  any  new  practice  in  agriculture,  is  a  specula- 
tion from  which  the  projector  promises  extraordinary  profits. 
These  profits,"  he  adds,  "  are  sometimes  very  great,  and  some- 
times, more  frequently  perhapSy  they  are  quite  otherwise ;  but 
in  general  they  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  those  of  other  old 
trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  project  succeeds,  they  are 
commonly  at  first  very  high.  When  the  trade  or  practice 
becomes  thoroughly  established  and  well-known,  the  competi- 
tion reduces  them  to  the  level  of  other  trades."* 

The  question,  therefore,  comes  plainly  to  this,  not  whether 
it  would  be  useful  to  the  public  to  discourage  rash  and  useless 
projects,  but  whether  it  would  be  useful  to  discourage  the  pro- 
jecting spirit  in  general  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  this  last  way 
that  our  present  laws  can  have  any  effect,  by  lessening  the 
total  number  of  projectors,  without  lessening  the  proportion  of 
bad  to  good. 

*  [IWd.  Book  1.  chap.  x. ;  Vol.  1.  p.  177,  tenth  edition.] 
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That  the  projector  caunot  hope  for  money  at  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  which  is  legal  at  the  time,  because  that  may 
always  he  had  with  more  safety  from  old  established  trades,  is 
very  juKtly  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith.  But  what  is  the  conse- 
qiiecce  ?  That  our  Anti-iisurioUB  Laws  operate  as  a  check  on 
all  who  aro  ambitious  to  follow  the  steps  of  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
For  whatever  prejudice  may  be  entertained  against  projects 
and  projectors,  it  is  nevertheless  an  indisputable  truth,  (to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bcutham,)  that  "  whatever  is  now  the  routine 
of  trade,  was  at  its  commencement  project,  whatever  is  now 
eatablishmeni,  was  at  one  time  innovation."* 

The  approhatioa  bestowed  by  Mr,  Smith  on  these  laws  in 
their  particular  application  to  projectors,  is  the  more  surprising, 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  some  of  his  funda- 
mental mnsims.  "  With  regard  to  misconduct,"  he  observes, 
"  the  number  of  prudent  and  successful  undertakings  is  every- 
where much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuccessful 
ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of  the  frequency  of  bankruptcies, 
the  unhappy  men  who  fall  into  this  misfortuue  make  hut  a 
very  sniall  part  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  business,  not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  one  in  a 
thousanfl."t 

In  another  passage,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  prodigality  to 
retard  the  accumulation  of  National  Wealth,  Mr.  Smith  repre- 
sents them  as  far  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  Government,  and  even  censures,  with  some  degree  of 
atit>erity,  ihe  folly  and  presumption  of  statesmen  in  attempting 
to  romLKiy  thi-  evil.  "  It  is  the  highest  presumption  and  im- 
portiuonco  in  kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  tvatck  over  the 
tconomt/  o/prwate  people,  and  to  restrain  their  expense,  either 
by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  iDijtortation  of  foreign 
luxuries.  They  are  themselves  always,  and  without  osception, 
the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society.  Let  them  look  well 
after  their  own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust   private 
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people  with  theirs.     If  their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin 
the  state,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will."  ^ 

If  this  consideration,  so  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Smith,  furnish 
a  good  argument  against  the  interposition  of  law  in  restraining 
the  prodigality  of  individuals,  it  concludes  with  tenfold  force 
against  its  interference  in  the  case  of  projectors;  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  prodigality  is  much  more  certainly  ruinous, 
and  much  more  common,  than  projecting ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  in  controlling  prodigality,  the  law  controls  passion 
by  reason ;  in  controlling  projects,  it  controls  knowledge  by 
ignorance. 

On  this  last  topic,  nothing  better  can  be  offered  than  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.  Smith : — ''  What  is  the  species  of 
domestic  industry  which  his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which 
the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  indivi- 
dual, it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  situation,  judge  better  than 
any  statesman  or  lawyer  can  do  for  him.  The  statesman  who 
should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself 
with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority 
which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but ' 
to  no  counsel  or  senate  whatsoever,  and  which  would  be  no- 
where so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly 
and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

'^  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  produce  of 
domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in 
some  measure  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must  in  almost  all  cases  be 
either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  reguIation."t 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  just  and  satisfactory  than  these 
remarks;  and  we  may  add  to  them,  that  to  limit  the  l^al 
interest  to  a  rate  at  which  the  carriers  on  of  the  oldest  and 
best  established  and  least  hazardous  trades  are  always  glad  to 
borrow,  is  to  give  the  monopoly  of  the  money  market  to  the 
trades,  against  the  projectors  of  new  imagined  trades;   not 

•[Ibid.;    Vol.    II.    p.    27,  tenth  t  f  Ibid.  Book  IV.  chap,  ii.;  Vol.  II. 

edition.]  p.  182,  tenth  edition.l 
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one  of  wliich  but  must  appear  more  hazardous  than  the  old, 
were  it  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  novelty. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  censure  on  projects 
involves  all  jxuil  improvements  ;  and  as  in  this  extensive  appli- 
cation of  it,  no  person  can  pretend  to  vindicate  it,  who  does  not 
prefer  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state  of  society,  it  may  be 
reasonably  presumed  that  the  greater  part  of  those  from  whom 
it  has  proceeded,  have  made  some  tacit  exception  in  favour  of 
those  projects  which  have  been  already  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience.  And  yet,  admitting  the  principles  on  which  the 
maxim  is  founded  to  be  just,  they  unqiiOBtionably  apply  with 
far  greater  force  to  the  past  than  to  the  future  ;  inasmuch  as 
every  unsuccessful  project  furnishea  additional  lights  to  those 
who  are  afterwards  to  follow  the  same  career  of  experiment 
and  invention. 

The  career  of  art,  the  great  road  which  receives  the  footsteps 
of  projectors,  is  beaulifiilly  and  happily  compared  by  Mr. 
Beutham*  to  a  vast  plain  bestrewed  with  gulfs,  such  as  Curtius 
was  swallowed  up  in.  Each  requires  a  hiiman  victim  to  fall 
into  it  ere  it  can  close ;  but  when  it  once  closes,  it  closes  to 
open  no  more,  and  so  much  of  the  path  is  safe  to  those  who 
follow.  If  the  want  of  perfect  informatiou  of  former  mis- 
carriages, renders  tli^  reality  of  human  life  less  happy  than  this 
picture,  still  the  similitude  must  be  acknowledged,  and  we  see 
at  once  the  only  plain  and  eft'ectual  method  for  bringing  that 
similitude  still  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection ;  I  mean  the 
framing  the  histoiy  of  the  projects  of  time  past,  and  the  making 
provision  for  recording,  and  collecting,  and  publishing,  as  they 
are  brought  forth,  the  race  of  those  with  which  the  womb  of 
ftiturity  is  still  pregnant. 

It  is  indeed  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  this  state  of  con- 
tinually improving  security  is  the  natural  state  not  only  of  the 
road  to  opulence,  but  of  every  other  track  of  human  life.  In 
the  war  which  industry  and  ingenuity  maintain  with  tbrtuae, 
past  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  form  the  forlorn  hope 
which  has  been  detached  in  advance,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of 

*]nf/fweofrnir!/.  Ulteriiii.;    n'o-h.  Vnl.  III.  ]..  L'fi.) 
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for  the  sake  of  the  future.  The  golden  age,  it  is  but  too 
true,  is  not  the  lot  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live ;  but  if 
it  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  track  marked  out  for  human 
existence,  it  will  be  found,  (we  may  venture  to  hope,)  not  in 
any  part  which  is  past,  but  in  some  part  which  is  yet  to  come. 

So  much  for  the  argument  for  Anti-usurious  Laws  founded 
on  their  supposed  tendency  to  repress  the  hurtful  rashness  of 
projectors.  It  yet  remains,  before  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  to  say  a  few  words  on  their  supposed  utility  in  pro- 
tecting [the  third  class,]  the  simple  and  inexperienced  from  the 
arts  of  the  fraudulent. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances on  which  the  reasonableness  of  the  terms  of  a  money- 
contract  depends,  circumstances  which  vary  with  the  condition 
of  the  parties  between  whom  the  contract  is  formed.  Is  it  not 
then  a  most  extraordinary  expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
advantage  which  the  designing  may  take  of  the  weak,  to  con- 
fine all  those,  without  exception,  who  may  have  occasion  to 
engage  in  transactions  of  this  nature,  to  one  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  which  they  are  prohibited  to  go  beyond,  under  the 
severest  penalties  ?  Is  not  such  a  regulation  likely  to  do  more 
mischief  on  the  whole,  than  the  accidental  frauds  which  may 
now  and  then  be  practised  on  such  individuals  as  are  possessed 
of  that  degree  of  understanding  which  allows  them  the  general 
management  of  their  own  affairs. 

But  farther,  if  the  law  thinks  proper  to  fix  the  maximum 
of  interest  in  pecuniary  bargains,  why  does  it  not  also  fix  a 
minimum  with  as  severe  a  penalty  upon  the  man  who  borrows 
at  a  lower  rate  ?  The  borrower  and  lender  are  equally  entitled 
to  fikvour  from  the  legislator,  as  both  are  to  be  presumed 
equally  capable  to  understand  their  own  interest  The  one  has 
the  same  interest  in  lending  that  the  other  has  in  borrowing ; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  should  give  the  one  an  advantage 
over  the  other  in  making  the  bargain.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  legislator  goes  upon  the  idea  of  those  times  when  the 
borrowers  were  the  poor  and  necessitous,  who  being  liable  to 
great  oppression  fh>m  the  rich  usurer,  were  entitled  to  favour 
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and  protection ;  but  the  lenders  now  are  as  poor  and  necesaitoUB 
as  the  borrowers.  In  a  commercial  country  they  are  indeed 
more  bo  ;  liecause  they  comprehend  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
aged,  and  infirm,  who  often  live  upon  the  intereBt  of  a  small 
Block.  In  tills  case,  then,  the  law  guards  the  rich  against  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  when  it  intends  only  to  guard  the  poor 
against  the  oppreBsion  of  the  rich.  Suppose  a  man  worth 
£3000,  lendB  to  a  weak  man  of  equal  fortune  £1000,  and  by 
imposing  on  his  ignorance  or  weakness,  makes  him  agree  to 
pay  for  it  six  per  cent.,  that  is,  defrauds  his  weak  neighbour  of 
£10; — the  law  detennines  that,  for  this  fraud,  he  shall  not 
only  make  restitution,  but,  moreover,  shall  forfeit  £3000,  that 
is,  all  that  he  has ;  and  the  forfeiture  would  have  been  the 
same  if  the  fraud  bad  only  amounted  to  tenpence.  Suppose, 
now,  the  borrower  to  be  the  aharper,  and  that  he  persuades  a 
simpleton  to  lend  the  £1000  at  four  per  cent,  when  he  might 
have  five.  Hia  crime  appears  to  l>e  perfectly  equal  to  the  crime 
we  first  supposed  in  the  lender ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  nicest 
casuist  to  discern  a  grain  of  guilt  in  the  one  that  is  not  io  the 
other.  Yet  in  the  one  case  the  law  pronounces  absolute  ruio 
against  the  fraudulent  lender,  while  in  the  other  it  allows  the 
fraudulent  borrower  to  pass  altogether  unpunished. 

But  waving  these  considerations,  and  supposing,  for  a  moment, 
Dot  only  that  the  protection  of  the  simple  io  the  borrowing  of 
money  is  a  fair  and  proper  object  of  law,  but  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  legislator  in  this  instance  completely  to  accom- 
plish the  proposed  end,  what  advantage  is  gained  so  long  as 
there  are  so  many  similar  occasions,  as  there  ever  must  be, 
where  the  simplicity  of  the  Individual  is  equally  likely  to  make 
htm  a  sufferer,  and  on  which  the  legislator  cannot  interpose 
with  effect,  nor  has  ever  so  much  as  thought  of  interposing  ? 

Buying  goods  with  money,  or  upon  credit,  is  the  businees  of 
every  day ;  borrowing  money  is  the  busmess  only  of  some  par- 
ticular exigency,  which  in  comparison  can  occur  but  seldom. 

wulating  the  price  of  goods  in  general  would  he  an  endless 
Qd  no  kgislator  has  ever  been  weak  enough  to  think  of 
e  it ;  and  suppOMiiig  he  were  to  regulate  the  prices. 
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what  would  that  signify  for  the  protection  of  simplicity,  unless 
he  were  to  regulate  also  the  quantum  of  what  each  man  should 
buy? 

But  in  what  degree  soever  a  man's  weakness  may  expose  him 
to  imposition,  he  stands  much  more  exposed  to  it  in  the  way  of 
buying  goods  than  in  the  way  of  borrowing  money.  To  be 
informed,  beforehand,  of  the  ordinary  prices  of  all  the  sorts  of 
things  a  man  may  have  occasion  to  buy,  may  be  a  task  of  con- 
siderable variety  and  extent  To  be  informed  of  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest,  is  to  be  informed  of  one  single  fact,  too  interest- 
ing not  to  have  attracted  attention,  and  too  simple  to  have 
escaped  the  memory. 

Even  in  regard  to  subjects  whose  importance  might  be 
supposed  to  justify  a  regulation  of  their  price  by  the  legis- 
lator, (such,  as  for  instance,  landy)  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  ever  was  an  instance  where,  without  some  such  ground 
as,  on  the  one  side,  fraud,  or  suppression  of  facts  necessary  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  value,  or  at  least  ignorance  of  such 
facts  on  the  other,  a  bargain  was  rescinded,  merely  because  a 
man  had  sold  too  cheap,  or  bought  too  dear.  Were  I  to  take 
a  fancy  to  give  a  hundred  years'  purchase  instead  of  thirty  for 
a  piece  of  land,  rather  than  not  have  it,  where  is  the  court  that 
would  interpose  to  hinder  me,  much  less  to  punish  the  seller 
with  the  loss  of  three  times  the  purchase-money,  as  in  the  case 
of  usury  ?  Yet,  when  I  had  got  my  piece  of  land  and  paid  my 
money,  repentance,  were  the  law  even  so  well  disposed  to  assist 
me,  might  be  unavailing ;  for  the  seller  might  have  spent  the 
money,  or  gone  off  with  it  But  in  the  case  of  borrowing 
money,  it  is  the  borrower  always  who,  according  to  the  inde- 
finite, or  short  term  for  which  money  is  lent,  is  on  the  safe 
side;  any  imprudence  he  may  have  committed  with  regard 
to  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  corrected  at  any  time.  If  I  find 
I  have  given  too  high  an  interest  to  one  man,  I  have  no  more 
to  do  than  to  borrow  of  another  at  a  lower  rate  and  pay  off  the 
first ;  if  I  cannot  find  another  to  lend  me  at  a  lower,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  certain  proof  that  the  first  was  not  in  reality 
too  high. 
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Some  measures  of  police,  indeed,  might  perhaps  be  usefol  ia 
BUcli  an  overgrown  city  aa  London,  for  checking  the  esorbitant 
imjiositions  wliicli  are  there  pracliaed  in  the  loan  of  petty  8uni9 
to  that  humble  I'lasa  of  traders  who  expose  their  wai-es  in  the 
streets  for  sale.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  at  least,  by  whom  thin  singular 
species  of  banking  was  first  brought  under  the  public  notice, 
says,  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  are 
concerned  in  it ;  and,  although  something  might  be  advanced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say  that 
be  is  entirely  wrong.  The  object  of  this  Irade,  which  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  females,  is  to  accommodate  those  women  who  sell 
fish  and  other  goods  on  the  streets,  with  such  small  sums  as 
may  be  neces.sary  for  their  daily  demand.  The  usual  diurnal 
stock  is  said  to  be  five  shillings,  for  the  use  of  which  for  twelve 
hours  they  pay  sixpence  when  the  money  is  returned  in  the 
evening,  the  lender  thus  receiving  £7,  lOs.  a  year  for  every  five 
shillings.  "  In  contemplating,"  says  Mr,  Colquhoun,  "  this 
very  curious  specicB  of  banking,  (trifling  as  it  seems  to  he,)  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  immense  profits 
that  arise  from  it.  It  is  only  necessary  for  one  of  these  female 
sharpers  to  possess  a  capital  of  seventy  shillings,  or  £3,  lOs,, 
with  fourteen  steady  and  regular  customers,  in  order  to  realize 
an  income  of  one  HtraonED  qoineas  a-year."*  If  any  regula- 
tions of  police  should  be  thought  necessary  for  correcting 
such  practices,  which  originate  entirely  in  the  ignorance  and 
bad  habits  of  the  |«)puiace  in  a  large  and  luxurious  city,  no 
inference  can  be  tlrawn  from  them  to  invalidate  the  reasonings 
stated  by  Mr.  Beutbam ;  nor  would  it  be  even  fair  to  conclade 
that  such  transactions  are  universally  accompanied  witli  all  the 
mischiefs  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  affirms  arise  from  this  practice, 
as  carried  on  at  present.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Cobjuhoun 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  oircumslancee 
which  justify  the  equity  of  a  lender  in  bki"****--  •  liijtbi;r  pro-  i 
portional  premium  for  tl'i-  1 —  ■  ■"■  (or  Uio   ' 

loan  of  a  large  one,  inf  n-  cans 

of  a  small  trade,  justi:^  inwHi- 
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ing  to  such  conditions.  One  of  these  circumstances  is^  that  the 
risk  is  greater,  as  in  small  loans  the  profit  is  not  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  examining  with  sufficient  minuteness  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  borrower  ;  a  second,  and  far  stronger 
is,  that  the  borrower  of  a  small  sum  can  afford  to  give  a  higher 
interest  than  the  borrower  of  a  large  one.  The  value  of  loans 
to  a  small  amount  is  often  so  great  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  bear  anv  proportion  whatever  to  that  of  large  sums.  As  an 
example,  we  may  observe  the  case  of  a  labouring  man  having 
an  opportunity  of  getting  employment,  but  in  want  of  five 
shillings  to  purchase  the  necessary  tools,  while  his  master 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  refuses  to  furnish 
them  himself.  In  such  a  case,  which  I  understand  occurs  very 
frequently  in  England,  the  labourer,  if  he  could  get  five  shil- 
lings, would  be  able  to  repay  it  in  a  few  days  with  large 
interest.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  case  where  a  thousand 
pounds  could  be  laid  out  so  as  to  produce  such  advantages. 

I  proceeded,  at  our  last  meeting,  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  motives  which  have  influenced  the  policy  of  different 
nations  in  subjecting  the  commerce  of  money  to  the  regulation 
of  law.  The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  rate  ofin- 
teresty  independently  of  the  interposition  of  statesmen,  I  touched 
on  slightly  in  a  former  Lecture,  without  aiming  at  so  full  an 
illustration  of  the  subject  as  it  might  have  been  proper  for  me 
to  cUtempt,  if  it  had  not  already  been  placed  in  so  clear  a 
light  .by  the  united  abilities  of  Mr.  Hume  and  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  disputed  the  expediency  of  legal 
restraints  on  the  rate  of  interest,  I  men  tioned  M.  Turgot,  Mr. 
Bentham,  and  the  whole  of  that  class  of  politicians  known  in 
France  by  the  title  of  Economists^  [supra,  p.  157.]  To  these  I 
added  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Law,  who,  from  a  Memoir 
presented,  before  his  elevation  to  the  ministry,  to  the  Begent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  appears  to  have  held  the  same  opinion.  The 
arguments  he  employs  in  support  of  it  are  expressed  with  that 
clearness  and  conciseness  which  in  general  distinguish  his  writ- 
ings.   The  Memoir  to  which  I  refer  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth 

VOL.  IX.  M 
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[second  ? — see  above,  p.  158]  volume  of  n  French  work,  entitled,  ] 
Researches  and  Considerations  on  the  Finances  of  France,  from 
the  year  1695  to  the  year  1721,  p.  181  ;  edition  of  Liege  1758. 
In  the  same  volume,  tbis  doctrine  concerning  the  freedom  of 
money-loaiis  is,  as  I  have  above  stated,  ascribed  bj  the  editor 
to  Mr.  Law  as  its  author,  or  at  least,  as  its  first  broacher  ia  I 
France.      "  Une  opinion  apport^o  en  France  pour  la  premiere  1 
fois  par  M,  Law,  c'est   que  I'^tat  ne  doit  jamais  donuer  da  | 
Reglemens  sur  !e  tanx  de  rinterfit,"  page  64, 

In  what  I  have  already  said  on  this  subject,  I  have  chiefly  I 
followed  Mr.  Benthatn,  who  has  traced  the  consequence  of  the  j 
general  principle  more  minutely  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  | 
I  propose  to  prosecute  the  same  argument  tbis  evening,  : 
questing  it  may  always  l>e  remembered,  that  in  considering  I 
questions  of  this  nature,  which  have  diWded  the  sentiments  of  J 
those  who  have  considered  them  witli  much  more  attention  f 
than  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  bestow  on  them,  I  would  be  ! 
always  understood  to  express  myself  with  diffidence  ;  and  that  j 
the  general  aim  of  these  speculations  is  not  to  inculcate  jar- 
ticular  conclusions,  but  to  promote  a  spirit  of  free  discussion. 

That  the  arguments  commonly  alleged  in  favour  of  AntU  I 
usurious  Laws  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  their  expediency  I 
or  equity,  may,  I  flatter  myself,  be  safely  inferred  from  tha  I 
remarks  formerly  stated.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  ia  j 
what  follows,  to  a  view  of  the  mischievous  effects  which  they  I 
seem  likely  to  produce. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  precluding  so  many 
people  altogether  from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  money 
they  stand  in  need  of,  to  answer  their  respective  exigencies,  and 
what  is  worse,  that  precise  description  of  people  whose  neceseity 
is  the  greatest.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  sole  tendency 
of  the  law  is  to  aggravate  the  distress  of  the  unfortunate. 

While,  however,  the  law  thus  precludes  a  man  from  borrote-  \ 
ing  upon  terms  which  it  deems  too  disadvantageous,  it  does  not  j 
preclude  him  from  selling  upon  any  terms,  however  ruinous.  [ 
Everyboily  knows  that  forced  sales  are  attended  vrilh  a  loss  j  j 
and  to  this  loss,  what  would  be  deemed  a  most  extravagant  | 
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interest  bears  ia  general  no  proportion.  When  a  man's  niove- 
ables  are  taken  in  execution,  they  may  be  reckoned  pretty  well 
sold,  if,  after  all  expenses  paid,  the  produce  amounts  to  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  them.  In  this  case,  the 
well-meant  interference  of  the  law  costs  the  debtor  thirty-three 
per  cent.  If  a  man's  fortune  consists  in  immovable  property, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  land,  occasioned  by  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  country,  may  sometimes  lay  him  under 
a  necessity  of  disposing  of  his  estate  to  a  still  greater  disadvan- 
tage. During  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  American  war, 
lands,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sold,  were  sold  at 
London,  by  public  auction,  at  twenty,  eighteen,  nay,  in  some 
instances,  as  low  as  fifteen  years'  purchase,  whereas  before  the 
war,  thirty  years'  purchase  for  land  was  reckoned  a  medium 
prica  Could  any  rate  of  interest,  at  which  the  seller  might 
have  raised  money  by  loan,  have  injured  his  fortune  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion  ? 

What  has  been  hitherto  said  is  confined  to  the  case  of  those 
who  have  present  value  to  give  for  the  money  they  stand  in 
need  of.  If  they  have  no  such  value ; — then  if  they  succeed  in 
purchasing  assistance  upon  any  terms,  it  must  be  in  breach  of 
the  law.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  mischievous  influence 
of  the  law  still  pursues  them,  aggravating  the  very  mischief  it 
pretends  to  remedy.  Though  it  be  not  completely  efficacious  in 
the  way  that  the  legislator  proposes,  it  is  perfectly  so  in  the  way 
opposite  to  that  which  he  has  in  view.  The  effect  of  it  is  to 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  and 
that  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  must,  in  common 
prudence,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  make  a  point  of  being  indem- 
nified, not  only  for  whatsoever  extraordinary  risk  it  is  that  be 
runs,  independently  of  the  law,  but  for  the  very  risk  occasioned 
by  the  law :  he  must  be  insured,  as  it  were,  against  the  law. 
This  cause  would  operate  were  there  even  as  many  persons 
ready  to  lend  upon  the  illegal  rate  as  upon  the  legal.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  a  great  number  of  persons  are,  of  course, 
driven  out  of  this  competition  by  the  danger  of  the  business ; 
and  another  great  number  by  the  disrepute  which,  under  cover 
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of  these  prohibitory  laws,  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  name  of  I 
usurer.  So  many  persons,  therefore,  being  driven  out  of  the  J 
trade,  it  happens  in  this  branch,  as  it  must  in  every  other,  that  I 
those  wlio  remain  have  the  less  to  withhold  them  from  advan- 
ciDg  their  terms ;  and  without  confederating,  each  one  will  find  | 
it  easier  to  push  his  advantage  up  to  any  given  degree  of  ex- 
orbitancy, than  he  would,  if  his  rapacity  were  checked  by  a  ] 
more  general  competition. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the  foregoing  argument,  1  have  I 
proceeded  on  the  supposition   that  Anti-nsurious   Laws,  al- 
though in  particular  instances  open  to  evasion,  may  yet  be  so 
framed  as  to  accomplish  to  a  certain  degree  those  restraints 
on  pecuniary  bargains  which  the  legislator  wishes  to  impose. 
There  is,  however,  in  Mr.  Smith's  IVealth  of  Nations,  a  pas- 
sage in  which  be  asserts  (by  implication  at  least)  the  contrary ; 
a  passage  the  more  extraordinary  in  tliis  eminent  writer,  that, 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  prove  those  laws,  of  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  approbation,  to  be  completely  nugatory.    "  No  law,"  J 
Raye  he,  "  can  reduce  the  common  rat«  of  interest  below  the  1 
lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  tlie  time  when  that  law  was  I 
made.      Notwithstanding  the   edict  of  17(!6,   by  which  the  | 
French  King  attempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  five  I 
to  four  per  cent,,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  five  1 
per  cent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in  several  different  ways."* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  this  position,  expressed  in  the  moat  J 
general  and  unqualified  terms,  (and  which  is  certainly  very  far  | 
from  being  self-evident,)  no  proof  whatever  is  produced  by  Mr, 
Smith,  but  one  particular  instance;  an  instance  which  proves  I 
nothing  but  the  inefflcacy  of  one  particular  law,  which  might  J 
itave  been  owing  to  an  accidental  defect  in  its  structure,  or  in  | 
the  provisions  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution.     What  ia 
more,  the  position  does  not  seem  to  be  true  in  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  stated.     At  least,  if  it  is  true,  that  "  no  law  can 
reduce  the  common  rate  of  interest  below  the  lowest  ordinary 
market  rate  at  t)ie  time  when  that  law  was  made,"  the  same 
combination   of  circumstances  must  afford  obstacles  equally 
•  rBnol  11  oUnp,  ir. ;  Vol.  TI.  p.  V>.  tenth  edition] 
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powerful  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law  against  all  higher  rates ;  and 
for  this  purpose  nothing  can  be  effectual  but  a  resolution  on 
the  parts  of  all  persons  any  way  privy  not  to  inform.  Suppos- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  all  rates  of  interest  would  be  equally 
free,  and  the  state  of  men's  dealings  in  this  way  just  what  it 
would  be  were  there  no  law  at  all  on  the  subject  That  this  is 
not  the  case  in  England,  is  manifest  from  the  examples  which 
every  now  and  then  occur,  of  convictions  upon  the  statutes 
against  usury.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  where  Anti-usurious 
Laws  are  established,  there  is  probably,  in  this  respect,  a  differ- 
ence of  degree,  according  as  the  case  of  the  legislator  has  been 
more  or  less  employed  in  rendering  the  laws  effectual.  In  one 
country,  the  empire  of  Russia,  the  whole  system  of  laws  on  this 
article  is  said  to  be  merely  a  dead  letter. 

"  The  rate  fixed  by  law  in  Russia,"  says  Mr.  Bentham,  "  is 
five  per  cent. ;  but  although  many  persons  in  that  country 
borrow  money,  none  borrow  it  at  the  legal  rate.  The  lowest 
ordinary  rate  upon  the  very  best  real  security,  is  eight  per  cent. ; 
nine,  and  even  ten,  upon  such  security  are  common.  Six  or 
seven  may  have  place,  now  and  then,  between  relations  or  other 
particular  friends ;  because  now  and  then  a  man  may  make  a 
present  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  to  a  person  whom  he  means  to 
favour.  The  contract  is  renewed  from  year  to  year;  for  a 
thousand  roubles,  the  borrower  in  his  written  contract  obliges 
himself  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  and  fifty. 
Before  witnesses  he  receives  his  thousand  roubles ;  and  without 
witnesses  he  immediately  pays  back  his  thirty  roubles,  or  his 
forty  roubles,  or  whatever  the  sum  may  be,  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  real  rate  of  interest  to  the  rate  verbally  agreed  on."* 

I  have  already  said,  that  in  England  the  Anti-usurious  Laws 
are  confessedly  of  very  considerable  efficacy  in  restraining  the 
terms  of  pecuniary  bargains.  Even  in  England,  however,  the 
law  is  very  far  from  being  consistent  with  itself,  inasmuch  as 
it  sanctions  virtual  usury  in  a  variety  of  cases ;  and  therefore 
if  it  were  guided  by  any  general  principle  upon  this  subject,  it 
ought  either  to  guard  against  these  indirect  violations  of  its 

*  [Defence  of  Utury,  Letter  vii. ;  Work$,  Vol.  111.  p.  12.] 
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oWD  general  Bpirit,  or  leave  tho  commerce  of  mooey  entirely 
open. 

One  of  the  tnost  obvious  instances  in  which  rirtnal  usury  is 
permitted  by  law,  is  in  a  practice  well  known  among  merchants 
by  the  name  of  drawing  and  re-dramijig.  The  nature  of  this 
operation  is  very  distinctly  and  fuily  explained  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  hia  Wealth  of 
Natione.  From  the  account  of  it  which  he  gives,  it  is  obvious 
in  what  way  by  means  of  it  money  may  be  obtained,  and  in 
fact  has  very  often  been  obtained  by  merchants  at  an  interest 
more  than  double  of  that  permitted  by  law.  The  extra  interest 
is  in  this  case  marked  under  the  aamidsoi  commission  aoA  price 
of  exchange.  The  eomniission  is  but  small  on  each  draft, 
(never  leas,  however,  than  oue-half  per  cent.,)  but  by  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  operation  during  the  course  of  the  year,  it  may 
swell  the  rate  of  intcre!<t  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  con- 
siderably higher.  By  means  of  this  expedient,  therefore,  the 
Anti-usurious  Laws  may  be  eluded,  though  by  a  process  some- 
what complicated  and  troublesome ;  and  it  is  evident  where 
this  is  had  recourse  to,  it  renders  the  business  of  borrowing 
money  much  more  ruinous  to  the  merchant  than  any  bargain 
he  could  well  be  supposetl  to  have  made  with  money-lendero, 
had  the  commerce  of  money  been  perfectly  free.  The  monopoly 
of  this  virtual  usury  is  secured  to  bankers,  and  the  profits  they 
derive  from  it  must  consequently  be  higher  than  if  a  general 
competition  in  the  trade  of  money-lending  were  allowed  to 
capitalists  of  every  description. 

Beside  this  expedient  for  raising  money  at  an  usurious  rate, 
(which  may  be  thought  to  be  rather  tolerated  and  overlooked 
than  sanctioned  by  law.)  there  are  others  which  have  at  all 
times  been  in  use  under  its  immediate  countenance  and 
authority. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is,  by  having  reconrse  to  pawn- 
hrokfTs.  In  this  case,  the  law  by  regvlattng,  avowedly  pro- 
tect6  usury,  and  actually  authorizes  a  vary  high  rate  of  interest 
as  a  compensation  for  the  expense  of  warehouseroom,  and  that 
of  insuranee  against  fire  and  other  arci'lents.     Nor  is  there 
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much  reason  for  believing  that  the  limits  prescribed  by  law  are 
here  of  any  considerable  efficacy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pre- 
sumable  that  the  profits  of  the  trade  are,  like  those  of  other 
trades,  determined  chiefly  by  the  competition  amongst  the 
traders. 

The  indulgence  given  by  our  law  to  pawnbrokers  has,  no 
doubt,  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  their  absolute  necessity  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  particularly  in  great  and  over- 
grown towna  In  a  city,  for  example,  like  London,  there  are 
vast  multitudes  who  have  no  friend  to  aid  them  in  distress ; 
who  live  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week,  without 
realizing  any  stock  for  a  season  of  adversity.  When  such  a 
man  falls  sick,  the  whole  revenue  of  a  poor  family  is  stopped 
at  once.  If  he  would  borrow,  his  personal  security  depends  on 
his  recovery,  and  on  his  being  able  by  future  industry  to  pay 
the  debt  by  what  he  can  save  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  his  family.  In  such  a  situation,  his  only  resource  is  evi- 
dently to  sell  some  part  of  his  furniture,  or  to  pledge  it  with 
a  pawnbroker ;  and  without  this  resource,  thousands  who  grar 
dually  recover  their  credit,  would  be  driven  at  once  to  ruin  and 
beggary. 

The  trade  of  a  pawnbroker,  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be 
confessed,  lays  a  man  under  great  temptation  to  deal  hardly 
with  the  poor ;  and  it  is  highly  expedient  that  severe  penalties 
should  be  held  out  against  those  who  exercise  it  oppressively 
and  cruelly.  The  humanity  of  our  own  Legislature  in  this 
respect  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  several  very  important  regulations  have  been  made, 
not  only  with  a  view  of  limiting  the  rates  of  money  lent  on 
pledges,  but  (what  is  of  far  greater  consequence)  to  prevent 
the  unfortunate  from  being  obliged  to  part  with  their  property 
without  a  fair  consideration, — imposing,  at  the  same  time, 
severe  penalties  on  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
which  such  shops  are  calculated  to  afford,  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  the  property  of  others.^  For  the  attainment,  how- 
ever, of  the  ends  which  our  legislators  have  had  so  laudably 

'  Eden,  On  the  Tbor,  Vol.  1.  p.  .399. 
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in  view,  tliere  is  gi-ouml  to  believe  that  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done.  The  author  of  the  TVeatise  on  the  Police  of  tht  I 
Metropolis,*  lately  pnbliBhed,  remarks,  that  a  class  of  sharpers  I 
obtain  licenses  to  become  i)awnbrokerB.  He  observes,  that 
"  any  person,  even  the  moat  notorious  rogue  or  vagabond,  who 
can  raise  ten  pnnnds  to  pay  a  license,  may,  at  present,  set  up 
the  trade  of  a  pawnbroker  ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  some  have 
got  licenses  who  have  actually  been  on  board  the  Hulks.  This 
class  of  swindling  pawnbrokers,"  he  says,  "are  nniforruly 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  under  tlie  cover  of  their  license 
do  ranch  mischief  to  the  public,  which  might  be  prevented,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  placing  the  power  of  granting  licenses  in  the 
hands  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Division,  upon  the  footing  of 
public-houses,  anil  rendering  it  necessary  for  all  persons  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  character  before  they  can  obtain  such 
license,  and  also  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  good  be- 
hariour."t 

The  same  author  states  the  number  of  pawnbrokers  within  '  1 
the  bills  of  mortality,  paying  a  license  of  ^10  a  year,  at  213 ; 
and  of  pawnbrokers  in  the  country,  paying  ^5  a  year,  at  431, — 
in  all,  644.  He  adds,  tliat  the  property  of  the  poorest  and 
most  distressed  part  of  the  community,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  half  a  million  sterling,  is  constantly  in  the  hands  of  i 
pawnbrokers  in  the  raetropolis  alone.  This,  too,  seems  a  very 
moderate  statement.  Sir  Frenierick  Eden  tells  us,  that  he 
was  present,  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  the  trial  of  a  pawn- 
broker, at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
when  it  appeared  that  above  30,000  pawns  went  through  his 
bonds  iu  a  year. 

1  Imva  already  said  that,  in  a  great  metropolis  like  London, 
"  ■  '■    '  ■    f  ft  iMiwnbroker,  under  proper  regulations,  seems  to   | 
:iry  evil ;  and  T  have  hinted  my  doubts  whether  it 

wb  use  for  law  tn  interpose  in  fixing  limits  to  the  rate 

I 't  is  bttre,  hoW<;ver,  where  onr  laws  have  relaxed 
titity  against  usurers,  that  the  most  specious 
li!  for  their  riguroos  application, — Inas-   , 

t  fOinp,  V.  p.  1  IB,  spTPnth  cdiiimi  | 
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mnch  as  the  security  is,  in  this  case,  not  only  equal  to,  but 
better  than  what  it  can  be  in  any  other,  consisting  in  the 
present  possession  of  a  moveable  article,  of  easy  sale,  on  which 
the  creditor  has  the  power,  and  certainly  does  not  want  the 
inclination,  to  set  such  price  as  is  most  for  his  advantage. 
Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  interposition  of  law  in  favour  of 
the  indigent,  would  probably  only  aggravate  the  evil  it  meant 
to  cure.*  (Accordingly,  Dr.  Beid,  in  an  Essay  on  this  subject^ 
formerly  referred  to,  \mpra^  p.  157,]  in  which  he  argues  for 
the  perfect  freedom  of  pecuniary  bargains  in  all  cases  where 
the  parties  are  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  where  the  borrower 
cannot  be  said  to  be  pressed  by  any  necessity,  yet  pleads  for  an 
exception  in  every  instance  in  which  the  borrower  is  compelled 
to  apply  to  a  money-lender  by  indigence.  "  If  the  Law,"  says 
he,  '^  could  distinguish  between  the  poor  and  the  rich, — between 
those  who  borrow  from  hard  necessity,  to  prevent  going  to 
prison,  or  having  their  goods  carried  off  by  legal  execution, 
and  those  who  borrow  to  extend  their  trade  and  increase  their 
profit ; — if  this  were  possible,  I  heartily  agree  that,  with  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  law  should  fix  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  that  can  be  taken,  and  that  the  law  should  be 
enforced  under  the  severest  penalties,  such  as  our  present  laws 
inflict  on  usurers."  He  grants,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  by  a  law  the  poor  from  the  rich,  and  contento 
himself  with  submitting,  as  the  best  criterion  he  can  suggest 
for  the  purpose,  that  all  those  shall  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  law  who  borrow  upon  a  pledge.  A  man 
does  not  borrow  in  this  way  who  can  give  good  personal 
security;  and  he  who  cannot  give  good  personal  security  for 
what  he  must  borrow,  may  be  considered  as  in  necessity.  '^  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,"  according  to  Dr.  Beid,  ^^that 
such  laws  as  we  at  present  have,  should  take  place  against 
pawnbrokers ;  and  it  is  the  more  reasonable,  as  the  pawnbroker 
has  absolute  security  from  his  debtor  having  a  pledge  in  his 
hand."     I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  thinking,  that 

*  [The  last  sentence  inserted,  and  the  following  pAssage  within  roxxnt\  brockets, 
left  out  in  ibe  last  correction.] 
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even  in  the  case  of  indigence,  idl  these  well-meaDt  interposi- 
tions of  law  in  limiting  the  rate  of  interest,  only  aggravate  the 
evil  which  they  propose  to  cure.) 

Another  case  in  which  the  usurious  rate  of  interest  ib  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  is  that  of  Bottomry  and  Bespondentia.  In  a 
contract  of  the  former  kind,  the  lender  advances  money  to  ths 
owner  of  a  ship,  who  pledges  his  property  in  it  as  security,  en- 
gaging to  repay  the  money,  with  a  stipulated  consideration  for 
risk  and  advance,  when  the  ship  returns; — it  being  understood,' 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  ship  be  lost,  the  lender  is  to  lose 
his  money.  Bespondentia  contracts  are  of  the  same  nature, 
differing  only  in  this,  that  the  security  is  on  goods  instead  of 
the  ship  ;  which  goods  being  neces-^arily  sold  or  exchanged  ia 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  the  skip  not  being  pledged,  th« 
■person  of  the  borrower  is  alone  itsponaible  for  the  money  lent ; 
and  hence  he  is  said  to  take  up  money  at  respondentia.  The 
condition  of  repayment  is,  that  the  goods  do  not  perish 
through  the  dangers  of  the  sea.'  These  terms  are  also  applied 
to  contracts  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  not  on  the 
ship  and  goods  only,  but  on  the  mere  liazard  of  the  voyage 
itself,  which  kind  of  agreement  is  sometimes  called  famna  nau- 
ticum,  and  sometimes  iisiira  ■maritiriia.  But  aa  this  gave  an 
opening  for  usunons  and  gaming  contracts,  especially  on  long 
voy^es,  it  was  enacted,  19th  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  that  all  moneys  lent 
on  bottomry  or  at  respondentia,  or  vessels  bound  to  or  from  the 
East  Indies,  shall  he  expressly  lent  on  ships  or  goods  ;  and 
that  if  tho  borrower  has  not  an  interest  in  the  ship,  or  iu  the 
effecta  on  board,  eijual  to  the  value  of  the  sum  borrowed,  he 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  lender  for  bo  much  of  the  principal 
na  has  not  been  laid  out,  with  legal  interest  and  all  other 
charges,  though  the  ship  and  merchandise  be  totally  lost.'' 

In  contracts  of  bottomry  and  respondentia,  (including  under 

tJiis  title  the  /ce.itus  nauticum,)  the  law  authorizes  a  departure 

from  tho  established  regulations  with  resjwct  to  interest ;  ac- 

inK,io  Kuch  inHtaiicvti,tbei-ca»onableneRS  of  a  compen- 

"^  u  for  tlie  tite  of  the  money  borrowed, 

•  p.  SSI.  ■  »;«*■(«•"',  \'"i.  II.  I-  w 
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and  leaving  the  particular  terms  of  the  bargain  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  parties,  according  to  the  market  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  rate  of  insurance.^ 

I  took  notice  in  my  last  lecture  [supra,  p.  152,  seq.]  of  a  most 
extraordinary  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  William.  Jones,  that  "  in  the 
first  of  the  Sacred  Laio  Tracts^'  supposed  to  be  revealed  by  Menu 
some  millions  of  years  ago,  and  which  Sir  William  Jones  him- 
self refers  to  a  date  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  "  there  is  a 
general  regulation  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  in  ordinary 
cases,  with  an  express  exception  in  regard  to  adventures  at 
sea.  This  exception  (as  Sir  William  Jones  observes)  the  sense 
of  mankind  approves,  and  commerce  absolutely  requires,  though 
it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  our  English  Juris- 
prudence fully  admitted  it  in  respect  of  maritime  contracts." 
The  truth  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  exception  in  this  very 
ancient  code,  is  less  wonderful  than  that  of  the  general  rule  ; 
more  particularly  when  we  consider  that  the  rule  appears  to  have 
maintained  its  ground,  as  it  also  had  done  in  modem  Europe, 
after  the  unsoundness  of  its  principle  had  been  thus  explicitly 
acknowledged.  Such  coincidences  among  distant  ages  and 
nations  in  their  prejudices  and  inconsistencies,  are  still  more 
wonderful  than  in  institutions  recommended  by  reason  and 
justice ;  and  incomparably  more  so,  than  any  accidental  repeti- 
tions of  discoveries  in  the  exacter  sciences. 

The  same  inconsistency  may  be  remarked  in  those  laws 


*  With  respect  to  the  principles  of  the 
CivU  Law  concerning  the  fosntu  nau- 
ticum,  the  annotations  of  Henry  de 
Cocceii  on  Chapter  xii.  Book  ii.  of  Gro- 
tiuB,  De  Jure  Belli^  &c.,  are  worthy  of 
a  perusal.  See  likewise  Lampredi.  In 
general^  it  appears,  that  tlie  code  of 
Justinian,  while  it  confined  persons  of 
illustrious  rank  to  the  moderate  profits 
of  four  per  cent.,  and  pronounced  tix  to 
be  the  ordinary  and  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est, allowed  eight  for  tlie  convenience 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and 
hctlve  (or  usurte  cenieeimcB)  in  ihe  case 


of  loans  risked  on  the  hazardous  issue 
of  nautical  adventures. 

With  respect  to  modem  nations,  tho 
fact  is  thus  stated  by  Lampredi : — "  Con- 
suctudine  et  moribus  invaluit,  uhivis 
genHufn^  ut  jus  antiquum  revocaretar, 
et  in  Bodemeria^'''  (a  word  of  German 
origin,  corresponding  to  our  term  bot- 
tomry,) "  ceterisque  negotiis  maritimis 
periculi  pretium  nuUis  esset  limitibui 
circumscriptum,  atque  adeo  usura  etiam 
plusquam  centesima  in  pactum  deduci 
licite  posset." — Vol.  I.  p.  414. 
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which  grant  an  unlimited  license  to  all  the  different  kiads  of 
insurance  ;  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  annuities  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  to  every  case  where  a  man  is  permitted  to  take  upoii  him- 
self an  unlimited  degree  of  risk,  receiving  for  so  doing  an  un- 
limited compensation.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland*  says,  "  where  a  creditor's  right  to  interest  ia  clogged 
with  ati  uncertain  condition,  lij-  which  he  runs  the  hazurd  of 
losing  hi3  whole  debt,  if  the  condition  should  never  exist,  he  may 
stipulate  for  a  higher  interest  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime 
of  usury ;  for  there  the  interest  is  not  given,  mert-ly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  the  money,  but  of  the  risk  also  under- 
taken by  the  creditor."  And  to  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Christian, 
"  Jt  is  an  established  rule,  that  no  contract  is  within  the 
statute  of  usury,  although  more  than  five  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid 
00  money  advanced,  if  the  principal  is  actually  put  in  hazard, 
and  m;iy  be  totally  lost  to  the  lender."'  In  all  these  instances 
the  law  grants  a  liberty  perfectly  just  and  highly  expedient, 
but  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  which, 
iu  a  commercial  country,  limit  pecuniary  bargains  to  certain 
fixed  conditions. 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  m^ide,  afford  a  very  strong 
confirmation  of  the  reasonings  already  offered,  to  shew  the  in- 
expediency of  a  legal  rate  of  interest.  They  prove  that  while 
such  a  restraint  ia  perfectly  eflacaciou-i  in  aggravating  the  dis- 
tresses of  those  whom  it  professes  to  protect,  it  never  can  be  so 
contrived  as  to  accommodate  the  commercial  transactions  of  a 
country  to  the  arbitary  views  of  the  Ifgislator,  The  natural 
course  of  tniiio  is  too  pciwinful  to  be  controlled  by  laws  which 
lire  r;sts  of  private  parties,  and  with 

till.  ;j  .Vnd  all  tliiit  luw  cau  in  such 

cjuMN  .;.-..,  ^.  ..  :....  ::...  uluals  ou  those  indirect  modes  of 
L^vnsion,  wh<<>h  ncoompliRli  ilio  end  in  a  more  circuitous  and 
expeusiv  iciii'^clv**,  OH  well  as  more  prejudicial  to 

■'  -  'The  flune  remarks  also  shew,  that 

■•  <|aoted  [wpra,  p.  180]  from  Mr. 
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Smith,  to  wit,  that  '^  no  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of 
interest  below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  was  made,"  although  by  no  means  true  in  the 
unqualified  form  in  which  he  has  stated  it,  is  yet  a  most  just 
and  important  maxim,  when  received  under  proper  limitations. 
To  the  same  purpose  also,  Mr.  Locke  long  ago  remarked,  that 
"  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  effectually  to  reduce  the  price  of 
interest  by  a  law  ;  and  you  may  as  rationally  expect  to  set  a 
fixed  rate  upon  the  hire  of  houses,  or  of  ships,  as  of  money. 
He  that  wants  a  vessel,  rather  than  lose  his  market,  will  not 
stick  to  have  it  at  the  market  rate,  and  find  ways  to  do  it  with 
security  to  the  owner,  though  the  rate  were  limited  by  law ; 
and  he  that  wants  money  rather  than  lose  his  voyage  or  his 
trade,  will  pay  the  natural  interest  for  it,  and  submit  to  such 
ways  of  conveyance  as  shall,  keep  the  lender  out  of  reach  of  the 
law.  So  that  your  Act  at  best  will  serve  only  to  increase  the 
arts  of  lending,  but  not  at  all  lessen  the  charge  of  the  borrower, 
who,  it  is  likely,  shall,  with  more  trouble,  and  going  farther 
about,  pay  also  the  more  for  his  money."^  How  nugatory, 
therefore,  are  those  plans  which  speculative  politicians  have  so 
often  held  out  for  advancing  national  wealth  and  prosperity  by 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  still  lower  standard  !  In  the 
last  century  this  was  a  favourite  object  with  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
who  recommended  such  a  measure  as  '^  an  efiectual  expedient 
for  advancing  the  price  of  lands  in  the  piurchase,  for  improving 
the  rent  of  farms,  for  employing  the  poor,  for  multiplying 
artificers,  for  increasing  foreign  trade,  and  for  augmenting  the 
stocks  of  merchants."  Nor  does  the  inefficacy  of  this  project 
appear  to  be  yet  universally  admitted.  A  late  respectable 
writer,  Dr.  Crumpe,  after  giving  the  sanction  of  his  approba- 
tion to  the  reasonings  of  Child,  recommends  the  lowering  of  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
promoting  the  manufactures  of  that  country,  and  consequently 
fhe  employment  of  the  people.'    An  author,  too,  of  still  higher 

^YoLII.p.  6. —  [¥int  Considerations      arguments  on  the   other  side  of  the 
^  IfUtresi  and  Aforuy,]  question. 

*  P.  840.--Mem  >-To  consult  liocke's 
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name,  tlie  Marquis  Beccaria,  in  a  Disconrae  on  Public  Economy 
o/  Commerce,  published  about  the  year  1769,  in  ermmeratiiig  . 
the  principal  means  by  which  a  government  may  promoW 
trade,  mentions  expressly  tJie  low  interest  of  money}  The  cir- 
cumstance which  has  misled  all  these  writers  has  evidently 
been,  that  inseparable  counexion  ivhich  was  before  fully  illus- 
trated between  a  flourishing  commerce  and  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. As  the  latter  of  these  results  naturally  and  necessarily 
follows  from  the  former,  they  were  led  to  imagine,  that  if  tlie 
effect  could  only  be  secured  by  the  direct  interposition  of  law,  it 
would  draw  along  with  it,  as  consequences,  all  those  happy 
concomitants  or  causes  with  which  they  bad  found  it  connected 
in  the  couree  of  their  observations. 

Having  mentioned  Locke's  TrtaHae  on  Interest,  (which  was 
written  in  opposition  to  Child,)  I  cannot  help  observing,  that 
although  he  declares  in  favour  of  a  legal  rat«  of  interest,'  yet 
all  his  reasonings  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  And,  indeed, 
the  arguments  he  alleges  in  favour  of  a  legal  rate  are  so  trifling, 
and  so  slightly  urged,  that  he  was  probably  prevented,  merely 
by  a  respect  for  established  opinions,  from  pushing  his  conclu- 
sion to  its  full  extent.  The  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted  in 
his  own  words : — 

"  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  Iw  a  stated  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  in  dehta  and  forbearanceB,  where  contract  has  not 
settled  it  between  the  parties,  the  law  might  give  a  rule,  and 
courts  of  judicature  might  know  what  damages  to  allow.  This 
may,  and  therefore  slioidd,  be  regulated. 

"  That  in  the  present  current  of  running  cash,  which  now 
takes  its  course  almost  all  to  London,  and  is  engrossed  by  a 
very  few  hands  in  comparison,  young  men,  and  those  in  want, 
might  not  too  easily  be  exposed  to  extortion  and  oppreBsion, 
and  the  dexterous  and  combining  money-jobbers  not  have  too 
great  and  unbounded  a  power  to  prey  upon  the  ignorance  or 
necessity  of  horrowers.  There  would  not  be  much  danger  of 
this  if  money  were  more  equally  distributed  into  the  several 


'  MfMUy  BevUw,  Vul.  XLl.  p.  176 

'  Vol.  It.  p.  31 ,— [Tirit  Cmndrrationi  of  Inlereil  a\ 
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quarters  of  England,  and  into  a  greater  number  of  hands, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  trade. 

"  If  money  were  to  be  hired  as  land  is,  or  to  be  had,  as  corn 
or  wool,  from  the  owner  himself,  and  known  good  security  be 
given  for  it,  it  might  then,  probably,  be  had  at  the  market 
(which  is  the  true)  rate,  and  that  rate  of  interest  would  be  a 
constant  gauge  of  your  trade  and  wealth.  But,  when  a  kind  of 
monopoly,  by  consent,  has  put  this  general  commodity  into  a 
few  hands,  it  may  need  regulation,  though  what  the  stated  rate 
of  interest  should  be,  in  the  constant  change  of  affairs  and  flux 
of  money,  is  hard  to  determine.  Possibly,  it  may  be  allowed, 
as  a  reasonable  proposal,  that  it  should  be  within  such  bounds 
as  should  not,  on  the  one  side,  quite  eat  up  the  merchant's  and 
tradesmen's  profit  and  discourage  their  industry ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  low,  as  should  hinder  men  from  risking  their 
money  in  other  men's  hands,  and  so  rather  choose  to  keep  it 
out  of  trade,  than  venture  it  upon  so  small  a  profit.  When  it 
is  too  high,  it  so  hinders  the  merchant's  gain  that  he  will  not 
borrow ;  when  too  low,  it  so  hinders  the  monied  man's  profit 
that  he  will  not  lend ;  and  in  both  these  ways  it  is  an  hindrance 
to  trade." 

In  stating  these  observations,  I  would,  by  no  means,  be  under- 
stood to  deny,  that  loio  interest  is  a  cause  as  well  as  an  effect 
of  National  Wealth,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  an  object  with  a 
statesman  to  favour  as  much  as  possible  its  reduction,  by  the 
general  plan  of  his  policy.  I  only  speak  of  the  inefficacy  of 
particular  regulations  to  that  purpose,  unless  they  are  so 
accommodated  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  a  country  that 
the  same  consequences  would  spontaneously  have  taken  place 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  without  the  interposition  of 
the  legislator. 

The  importance  of  low  interest  to  the  progress  of  National 
Wealth  follows,  as  an  obvious  consequence,  from  the  remarks 
formerly  made  on  the  accumulation  of  stock.  '*  The  proprietor," 
says  Turgot,  "  who  lends  money,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
dealer  in  a  commodity  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  riches,  and  which  cannot  be  at  too  low  a  price.     To  charge 
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this  commerce,  therefore,  with  duties,  would  be  as  unreasoD- 
able  as  to  lay  a  duty  on  a  dung-hill,  which  is  to  manure  the 
land.*"^  The  truth  is,  that  a  decrease  in  the  market  rate  of 
interest  (so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  laws  to  favour  it,  by 
their  general  spirit  and  tendency)  is  the  only  safe  and  effectual 
encouragement  which  a  statesman  can  give  to  national  industr}% 
It  will  afterwards  appear,  that  the  regulations  of  commerce, 
which  have  been  commonly  employed  for  tliat  purpose,  (such 
as  prohibitions,  monopolies,  bounties,  drawbacks,  &c.,)  are  not 
merely  useless,  but  positively  hurtful.  They  may,  indeed, 
encourage  particular  branches  of  industry,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  other  branches,  from  which  they  withdraw  their 
natural  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country.  Nor  do  they  oZ- 
toays  succeed  in  advancing  even  those  trades  which  they  favour, 
inasmuch  as  by  multiplying  their  productions  beyond  their 
due  proportion,  they  must,  in  some  instances,  have  the  effect  of 
overstocking  the  market.  Hence  the  only  equitable  and  ad- 
vantageous encouragements  to  industry  are  those  which  favour 
all  its  branches  alike ;  and  such,  precisely,  is  the  effect  of  a 
lota  rate  of  interest."^  It  enables  individuals  with  the  same 
given  resources,  to  put  larger  capitals  in  motion,  leaving  them, 
in  the  employment  of  their  capitals,  entirely  to  the  guidance  of 
their  own  prudential  views  of  profit,  and  extending  to  all 
equally  the  means  of  applying  their  industry  to  their  favourite 
objects. 

Among  the  other  mischievous  effects  of  raising  supplies  on 
the  funding  system,  its  tendency  to  increase  the  market  rate 
of  interest  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Immense  sums,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  useful  industry,  are  kept  disengaged  for  speculations 
in  the  funds ;  and  a  shock  is  frequently  given  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  by  a  sudden  abstraction  of  capital, 
in  consequence  of  those  high  temptations  to  lenders  which  it  is 
necessary  for  Grovernment  to  hold  out  in  times  of  difficulty. 

*  [Rfflexions  tur  la  Formation  et  la  ^  Gale's    Second    Euay  on    Public 

Vittribution    det    RicheB^es^    §    zcv.       Credit. 
(Euvrei,  Vol.  V.  p.  128.] 
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It  is,  however,  chiefly  against  the  agricuUurcd  improvement 
of  the  country  that  public  loans  operate.  The  high  profits  oi 
trade  enable  persons  of  good  credit  to  elude  the  laws  against 
usury,  by  expedients  which  custom  authorizes,  and  which 
actual  circumstances  render  absolutely  necessary.  The  short- 
ness of  the  period  too,  to  which  their  temporary  accommodations 
generally  extend,  while  it  enhances  the  rate  of  interest,  leaves 
the  money-lender  at  all  times  the  ready  command  of  his 
capital.  The  case  is  widely  diiOferent  with  those  who  have 
occasion  to  borrow  money  for  agricultural  speculations,  which 
afford  but  moderate  profits,  and  which,  from  their  slow  returns, 
require  loans  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  This  is  felt  severely 
in  the  present  times,  even  by  those  who  have  landed  security  to 
offer,  and  who,  accordingly,  are  frequently  reduced  to  the 
ruinous  resource  of  raising  money  on  annidties ;  consequences, 
undoubtedly,  of  the  most  alarming  sort  to  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, but  which  necessarily  result  from  the  high  rate  of  interest 
obtainable  upon  government  securities. 

Although,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  a  states- 
man, by  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  to 
accelerate  the  national  prosperity  at  pleasure,  it  is  equally 
clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  general  plan  of  its  policy 
may  influence,  to  a  great  degree,  this  essential  requisite  to 
improvement. 

How  much  the  inconveniences,  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned as  resulting  from  public  loans,  are  aggravated  by  the 
Anti-usurious  Laws,  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  tendency  of 
such  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  money  being  obviously  to 
raiae  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  market  M.  Turgot  has  made 
some  good  observations  on  this  point,  in  his  Essay  on  Money 
Loans,  formerly  referred  to,  [supray  p.  157.] 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  remarking,  that  the  pre- 
judices and  laws  with  respect  to  Compound  Interest  are  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  those  which  have  been  now  under  our  conside- 
ration, originating  in  the  same  idea,  that  the  protection  of  the 
borrower  requires  the  interposition  of  the  legislator,  in  every 
instance,  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  lender. 

VOL.  IX.  N 
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It  appears  from  an  Epistle  of  Cicero  to  Atlicus,  that  com- 
pound interest  was  not  then,  Id  every  case,  contrarj- to  law; 
for  he  Bays,  that  usurce  centestims  atm  mtalocismo  anniveraario 
might  be  enacted.'  But  this  law  was  abrogated  by  Justiniau ;' 
and  in  modern  Europe  compound  {Titerest  is  almost  nnivereally 
reprobated  as  the  worst  species  of  usury  and  extortion.  In 
reason  and  equity,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion ;  the  same  principles  which  juetafy  simple 
interest,  concluding  decisively  in  favour  of  compound  interest, 
when  the  principal  is  withheld  after  being  demanded ;  and, 
accordingly,  Henry  de  Cocceii  pronounced,  long  ago,  that 
usuraa  usunerum,  or  ancUocismwi,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nature. 

"  Jure  naturie  usuras  usurarum  semper  deberi,  puto,  etsi 
promisso  non  /uertnt.  Is  enim  qui  mea  pecunia  utitur,  ac 
pro  eo  UMU  aunuas  usuras  proinlttit,  nee  solvit  has  ipsas  usuras, 
plus  suo  habet ;  utitur  jure  alieuo ;  mihi  aliquid  abest,  undo 
lucrum  capere  possem  i^i  debitor  usuras  solvisset :  aJeoque  ex 
natura  obligationia  sequitur,  lestimationem  ejus,  quod  facto 
debitoris  mihi  abeet,  id  est,  usuras  usurarum,  stJvi  debere."* 
The  argument,  however,  is  stated  much  more  forcibly  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  who  has  allotted  a  separate  section  of  bis  Treatite 
to  the  discussion  of  this  very  question.  The  substance  of  his 
reasoning  may  be  collected  from  the  following  abstract : — 

"  If  the  borrower  pays  hb  interest  at  the  day,  and  thereby 
performs  his  engagement  with  punctuality,  the  knder  has  it 
in  his  power  to  secure  compound  interest,  by  lending  it  out 
again  immediately.  If  ho  fails  of  receiving  it,  he  is  by  so 
much  a  loser.  The  borrower,  by  paying  it  at  the  day,  is  no 
loser;  if  he  does  not  pay  it  at  the  day  he  *s  by  so  much  a 
gainer ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  gain  which  the  law  in  its  ten- 
derness thus  bestows  on  him,  is  a  reward  which  it  holds  out  in 
many  cases  for  breach  of  faith,  for  indolence,  and  for  negli- 
gence,    The  loss,  on  the  other  hand,  which  it  thus  throws  od 

'  Lib.  V-  Ejrist.  ult.  •  [H.  Cocceii  ad]  Grolium,  De  Jurt   | 

»  Sm   Grotiw,    Umprtdi,   and    II.      Bi^.  he.,  Lib.  H.  cap.  lii.  J 11.  [EJH.   | 

Cocceii.  LaumnniB,  1751,  Tom.  II.  p.  ' 
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the  forbearing  lender,  is  a  punishment  which  it  inflicts  on  him 
for  his  forbearance;  while  the  power  which  it  gives  him  of 
avoiding  that  loss,  by  prosecuting  the  borrower  upon  the  instant 
of  failure,  is  a  reward  which  it  holds  out  to  him  for  his  hard- 
heartedness  and  rigour. 

"  It  may  indeed  be,  in  many  cases,  impossible  for  the  borrower 
to  pay  the  interest  at  the  day ;  but  what  is  the  obvious  in- 
ference ?  That  the  creditor  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
ruin  the  debtor  for  not  pa}ring  at  the  day,  and  that  he  should 
receive  a  compensation  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  such  failure. 
The  spirit  of  our  existing  laws  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  creditor  has  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  him,  and  he  has  it  not 
in  his  power  to  obtain  such  a  compensation.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  debtor  has  recourse  to  law,  and  resolves  to  fight  his 
creditor  through  all  the  windings  of  mischievous  delay,  he 
purchases  a  respite  at  ten  times,  perhaps  at  a  hundred  times, 
the  expense  of  compound  interest ;  while,  of  the  money  thus 
thrown  away,  no  part  falls  to  the  share  of  the  individual  he 
has  injured,  but  is  consumed  by  the  legal  agents  who  conduct 
the  litigation."* 

[sect.  IV. — ON  SUBJECTING  THE  CfOMMERCB  OF  LAND  TO  THE 

REGULATION  OF  LAW.] 

{IrUerpolaiion  from  Notes.) — I  proceed  next,  agreeably  to 
the  arrangement  formerly  laid  down,  [Political  Economy^  Vol. 
I.  p.  45,]  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  expediency  of  restraints 
on  the  Commerce  of  Land. 

The  pre-eminent  importance  of  landed  property,  and  the 
various  effects  connected  with  its  distribution,  will  justify  me 
sufficiently  for  treating  of  it  separately  from  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  National  Wealth.  From  the  observations  which  I 
formerly  had  occasion  to  make,  it  appears  how  intimately  this 
subject  is  connected  with  the  advancement  of  that  species  of 
wealth  which  gives  existence  to  all  the  others,  furnishing  to 
the  various  classes  of  manufacturers  and  artists,  both  the  mate- 

•  [Defence  of  U$ury,  Letter  xi. ;    Work$,  Vol.  III.  p.  18.] 
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riaU  of  tbeir  Biibsbtence,  and  tlie  rude  materials  on  which  their  | 
industry  is  emiiloyed.  "  II  faut  cependant  obser^'er"  to  borrow 
the  words  of  a  French  writer,  "  que  le  laboureur  fouroisBaDt  a 
toua  I'objet  lo  jilua  important  et  Ic  plus  considerahle  de  leur 
consommation,  (je  veux  dire  leura  alinJents,  et  de  plus  la  ma- 
ti^re  da  presquti  toua  lea  ouvrages,)  a  I'avantage  d'une  plus 
grande  ind^peudance.  Bou  travail,  dana  I'ordre  des  travaux 
partag(5a  entre  lea  dlfferenta  membres  de  la  Society,  conserve  la 
meme  primaut«,  la  nieme  preeminence  qu'avait,  enttc  lea  dif- 
ftjrents  travaux  qu'il  etait  obljg^  dans  I'^tat  solitaire  de  consacrer 
k  aea  besoina  de  toute  eap^ce,  le  travail  qui  aubveuait  a  sa  oour- 
riture  Ce  o'eat  pas  ici  une  primant^  d'honneur  ou  de  dignitu ; 
elle  est  de  niceseUi  pkysiqve.  Le  laboureur  pent  abaolument 
parlant  se  passer  du  travail  des  autres  ouvriers,  jmais  aiicun 
oavrier  ne  peut  travailler  si  le  laboureur  ne  le  fait  vivre."* 
This  general  proposition  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  a  former 
part  of  my  course-f  The  remarks  which  I  have  now  to  offer, 
reJul«  entirely  to  the  policy  of  different  nations,  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  and  commerce  of  landed  property. 

In  the  codes  of  the  ancient  legislators,  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  attention  appears  to  have  been  to  secure  as  great  an 
equality  as  possible  in  the  appropriation  of  lands,  by  establish- 
ing various  expedients  to  obviate  the  effect  of  those  circum- 
stances which  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  this  equality. — For 
this  purpose,  Moses  prohibited  the  perpetual  alienation  of 
landed  property,  and  ordered  that  every  fiftieth  year,  the  land 
which  had  been  sold  during  the  preceding  ]}eriod  ahould 
return  to  the  former  proprietor  or  hia  family.J — In  the  laws 
of  the  Athenians,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  provisions,  plainly 
proceeding  from  the  same  views  as  influenced  the  Jewish 
legislator.  Such  were  those  which  reetrictcd  the  citizena  in  the 
power  of  making  testaments, — those  which  established  an  equal 
divtifion  of  property  among  the  male  children, — those  which  , 
pot  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  same  person  to  succeed  to  two   \ 


■  [Tiirgnil,  Jiur  la  /Vmnnfian  rl   fa 
Diitribulitm  dri  UieheatM,  J  v. ;  (Etantt, 


t  [Supra,  rolitieal  Jiainimg,  Vi4. 1, 
(Worla.  Vol-  VIll  )  p  258,  wj.] 
t  [Levilina,  ixt.  10] 
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iDheritances, — and  many  other  regulations  of  a  similar  nature. 
On  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  succession  among  the  Greeks,  a 
great  deal  of  most  important  light  has  been  thrown  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  the  Commentary  annexed  to  his  Tra/nslation 
of  the  Speeches  oflsceus. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  a  passage  in 
Tacitus,  there  appear  to  have  been  some  regulations  which 
tended  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  by  a  process  still  more 
simple  and  direct  The  nation  was  considered  as  the  proprietor 
of  all  the  lands,  which  individuals  held  for  a  time ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  a  new  distribution  of  land  was  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  population.*  It  is 
remarkable,  as  Mr.  Hume  observes  in  his  History  of  England^ 
that  "  among  the  Irish,  as  far  down  as  the  siventeenth  century, 
land  was  divided  in  a  similar  way.  If  any  of  the  sept  died, 
his  portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his  sons,  but  the  chieftain, 
at  his  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belong* 
ing  to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share."t 

The  earliest  laws  of  the  Bomans  deserve  attention  in  the 
same  point  of  view.  By  an  examination  of  these,  it  is  evident 
that  their  leading  idea  was  to  prevent  the  original  number  of 
proprietors  from  being  diminished.  This  was  more  particularly 
the  case  with  their  laws  relating  to  the  succession  of  females, 
which  have  been  very  ingeniously  illustrated  by  Montesquieu.  J 

In  modem  times,  the  state  of  society  which  arose  in  Europe 
after  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire,  gave  rise  to  a  very 
opposite  policy,  by  suggesting  as  a  necessary  expedient  against 
the  rudeness  and  violence  of  the  time,  two  institutions,  which 
have  both  had  a  most  extensive  influence,  not  only  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  land,  but  on  the  whole  system  of  modern  manners. 
These  are  the  right  oi  Primogeniture  and  the  practice  of  Entails. 

That  a  certain  preference  should  be  given  by  a  parent  to  his 
first-bom,  who,  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  marked  out  as  the 
protector  and  guardian  of  his  younger  children,  is  so  agreeable 
to  the  most  obvious  suggestions  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  sar* 

*  [Oertnania,  cap.  xxvi.]  ^  [£^9prU  des  Loix^  Liv. xxvii.  Partie 

f  [Chap.  xlvi.  .Taidph  I]  II.  p.  167,  6d.  Qendrei  1749.] 
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priraiig  we  Bhould  fiod  traces  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 
ages.  In  the  accounts  of  the  primitive  times,  given  in  the 
Sacred  "Writings,  the  influence  of  the  prerogative  that  has  always 
bceu  attached  to  seniority,  is  strongly  illustratfid  by  the  stories 
of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  of  Leah  and  Rachel.  The  same  pre- 
ference, too,  occurs  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  circumstance,  Jupiter  is  invested  with  the 
supremacy.  This  preference,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
existed  among  the  Greeks,  BomanG,  Britons,  and  Saxons,  all 
of  whom  divided  the  land  indiscriminately  among  the  children. 
At  Athens,  the  sons  succeeded  equally ;  but  the  daughters 
were  endowed  by  thetiibrothers.  What  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance was  allotted  to  the  daughters,  or  whether  it  was  regulated 
by  any  fixed  rule,  ifces  not  appear.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the 
learned  Commentary  mentione<i  above,  thinks  that  this  was  left 
entirely  to  the  affection  and  liberality  of  the  brothers.  By  the 
Roman  law,  all  the  children,  both  male  and  female,  were  called 
equally  to  the  inheritance  of  their  father's  possessions. 

From  the  custom  of  Gavelkind  in  Kent,  which  divides  the 
land  equally  among  all  the  sons,  Selden  concludes,  that  this 
was  the  general  custom  of  the  realm  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, retained  in  this  district,  in  consequence  of  the  successful 
struggle  which  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  preserve  their 
ancient  liberties.  The  same  opinion,  also,  is  sanctioned  by  Sir 
William  Bhickstone.*  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary,  under  the 
word  Gavelehfm  (Gavelii'nd,)  refers  the  origin  of  this  cusbMD 
lo  Germany.  "  Prisca  Aoglo-Haxonum  consuetudo  e  Germ&nia 
delata,  qua  omnes  fitii  ex  lequts  portionibus,  patris  adeunt 
hcereditatem ;  (utfllitesolent,  prole  masculadeficiente.)  Fratres 
similiter,  defiincto  sine  sobole  fratre;  et  nullo  existente  fratre, 
Borores  pariter."  But  it  appears  to  bo  somewhat  doubtful  what 
the  rules  of  succession  in  Germany  really  were.  Mr.  Barriogton, 
in  his  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  with  many  otiiers,  follows 
on  this  point  the  opinion  of  Spelman,  relying  entirely  on  the 
follovring  paasage  of  Tacitus,  which  certainly  does  not  warrant 
any  such  conclusion : — "  Hffredes   tamen   successoresqoe  sni 

•  [TrealUrontAeLrtirofDftftnU:  Iaiv  Trifl$.  V.it,  I  [.  pp.  1(19.3(8.  orig.rftj 
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cuique  liberi:  et  nullum  testamenium.  Si  liberi  non  sunt, 
proximus  gradus  in  possessione  fratres,  patrui,  avunculi.  Quanto 
plus  propinquorum,  quo  major  adfinium  numerus,  tanto  gra- 
tiosior  senectus :  nee  uUa  orbitatis  pretia."*  It  is  not  here  said 
that  the  property  was  divided  equally  among  the  children,  nor 
does  it  contain  one  expression  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
])osition,  that  the  children  first  succeeded  singly  and  in  the 
course  of  their  ages,  in  defect  of  these,  the  brothers,  and  on  their 
failure,  the  uncles.  On  the  other  hand,  another  passage  from 
Tacitus  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,t  in  proof  of  the  right 
of  primogeniture  among  them,  which  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  explain  away : — ^'  Inter  fiimiliara,  et  penates,  et  jura  sucoes- 
sionnm,  equi  traduntur :  excipit  filius,  non,  ut  cetera,  maximus 
natu,  sed  prout  ferox  bello  et  melior."  This  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  eldest  son.  Dr.  Stuart  remarks,  is  the  more  strong,  as 
being  included  in  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  law  of  gavel- 
kind, there  cannot  well  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  about  its 
expediency  as  a  political  institution,  more  particularly  when  it 
is  considered  in  connexion  with  that  system  of  Political  Economy 
which  has  been  dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  modern 
Europe.  Of  this,  indeed,  no  proof  more  striking  can  be  pro- 
duced than  the  prosperous  state  of  agriculture  in  the  county 
where  it  still  exists, — an  effect  which,  as  I  mentioned  formerly, 
[Vol.  I.  p.  168,]  Mr.  Arthur  Young  seems  disposed  to  ascribe 
to  the  want  of  manufacture&  The  following  information  on 
this  point,  stated  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  his  ^t^raZ^conom^  of  (he 
Southern  Counties,  is  extremely  interesting  and  valuable: — 
"  In  the  district  of  Maidstone,  even  among  the  tenantry,  are 
found  men  of  wealth  and  respectability ;  qualities  for  which 
the  yeomanry  of  Kent  have  long  been  proverbial. 

"  Out  of  the  Law  of  Gavelkind,  this  valuable  order  of  men 
have  principally  risen.  And  seeing  the  present  flourishing 
state  of  their  county,  after  seven  hundred  years  of  eKperienoe, 
the  wisdom  of  that  law  appears  in  a  strong  light  For  although 

*  [Oermania,  cap.  xx.]  rities,  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  teot  n.  p.  880^ 

t  [  Vifwo/Sodeiifin  Eunpe;  Aatho-      edit  1778.] 
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it  has  famished  the  county  with  its  preseot  high  state  of 
Mociety,  with  respect  to  the  middle  claeses,  it  has  uot  done  away 
the  gradations  of  rank,  which  ajipear  to  he  necessary  in  every 
organized  society."* 

Its  moral  tendency  is  illustrate  by  an  anecdotf  mentioned  by 
the  same  writer : — "  Some  years  ago,  in  the  district  of  Maid- 
stone, a  person,  who  died  possesseil  of  considerable  property, 
letl  five  sons,  ami  a  wiU,  in  which  partiality  to  individuals  was, 
of  course,  expected.  Nevertheless,  the  brothers,  karmonixed  by 
(he  injluence  o/ equal  law,  agreed,  before  the  will  was  broken 
iipen,  to  inherit  according  to  the  natural  law  of  their  county  ; 
iind  the  will  was  burnt  with  the  seal  nnbrokeiL 

"  The  operation  of  this  equitable  law  in  the  instAnce  under 
notice,  has  been  highly  favourable  to  society,  which  lias  thereby 
•gained  five  wealthy,  re8i>ectable,  prodfidive  members, — yeomen 
of  the  higher  class.  Whereas,  had  the  whole  property  devolved 
on  one  of  them,  even  this  one,  probably,  would  have  been 
rendered  unprofitable  to  society,  while  the  rest  must  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  world,  to  ucramble  for  property  in  trade  or 
liie  professions."! 

Another  mode  of  euccessioD,  of  which  some  traces  Btill 
remain  in  England,  is  worthy  of  notice,  aa  a  yet  more  strildiig 
contrast  to  those  Ideas  witb  which  we  have  been  familiarized 
by  the  prevailing  laws  and  manners  of  modem  Europe  ;  I 
ruean  the  custom  of  Borovt/h^Enc/liak,  accortiing  to  which  the 
youngest  son,  and  not  the  eldest,  succeeds  to  socage  tenements 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  Blackstone'B  su^estion  concerning 
llie  origin  of  this  custom  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  probability. 

"  Perhaps  a  more  rational  account  may  be  fetched  (though 
!it  a  Bufficieot  distance)  from  the  practice  of  the  Tartars,  among 
whom,  according  to  Father  Ouhalde,  this  custom  of  descent  ti> 
the  youngest  son  also  prevaila  That  nation  is  composed  totally 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  ;  and  the  elder  sons,  as  soon  as  they 
arc  capable  of  leading  a  pastoral  life,  migrate  from  their  father 
with  ft  certain  allotment  of  cattle,  and  go  to  seek  a  new  habita- 

•  |l)i-l»irt  of  M*iii-l..|i..,  ItlVition  III   S  ii- ,  Vnl.  r.  [.p.  .^K,  fil,  ''lit    I7*«<.] 
t  |t!nH.  pp  ai,  Fif^.f 
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tioD.  The  youngest  son,  therefore,  who  continues  latest  with 
the  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  his  house,  the  rest  being 
already  provided  for.  And  thus  we  find  that,  among  many 
other  northern  nations,  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  sons  but 
one  to  migrate  from  the  father,  which  one  became  his  heir. 
So  that  possibly  this  custom,  wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the 
remnant  of  that  pastoral  state  of  our  British  and  Grerman 
ancestors,  which  Cassar  and  Tacitus  describe."* 

What  the  circumstances  were  which  first  introduced  the  Law 
of  Primogeniture  in  modem  Europe,  has  been  explained  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  Wealth  o/Nations.'f 

The  obstacles  which  this  institution  opposes  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  have  been  so  ably  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  the  same  author,  that  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion. It  is  necessary  that  our  speculations  should  apply  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  world, 
without  regard  to  any  ideal  improvements  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  I  cannot  help,  however,  remarking,  how  much 
these  restraints  have  a  tendency  to  complicate  the  science  of 
Political  Economy,  when  studied  with  reference  to  our  present 
situation.  In  truth,  these  are  of  infinitely  greater  moment 
than  any  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  trade  can  possibly  be ; 
and  while  they  exclude  a  variety  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  from  having  an  application  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, others  must,  in  consequence  of  their  influence, 
as  I  apprehend,  be  admitted  with  great  limitations.  Some 
(luestions,  too,  of  a  very  intricate  nature,  derive  their  origin 
entirely  from  the  inconveniences  which  result  from  these  dis- 
couragements of  the  natural  distribution  of  land.  Their  in- 
fluence, for  instance,  on  the  progressive  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
has  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Legislature  t^)  interfiire,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end,  by  a  more  indirect  process  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  ne<x?ssary.  In  a  commercial  country, 
where  there  are  no  perpetuities,  tlie  attachment  to  land  would 
be  everywhere  nearly  proprirtion^^d  to  its  intrinsic  value ;  and  a 

*  \romm»Uari^'M,  lP,/.k  Hrliftj.  vi.  f  [I'hk.Ic  HI.  rhaj..  ii  ,  V..|   If   j..  x'd, 
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number  of  properties  would  be  constantly  brought  to  market, 
which  would  put  aa  end  to  that  monopoly  price  which  land 
may  be  said  at  present  to  bear.  Our  existing  institutions,  by 
diirerting  small  capitals  from  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
land,  contribute,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  to  depi^as 
agricultural  industry  below  the  level  of  other  employmeDts  of 
capital  and  labour. 

In  this  manner,  the  free  circulation  of  land  would  animate 
and  invigorate  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  political  body ; 
while  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs  would  determine 
effectually  those  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
money,  which  are  essentially  connected  with  political  sub- 
ordination, and  with  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  human 
mind.  There  is  not,  indeed,  among  all  the  different  objects  of 
policy,  any  one  instance  which  illustrates  more  strongly  the 
good  sense  of  the  old  French  maxim.  Not  to  govei-n  too  muck, 
than  that  of  the  history  of  landed  property,  fettered,  among  the 
ancients,  by  agrarian  laws,  and  among  the  moderns,  by  institu- 
tions of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  so  seldom  left  to  the  opera- 
tion of  those  natural  causes  which,  wherever  they  have  free 
scope,  are  found  to  be  wisely  and  beneficentiy  ordered  for  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  human  race.  The  Statute 
of  Alienations,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  is  universally 
understood  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  subsequent 
progress,  not  only  of  agriculture,  but  of  all  the  other  arts  ;  and 
however  just  Mr.  Hume's  strictures  may  he  on  the  motives 
which  influenced  that  sovereign  in  the  enactment  of  this  law,* 
the  great  and  beneficial  consequences  which  have  followed  from 
his  innovation  on  the  former  system,  are  indisputable.  The 
Statute  of  Alienations,  like  all  other  wise  improvements  in  legis- 
lation, accomplishes  its  end,  not  by  giving  any  sudden  shock  to 
the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  existing  generation,  but  by 
giving  natural  causes  a  time  and  opportunity  to  operate,  and 
by  removing  those  artificial  obstacles  which  check  the  progres- 
sive tendencies  of  society. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  before  leaving  this  subject,  that 

*  \nitloni  e(  England,  flmp.  x»ii.l 
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these  general  principles  of  Political  Economy,  though  unques- 
tionably just,  as  far  as  regards  the  wealth  and  population  of  a 
country,  may  probably  require  some  limitation,  when  applied 
to  an  actually  existing  government  such  as  ours,  where  an 
order  of  Nobility  makes  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution. 
Some  deviations  from  a  perfectly  free  commerce  of  land  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  expedient  to  secure  the  indei)endence  of  here- 
ditary legislators,  and  to  accomplish  whatever  other  purposes 
of  their  order  may  accord  with  the  essential  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, though  important  objects  of  care,  ought  always  to  bo 
regarded  in  their  due  subordination  to  those  iK)litical  arrange- 
ments on  which  the  order  of  society  depends.  Kven  in  such 
cases,  however,  the  reasonable  and  e(|uitablo  exc(*ption  thus 
rendered  necessary,  should  be  carried  no  farther  than  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  requires. 

To  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  this  subject,  I  would  rctiom' 
mend  a  perusal  of  a  Sketch  of  tJie  HiHtory  of  KidailM  by  Lord 
Kames,  subjoined  to  his  Skdchen,  In  the  surne  publiciiiioii 
yon  will  find  a  proposal  by  tluit  ingenious  and  publir^^piriiiiil 
writer,  for  the  gradual  removal  of  this  discmler,  for  such  1 
must  call  it,  the  general  scojie  of  which  is,  U;  prohibit  KnUiilM 
for  the  future,  and  to  delare  those  tlmt  \m\  U'nu  ulnfiKly  jiuulif, 
effectual  only  to  such  of  the  heirs  as  tjhould  i^e  iu  ttxxHUmvM  at 
the  date  of  the  propoM^  Act.  A  similar  decliiratioii  is  sug- 
gested with  regard  to  trust-de<^,  without  a  ntstriclion  of  whifJj, 
Lord  Kames  says,  that  the  other  provision  won  1/1  U?  of  Wiihi 
avail.*  In  confonnity  to  the  same  wiue  and  e'jiiitabl»  resjK5ct 
for  the  interests  of  heirs  actually  existing,  a  <:omniit(ee  was 
appointed,  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  very  n'Sjier.'table  hnly  in 
this  countrj',  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  U)  frame  such  a  JtiU  as 
that  advised  by  Lord  Kames.  The  general  plan  drawn  uj> 
by  the  committee  was  very  similar  to  that  projxiscd  by  his 
Lordship ;  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  m^>st  i^ers'^ns  at  the 
lime,  the  effect  of  this  hill,  if  j/asse^l  mi^j  a  law,  would  have 

*  {HkHrhAf,  A|i|Miidix.  SkH'-Ii  i      Vol    I J   |>  A*M*  A\a'  »t\\\Mi  i 
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been,  that  one  half  of  the  entails  then  existing  would  be  simk 
in  twenty  years,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  in  forty  or  fifty.  A 
majority  of  the  Faculty  gave  their  Banction  to  this  measure ; 
bnt,  in  consequence  of  some  circimistanceB,  the  detail  of  which 
would  be  uninterceting,  the  whole  project,  after  it  had  excited 
mucli  discussion,  fell  to  the  ground,  Tliat  tlii?,  or  some  similar 
jmlliative  of  an  evil  so  great  and  8o  rapidly  progressive,  would  be 
soon  followed  by  the  happiest  effects,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

To  these  very  slight  remarks  on  the  Law  of  ErUails,  1  shall 
make  no  apology  for  adding  a  few  others  on  a  subject  to 
which  it  naturally  leads  the  attention,  though  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  foregoing  argument ;  I  mean  the  question 
relative  to  the  limits  within  which  the  power  of  Testamentary 
Succession  shonld  be  confined  by  law.  This,  indeed,  may  bo 
considered  as  a  sort  of  digression  from  the  plan  to  which  I 
have  confined  myself,  as  it  relates  to  movables  equally  with 
immovables.  But  the  subject  will  be  found,  if  I  do  not  de- 
reive  myself,  to  reflect  some  additional  light  on  certain  general 
principles  which  have  been  already  stated  :  at  any  rale,  it  will 
be  useful  by  turning  your  thoughts  to  a  political  problem  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  eminent  persons  among 
our  contemporaries,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  before  the  conclusion  of  these  lectures. 

As  the  Law  of  Entails  leaves  too  much  to  the  fancy  of  the 
proprietor  in  regulating  the  succession  to  his  proj)erty,  so  somt- 
modern  politicians  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by 
affirming  that  individuals  ought  to  have  no  power  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  real  or  personal,  by  Will ;  and  that  all  the  rules 
of  succession  should  be  fixed  by  legislative  authority.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cocceii  anil  of  Turgot,  and 
the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  by  the  author  of  the  Fre- 
•lertcian  code.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Sir  WiUtam 
Blackotone  has  indirectly  given  his  sanction  to  the  equity  of 
this  project,  hy  denying,  not  only  that  the  right  of  testamentarj' 
liequeets  has  any  foundation  in  natural  law,  but  by  affirming 
tliat  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  right  of  succession  of  tlie 
children  uf  h  jiei-aon  deceased.     "  We  iin-  apt  to  conceive  at 
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first  view,  that  this  right  has  nature  on  its  side ;  yet  we  often 
mistake  for  nature  what  we  find  established  by  long  and  inve- 
terate custom.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  and  effectual,  but  clearly 
a  political  establishment ;  since  the  permanent  right  of  pro- 
perty, vested  in  the  ancestor  himself,  was  no  natural,  but 
merely  a  civil  right."'*'  In  so  far  as  this  reasoning  rests  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  personal  right  of  property,  vested  in 
the  ancestor  himself,  is  not  a  natural  one,  I  flatter  myself,  that 
it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  observations  which  I  have  made 
in  my  other  course,  on  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  property 
in  the  law  of  naturcf  And  as  to  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  inheritance,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  further 
back  we  carry  our  researches  into  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
stronger  the  general  prepossessions  of  mankind  will  be  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  children.  With  respect  to  the  right  of  devis- 
ing by  testament,  Sir  William  Blackstone's  assertion,  although 
not  so  strikingly  contradicted  by  the  general  prepossessions  of 
mankind,  will  be  found  to  be  stated  in  much  too  strong  and 
unqualified  a  manner.  It  is  true,  that  wills  do  not  exist  among 
rude  nations  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  requires  the  aid  of 
an  established  government  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them. 
But  it  does  not  appear  from  this  that  the  right  of  testamentary 
bequest  has  no  foundation  in  our  sense  of  justice,  any  more 
than  the  respect  paid  by  rude  nations  to  the  possessor  in  the  case 
of  stolen  goods,  proves  that  the  right  of  property  has  no  similar 
foundation.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  rude  na^ 
tions  indirectly  acknowledge  the  right  of  testamentary  bequests, 
in  the  case,  at  least,  of  persons  who  have  no  children  of  their 
own,  by  the  practice  of  adoption,  which  prevails  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  and  which  answers 
nearly  the  same  purjwse  as  disposing  of  property  by  will  It 
is,  indeed,  the  only  way,  till  regular  government  is  established, 
by  which  it  is  |X)8sible  to  render  a  last  will  eficctual ;  as,  when 
it  is  resorted  to,  the  property  never  wants  a  possessor. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  to  this  remark,  that  in  the 

♦  [rommaaarici.  Book  IT,  cliap.  i. ;  f  [/Supra,  Worl%  Vol.  VII.  pp. 260- 

Vol.  II.  p.  10,  fourteenth  etlition.]  273.] 
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earlier  ages  of  society,  the  habits  and  aasociationa  produced 
necessarily  by  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  domestic  life, 
supply,  in  many  cases,  the  want  of  nmnicipal  regulations,  and 
of  a  strict  police.  When  we  look  back  to  the  accounts  of  the 
patriarchal  times,  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  find  the 
religious  reverence  with  which  the  parental  authority  was  re- 
garded securtDg  to  the  death-bed  injunctions  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  as  complete  an  obedience  as  if  he  Ixad  still  lived  to 
enforce  their  execution. 

Of  this  we  have  a  fine  instance  in  the  conversation  between 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  his  son  Joseph,  recorded  in  the  forty- 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  :■ — 

"  And  Israel  beheld  Jo.seph's  sons,  and  said,  Who  are  these  ? 

"  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  They  are  my  sons,  whom 
God  hath  given  me  in  this  place.  And  he  said.  Bring  them,  I 
pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them. 

"  Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age,  bo  that  he  could 
not  see.  And  he  brought  them  near  unto  him  ;  and  he  kissetl 
them,  aud  embraced  them. 

"  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had  not  thought  to  Bee  thy 
face :  and,  lo,  God  hath  shewed  me  also  thy  seed. 

"  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  I'rom  between  his  knees,  and 
he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to  the  earth. 

"  And  Joseph  took  them  both,  Ephruini  in  his  right  hand 
towards  Israel's  left  hand,  and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  towards 
Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  unto  him. 

"  And  Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon 
Ephraim's  head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  liis  left  hand  upon 
Manasseh's  head,  guiding  his  hands  wittingly ;  for  Maoasseh 
was  the  first-born, 

"  And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom  my 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me 
all  my  life  long  unto  this  day, 

"  The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lada ; 
and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  ;  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multi- 
tude in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
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^^  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  father  laid  his  right  haud 
upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him :  and  he  held  up 
his  father  s  hand^  to  remove  it  from  Ephraim's  head  unto 
Manasseh's  head. 

"  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  Not  so,  my  father :  for 
this  is  the  first-born ;  put  thy  right  hand  upon  his  head. 

"  And  his  father  refused  and  said,  I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know 
it :  he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also  shall  be  great : 
but  truly  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,  and  his 
seed  shall  become  a  multitude  of  nations. 

"  And  he  blessed  them  that  day,  saying,  In  thee  shall  Israel 
bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Epluraim  and  as  Manasseh : 
and  he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh.'' 

In  this  beautiful  picture  of  patriarchal  manners,  we  have  a 
proof,  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  father's  power  in  regulat- 
ing the  succession  to  his  property  after  his  death,  but  in  altering 
the  rank  and  condition  of  his  children,  contrary  to  the  arrange- 
ment pointed  out  by  nature  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  the 
religious  reverence  paid  to  his  last  injunctions,  supplying  the 
authority  of  laws  and  magistrates.  We  may  remark  also  the 
effect  of  a  very  natural  sentiment,  in  the  peculiar  latitude  of 
bequest,  which  the  patriarch  found  himself  entitled  to  exercise 
with  regard  to  that  portion  of  his  property  which  had  been  his 
own  personal  conquest 

^'  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold,  I  die :  but  God  shall 
be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again  unto  the  land  of  your 
fathers. 

"  Moreover  I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy 
brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with 
my  sword  and  with  my  bow." 

These  observations  may  be  of  some  use  in  correcting  the 
erroneous  conclusions  into  which  writers  on  jurisprudence  have 
been  led  by  the  vague  idea  which  they  annex  to  the  phrase 
natural  laWy — a  phrase  which  they  sometimes  employ  to  ex- 
press the  rules  of  justice  in  opposition  to  positive  institutions, 
and  sometimes  to  denote  the  practices  of  rude  nations  before 
the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.     That 
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Sir  William  Blackstone  liimself  has  been  partly  misled  by  tliis 
circumstance,  the  foUowing  paaeage  bgciqb  a  eufBcient  proof; — 
"  Wills  and  testaments,  rights  of  ixiheritance  and  succeeaiong, 
are  all  of  them  creatm^s  of  the  civil  or  municipal  laws,  and 
accordingly  are,  in  all  reBpecte,  regulated  by  them ;  every  dis- 
tinct couutiy  having  different  ceremonies  and  requiaites  to 
make  a  testament  completely  valid ;  neither  does  anything 
vary  more  than  the  right  of  inheritanco  under  different  national 
establishments."  * 

If  these  reasonings  were  just,  they  would  undoubtedly  obviate 
one  very  strong  objection  to  the  project  of  Cocceii  and  Turgot, 
and  would  have  the  subject  to  be  decided  entirely  on  principles 
of  political  expediency  ;  not  tliat  I  think  the  ideas  of  these  two 
ingenious  writers  could  be  vindicated  even  on  such  grounds, 
for  if  they  were  carried  into  effect,  a  variety  of  misofaievous 
consequences  seems  unavoidable, 

In  tlie^rai  place,  the  eifect  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  to  diminish  the  parental  authority ;  a  principle,  however, 
which,  on  the  other  liand,  notwithstanding  its  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  society,  may  undoubtedly  be  carried  too  far,  and 
which  it  may  be  expedient  to  reatj^in  within  due  bounds,  by 
securing  to  children  a  certain  proportion  of  their  father's  effects, 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices  and  bad  passions  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject.  The  second  effect  would  be 
to  damp  the  spirit  of  industry,  by  rendeiing  men  indifferent 
about  the  ac((nisition  of  riches,  and  disposing  them  to  spend 
them  with  indiscretiou.  'I'he  third  is,  the  effect  it  would  toive 
in  leading  them  to  transfer  their  property  to  other  countries, 
where  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  the  feelings  of  in- 
dividuals, arc  treated  with  more  rc8t>ect. 

I  confeea,  too,  it  appears  to  me,  notwithstanding  what  Black- 
stone  Ime  said  on  this  subject,  that  our  natural  sense  of  justice, 
independently  of  any  views  of  expediency,  dictates,  tliat  Uie 
fruits  of  a  man's  laborious  industry,  or  what  is  the  same  tiling 
in  the  present  constitution  of  society,  everything  which  is  fully 
and  completely  his  own  property,  he  should  be  able  to  transfer  by 

*  [CommatlarUt,  Dobk  II.  chap.  i. ;  Tol.  II.  ji,  i'i,  (iiiirtivDtli  ndili'm.) 
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testament^  agreeably  to  his  own  pleasure,  a  due  provision  being 
secured  to  tbose  individuals  whom  he  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  into  the  world,  and  to  whom,  independently  of  all  con- 
siderations of  their  personal  merit  or  demerit,  he  lies  under  obli'- 
gations  of  the  most  sacred  nature.  But  how  far  the  right  of 
bequest  should  extend  in  the  case  of  landed  property,  is  another 
question,  upon  which  I  do  not  presume  to  decide,  any  farther, 
than  that  it  should  not  extend  to  any  individuals  who,  at  the 
death  of  the  testator,  were  mere  creatures  of  the  ima^nation. 
Perhaps,  as  I  hinted  before,  the  principles  of  English  jurispru- 
dence on  this  head,  even  with  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from 
their  institution  of  trust-deeds,  which  reprobates  perpetuities, 
but  allows  the  testator,  as  far  as  he  sees  proper,  to  exert  the 
powers  of  bequest  in  favour  of  any  heirs  actually  existing  at  the 
time,  is  as  consonant  as  any  other  that  can  well  be  imagined,  to 
those  established  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  a  wise 
legislator  to  respect;  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  bcnciicial 
effects  to  society  are  incalculably  great.  Compared  with  our 
[the  Scottish]  system  of  policy  in  this  respect,  it  leaves  the 
commerce  of  land  in  a  great  measure  free.  With  some  sliglit 
restriction,  therefore,  the  following  sentiment  of  Hir  William 
Blackstone  is  as  just  as  it  is  elegantly  exprcHWHl : — "  TImj  tmn»- 
mission  of  one's  posKcssions  to  p<mterity,  hfis  an  evi(l(;nt  Um- 
dency  to  make  a  man  a  gfKxl  citi/^cn  and  a  useftil  nunnUr  nf 
society ;  it  sets  the  pasHions  on  the  side  of  duty,  and  prompts 
a  man  to  deserve  well  of  the  public,  when  he  is  snro  that  the 
reward  of  his  services  will  not  die  with  hinifMslf,  but  1)0  trann- 
mitted  to  those  with  whom  h<j  is  f^onnocte^l  by  the  dearest  and 
most  tender  affection^."* 

In  the  case  of  thos^j  who  di*;  int^Rt-af^,  lh^«e  ronftidnrations 
do  not  apply,  llcr^i  th*j  arrttri^^^m^ritci  '/f  th^  I/^j^islatiire  are 
unembarram^:d  }jy  th^  r^',ifkrf\  whirh  in  nlwnyn  t]uo.  Ut  thf*  feel- 
ings, and  H'/f:u  pr<'jri/Ji/:/rii^  whi/;h  «f«!  iuUirfttv^^u  with  the 
national  mAuutirn. 

vols,  tx  ,, 
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and  to  illustrate  the  happy  eflfects  which  a  general  freedom  of 
commerce  and  industry,  in  particular  of  landed  property,  pro- 
duces on  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  mankind. 
The"  field,  however,  is  too  extensive  to  be  now  entered  on.  I 
shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  remarking  how  widely  the 
characters  of  men  are  diversified  by  the  species  of  property  to 
which  they  attach  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  proportions  in 
which  it  is  distributed  among  them.  The  various  pursuits  of 
private  life  are  still  more  remarkable  in  the  strongly  contrasted 
manners  of  an  agricultural  and  of  a  commercial  nation.  It  is 
only  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  in  which 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  that  the  human  character  and  genius  can  be  com- 
pletely developed.  The  inconveniences  we  labour  under,  which 
are  comparatively  few,  arise  chiefly  from  some  legislative  re- 
straints, which  might  easily  be  removed,  without  injury  to 
individuals,  or  damage  to  the  state.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt, 
that  the  progress  of  human  reason,  which  has  already  accom- 
plished so  much,  will,  gradually  and  slowly,  correct  these 
imperfections,  and  bring  the  established  systems  of  Political 
Economy  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  order  of  nature. — (End  of 
Interpolation  Jivm  Notes,) 


[CHAPTER  IV.] 

OF  TAXES. 
[sect.  I. — OF  TAXES  IN  GENERAL. — INTRODUCTORY.] 

It  is  evident  that,  in  every  political  community,  there  are  a 
variety  of  expenses  which  mast  be  necessarily  incurred  by  the 
sovereign  for  the  public  service.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  support  of  the  Sovereign  Dignity, — the  Religious  Establish- 
ment,— the  Administration  of  Justice, — the  National  Defence, 
— ^besides  Public  Works,  such  as  roads,  ports,  bridges,  &xi. 
These  different  objects  of  public  expense  (but,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  the  exigencies  of  War)  imply  the  necessity  of 
a  Public  Revenue,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign,  or  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Something  of  this  kind,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Political 
Union ;  and  the  only  difference  among  states,  in  this  branch 
of  their  economy,  consists,  in  the  different  sources  from  which 
the  Public  Revenue  is  drawn. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  common  practice  appears 
to  have  been,  to  make  provision  for  hostilities  by  hoarding  up 
treasures  during  the  intervals  of  peace  which  they  enjoyed. 
Some  good  observations  on  this  point  of  their  policy  may  be 
found  in  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on  Public  Credit} 
It  is  imnecessary  to  prosecute  the  subject  here,  as  their  example 
has  not  been  copied  by  any  of  the  great  European  princes  since 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  last  sovereigns  in  Prussia.  Frederick  William,  at  his 
death  in  1740,  is  said  to  have  leffc  seven  millions  sterling  in  his 
treasury ;  and  his  son,  Frederick  the  Great,  (as  we  are  assured 

1  [Emiys,  Vol.  I.]— See  FilaDgieri,  [Bijletiioni  Mitiehe,  &c.]    Yd.  U.  p.  872. 
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by  the  Baroa  de  Hertzberg,)  accumulated  twice  the  moBt 
conBiderable  treasure  that  any  prioce  ever  poBsessed.'  It  is, 
however,  only  by  a  very  Eingular  combination  of  circumstances 
that  such  a  parsimonious  spirit  can  exist  for  a  length  of  time 
in  a  great  monarchy  in  the  present  state  of  European  mannerB. 
Nor  IB  the  case  very  different  in  our  modem  republics,  of  which 
many  are  in  debt,  and  none  are  supposed  to  liave  amassed  any- 
thing tiiat  deserves  the  name  of  a  treasure  but  the  Canton  of 
Berne. 

In  great  and  civilized  states,  too,  the  progress  of  luxury  and 
expense  renders  public  stock  and  public  laitds  altogether  inade- 
quate resources  for  supplying  the  necessary  demands  of  Grovem- 
ment.  With  respect  to  the  former,  a  sufBcient  objection  aiises 
from  the  unstable  and  perishable  nature  of  stock  and  credit,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  with  safety  as 
the  principal  funds  of  a  sure,  steady,  and  permanent  revenue; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Smith,*  that  *'  in  the 
present  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  monarchies  of 
Europe,  the  rent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as 
they  probably  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor, 
would  scarce  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenne  wliich  they  levy 
upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times."^ 

It  follows  from  these  observations,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses 
of  Government  must  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  contribution  of  private 
revenue  for  public  purposes.  As  the  sum  which  the  state 
raises  in  this  manner  is  the  price  of  the  protection  which 
Government  affords  to  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  hmitation  to 
the  extent  of  what  may  he  equitably  levied,  provided  the  value 
of  the  protection  afforded  is  adequate  to  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  collected. 

It  is,  however,  the  most  important  duty  of  a  statesman  to 


■  Qatliriu'a  Grammar,  p.  471.  Herts-  *  [Wealth  a/ Natiotu.  Book  V.  chap, 

bcrg'i  7W  Ztwdiursn,  &i:.  p.  3;  p. 37      u.,  Vol.  111.  p.  250,  tenlb  eilitlua.] 
of  the    originiJ. 
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draw  from  the  subject  the  necessary  supply^  in  the  manner  the 
fairest  and  the  least  oppressive, — a  task  of  which  the  difficulty 
appears  to  increase  with  the  extent  of  the  sum  to  be  raised. 
To  devise  the  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  this  end 
is  the  great  object  of  the  art  oi  finance, — a  branch  of  Political 
Economy  which  has  long  employed  the  speculations  of  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  without,  however, 
as  yet  leading  to  any  systematical  result  in  which  all  parties 
are  agreed.  In  England,  more  particularly,  and  in  France,  this 
science  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  both  of  speculative  and 
practical  politicians  in  a  singular  degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  revenue  which  the  magnitude  of  the  public  debts 
rendered  absolutely  necessary.  These  debts  were  indeed  con- 
tracted, in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  subject 
from  oppressive  impositions ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  relief 
which  was  thus  procured  to  the  existing  generation  was  pur- 
chased by  transferring  the  load  to  their  posterity  with  an 
accumulated  weight.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  in  a  few 
words,  (before  entering  on  the  subject  of  Taxation,)  by  what 
gradual  steps  the  Funding  System  arose,  as  it  may  now  be 
justly  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  heavy  burdens 
to  which  we  are  subjected. 

The  origin  of  Public  Funds  is  to  be  traced  from  the  peculiar 
manners  and  circumstances  of  modem  Europe.  In  former 
times,  princes  had  often  borrowed  money  to  supply  their 
exigencies,  and  sometimes  mortgaged  their  territories  in  secu- 
rity ;  but  these  loans  were  generally  extorted,  and  their  pay- 
ment always  precarious ;  for  it  depended  on  the  good  faith  and 
success  of  the  borrower,  and  never  became  a  regular  burden  on 
posterity. 

Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  progress  of  com- 
merce, the  military,  art  has  become  a  distinct  employment  in 
the  hands  of  mercenaries ;  the  apparatus  of  war  is  attended 
with  more  expense ;  and  the  decision  of  national  quarrels  has 
often  been  determined  by  command  of  money  rather  than  by 
national  bravery.  Ambitious  princes  have  therefore  borrowed 
money,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  projects  with  more  vigour ; 


weaker  itstet  ItaTe  been  compelled,  in  self-defeoce,  to  apfdj  to 
Uw  nme  teaoarce ;  the  wealtb  iDtrodnccd  hy  conuiKTce  ha* 
afflbrded  die  loeaiu ;  the  rpgolaritj  of  administiattoa.  cgtabfiAed 
io  cooieqoenoe  of  the  pro^^ica  of  ciriluatioD,  hu  increaaBd  the 
confidence  of  indindiuLs  io  the  public  eecaiitj ;  the  conc- 
ealed ^Btem  of  modem  policy  has  extended  the  soenea  of  mr, 
and  prolonged  their  dnratioo ;  aod  the  colooies  estaUiefaed  by 
mercantile  oationi  liare  rendered  them  ralaerable  in  more 
poinlii,  and  increased  the  expeoEe  of  defending  them. 

WhfTD  a  greater  sum  has  been  re<juired  for  the  anmtal 
expcnsa  than  could  caeily  be  sapplied  hy  aouoal  t&xea,  the 
Uovemmeot  have  jiropoeed  terme  to  their  own  enhjecte^  or 
foreigners,  for  obtaining  on  advance  of  money,  bj  mortgaging 
the  revenue  of  future  yean  for  their  iodemniBcation.  The 
itunis  wbioh  have  been  thus  lent  to  Government,  and  which 
constitute  tiie  national  debt,  form  what  are  called  the  PviUc 
FwtuU.  The  practice  was  introduced  bjr  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  end  bos  been  adopted  since 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe."' 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  fimith,  that  "  the  same  commer- 
cial state  of  society  which,  by  the  operation  of  moral  caoses, 
brings  Government  into  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  produces 
in  the  subjectx  both  an  ability  and  an  inclination  to  lend."* 
Ml Tch&nts  have  at  all  times  a  proportion  of  their  capital,  and 
of  the  average  returns  of  trade  within  their  reach.  Their 
natural  confidence  in  the  state  where  their  property  is  lodged, 
leads  them  (particularly  under  free  governments)  to  trust  to 
the  public  fiiith,  or  if  they  should  apprehend  any  unusual  risk, 
the  alarm  will  only  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  their  demands 
in  settling  the  terms  of  their  bargain.     As  the  debts,  however, 


upon  vMck  the  istcrrM  of  the  public 
d«bU  in  Hciireil.  TtiernmierdpGiiiticni. 
howeTer.  (whicb  npplisn  it  Io  tlic  capilali 
or  debli  iipnn  Khich  the  intenat  a  pojr- 
>ble,)  liM  Iweri  long  ennctioneJ  by  uni- 
veraal  enrtnm.^-FiunnAn,  On  Iht  .SSedtf , 
•  {WeaUhof  Natioiu,  Book  V.chap, 
iii.;  Vol  III.  p,  400.  tenth  edition) 


'  HMailtun,  \lnlroAtdion,  *c.,]  pp. 
M8,  M9.  With  recpeet  to  lbs  puticti- 
lar  iiio  oftbo  wnnl  Fuiid,  (which  io  ill 
rammoi]  Mccptation  meuii  ■  iimi  of 
■nonoy  approiirislcd  for  any  particular 
porpiiar,)  it  may  In  pmpor  In  nbierre, 
ihBt  according  to  iitrict  analogy  It  ought 
In  be  appli-^d  to  thn  Tom  or  Acmur* 
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contracted  by  Government  with  the  public  creditors,  differ  from 
those  between  individuals  in  one  important  particular,  that,  in 
the  former  the  lender  is  not  at  liberty  to  reclaim  his  principal, 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  obligation  from  Government  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  the  debt  transferable  to  any  other  person 
who  may  be  inclined  to  purchase  it.  The  regular  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  Government  Funds,  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  this  country  who  prefer  the  interest  they  afford  to 
the  hazardous  profits  of  trade,  secure  continual  demands  for 
those  shares  in  them  which  are  brought  to  market.  The 
facility  also,  and  trifling  expense  with  which  transfers  are  made 
in  these  funds,  are  inducements  to  prefer  vesting  money  in 
them  to  laying  it  out  on  mortgages  or  other  private  security, 
which,  though  probably  yielding  a  greater  interest,  is  frequently 
attended  with  trouble  and  uncertainty.^  By  these  constant 
transferences,  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  State  is  maintained 
and  augmented ;  the  funds  are  converted  into  a  mighty  engine 
for  the  circulation  of  capital ;  an  immense  field  is  opened  for 
mercantile  speculation  in  transactions  with  Government,  and  it 
becomes  an  object  of  interest  and  competition  to  advance  money 
to  the  publia  The  consequence  is  such  as  might  be  expected ; 
the  readiness  to  lend  increases  the  disposition  to  borrow,  and 
the  facility  of  getting  money  lessens  the  anxiety  to  save. 
Hence  the  rapid  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at 
present  oppress  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

'^  The  progress  of  these  debts,''  as  Mr.  Smith  has  remarked, 
**  has. been  everywhere  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private 
men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may  be  called 
personal  credit,  without  assigning  or  mortgaging  any  particular 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  when  this  resource  has 
failed  them,  they  have  proceeded  to  borrow  upon  assignments 
or  mortgages  of  particular  funda"* 

The  establishment  of  the  funds  was  introduced  into  Britain 
at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  and  has  since  been  gradually  en- 
larged, and  carried  to  an  amazing  extent.     In  the  reign  of 

^  Fairman,  On  the  Stocks.  chap.  iii.  ;    Vol.    III.   p.    402,    tenth 

♦    [WeaUh   of  Xationt,    Book    V.      edition.] 
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King  William,  and  duriog  a  great  part  of  that  of  Queen  AnBe, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  new  taxes  were  impOBed  but  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  (for  four,  five,  six,  or  Bevon  yearn  only,)  and  s 
great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  confiist<?d  In  loans  upon 
anticipatioas  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes.  The  produce  being 
frequently  insufficient  for  paying  wilhin  the  limited  term  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies  arose, 
to  make  good  which  it  became  necessary  to  prolong  the  term. 
The  continued  operation  of  the  same  causes  led  Government  to 
go  on  iu  this  business  of  anticipation  by  mortgaging  taxes  for 
farther  loans  and  longer  periods,  till  they  at  length  made  the 
assignments  perpetual  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  or  in  other 
words  converted  taxes  into  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  perpetual 
annuities.  In  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  which 
before  had  been  anticipated  only  for  a  short  term  of  years, 
were  rendered  perpetual,  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  not  the 
capital,  but  the  interest  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been 
borrowed  upon  them  by  difierent  successive  anticipations.  The 
obvious  effect  of  this  practice  is  to  put  off  the  liberation  of  the 
public  revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to  an  indefinite  one.  As  a 
greater  sum,  however,  can,  in  all  cases,  be  raised  by  this  plan  of 
perpetual  JiindiTiff,  than  by  the  old  method  of  anticipation!',  the 
former  has,  in  the  great  exiuiencies  of  the  state,  been  universally 
preferred  to  the  latter.  "  To  relieve  the  present  exigency,"  says 
Mr.  Smith,  "  ia  always  the  object  which  principally  interests 
those  immediately  concerned  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  The  future  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  they  leave 
to  the  care  of  posterity."* 

This  mode  of  raising  money  by  anticipations  and  by  funding, 
is  the  least  disagreeable  of  any  to  the  people,  because  large 
sums  are  obtained  for  small  annual  taxes ;  and  even  when 
the^e  annual  taxes  are  multiplied,  the  expenditurt!  of  the  sums 
raised  uiwn  them  furnishes  occupations  which  benefit  a  large 
proportion  of  the  community.  Nor  is  it  a  consideration  of 
trifling  moment,  that  this  expenditure  is  frequently  a  source  of 
great  and  interesting  events  which  amuse  the  imaginations  of 

•  flWd.  p.  *0fl.5 
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men,  even  when  the  events  on  the  whole  are  unfavourable  to 
their  interesta  The  contingencies  of  a  great  war  have,  in  this 
respect,  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  the  '^caparisons  and 
bells,  which,  by  their  show  and  jingle,  induce  a  poor  animal  to 
jog  on  under  his  load,  with  cheerfulness."^ 

According  to  some  writers,  the  introduction  of  this  system 
by  King  William,  was  the  eflFect  of  political  foresight,  in  order 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  individuals  to  Government,  from 
the  dependence  of  their  property  on  its  support  and  security  ; 
by  others,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  disposition  in  Ministers  to 
multiply  places,  and  to  gain  patronage ;  by  a  third  description 
of  politicians,  (with  still  greater  absurdity,)  to  the  view  of 
increasing  the  capital  property  of  the  kingdom.  From  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  appears  plainly  to  have  been 
the  natural  offspring  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
was  placed,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  they  have  existed  in 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  have  been  followed  by  similar  con- 
sequences. 

At  the  death  of  King  William,  our  public  debt  was  about 
fourteen  millions  sterling.  At  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it 
amounted  to  fifty  millions.^  In  the  year  1797,  (according  to 
a  report  of  a  Committee  of  Parliament,)  the  funded  debt 
amounted  to  £380,672,945.^ 

Our  present  war  expenditure  exceeds  £30,000,000,  and  our 
permanent  taxes  amount  to  upwards  of  £20,000,000.* 

I  have  entered  into  this  detail  concerning  the  Funding 
System,  in  order  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  causes  which 


*  Eden's  Lettera,  p.  86. 

•The  war  of  1739  iocreaaed  it  to 
more  than  78  millions.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1755,  it  was 
reduced  to  little  more  than  72 1  millions. 
But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in 
1763,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to 
more  than  122  4  millions,  and  in  1764, 
the  whole  debt  was  139}  millions; 
and  by  the  American  war,  it  was  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  230  millions. — 
Smith,  [Wealth  of  Xationt,  Book  V. 


chap.  iii. ;  Vol.  III.  p.  421,  ieq.^  tenth 
edition.] 

»  Eden,  [l  c]  p.  92 ;  Hamilton,  [I.  c] 
p.  552. 

*  Ijauderdale's  last  Pamphlet.  Dur- 
ing the  American  war  the  expendi- 
ture never  exceeded  £20,000,  [000,] 
and  the  permanent  taxes  never  ex- 
ceeded £10,000,000.— Ibid.  Permanent 
Taxes  in  1783,  £10,194,259 ;  in  1798, 
£21,049,946.— i?o««*«  Bamphkt. 
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have  produced  sucli  a  wi'igbt  and  complication  of  taxes  in  soma  J 
of  the  greater  states  of  modern  Etirojxi ;  and  which  have  of  ' 
consequence  rendered  the  princiiiles  of  taxation  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy.     What  are  the 
effects  of  Kuch  enormous  burdens  on  the  industry,  the  popula-- 
tion,  and  the  general  induBtry  of  a  country,  ia  a  question  of  1 
very  difficult  discussion,  to  which  different  and  opposite  answers  I 
have  been  given  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  writers. 

In  the  verj-  general  sketches  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  confine 
myself  at  present,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  an  exami- 
nation of  their  arguments;  and  therefore  I  shall  content 
myself  (without  expressing  any  opinion  of  my  own)  with  , 
jiointing  out  this  inquiry  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  ( 
this  branch  of  Political  Economy  presents  to  the  curiosity  of  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain. 

The  most  ingenious  and  best  informed  writer  who  has  hitherto  ' 
appeared  as  an  advocate  for  the  policy  of  our  national  debt,  is 
Mr.  Pinto,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  of  whom  I  had  occasion  formerly 
to  make  mention.  [Pol,  Econ.  VoL  I.  ^liwries.*]  His  Essay 
on  Circulation  and  Credit  is  said,  by  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,  to 
"  he  the  first  work  in  which  the  true  theory  of  National  Debts 
was  unfolded ;  and  to  contain,"  in  hia  opinion,  '*  a  greater 
variety,  both  of  luminous  views  and  of  practical  truths,  than 
all  the  writings  of  the  French  Economieta  put  together."  The 
utility  of  the  National  Debt  is  also  contended  for,  though  c 
different  and  much  less  plausible  principles,  by  the  late  Soame 
Jenyns ;  and  by  Mr.  Edward  King,  in  a  pamphlet,  (published 
in  1793,)  entitled  Gonsiderafions  on  the  Utility  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt}  Sir  F.  D'lvernois,  in  some  of  his  late  publica- 
tions, takes  nearly  the  jsame  ground  with  Mr.  Pinto. 

The  arguments  on  the  other  side  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Smith.  The  latter  has  suggested  various  observations 
which  are  particularly  directed  against  the  theory  of  Plntot 
The  former  Iretits  hia  antagonists  with  still  less  ceremony,  com- 

•[FonrticulBtereferencGii,  ■Ge/iuf'i'.j  f  [  ir«iiftA  n/ A'aCiona.  Book  V.c.  Ui.i 

'  Prinled  lor  T.  P«7ne,  Mew»  GaU.       Vol.  Itl.  |).  VU,  tcq.,  tenlli  iMlitimi.l 
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paring  their  apologies  for  the  national  debt  to  ^^  the  panegyrics 
that  were  pronounced  at  Borne,  as  trials  of  wit,  on  Folly  and 
Fevers,  on  Basiris  and  Nero."* 

Among  the  various  ingenious  remarks  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
made  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  very  unaccountable  observation 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Political  Discourses.  "  There  is  a 
word,"  says  he,  "  which  is  here  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  and 
which  has  also,  I  find,  got  abroad,  and  is  much  employed  by 
foreign  writers  in  imitation  of  the  English,  and  that  is  Circu- 
lation. This  word  serves  as  an  account  of  everything ;  and 
though  I  confess  that  I  have  sought  for  its  meaning  in  the 
present  subject  ever  since  1  was  a  schoolboy,  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover  it.  What  possible  advantage  is  there 
which  the  nation  can  reap  by  the  easy  transference  of  stock 
from  hand  to  hand.^  Or  is  there  anything  parallel  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circulation  of  other  commodities,  to  that  of 
chequer  notes  and  India  bonds  P^f 

This  observation  is  the  more  extraordinary,  that  in  the 
next  paragraph  a  very  satisfactory  answer  is  given  to  the  fore- 
going questions.  "  Public  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind 
of  money,  and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or 
silver.  Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itself,  how 
expensive  soever,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enough  to 
embrace  it;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  sums  in  the  public 
stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  in  the  most  extensive  trade,  since  he 
is  possessed  of  funds  which  will  answer  the  most  sudden 
demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it 
necessary  to  keep  by  him  any  considerable  cash.  Bank  stock, 
or  India  bonds,  especially  the  latter,  serve  all  the  same  pur- 
poses ;  because  he  can  dispose  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a 
banker  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  not  idle  even  when  in  his  escritoire,  but  bring  him  in  a  con- 
stant revenue.  In  short,  our  national  debts  furnish  merchants 
>vith  a  species  of  money  that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their 
hands,  and  produces  sure  gain,  besides  the  profits  of  their  com- 
merce.    This  must  enable  them  to  trade  on  less  profit.     The 

•  [Euaya,  Vol.  I.  Of  Piihlie  CredU]  "t  [Ibid.,  old  editions] 
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small  proiit  of  the  mercbaQt  renders  the  commodity  cheaper, 
causes  a  greater  consumptioD,  quickens  the  labour  of  the 
common  people,  and  helps  to  spread  arts  and  industiy  through- 
out the  whole  society."* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hume  came,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  speculations,  to  be  aware  of  this  iuconsistency ;  as 
Mr.  Pinto  assures  us,  that  when  he  saw  Mr.  Hume  at  Paris, 
the  latter  expressed  ."  great  satisfaction  with  the  Essay  on 
Public  Crtdit ;"  and  he  adds,  "  I  Satter  myself  he  will  one  day 
correct  some  of  his  ideas  on  this  subject."  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Hume's  Discourse,  he  has  sup- 
jaressed  entirely  the  passage  already  quoted  about  the  obscurity 
of  the  word  circulation  as  it  respects  public  credit. 

Of  the  general  question  which  has  divided  the  opinion  of 
these  authors,  a  question  so  difficult  in  itself,  and  which  comes 
home  80  directly  to  the  most  momentous  interests  of  this 
country,  it  never  was  my  intention  to  treat  in  a  course  of 
academical  lectures.  But  I  could  have  wished  to  have  had  it 
in  my  power  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  speculations  of  our 
most  eminent  practical  politicians  on  a  subject  less  delicate, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  immediately  useful ;  the  means  of 
raising  those  supplies  (which  are  rendered  indispensable  by  our 
actual  circumstances)  in  a  way  the  least  unjust  to  individuals, 
and  the  least  calculated  to  obstruct  the  national  opulence  and 
improvement  Even  in  considering  this  article,  it  was  not  my 
design  to  deviate  from  the  common  track  of  speculation,  but  to 
confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  those  principles  which  have  had 
the  chief  influence  of  late  on  the  policy  of  Oreat  Britain.  In  a 
field  where  the  most  splendid  talents  have  been  so  often  em- 
ployed, some  important  conclusions  could  not  fail  to  reward  a 
diligent  survey  ;  and  at  any  rate  an  acquaintance  witli  preval- 
ent ideas  forms  a  necessary  branch  of  information,  whatever 
judgment  we  may  find  reason  to  pronounce  on  their  solidity. 
The  wfioU  of  this  subject,  hoicever,  I  must  omit  at  present,  as  I 
am  anxious  to  proceed  at  our  next  meeting  to  that  article  of 
Political  Economy  which  relates  to  the  poor.    What  remaios 


of  this  kctui««  1  shall  ouiploy  in  ;!!>i^uo  i\>iuiurk«  «M^  h%AW  ^\\M\ 
a£Gect  the  rmt  o/  lami :  a  branch  of  the  goncnil  i^^nHMil^Uon 
which  I  select  in  prvfervnct)  to  olhow.  n\>l  onlj^  aa  \\  \Hvn)\tiHi 
the^rsf  place  in  Mr.  SmithV  «mu)|;:ti>nu'nU  hut  an  it  will  l\n^ 
nish  me  with  an  opix^rtunity  of  nicutioning  a  tW  |HiiiionU)ii 
concerning  the  origin  ot  that  pny  wt  of  a  /r»riV/»>iVti/  Am\  wlii<»h 
18  commonly  ascribed  to  tho  Frt»noh  Kt\^mmiish, 

In  entering  on  the  subject  of  Ttinttitm,  Mr«  Suulh  Matnn 
/our  maxima  as  general  and  fuiuhuuontiil  priiioiph^  by  whioh 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvautiigim  of  |mrtioular 
taxes  may  be  estimated.  Their  evideiuH)  apiK^ar  to  hiui  to  bt^ 
suchy  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  iUustratiou. 

'^  1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  cutntribulo  towanU 
the  support  of  tlio  Government  as  nearly  lut  poNsibh^  in  proimr- 
tion  to  their  respective  abilities.  ...  In  thn  obmirvatloti  or 
neglect  of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called  tlit^  rtjuality  or 
ineqtuxlity  of  taxation,    .    .    . 

'^2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  botuid  to  pay  otiKlit  to 
be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  thn  fnannor 
of  payment,  the  quantity  to  Ih)  paid,  ought  all  to  bo  (!l<*ar  atid 
plain  to  the  contributor,  and  U)  every  otln^r  \H'VmfU.  VVhifris  it 
is  otherwise,  every  iH^rmu  subject  to  the  tax  in  put  tnoro  ur  \tm 
in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  eafi  either  nggravaUi  t\m 
tax  u];ion  any  obnoxious  vMiiriUtUfrf  or  exUirt,  by  thn  Utrrnr  ttf 
soch  aggravation,  some  pn;sent  or  [i^rniuisit^  Uf  UtumM',   ,   ,   , 

^3.  Every  tax  ought  to  1x5  levii;d  at  tbij  tiiri#?,  or  \\\  Hm 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  t^;  U;  V4n\sm%m\i  inf  thn  ^m^ 
tribntor  to  pay  \i.   .  .   . 

**4.  Every  lax  orjg)it  S^t  im  m  r/mitiff^i  fm  Ut  tak^  //wt//f 
the  pockeU  iA  ihh  \thffp\H  m  little  m  ymiSfU  ffVfrt  M^t  nift^^ 
what  gfAM  luXff  i\th  itanmry  ^/  ifi^  ntfiUf/^* 
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it  is  hardly  poaaible  to  make  any  uw  of  it  as  a  principle  of 
reasoning.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  writer  who  has  treateil  of  Political  Economy. 
If,  indeed,  by  the  equality  of  taxation,  it  ia  meant  merely 
that  taxeB  ought  to  be  imposed  in  as  equitable  a  maimer  aa 
possible,  for  the  whole  commutiiti/,  without  partiality  or  pre- 
judice to  particular  individuals,  or  to  particular  classes  of  men, 
it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  principle  whose  evidence  suffi- 
ciently recommends  it,  without  the  aid  of  any  comment ;  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  I  would  be  understood  to  employ 
the  phrase,  if  at  any  time  it  should  occur  in  the  cotu-se  of  our 
future  reasonings.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  while  all  writers 
agree  iu  stating  the  maxim  as  a  self-evident  truth,  hardly  any 
two  agree  in  giving  the  same  interpretation  to  the  word  ability; 
and  the  greater  part  ascribe  to  it  meanings  that  involve  very 
problematical  propositions.  Mr.  Smith,  for  example,  after 
stating  the  maxim,  adds  the  following  explanation  : — "  That 
is,  the  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  Grovernment,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  slate."*  Mr.  Young,  on  the  other  hand,  in  com- 
menting on  the  very  same  maxim,  remarks,  that  "  by  abititff 
must  not  be  understood  either  capital  or  income,  but  that 
guperlucraiion^  aa  Davenaut  called  it,  which  melts  in  cuuiiump- 
tion.  Sup[)ose.  (for  example,)  a  manufacturer  makes  a  profit 
of  £2000  a  year,  living  upon  £500,  and  annually  investing 
£1500  in  hifl  busines.s,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  upon  just  prin- 
ciples, that  the  state  cannot  lay  the  £1500  under  contribution 
by  taxes.  The  £500  is  the  only  income  exposed.  But  when 
the  manufacturer  dies,  and  his  eon  turns  gentleman,  the  whole 
income  is  made  to  contribute.  ...  In  like  manner,  if  a 
landlord  farm  his  own  estate,  and  expend  the  income  in  im- 
provements, living  on  but  a  small  portion  of  the  profit,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  taxes  ought  not  to  affect  one  shilliDg  of 
his  expenditure  on  his  land ;  they  can  reach  with  propriety  the 
expenses  of  his  living  only  ;  if  they  touch  any  other  part  of  his 
•  (aid.  p.  255.] 
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expenditure,  they  deprive  him  of  those  tools  that  are  working 
the  business  of  the  state.  The  proposition,  therefore,  that  a 
man  should  pay  according  to  his  ability,  must  be  understood 
in  a  restrained  sense."^ 

Sir  James  Steuart  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that 
"according  to  equity  and  justice,  all  impositions  whatsoever 
ought  to  fall  equally  and  proportionally  on  every  one  according 
to  his  superfluity  ;"*  that  is,  (as  he  explains,  himself  afterwards,) 
according  to  the  income  that  remains  to  him  after  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  subsistence.  "  Whatever  a  people  consumes," 
he  observes,  "  beyond  the  necessary,  I  consider  as  a  superfluity 
which  may  be  laid  under  taxation."  f  And  in  another  passage, 
"  nothing  can  be  the  object  of  taxation,  except  what  is  over 
and  above  the  physical  necessary  of  every  one."| 

I  have  mentioned  these  different  interpretations  of  Mr. 
Smith's  first  maxim,  not  with  a  view  of  deciding  in  favour  of 
any  one  of  them  in  preference  to  the  others,  but  to  express  my 
dissent  from  oR  of  them,  when  stated  in  the  form  of  self-evident 
propositions.  The  maxim,  indeed,  as  first  announced  by  Mr. 
Smith,  has  the  appearance  of  an  axiom ;  and  in  the  very  general 
sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  nobody  can  dispute  its  claim 
to  this  appellation ;  but,  according  to  the  meanings  annexed  to 
it  both  by  this  writer  and  the  others  just  now  quoted,  it  is 
made  a  pretext  for  prejudging,  without  any  examination,  one 
of  the  nicest  questions  which  are  connected  with  the  theory  of 
taxation.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed,  that  in  morals  or  in  politics, 
we  can  follow  with  safety  the  mathematical  mode  of  reasoning 
synthetically  from  general  principles.  Few  maxims  are  to  be 
found  which  are  perfectly  indisputable  when  proposed  in  an 
abstract  form ;  and  even  when  such  occur,  there  is  a  danger 
(as  in  the  present  instance)  of  their  being  differently  under- 
stood by  different  individuals,  according  to  their  pre-conceived 
theories,  so  as  to  give  a  false  shew  of  demonstrative  evidence  to 
reasonings  which  lead  to  widely  different  conclusions. 

'  \FiAillcal  Anthmetic  /]  pp.  521 ,  522.  f  [Ibid.  p.  317.] 

*  [Political  (Economy^  Book  V.  chap, 
xii. ;  Workjf,  Vol.  IV.  p.  29S.]  \  [Ibid.  p.  3U.J 
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To  tliese  maxims  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  following  one  may  be 
added  as  a  principle  equally  general  in  its  application, — 

5.  No  tax  should  be  imposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drain 
the  source  from  which  It  ia  derived  ;'  or,  (as  Sir  James  Steuart 
expresses  it,)  "  Taxes  ought  to  affect  tlie  fi'uits  and  not  the 
fund."*  Impositions,  ■which  necessarily  imply  a  diminutiou  of  ] 
any  capital,  cannot  properly  be  ranged  under  the  head  of  taxes, 
inasmuch  as  every  payment  diminislies  necessarily  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  tax  iu  futm'e.  In  fact,  every  such  contribution 
realizes  the  fable  of  the  boy  who  killed  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs.  "  ThuB,"  says  the  last  mentioned  writer,  "  when  the 
Dutch  contributed,  not  many  years  ago,  the  hundredth  part  of 
their  property  to  the  service  of  the  state,  I  cannot  properly 
consider  that  io  the  light  of  a  tax  ;  it  was  indeed  a  most  public 
spirited  cordvihv.iion,  and  did  more  honour  to  that  people,  from 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  was  made,  than  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  boasted  of  by  a'modern  80ciety."t 

In  the  examination  of  particular  taxes,  Mr,  Smith  arranges  J 
his  observatious  under  four  heads,!  suggested  to  him  by  the 
Analysis  given  in  another  part  of  his  work,  of  the  sources  of 
private  revenue.  A^  the  revenue  of  individuals  arises  ulti- 
mately from  three  different  sources,  rent,  profit,  and  wages, 
everj'  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from  some  one  or  other  of  these, 
or  from  all  of  them  indifferently.  Accordingly,  he  treats 
(1.)  Of  those  taxes  which  it  ia  intended  should  fall  upon  rent; 
(2.)  Of  those  which  it  is  intended  should  fall  upon  profit; 
(3.)  Of  those  which  it  is  intended  should  fall  M^a  wages ; 
and  (4 )  Of  those  wluch  it  is  intended  should  fall  indiffer- 
ently upon  all  those  three  different  sources  of  private  revenua 
In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject,  I  shall  follow  the 
same  arrangement,  beginning  (according  to  Mr.  Smith's  order) 
with  the  consideration  of  taxes  upon  rent.^ 


I       '  FerguBOn,  IPrinetpltt  of  Morai  and 
iwiftcnl  &)m»,  PiLrt  II.  cluip.  vi.  teat. 

I   6  i]  Toi  II-  p.  436. 

•  IJWWmI    Oiuwmy.    Book    V. 
<!h«p,  i-;  Wofkt,  Vol,  IV.  p,  175,] 


I  [Ibid.  pp.  175,  i:6.] 

t  {Weallh  ofifaliom,  Book  V  oh«p, 
i.;  Vol  111.  p.  S&9,  tq.,  Mnlh  edi- 
lon.] 

{  [S«e  UiB  next  folloiriag  noU.] 
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[sect.  II.] — TAXES  UPON  LAND,* 

[suBSBCT.  1.] — Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Land. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  be  imposed  in  tv)0  different 
ways : — i.  It  may  be  imposed  according  to  a  certain  Rule  or 
CanoUy  which,  being  once  fixed,  is  understood  not  to  be  liable 
to  subsequent  alterations  ;  or,  ii.  It  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
actual  reniy  rising  or  falling,  according  to  the  progressive  or 
declining  state  of  the  land  in  point  of  cultivation.  [Of  these 
in  their  order.] 

[i.] — The  Land  Tax  in  England  is  of  the  former  description. 
The  original  of  this  tax  is  traced  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  to 
the  period  when  military  tenures  were  introduced,  when  every 
tenant  of  a  knight  s  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the 
king,  in  his  array,  for  forty  days  in  every  year.  But  this  per- 
sonal attendance  growing  troublesome  in  many  respects,  the 
tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  first  sending 
others  in  their  stead,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by  making  a 
pecuniaiy  satisfaction  to  the  crown  as  an  equivalent.  This 
pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last  came  to  be  levied  by  assess- 
ments, at  so  much  for  every  knight's  fee,  under  the  name  of 
scutage^  which  appears  to  have  been  levied  for  the  first  time  in 
the  5th  year  of  Henry  II.,  on  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Toulouse,  and  were  then,  probably,  mere  arbitrary  compositions, 
as  the  king  and  the  subject  could  agree.  But  this  precedent 
being  afterwards  abused  into  a  means  of  oppression,  it  became  a 
matter  of  national  complaint ;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to 
promise,  in  his  Magna  Charta,  that  no  scutage  should  be  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  realm. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  scutages  upon  knights'  fees,  were 
the  assessments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands,  and  of  tallage 
upon  cities  or  burghs.  But  they  all  gradually  fell  into  disuse  upon 
the  mtroduction  of  subsidies  about  the  time  of  King  Richard 
II.  and  King  Henry  IV.     These  were  a  tax,  not  immediately 

*  [It  hji8  been  found  requisite  to  mo-      ing  page.    The  word  "Land"  is  here 
dify  the  distributioii  of  Mr.  Smith  and      eabstitated  for  the  word  "  Rent.**] 
Mr.  Stewart,  stated  in  the  hist  preced- 

VOL.  IX.  P 
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imposed  upoa  property,  but  upon  persons  in  respect  of  their  I 
reputed  estates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  1 
pound  for  lamls,  and  two  shillings  and  eightpence  for  goods,  I 
and  for  those  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion.     But  thisaj 
meat  waB  also  made  according  to  an  ancient  valuation,  in 
which  the  computation  was  so  very  moderate,  and  the  rental  of 
the  kingdom  was  supposed  to  be  so  extremely  low,  that  one 
subsidy  of  this  sort  did  not,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
amount  to  more  than  £70,000,  whereas  a  modern  land-tax,  at 
the  same  rate,  produces  two  millions.     It  was  anciently  the  rule 
never  to  grant  more  than  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths'  at  a 
time  ;  but  this  rule  was  broken  through,  for  the  first  time,  on   j 
a  very  pressing  occasion, — the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588,  when 
the  Parliament  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  two  subsidies  aud  four 
fifteenths.     Afterwards,  as  money  sunk  in  value,  more  subsidies 
were  given ;  end  we  have  an  instance,  in  the  first  parliament 
of  1640,  of  the  king's  desiring  twelve  subsidies  of  the  Common^  , 
to  be  raised  in  three  years, — a  proposal  which  excited  much  I 
alarm  at  the  lime,  although  the  total  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  | 
thus  levied,  (according  to  Blackstone's  calculation,)  is  less  than  I 
what  is  now  raised  in  one  year  by  a  land-tax  of  two  shilliDgB  I 
in  the  pound. 
The  subsidy  was  nsually  raised  by  Commissioners  appointed 

'  TsnAg  Bud  Gfteeothi  wire  tempgrarv 
ftidfl,  iianiiig  out  of  personal  property, 
and  graiDtcd  lo  the  kiaK  bj  psrliameDt. 
They  were  fonnerly  iba  real  ti-nlli  or 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  raovafalei  be- 
longing  to  tbe  subject.  Tenths  are 
uid  la  bare  been  Erst  gruited  under 
Henry  II. ;  bat,  afterwardg,  GfteenthB 
wer«  more  unially  gruiled  than  tenthe. 
OrigiDally  the  amoiiat  of  these  tsiei 
waa  nacertnin,  being  levied  by  aisees- 
meDts,  new  made  at  every  fresh  grant 
of  tbe  CommoM ;  ba[  it  was  at  length 
reduced  lo  s  cerlniniy  in  Ihe  8lh  year 
of  Edwanl  HI.,  when,  by  vlrtuo  of  the 
Eing'a  Commianon,  new  taxationi  wen 
made  of  eveiy  tavaahip,  boruiigb,  and 
city  in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in 


the  Exchequer,  wbich  rate  waa,  at 
time,  the  GIteenth  part  of  llie  value  of    ■ 
sTsry  township,  the  whole  amoimting   | 
to  about  £2<),\m.      And,  therefore,  ' 
still  kept  up  the  name  of  a  fifteenth,   I 
when,  by  the  olteratiDn  of  tbe  vrdae  of  ' 
money,  and   the  increase  of  penoaal 
property,  thinga  came  to  be  in  ■  i 
different  siiuation.     So  that,  when  t/l 
later  years  the  Commons  granted 
king  n  fifteenth,  every  parish  in  England 
immediately  knew  iheir  proporliou  of 
it ;    that  is,   the   same   identical   tnm 
that  was  aaieeecd  by  the  same  aii 
the  8th  of  Edwonl  III.,  and  then  mi 
it  by  a  rate  among  themselvM.  and  r»>  I 
turned  it  into  the  Royal  Eichcque 
Blnckitone,  Commmlaria,  \<A.  I.  p.  SOS. 
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by  the  Crown,  or  the  Great  Officers  of  State ;  and,  therefore, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament,  the  latter  having  no  other  sufficient  revenue  to 
support  themselves  and  their  measures,  introduced  the  practice 
of  laying  weekly  and  monthly  assessments  of  a  specific  sum 
upon  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  levied  by  a 
pound  rate  on  lands  and  personal  estates ;  which  were  occa- 
sionally continued  during  the  whole  usurpation,  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  £120,000  a  month,  sometimes  at  inferior  rates. 
After  the  Bestoration,  the  ancient  method  of  granting  subsidies, 
instead  of  such  monthly  assessments,  was  tmccy  and  ttvice 
only,  renewed,  viz.,  in  1663  and  in  1670,  (when  ^800,000 
was  raised  by  way  of  subsidy,)  which  was  the  last  time  of 
raising  supplies  in  that  manner.  For  the  monthly  assess- 
ments being  now  established  by  custom,  being  raised  by  Com- 
missioners named  by  Parliament,  and  producing  a  more  certain 
revenue ;  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of  sub- 
sidies, but  occasional  assessments  were  granted  as  the  national 
emergencies  required. 

These  periodical  assessments,  the  subsidies  which  preceded 
them,  and  the  more  ancient  scutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  land-tax ;  and  the  assessments 
were  sometimes  expressly  called  so.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
taxing  landed  property  was  by  no  means  a  novelty,  (as  some 
have  supposed,)  introduced  in  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  all 
that  was  then  done  was  to  extend  the  principle,  by  introducing 
a  new  plan  for  levying  the  tax,  agreeably  to  a  new  assessment 
or  valuation  of  estates  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  valua- 
tion was  made  in  1692,  and  it  is  according  to  that,  Parliament 
at  present  renews  the  grant  of  the  land-tax,  and  orders  it  to 
be  collected.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Christian,  in  his  Notes  on 
Blackstoney  that  even  the  plan  and  arrangements  for  levying 
this  tax  (as  specified  in  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary)  are,  in  all 
the  most  important  particulars,  copied  from  the  Act  of  Charles 
II.,  already  referred  to,  (22  and  23  Car.  II.,  passed  in  1670,) 
in  which  the  mode  of  collecting  the  land-tax  differs  totally 
from  the  former  subsidy  assessment,  and  appears  to  have  been 
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BUggested  by  an  Act  psBSed  in  the  time  of  the  Coromonwesltb, 
(1656,)  for  an  assessment  to  raise  £6U,000  a  month. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remarli,  that 
what  is  called  the  Land-tax  in  England,  does  not  affect  merely 
landed  property,  but  all  personal  estates,  except  property  in  the 
public  funds,  and  stock  upon  land,  BUpposed  necessary  I'or  agri- 
culture. With  these  exceptions,  all  personal  estates  are  charged 
in  the  same  proportion  as  land-rents.  In  this  respect,  the 
land-tax,  as  it  is  leviod  at  present,  agrees  with  the  subsidies 
and  other  taxes  already  referred  to,  "  Indeed,"  as  Sir  James 
Steuart  observes,  "  there  is  no  vestige  in  the  History  of  Eitg- 
land  of  any  tax  imposed  ainghj  on  land.  The  subsidies, 
monthly  assessments,  and  pound-rates  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  monarchy,  have  all  been  mixed  duties,  composed  of  a 
charge  upon  the  lauds,  upon  the  money  aud  personal  estates 
of  the  subject,  and  frequently  including  a  poll-tax,  where  men 
of  different  ranks  were  differently  charged."* 

According  to  the  valuation  made  in  1692,  a  supply  of 
£500,000  was  equal  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  value 
of  the  estates  given  in.  Since  that  period  it  has  continued  an 
annual  charge  on  the  subject ; — in  general,  at  four  shilliagB  in 
the  pound,  sometimes  at  three,  sometimes  at  two ;  twice  at  one 
(viz.,  in  the  years  1732,  1733,)  but  without  any  total  inter- 
mission. The  method  of  raising  it  is,  by  charging  a  particular 
sum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  valuation  given  in,  in 
1692;  and  this  sum  is  assessed  and  raised  upon  individuals, 
{iheir  personal  estates  ta  well  as  teoI,  being  liable  to  the  tax,) 
by  Commifeioners  appointed  in  the  Act,  being  the  principal 
landholders  of  the  county,  and  their  officers. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  valuation  according  to 
which  the  different  counties  and  parishes  were  assessed  to  the 
land-tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  at 
its  first  establishment,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  or  fraud 
of  the  owners  and  assessors  in  their  representations  of  the  value^ 
produced  by  their  attachment  or  aversion  to  the  new  govern- 
ment.     In  this  resiiect,  therefore,  the  English   land-tax  was 

•  {PtAHical  (Enmim-j.  Bw.k  V.  cUp,  xl.  (boln..le;  Worlt.  ViJ.  IV.  p.  2B0  J 
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even  from  the  beginniDg  reprehensible  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple stated  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  thej^r^^  of  his  fundamental  maxims. 

Besides  this  inequality,  however,  another  disproportion  in 
the  general  assessment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  imequal  cul- 
tivation of  the  difierent  counties  of  England  since  the  close  of 
last  century,  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  these  two  causes 
combined,  that  while  some  estates  pay  four  shillings,  others  pay 
fourpence,  or  even  less,  by  the  same  rule  of  proportion.  A  late 
writer  asserts,  upon  good  information,  that  a  gentleman  possess- 
ing an  estate  of  £5000  a  year,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  pays  in  land-tax,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  only 
£75.^  To  an  inequality  of  the  same  kind,  every  land-tax  must 
necessarily  become  liable  in  process  of  time,  which  is  imposed 
according  to  a  certain  invariable  canon,  however  equitably  that 
canon  may  have  been  adjusted  at  the  time  it  was  established. 

This  defect,  in  point  of  equality  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  only  one  which  can  be  objected  to  the  English 
land-tax : — ^^  It  is  perfectly  agreeable,"  he  observes,  "  to  all 
the  other  general  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  taxation ;" 
and,  more  particularly,  he  adds,  ^^  it  possesses  the  recommenda- 
tion of  perfect  certainty"* 

In  opposition,  however,  to  this  unqualified  encomium,  some- 
thing may  be  objected ;  and,  in  fact,  a  very  able  writer.  Sir  J. 
Steuart,  has  fixed  on  this  very  circumstance  of  certainty  as  one 
in  which  the  English  land-tax  is  remarkably  defective.  ''  The 
sums  imposed,""  says  he,  ^^  at  so  many  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  every  district  in  the  kingdom,  whether  cities,  towns,  uni- 
versities, or  open  country,  &c.,  are  not  distributed  according  to 
any  rule  of  proportion  upon  the  property  of  individuals ;  but 
this  operation  is  left  to  assessors.  ...  By  the  original  distri- 
bution, indeed,  it  appears  what  every  city,  county,  university, 
&c.,  is  to  pay  according  as  the  tax  is  imposed  at  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Still,  however,  such  a  regula- 
tion nowise  prevents  the  inconveniences  which  attend  this  tax, 
because  the  burden  of  it  does  not  consist  in  the  total  amount 

*  Gray*g   Pamphlet.     Becket,    1797,  *  [  yVealth  of  Natitmi,  Book  V.  chap, 

p.  104.  ii. ;  Vol.  III.  p.  260,  tenth  edition.] 
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BO  much  as  in  the  particular  dlstribiitioii  upon  the  inhabitantvd 
ia  every  aubdiviBion. 

"  Suppoee,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  the  general  sum 
for  a  particular  distiict  to  be  £10,000  at  four  shillings  in  the  I 
pound,  how  ia  this  to  be  levied  as  the  law  stands  ?  Instead  c^l 
books  of  valuation,  which  shew  at  least  the  proportion  of  every  i 
mau's  property,  if  not  the  real  value  of  it,  assessors  are  con- 
stantly called  in,  who  examine  the  rents  of  all  the  lands 
according  to  the  last  leases  of  them.  If  they  have  been  im- 
proved and  let  at  a  higher  rent  than  formerly,  the  proportion 
of  the  tax  is  augmented.  If  they  have  not  been  let,  but  remain 
ia  the  possession  of  him  who  improved  them,  the  tax  is  not] 
augmented.  If  the  tax  be  found  to  fall  too  heavy  upon  the" 
lands  and  houses,  then  personal  estates  are  made  to  contribute, 
as  is  the  case  in  London,  All  questions  or  disputes  about  the 
repartition  of  the  tax,  are  determined,  without  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  law,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  laying  on  the 
tax;  as  in  France,  (under  the  old  Government.)  they  were 
determined  by  the  Intendant."*  And,  iudeed,  without  this 
regulation  (as  Sir  James  Steuart  himself  acknowledges)  all 
would  run  into  confusion. 

In  proof  of  this  opinion  he  observes,  that  "  any  proprietor 
of  lands  is  entitled,  from  the  words  of  the  Statute,  to  insist  that 
the  whole  personal  estates  of  tljose  of  the  district  shall  enter 
into  computation  of  the  total  value  upon  which  the  sum  im- 
posed is  to  be  asscBsed.  Were  such  questions,"  he  continues, 
"  to  come  before  a  court  of  law,  where  the  judges  are  obliged  to 
determine  almost  according  to  the  letter  of  it,  no  land-tax  could 
possibly  be  levied  in  this  kingdom.  But  manners,  not  laws, 
govern  mankind.  The  spirit  of  the  English  nation  is  such  as  to 
be  incompatible  with  anything  that  siivours  of  oppression;  hence 
the  few  complunte  againet  the  asHessors,  or  those  who  judge 
between  parties.  And  as  the  Land-tax  is  levied  witLout  any 
complaints,  except  as  to  the  total  amount,  while  that  remaiuft 
the  case,  the  fewer  innovations  that  are  made  on  it  the  better. "f 

•  [Palitiral  (Eeonomii,  Book  T,  rliJip,  li.i    ITork;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  J! 8-382  ] 
t  nW.l.  p-SMI 
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In  other  respects,  the  English  land-tax  possesses  important 
advantages. — 1.  The  time  of  payment  for  the  tax  being  the 
same  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as  convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the 
landlord,  who  is  plainly,  in  all  cases,  the  contributor  ;  the  tenant 
only  advancing  the  tax,  and  being  entitled  to  deduct  it  in  the 
payment  of  the  rent — 2.  This  tax  is  levied  by  a  much  smaller 
number  of  officers  than  any  other  which  affords  nearly  the 
same  revenue. — 3.  As  the  tax  does  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  the  rent,  the  sovereign  does  not  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  landlord's  improvements,  and,  therefore,  does  not  operate 
(like  a  variable  land-tax)  ^^  as  a  bounty  on  bad  husbandry,  and 
a  penal  law  against  improvement."' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  considerations,  which  so 
strongly  recommend  this  species  of  taxation,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Smith,*  that  the  advantage  which  the  landlord 
has  derived  from  the  invariable  constancy  by  which  the  lands 
are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally  owing  to  circum- 
stances altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  the  tax,  and 
which,  if  they  had  happened  accidentally  to  be  different^  might 
have  rendered  this  invariable  constancy  a  source  of  much  in- 
eonveniency,  either  to  the  contributors  or  to  the  commonwealth. 
1.  Since  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  first  established,  the 
rents  of  almost  all  the  estates  of  Great  Britain  have  been  con- 
tinually rising,  and  scarce  any  of  them  have  fallen.  The 
landlords,  therefore,  have  gained  the  difference  between  the 
tax  which  they  would  have  paid,  according  to  the  present  rent 
of  their  estates,  and  that  which  they  actually  pay.  Had  rents 
been  gradually  falling,  the  landlords  would  have  lost  this  differ- 
ence, and  the  sovereign  would  have  gained  it — 2.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  valuation,  the  value  of  silver  has  been 
pretty  uniform,  and  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  standard 
of  the  coin.  And,  therefore,  (as  it  is  in  money  that  the  valuar 
tion  of  the  land  is  expressed,  and  also  that  the  tax  is  payable,) 
things  have  remained  nearly  (at  least  as  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned,) in  their  original  estate,  both  for  sovereign  and  subject. 

>  Eden'B  Letien,  p.  102. 

•  [  WMtk  of  NatiKm,  Book  V.  chsp.  ii. ;  Vol.  III.  p.  S61,  9eq.,  tooth  edition.] 
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Had  silver  risen,  it  would  iiave  proved  very  oppressive  to  tb© 
landlord  :  had  it  falleiij  it  would  have  reduced  the  revenue  of 
the  Bovereign,  Had  any  considerable  alteration  been  made  in 
the  rtandard  of  the  money,  it  would  have  Imrt  the  revemie 
either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  "  In  the  course  of  ages,  how- 
ever," adds  Mr.  Smith,  "  such  circumstances  must,  at  some 
time  or  other,  happen,  and  a  constitutioQ  iutended  to  be  per- 
nianeDt,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in  certain  circumHtances 
only,  but  in  all  circumstances ;  or,  in  other  words,  ought  to  be 
suited,  not  to  those  circumstances  which  are  accidental,  but  to 
such  as  are  necessary,  and,  therefore,  always  the  same,"* 

In  what  has  been  hitherto  said  on  the  subject  of  the  land- 
tax,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Scotland,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  genera!  principles  which  have  been  Btated  are  equally 
applicable  to  both  parts  of  the  island.  Some  important  differ- 
ences, however,  exist  Iioth  in  the  proportions  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  two  kingdoms  contribute  to  this  branch  of  re- 
venue ;  and  of  these  it  may  be  satiafactory  to  give  some 
account  before  concluding  the  present  article. 

In  the  history  of  England,  there  is  no  vestige,  since  Dooms- 
daij  Book,  of  any  regular  valuation  being  made  of  all  the  lands 
uf  the  kingdom.  But  in  Scotland,  this  operation  lias  been 
carried  into  execution  (with  what  accuracy  it  is  not  possible 
DOW  to  determine)  lo  various  instances,  partly  for  regulating 
the  proportion  of  public  subsidies,  and  partly  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  non-entry  and  relief-duties  payable  to  the 
superior. 

The  first  general  valuation  is  commonly  sapposed  to  have 
taken  place  towanls  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  III.  ;  bnt  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable 
by  Lord  Eailes  and  by  Dr.  Gilliert  Stuart-,  that  long  before 
this  time  similar  attempts  had  been  made  and  accomplished.* 
Our  lawyers,  however,  always  refer  to  this  period  as  the  farthest 
linait  to  which  our  inquiries  on  this  point  can  be  carried  with 


•  [Ibid.  p.  262.] 

'  H«ile«'  AnwU  of  Seoliaptl.  Tnl.  I. 


p.  184. — Stuart'it  PuUSe  Lain,  4c,  pp. 
6T.  203.— (Coiunli  on  this  cDlgBct 
HojtI'ii  Jiutier  of  Ptaer) 
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any  certainty,  distingiuBliing  the  valuation  which  was  then 
made,  by  the  title  of  the  Old  Extent 

A  revaluation  of  lands,  it  is  conjectured,  was  made  when  a 
tax  was  to  be  imposed  for  the  ransom  of  David  II. ;  and  there 
is  indisputable  evidence  of  a  valuation  in  the  times  of  James  I.^ 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  heightening  of  the  nominal  value  of  our 
money,  these  valuations  were  considered  as  too  low  a  standard 
for  the  superior's  casualties ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.,  it  was  ordained,  that  in  all  Services  of  Heirs,  the 
jury  should  express  in  their  inquiry  or  retouVj  not  only  the  old 
extent  of  the  lands  of  a  deceased  proprietor,  but  their  exact  value 
at  the  period  of  the  investiture  of  the  heir ;  {qwcmtum  nvnc 
vaient)  This  transaction  was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  valua- 
tion ;  and  it  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  New  Extent. 

Whilst,  however,  the  New  Extent  became  the  measure  of 
assessment  in  adjusting  the  feudal  casualties  due  by  vassals  to 
their  superiors,  the  Old  Extent  continued  the  rule  for  levying 
public  subsidies,  till  the  usurpation  of  CromwelL  By  two 
Acts  of  his  Parliament,  held  at  Westminster  in  1656,  imposing 
taxations  on  Scotland,  the  rates  laid  upon  the  counties  are  pre- 
cisely fixed;  and  by  the  Act  of  the  Convention  of  Estates 
1667,  the  subsidy  then  granted  was  levied  on  the  several  coun- 
ties,  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  that  were  fixed  by  Crom- 
well  in  1656 ;  the  sums  to  which  each  county  was  subjected 
being  subdivided  among  the  individual  landholders  in  that 
county,  according  to  the  valuations  already  settled,  or  that 
should  be  settled  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  that 
Act  into  execution.  For  a  few  years  after  the  Restoration, 
the  land-tax  had  been  levied  according  to  the  Old  Extent ;  but 
since  1667,  when  Cromwell's  valuations  were  adopted,  they 
have  continued  to  furnish  the  rules  according  to  which  the 
land-tax,  and  most  of  the  other  public  burdens,  have  been 
levied.^  The  rent  fixed  by  these  valuations  is  commonly  called 
the  valued  rent^  and  is  always  stated  in  Scotch  money. 

*  G.  Stuart,  [OhservoHons concerning  *  Stuart,  [2. e.]— ErBkine,  pp.  156, 156; 
the  Public  Law  of  Scotland,  &c.,l  p.  68.       [ImtituUi,  Book  11.  Title  ▼.  wot  86.] 
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In  adjusting  the  proportional  burdens  of  the  two  kiogdoma 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  relative  rat«B  at  which  they  were 
to  contribute  to  the  land-tax,  were  for  ever  ascertaiaed  aa  a 
fundamental  article,  in  the  following  terms: — 

Art.  IX. — "  That  whenever  the  sum  of  otie  million,  nine 
hundred,  ninety-seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  eight  shillings  and  fonrpence  halfpenny," — a  sum  which 
we  may  state,  in  round  numbers,  at  hvo  millions, — "  shall  be 
enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  be  raised  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England,  on  land  and 
other  things  usually  chained  in  Acts  of  Parlianjeut  there,  for 
granting  an  aid  to  the  Crown  by  a  land-tax,  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  now  called  Scotland,  shall  be  charged  by 
the  same  Act  with  a  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds,  free 
of  all  charges,  as  the  quota  of  Scotland  to  such  a  tax,  and  so 
proportionably  for  any  greater  or  lesser  sum  raised  in  England 
by  any  tax  on  land,  and  other  things  usually  charged  together 
with  the  land :  And  that  such  quota  for  Scotland,  in  the  oaees 
aforesaid,  be  raised  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Cess  now  is  in  Scotland ;  but  subject  to  such  regulations,  in 
the  manner  of  collecting,  as  shall  be  made  by  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain."* 

So  much  with  respect  to  land-taxes,  imposed  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  an  invariable  canon. 

[iL] — I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  land-taxes  which 
vary  with  the  variations  of  the  rent, — that  is,  which  rise  and/aU 
according  to  the  improvemait  or  decline  of  cultivation.  The 
example  of  such  a  tax  occurs  in  the  Venetian  territory,  where 
all  the  arable  lands  which  are  let  upon  lease  to  farmers  are 
taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent.  The  leases  are  recorded  in  a 
public  register,  which  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  revenue  in  each 
province  or  district.  When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own 
lands,  they  are  valued  according  to  an  equitable  estimation,  and 
he  ifl  allowed  a  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax ;  so  that,  for 
such  lands  he  pays  only  eight  instead  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
(supposed  rents. 

•  [Tnatg  of  Uniim,  &c.,  IT06,  ScoU  AcU.] 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  land-tax  of  this  kind  is  more 
equal  than  the  land-tax  of  England ;  and  if  it  should  be  some- 
what inferior  to  it  in  point  of  certainty^  and  in  tJie  dieapness 
of  levying  it,  these  disadvantages  might,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  obviated  by  a  proper  system  of  administration.  Frauds 
against  the  revenue  might  be  easily  prevented,  by  obliging  the 
landlord  and  tenant  jointly  to  record  their  lease  in  a  public 
register,  and  by  enacting  proper  penalties  against  concealment 
or  misrepresentations.  The  principal  objection  seems  to  be, 
that  such  regulations  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing  leaseSy 
and  thereby  diminishing  that  independence  of  the  cultivators 
on  which  the  improvement  of  agriculture  chiefly  depends.^ 

In  establishing  such  a  system  of  administration,  it  has  been 
apprehended  farther,  that  various  regulations  might  be  devised 
which  would  serve  to  introduce  into  the  common  management 
of  land,  a  policy  calculated  to  advance  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  to  correct  the  injudicious  practices 
which  individuals  are  apt  to  adopt,  from  mistaken  views  with 
respect  to  their  own  interest  or  that  of  the  public. 

Some  landlords,  (for  example,)  particularly  such  as  are  of  a 
spendthrift  disposition,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a  fine 
for  the  renewal  of  the  lease, — "  a  practice,"  as  Mr.  Smith 
remarks,  '4n  most  cases  hurtful  to  the  landlord,  frequently 
hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  always  hurtftil  to  the  community."* 
By  rendering  the  tax  upon  such  fines  a  good  deal  heavier  tiian 
upon  the  ordinary  rent,  this  pernicious  practice  might  be  dis- 
couraged, to  the  advantage  of  all  the  various  parties  concerned. 
Various  other  regulations  of  a  similar  tendency  are  suggested 
by  Mr.  Smith,  as  easy  to  be  grafted  upon  such  a  scheme  of 
taxation,  and  as  affording  of  consequence  so  many  additional 
arguments  in  its  favour.  Into  this  detail  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  enter. 

The  great  objection  to  a  variable  land-tax  of  this  kind,  is  the 
discouragement  which  it  might  give  to  agricultural  improve- 
ments.   The  landlord  would  certainly  be  less  disposed  to  im* 

'  Young's  France,  p.  622. 

•  [  WeaUh  of  NatUms,  Book  V.  chap.  iL ;  Vol.  III.  p.  264,  tenth  edition.] 
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prove,  when  the  sovereign,  who  contributed  nothing  to  the 
expense,  was  to  share  in  the  profit  of  his  exertions.  "  There  ia 
no  man,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  who  has  been  attentive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  busbandrj'  in  this  kingdom,  but  what  must  be  sensible 
that,  if  our  present  land  tax  of  a  nominal  four  Gliilliuga  in  the 
pound  was  a  variable  one  depending  on  the  rent,  our  agri- 
culture would  suffer  considerably.  The  giand  encouragement 
it  meets  with  now,  is  the  stability  of  the  land-tax.  If  a  land- 
lord takes  or  buys  a  farm  worth  only  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
by  improvement  makes  it  worth  five  buudred  pounds  a  year,  he 
has  no  increase  of  tax  ;  will  any  person  of  common  sense  affirm, 
that  a  contrary  system,  a  system  which  divides  hi»  profits  with 
him  the  moment  he  makes  them,  which  bears  on  him  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  spirit  and  his  merit,  will  they  assert  that 
such  a  system  is  beneficial  to  husbandry  ?" 

Mr.  Smith,  while  be  acknowledges  the  force  of  this  objection, 
suggests  a  method  by  which  be  apprehends  that  it  might  be 
obviated.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposes  that  "  the  landlord 
should  be  allowed,  before  he  began  liis  improvement,  to  ascer- 
tain in  conjunction  with  the  ofiicers  of  revenue,  the  actual  value 
of  his  lauds,  according  to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  certain 
nnmber  of  landlords  aud  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  equally 
ch(»en  by  both  parties ;  and  that  he  should  be  rated  according 
to  this  valuation  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  might  be  ^ly 
sufficient  for  his  complete  indemnification."^ 

On  the  other  band,  be  remarks,  as  a  very  weighty  argument 
in  iavour  of  the  tax,  that  "  in  all  the  variations  of  the  state  of 
the  society,  in  the  improvement  aud  in  the  declension  of  agri- 
culture ;  in  all  the  variations  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  in  all 
those  of  the  standard  of  the  coiu,  a  tax  of  this  kind  would,  of 
its  own  accord,  and  without  any  attention  of  Government, 
readily  suit  itself  to  the  actual  situation  of  things,  and  would 
be  equally  just  and  equitable  in  all  those  different  changes.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to  be  established  a&  a 
perpetual  aud  unalterable  rule,  than  any  tax  which  was  alwaya 
to  be  levied  according  to  a  particular  valuation."t 

•  llbia.  [,,  aw.j  tllW.  p.  ^'Cfl,  «■.,.! 
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These  and  some  other  apprehended  advantages  connected 
with  such  a  species  of  land-tax  as  has  been  now  under  consi- 
deration, added  to  a  very  ingenious  metaphysical  speculation 
concerning  the  funds  from  which  all  taxes  are  ultimately  paid, 
have  led  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers  in  France,  (com- 
monly known  by  the  title  of  the  Economists^)  to  propose  it  as 
a  substitute  for  all  the  other  taxes  which  have  been  devised  by 
the  financiers  of  modem  Europe.  As  the  produce  of  the  earth 
is  the  only  real  source  of  wealth,  so  (according  to  these  writers) 
it  ought  to  be  the  only  subject  of  taxation.  This  opinion  they 
support  by  attempting  to  shew,  that  whether  taxes  are  imposed 
on  commodities,  or  on  the  profits  of  the  industrious,  they  must 
ultimately  fall  on  the  proprietors  of  land ;  and,  of  consequence, 
that  they  would  be  less  burdensome  if  imposed  directly,  than 
when  they  come  to  be  thus  circuitously  paid.  (Lauderdale.) 
Excises,  for  example,  and  other  taxes  on  consumption,  are 
blended  by  every  artisan  and  tradesman  with  the  price  of  his 
work,  which  prices,  accumulating  as  they  advance,  render  every- 
thing dearer  except  to  people  in  trade  who  draw  back  the  accu- 
mulation, so  that  the  landed  intei-est  not  being  in  trade,  receives 
the  weight  at  last  with  the  progressive  profits  of  the  whole  train.^ 

This  scheme  of  supplanting  all  other  public  burdens  by 
meaus  of  a  territorial  tax,  is  illustrated  and  defended  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Quesnai,  by  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  by 
Dupont,  and  others,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  modem  times,  M. 
Turgot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  combated  with  great 
zeal  by  Necker  and  other  writers  in  France,  by  Mr.  Pinto,  and 
by  a  long  list  of  very  eminent  politicians  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  James  Steuart,  and  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  too,  has  treated  it  with  peculiar  severity  on 
various  occasions,  and  has  examined  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
at  some  length,  but  in  a  very  loose  and  superficial  manner,  in 
his  Treatise  entitled  Political  Arithmetic. 

As  I  propose  afterwards  to  consider,  with  some  attention, 
this  question  concerning  a  Territorial  TaXy  (a  question  which 

'  Young's  Political  Arithmetic^  p.  211. 
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forms  a  very  conspicuoua  article  in  the  agricultural  system  of 
Political  Economy,)  I  sliali  not  at  present  attempt  any  state- 
ment of  the  reasonings  which  have  heen  offered  for,  or  against 
it.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  first  idea  of  it  was  borrowed 
from  this  country,  where  it  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  by 
authors  of  reputation,  although  it^  had  been  almost  forgotten 
as  an  exploded  chimera,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  Economists 
of  France. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr,  Locke's  [First]  Considera- 
tions of  the  Lowering  of  Interest^  and  liaising  the  Value  of 
Money,  is  so  exactly  conformable  to  the  principles  of  Quesnai, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  RUggested  the  first  notion  of 
that  part  of  the  Economical  system  which  relates  to  taxation. 

"  Taxes,  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whose  hand  soever 
immediately  taken,  do,  in  a  country  where  their  great  ftind  is  in 
land,  for  the  most  part,  terminal*  upon  land.  Whatsoever  the 
people  is  chiefly  maintained  by,  that  the  Uovermnent  supports 
itself  on :  nay,  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  those  taxes  which 
eeem  least  to  affect  land,  will  most  surely  of  all  others,  fall  the 
rents.  This  would  deserve  to  be  well  considered  in  the  raising 
of  taxes,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  bring  upon  the  country  gentle- 
man an  evil  which  he  will  be  sure  quickly  to  feel,  but  not  be 
able  very  quickly  to  remedy ;  for  rents  once  fallen,  are  not 
easily  raised  again.  A  tax  raised  on  the  land  seems  hard  to 
the  landholder,  because  it  is  so  ranch  money  going  visibly  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  therefore,  as  an  ease  to  himself,  the  land- 
holder is  always  forward  to  lay  it  on  commodities.  But  if  he 
will  thoroughly  consider  it,  and  examine  the  effects,  he  will 
find  he  buys  this  seeming  ease  at  a  very  dear  rate :  and  though 
he  pays  not  this  tax  Immediately  out  of  his  own  purse,  yet  his 
purse  will  find  it  by  a  greater  want  of  money  there  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  that  comes  to,  with  the  lessening  of  his  rents 
to  boot,  which  ia  a  settled  and  lasting  evil,  that  will  stick  upon 
him  beyond  the  present  payment.    .    .    . 

"  It  is  in  vain  in  a  country,  whose  great  fund  is  land,  to  hope 
to  lay  the  charge  of  the  Government  on  anything  else  ;  (Acre  at 
last  it  will  terminate.     The  merchant,  do  what  you  can,  mU 
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not  bear  it ;  the  labourer  cannot ;  and  therefore  the  landholder 
must  And  whether  he  were  best  do  it,  by  laying  it  directly 
where  it  will  at  last  settle,  or  by  letting  it  come  to  him  by  the 
sinking  of  his  rents,  which  when  they  are  once  fallen,  every 
one  knows  are  not  easily  raised  again,  let  him  consider." 

The  same  opinions  are  held  by  Jacob  Vanderlint,  in  his 
Essay  to  make  Money  Plentiful ;'  and  by  Mr.  Asgill  in  his 
Assertions  Proved,  in  order  to  Create  another  Species  of  Money 
than  Gold  or  Silver,  Of  this  last  writer,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  very  eccentric  genius,  some  account  is  given  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica.  He  wrote  about  the  end  of  the 
last,  and  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  shall  take  notice  very  briefly 
of  some  of  those  valuations  or  surveys  which  different  states 
have  attempted  of  their  territories,  with  the  view  of  canying 
land-taxes  into  execution  in  the  most  accurate  and  equitable 
manner.  The  object,  indeed,  which  they  aimed  at,  might  have 
been  accomplished  much  more  simply  and  effectually  by  an 
expedient  formerly  suggested,  (a  Register  of  Leases,  [supra,  p. 
235.])  But  the  labour  cannot  in  all  cases  be  considered  as 
lost ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  furnished  some  important  documents 
with  respect  to  various  objects  of  statistical  research,  concern- 
ing which  historians  are  in  general  silent 

Of  Doomsday-Book,  in  particular,  (which  Mr.  Smith  con- 
siders as  the  result  of  a  very  accurate  survey  of  this  kind,*) 
Mr.  Hume  has  observed,  that  '^  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  monument  of  antiquity  possessed  by  any 
nation.'^t  This  book  contains  an  account  of  all  the  lands 
in  England,  (except  the  four  northern  counties,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  part  of  Lan- 
cashire, which  Mr.  Hume  supposes  to  have  been  omitted  in 
this  survey,  "  because  of  their  wild  uncultivated  state ;")  J  their 
extent  in  each  district ;  their  proprietors,  tenures,  value ;  the 

»  Published  in  1734.  f  [History  of  England,  Chap.  IV., 

•  [  Wealth  of  Nadona,  Book  V.  chap.      William  the  Conqaeror.] 
ii. ;  VoL  III.  p.  270,  tenth  edition.]  |  [Ibid.] 
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quantity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and  aralile  land  which 
thej  contained  ;  and  in  some  counticB  the  number  of  t^nanta, 
cottagers,  and  aiavea  of  all  deuoniinations  who  lived  upon  them. 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  whose  reign  the  survey  waa  made, 
apimiuted  conunisBioners  to  carry  it  into  execution.  They 
entered  every  particular  iu  their  register  by  the  verdict  of 
juries ;  and,  after  a  labour  of  six  years,  brought  him  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  landed  property  of  his  kingdom.  The 
motive  for  the  undertaking,  as  assigned  by  several  ancient 
records  and  histories,  was  that  every  man  should  be  satisfied 
with  his  own  right,  and  not  usurp  with  impunity  what  be- 
longed to  another  ;  bnt  (as  I  have  already  hinted)  other  views 
probably  conspired  to  euggesl  the  idea ;  for  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  very  year  when  the  survey  was  finished,  the  king  was 
attended  by  all  his  nobility  at  Sarum,  where  all  the  principal 
landholders  submitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke  of  military 
tenure,  became  the  king's  vassals,  and  did  homage  and  fealty 
to  his  person.  And  although  this  idea,  that  the  king  is  the 
universal  lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  ia  the 
kingdom,  is,  as  Blackstone  remarks,  "  u  mere  fiction,  yet  the 
Norman  interpreters  gave  a  very  different  construction  to  this 
proceeding,  and  thereupon  took  a  handle  to  introduce  not 
only  the  rigorous  doctrines  which  prevailed  in  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy,  but  also  such  fruits  and  dependencies,  such  hard- 
ships and  services,  as  were  never  known  to  other  nations."' 
King  Alfred,  about  the  year  900,  composed  a  book  of  like 
nature,  of  which  this  was  in  some  measure  a  copy.^ 

That  false  returns  were  made  by  the  commissioners  in  some 
instances,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Con- 
queror, is  now  universally  admitted.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
this  circumstance,  the  authority  of  Doornaday-Book,  in  point  of 
tenure,  has  never  been  permitted  to  be  called  in  question  ;  for 
instance,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  distinguish  whether 
lands  held  in  ancient  Demesne,  or  in  what  other  manner,  re- 
course has  always  been  had  to  Doomsday-Book  exclusively,  to 
determine  the  doubt.     "  The  tallages,"  says  Madox,  "  formerly 

'   C'omm.  V.it.  11.  p.  61.  ^  Gicwrt  AnIumUia,  Vol,  I.  Pre&cp,  p.  TS. 
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asses.sed  upon  the  kings  tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  were 
usually  greater  than  the  tallages  upon  persons  in  the  counties 
at  large ;  and,  therefore,  when  persons  were  wrongfully  tallaged 
with  those  in  ancient  demesne,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  petition 
the  Crown  to  be  tallaged  with  the  community  of  the  county  at 
large.  Upon  this,  the  King's  writ,  issued  to  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  acquit  the  party  aggrieved  of  such  tallage,  in 
case,  upon  search  of  Doomsday-Book^  the  Barons  found  the 
lands  were  not  in  ancient  demesne/'^  I  mention  this  fact, 
because,  according  to  our  best  antiquaries,  it  was  the  definitive 
authority  of  this  book  that  suggested  its  name, — its  decisions, 
like  those  at  the  Day  of  Judgment^  [of  Doom^  admitting  of 
no  appeal.  Stowe,  indeed,  gives  a  difierent  account  of  its  appel- 
lation, deriving  it  from  a  corruption  oiDomua  Z^e^Book, — a  title 
which  he  supposes  it  to  have  acquired  from  its  being  formerly 
deposited  in  the  king's  treasury,  in  a  place  of  the  church  of 
Westminster  called  Domus  Dei,  The  former  etymology,  how- 
ever, is  generally  considered  as  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

This  great  national  record  was  kept,  till  a  few  yeara  ago, 
under  three  different  locks  and  keys, — one  in  the  custody  of  the 
treasurer,  and  the  others  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  Chapter-House  at 
Westminster,  where  it  may  be  consulted,  on  paying  a  trifling 
fee  to  the  proper  officers.^ 

It  is  not  easily  conceivable  for  what  reason  the  Economists 
of  France  should  have  added  to  the  other  strong  objections  to 
which  their  project  is  liable,  the  difficulty  of  periodical  surveys 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  now  described,  when,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  same  purpose  might  be  answered,  in  all  essential 
respects,  by  a  registration  of  leases.  In  general,  they  seem  to 
consider  a  Cadastre  of  the  whole  kingdom  as  a  step  essentially 
necessary  for  an  equitable  imposition  of  their  territorial-tax  ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  demanded  of  the  States-General  in  many 

'  Quoted  by  Grose,  [ut  nipra,]  p.  81 .      in  difierent  conntrics  of  modern  Europe, 

floc  Smith,  Vol.   III.  p.  222  ;  [Weaith 
'Grose,  [Ibid.]   p.   82.      For  some      q/A^a<io»M,  Book  V.  cbap.  ii.;  Vol.  III. 
details  with  respect  to  other  valuations       p.  270,  «e//.,  tenth  edition.] 

VOL.  IK.  g 
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of  the  Cahiers  at  the  commencenicnt  of  the  late  Revolution. 
The  enorraoiia  expense  of  such  an  ojwration  hixs  not  been, 
always  Bwfficiently  attended  to,  although  wo  are  in  possession' 
of  some  authentic  documents  to  assist  us  in  forming  an  estimate 
The  Cotiasfre  of  Limousin  (we  arc  assured)  cost  £113,355,  at 
which  rate  it  ia  computed  that  a  similar  one  for  the  whole 
kingdom  would  amount  to  £3,628,800.  A  very  intelligenl 
writer  (M.  Meunier')  asserts,  that  it  would  furnish  employment 
to  upwards  of  3000  engineers  during  eighteen  years ;  and  yet 
M.  lo  Trosne,  in  explaining  the  Econonucol  system,  proposes  that 
this  operation  should  be  repeated  every  nine  years-^J  "  There 
is  no  country,"  says  he,  "where  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  aa 
inventory  of  all  the  territory  in  the  most  complete  detail, — to 
register  every  portion  of  land, — to  be  acijuainted  with  the 
changes  it  undergoes, — to  value  the  reveune  it  yields,  and 
where  (if  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  for  perpetuity,  an  eqnal 
and  proportional  tax)  it  is  not  indispejwable,  to  ascertain,  from 
time  to  time,  the  fluctuations  to  which  this  revenue  is  liable."' 
He  afterwards  explains  himself  more  precisely,  by  asserting  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  new  valuation  every  nine  years; 
and  finds  fault  with  the  King  of  Sardinia's  Cadastre,  because 
the  valuation  has  never  been  renewed. 

The  survey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia,  which  was  perfected 
noon  after  the  peace  1748,  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  survey  of  tlie  Duchy  of  Milan, 
which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  was  not  perfected 
till  after  1760.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  that 
has  ever  been  made. 

A  continual  and  painful  attention,  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, to  all  the  variations  in  the  state  and  produce  of  every 
different  farm  in  a  large  territoiy,  is  (as  Mr.  Smith  observes)* 
a  thing  so  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  government,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  he  of  long  continuance  in  any  country ;  and  if  it 

'  Eitai  itvn  Meihodt  GiairaU   3  p,  xir.  ((jiiolcJ  ly  Ymiiig,  (NJiupni,]  p. 

ttlendrtla  ConnaitiaMfadn\'<^lleliri.  530.  | 

•  Yoimg"*  Frtnuv,  [i  522  »  j  \r-nkh  o/Kntitmt,  Book  V.  clisp.  I 

'  Li^  Truroe,  Ad.  Prov.  T.mi.  I.  pref.  ii. ;  Vi.l.  IIT.  p.  !72,  Iciitb  i^dilion.) 
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were  continued,  it  would  probably,  in  the  long  run,  occasion 
ranch  more  trouble  and  vexation  than  it  can  possibly  bring 
relief  to  the  contributors.  An  attention  of  this  kind,  however, 
is  actually  exerted  by  the  Gk)vernment  of  Prussia,  of  Bohemia, 
of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

[suBSBCT.  il] — Taxes  which  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  Bent, 

but  to  the  Produce  of  Land. 

The  land-taxes,  which  have  been  hitherto  under  considera- 
tion, though  very  different  in  their  nature,  and  proceeding  on 
very  different  principles,  yet  agree  in  one  important  particular, 
that  they  are  understood  to  bear  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
either  to  what  now  is,  or  to  what  was  at  some  former  period, 
the  actual  rent  of  the  land.  On  the  latter  supposition,  they  are 
liable  to  no  variation,  but  continue  for  ever  to  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  an  established  rule.  On  the  former  supposition,  varia- 
tions in  the  tax  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
country;  but  as  these  variations  are  confined  to  the  periods 
when  the  leases  are  renewed,  the  occasions  of  irritation  will 
occur  but  seldom,  and  will  not  present  a  source  of  constant  or 
of  habitual  grievance  to  the  body  of  the  people. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  land-taxes  of  a 
different  description, — taxes  which  are  not  understood  to  bear 
any  fixed  proportion  to  the  rent,  but  which  vary  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  accidental  produce.  The  Church  Tithe, 
as  it  is  levied  in  England  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
where  the  hierarchy  exists,  affords  an  example  of  this  mode  of 
taxation. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  with  respect  to  all  taxes  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  that,  although  they  may  be  paid,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  farmer,  they  are  finally  paid  by  the  land- 
lord ;  the  farmer  always  computing  the  average  value  of  aU 
the  taxes  before  he  agrees  with  the  landlord  for  the  rent. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  fact,  taxes  upon  rent,  but  falling  upon 
it  (as  will  immediately  appear)  in  a  very  irregular  and  arbi- 
trary manner. 
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As  the  qiinlities  of  landa  are,  in  all  countricB,  extremely 
different  iu  different  situatioiin,  it  follows  manifestly,  tiiat  the 
produce  alone  can  never  furnish  a  standard  for  estimating 
equitably  the  rent  which  the  cidtivator  is  able  to  jmy, — inas- 
much us  tlje  produce  bears  no  determinate  proportion  to  the 
expense  of  raising  it  Some  lands  are  proper  for  bearing  rich 
crops  of  grain  ;  others  are  comparatively  sterile ;  some  produce 
pasture,  others  forest ;  the  revenue  of  Bomc  consists  in  wine,  iu 
mines,  and  in  various  otlicr  productions,  which  cost,  some  more, 
some  less  expense,  to  cultivate.  Ono  field  of  corn  cannot  pay 
the  proprietor  above  one-fourth  of  the  grain  it  produces ; 
another  cannot  pay  above  one-fifth  ;  a  third  may  pay  with  ease 
one-third ;  the  fields  about  Padua  (according  to  Sir  James 
Steuarl)*  pay  one-half;  grass  fields  pay  still  more;  and  rich 
hay  fields  will  pay  in  some  places  two-thirds,  and  even  three- 
fourths.  How,  tlien,  is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  equality 
in  a  tox  which  carries  off,  indiscriminately,  a  certain  portion  of  I 
the  fniit6  ?  Yet  such  is  tlie  operation  of  the  tithe,  which  takes, 
without  distinction,  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  iu  which  is  compre- 
hended the  tithe  of  all  the  industry  and  expense  bestowed  in 
bringing  it  forward. 

The  tifke  is  also  a  great  discouragement  both  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  landlord,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer ;  i 
neither  of  whom  can  be  supposed  to  possess  tlrnt  spirit  of  enter- 
prise wliich  would  naturally  be  inspired  by  the  jirospcct  of 
enjoying,  undiminislicd,  the  ameliorations  resulting  from  their 
advances  and  their  industry,  The  idea  of  sharing  these  profitd 
with  the  Church  which  advances  nothing,  contributes  to  rendi-r 
this  tax  more  peculiarly  vexatious. 

In  stating  these  general  principles,  I  would  by  no  means  bo  J 
understood  to  join  in  the  illil»eral  abuse  which  has  been  so  often  ' 
bestowed  on  the  clergy,  all  over  Europe,  fnr  their  supposed 
rapacity,  in  exacting  what  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries 
have  dcstineii  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
To  an  unfortunate  class,  in  juirticular,  of  this  order,  (I  mean 
the  late  clergy  of  France,)  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge  the 
■  \Piiifieal  aCamonKj,  Book  V.  cl.aj.  x\. ;   Win-ltt,  Vtit.  H'.,  p  aSfl.  Hi-} 
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moderation  and  liberality  they,  in  general,  displayed  in  collecting 
their  revenues.  "  Though  the  ecclesiastical  tenth,"  says  Arthur 
Young,  "was  levied  in  France  more  severely  than  usual  in 
Italy,  yet  was  it  never  exacted  with  such  greediness  as  is  at 
present  the  disgrace  of  England.  When  taken  in  kind,  no 
such  thing  was  known,  in  any  part  of  France  where  I  made 
inquiries,  as  a  tenth ;  it  was  always  a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth, 
or  even  a  twentieth  of  the  produce.  And  in  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  did  a  new  article  of  culture  pay  anything:  thus, 
turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  chicoree,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.,  paid 
nothing.  In  many  parts  meadows  were  exempted ;  silk-worms 
everywhere.  Olives  in  some  places  paid ;  in  more  they  did  not. 
On  cows  and  on  wool  nothing  was  levied.  On  lambs,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first.  Such  mildness,"  he  adds,  "  in  the 
levy  of  the  odious  tax,  is  absolutely  unknown  in  England."^ 
Even  in  this  last  country,  however,  the  charge  against  the 
clergy  has  been  carried  much  too  far.  A  very  candid  and 
well-informed  writer  (Mr.  Baron  Maseres)  assures  us,  that 
"  lay  impropriators  are  generally  much  more  inclined  to  exact 
high  rents  for  the  tithes  that  are  due  to  them,  than  the  parochial 
clergy,  notwithstamding  the  obloquy  too  often  thrown  upon  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  avaricious  conduct  of  a  very  small 
number  of  them.  The  person,"  continues  the  same  author, 
"  who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  insisted  upon  receiving  his  full  tithe 
from  a  piece  of  ground  near  Famham  in  Surrey,  that  had  been 
converted  into  a  hop-ground,  at  great  expense,  (in  consequence 
of  which  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
not  carried,)  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  a  lay-impropriator,  and 

a  very  rich  man,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  East 
Indies."^ 

In  reprobating  the  tithe,  therefore,  as  a  pernicious  mode  of 
taxation,  I  rest  nothing  on  the  defects  which  some  have  as- 
cribed to  the  ecclesiastical  character,  but  entirely  on  those  con- 
sequences which  are  inseparable  from  such  a  burden,  by  what- 
ever description  of  persons  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  levied. 

*  Travels  in  France,  p.  537.  derate   Reformer,  hif  a  Friend  to  the 

«  See  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  TU  Mo-       Church  of  England]  (White,  1794.) 
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It  18  remarkable,  that  tiotwithetaDding  these  consequences  of 
which  Europe  has  bo  loitg  had  experience,  and  which  are  too 
obviuuB  to  require  particular  illustration,  advocates  have 
been  found  for  this  very  plao  of  taxing  the  produce  of  land,  as 
the  most  expedient  system  according  to  which  laud-taxea  con 
he  ioiitosed.  A  proposal  of  this  sort  was  made  to  the  French 
Govemnient  in  1(399,  by  the  celebrated  Marichal  dc  Vauhan, 
who  wished  to  abolish  the  Tailk,  (as  it  was  paid  under  the  old 
establishment,)  together  with  the  capilation^  Industrie^  and  all 
the  other  taxes  committed  to  the  management  of  the  iuten- 
dants ;  and  to  establish,  in  their  stead,  what  he  called  a  royal 
tenth,  {diTne  royah ;)  meaning  by  this  term,  a  proiwrtion  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  similar  to  what  is  established  in 
favour  of  the  clergy.  This  he  proposed  to  lay  on,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  State,  from  one-twentieth  part  to  oue- 
tcoth,  upon  every  article  of  the  grots  produce  of  the  land  over 
all  France.  The  circumstances  which  suggested  this  project, 
(the  greater  part  of  which  arot^e  from  the  pecidiar  system  of 
taxation  in  his  own  countiy,)  and  also  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  tfl  ite  execution,  are  fully  Btated  by  Sir  JameR 
Stouart* 

In  many  parts  of  Asia,  the  state  is  principallj  supported  by 
a  land-tax  proportioned  to  the  produce.  In  China,  it  consists 
in  a  tenth  part,  but  tliis  tenth  is  so  very  moderately  estimated 
in  many  provinces,  as  not  to  exceed  a  thirlielh.  The  land-tax 
wliich  used  to  be  jmid  to  the  Mahometan  Government  of  Ben- 
gal, before  that  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  East- 
India  Comiwiny,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  produce  ;  and  the  same  proijortion  is  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  hind-lax  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

In  consequence  of  this  system  of  taxation,  it  is  pretended, 
that  in  Asia,  the  Sovereign  is  interested  in  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
have  this  effect  iu  some  degree,  by  leading  him  to  extend  the 
market  as  far  ua  he  can,  by  means  of  roads  and  navigable 
canals.  But  the  lithe  of  the  Church  is  divided  into  such  small 
•  [I'uUlia.l  tiiowm.;/,  Cwl  V  tlinii.  «. ,   HWi*,  Vol.  IV.  |ip.  283-398.) 
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portiona,  that  no  one  of  the  proprietors  can  have  any  interest 
analogous  to  this,  and  therefore  its  necessary  inconveniences  are 
not  redeemed  by  any  such  indirect  advantage. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied  either  in 
kind,  or,  according  to  a  certain  valuation,  in  money.  The 
former  mode  may  be  advantageous  to  the  parson  of  a  parish 
who  can  oversee,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  collection  of  what  is 
due  to  him ;  but  would  be  necessarily  attended  with  loss  to  a 
Sovereign,  from  the  depredations  of  his  tax-gatherers. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  in  money, 
may  be  levied  according  to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  the 
market  price ;  or,  according  to  some  fixed  valuation,  (a  bushel 
of  wheat,  for  example,  being  always  valued  at  one  and  the  same 
money  price,  whatever  the  state  of  the  market  may  be.)  The 
produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way,  will  vary  only  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  the  real  produce  of  the  land.  That 
levied  in  the  latter  way,  will  vary,  not  only  according  to  the 
variations  in  the  produce,  but  according  to  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  standard  of  the  coin. 

When  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  full  compen- 
sation for  all  tax  on  produce,  the  tax  becomes,  like  the  land-tax 
of  England.  Such  is  the  modus  taken  in  lieu  of  tithes  in  many 
parishes ;  and  which,  as  it  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  rent 
of  land,  has  no  tendency  either  to  encourage  or  discourage 
improvement^ 

[sect,  in.] — TAXES  UPON  THE  RENT  OP  H0nSE& 

Another  species  of  rent  yet  remains  to  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  taxation ;  I  mean  the  rent  of  housea.  This  differs 
from  a  Umdrrenb  in  one  essential  circumstance :  that  the  former 
is  drawn  from  an  unproductive^  the  latter  from  a  productive 
subject ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  rent  which  is  paid  for  the 
use  of  a  house,  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source  of 

'  See  what  Smith  says  of  the  tiihea  in      — and  Francis's  observation  quoted  in 
Bengal,— [  WedUh  of  Nationt,  Book  V.      Boyd's  Justice  ofPmee. 
chap.  i. ;  Vol.  U.  p.  279,  tenth  edition,] 
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Kvt^iiiic.  In  60  far,  therefore,  as  a  tax  upon  houae-reiit  falU  on 
the  inbabitantfi,  it  is  one  of  those  taxes  whtc}i  Qiitet  fall  iudis- 
criminately  u])oii  all  the  three  sources  of  revenue  formerly 
mentioned,  and  is  properly  to  be  classed  with  the  tares  imposed 
on  cojiaumable  commodities. 

In  treating  of  these,  it  will  appear  afterwards,  that  the  general 
principle  which  has  served  to  recommend  them  to  modern 
statesmen  is,  that  they  afford  the  most  practicable  mode  of 
taxing  revenue,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tax  proportion- 
ably  by  any  direct  imposition.  The  revenue,  it  is  supposed, 
will  in  most  coses  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  expense  j  and 
the  expense  is  measured  by  the  consumable  commodities  on 
which  it  is  laid  out.  This  general  principle  applies  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  article  of  consumption  which  may  be  assumed 
with  so  great  confiJence,  as  a  scale  for  estimating  the  whole 
expenditure  of  an  individual.  A  proportional  tax  on  it  might 
(in  Mr.  Smith's  opinion)  produce  a  mora  considerable  revenue 
than  has  been  hitherto  drawn  from  it  in  any  part  of  Europe,* 

Ground-renta  (although  they  have  hitherto  not  been  sub- 
jected in  any  country  of  Europe  to  a  separate  tax)  are  a  still 
more  proper  object  of  taxation  than  the  rent  of  bouses.  Such 
a  tax  would  fall  altogether  uiion  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent, 
(who  may  always  be  presumed  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
monopoly,)  and  would  have  no  effect  to  raise  the  i-ent  of  bouses, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  even  although  they  should  advance 
the  tax  in  the  first  instance,  would  indemnify  themselvt-s  by 
the  fall  in  the  ground-rents  which  the  tax  would  necessarily 


Another  consideration  strongly  recommends  this  species  of 
revenue  as  a  fit  object  of  taxation,  that  it  is  enjoyed  vntbout 
any  attention  exerted  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  depends 
almost  entirely  on  local  causes  connected  with  the  general 
administration  of  the  country.  In  this  respect,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  which  depends,  partly 
at  least,  on  the  good  or  bad  management  of  the  landlord. 

•  I  H'tallh  <•/ Notion,.  B.wL  V,  ,\,„f.  ». ;  Vi.l.  III.  (■  2S3.  lonlb  «.lili..n.J 
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[sect.  I  V.J — TAXES  UPON  PROFIT,  OR  UPON  THE  REVENUE  ARISING 

FROM  BTOCIL 

[suBSECT.  I. — Taxes  upon  Profit  in  General] 

The  revenue  arising  from  Stock  divides  itself  into  two  parts  ; 
(1.)  that  which  pays  interest  to  the  owner  of  the  stock  ;  and, 
(2.)  that  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  paying 
the  interest. 

Of  these  two  parts  of  Profit  the  latter  is  evidently  a  subject 
not  taxable  directly.  It  is  a  compensation  for  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  employing  the  stock,  and  which,  if  the  employer  did 
not  receive,  he  would  discontinue  the  employment  If  he  was 
taxed  directly  in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  he  must  either 
raise  the  rate  of  profit,  or  pay  less  interest.  In  the  former  case, 
the  tax  would  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlord  or  by  the  con- 
sumer, according  as  the  Stock  was  employed  in  farming  or  in 
mercantile  speculations.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tax  would  fall 
on  the  interest  of  money. 

At  first  view,  the  interest  of  money  would  seem  to  be  a  sub- 
ject as  fit  for  direct  taxation  as  the  rent  of  land ;  but  two 
circumstances  create  a  wide  distinction  between  them: — (I.) 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which  any  man  possesses 
can  never  be  a  secret,  whereas  the  whole  amount  of  his  capital 
can  scarce  ever  be  exactly  ascertained,  and,  if  it  could,  would 
be  found  liable  to  continual  variations. — (2.)  Land  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  removed,  whereas  Stock  easily  may.  A  tax, 
therefore,  which  tended  to  drive  away  stock  from  any  country, 
would  tend  to  dry  up  every  source  of  revenue.  The  profits  of 
stock,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  removal.  Hence,  the  loose  manner  in  which 
stock  is  estimated  by  those  nations,  who  have  attempted  to  tax 
the  revenue  arising  from  it.  In  England,  for  example,  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  are  not  rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half 
their  actual  value,  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  is  scarce  rated 
at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  actual  value.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  tax  can  be  levied  according  to  any  estimate  ap- 
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proacfaiiig  to  the  truth,  without  so  severe  an  laquisition  into 
tJie  circumstances  of  individuals,  as  would  be  iacunsistent  with 
the  maimer  and  spirit  of  a,  mcrcaDtile  country. 


[SDBSECT.  II.] — Taxes  upon  the  Profit  of  Particular 

Employments. 

The  taxes  on  Profit,  wluch  we  have  been  now  consi<lering, 
are  supposed  to  be  levied  on  it  merely  as  arising  from  Stock, 
without  any  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  employed ; 
beeides  these,  however,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  some  couutries 
to  impose  extraordinary  taxes  on  tlie  profits  which  particular 
emplo)'menls  of  stock  produce  ;  sometimes  on  the  profits  de- 
rived from  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  sometimes  on  those 
arising  from  agriculture.  Of  the  former  kind  are,  in  England, 
the  tax  upon  hawkers  and  pedlara,  that  upon  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a 
license  to  retail  ale  and  spirituons  liquors. 

A  tax  upon  the  profits  of  stock  must  always  fall  finally  upon 
the  consumers,  and  if  it  is  proportioned  to  the  trade  of  the 
dealer,  occasions  no  oppression  to  him.  When  it  is  not  so 
proportioned,  but  is  the  same  upon  all  dealers,  though,  in  this 
case,  too,  it  is  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  yet  it  favours  the 
great,  and  occasions  some  oppression  to  the  small  dealer. 

The  tax  known  under  the  old  French  Government  by  the 
title  of  the  Personal  TaiUe,  affords  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance that  has  occurred  in  modem  Europe,  of  a  tax  upon  the 
profits  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture. 

During  the  disorderly  period  when  the  Feodid  Government 
subsisted  in  vigour,  the  great  weight  of  taxation  fell  on  tho.°c 
whoso  weakness  loft  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign. 
Hence  the  taxes  which,  in  some  countries,  were  confined  to 
lands  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure,  and  which,  iii 
others,  were  laid  on  the  supposed  profits  of  all  those  who  farmed 
lands  belonging  to  other  people,  whatever  might  be  the  tenure 
by  which  the  proprietors  held  them.  In  the  former  case,  the 
laillc   was  said   to   be   rcul,   \a    the    latter    to   be  jiersonal. 
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Examples  of  both  were  to  be  found  under  the  monarchy  of 
France^  and  they  are  both  liable  to  strong  objections^  although, 
of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive. 

When  a  tax  is  imposed  on  the  profits  of  stock  in  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  careful  that  the  tax  should  fall 
on  the  consumer.  But  when  a  tax  is  imposed  on  the  profits  of 
stock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  must  fall  finally  upon  the 
landlord.  The  more  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way 
of  tax,  the  less  he  can  afiford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent 
Although,  therefore,  a  tax  of  this  kind,  imposed  during  the 
currency  of  a  lease,  may  distress  or  even  ruin  the  fanner,  it 
must  always  fall  upon  the  landlord  when  the  lease  is  renewed. 

In  countries  where  the  personal  taiUe  takes  place,  the  farmer 
is  commonly  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  stock  which  he  appears 
to  employ  in  cultivation.  He  therefore  cultivates  with  the 
most  wretched  instruments  of  husbandry  that  he  can, — a  mis- 
taken policy,  no  doubt,  on  his  part,  in  many  instances,  but  re- 
sulting naturally  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
The  consequence  is,  that  cultivation  is  discouraged,  to  the  pre- 
judice, more  or  less,  of  the  husbandman  himself,  of  the  landlord, 
and  of  the  public. 

For  an  examination  of  the  other  classes  of  taxes  formerly 
mentioned,  I  must  content  myself  with  referring  to  Mr.  SmitL* 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  my  plan  was  to  state  the 
results  of  the  speculations  of  those  writers  whose  opinions 
have  had,  of  late  years,  the  greatest  practical  influence  on  the 
financial  operations  of  this  country.  But  this  is  a  subject  far 
too  extensive  for  me  to  undertake  at  present 

[sect,  v.— 00KCLU8I0N.] 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  review  of  different  taxes,  I 
have  stated  the  most  important  results  of  the  speculations  of 
those  writers  whose  opinions  have  had,  of  late  years,  the  greatest 
practical  influence  on  the  financial  operations  of  this  country. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  taxes  on  con- 

•  [WeaUh  ofNaiWM,  Book  V.  chap.  iii. ;  Vol.  III.  pp.  311-394,  tenth  edition.] 
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siimptiou   aie   recomiaetided   by   very   peculiar   and   weighty   I 
advantages ; — 1.  MoQuy'  is  thus  drawn  lato  the  Exchequer  out  | 
iif  the  pocket  of  the  subject  without  his  perceiving  it,  the  tax  J 
being  blended  with  the  price  of  the  commodity,     2.  Taxes  on  f 
cou sumption  are,  in  some  measure,  volnutary,  aa  a  man  may  1 
choose  how  far  he  will  use  the  commodity  which  is  taxed,     3. 
Every  exteoeion  of  this  species  of  tax  has  a  tendency  (at  least   I 
within  certain  limits)  to  create  a  new  ability  In  tlie  subject  to 
defray  it;  for  when  a  tax  is  laid  upon  goods  consumed  hy  the 
mass  of  the  people,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the  poor  I 
increase  their  industry  so  as  to  atld  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun-   I 
try,  and  create  a  fund  for  defraying  the  tax,  than  that  Uiey 
retrench  their  living  to  their  own  and  the  public  detriment, 
or  raise  their  wages,  eo  bs  to  make  the  burden  fall  u]>oa  the  I 
rich.     It  has  been  further  urged  iu  favour  of  this  descriptioa  I 
of  taxes,   that  they  have   the   exclusive   merit  of  rectifying  I 
ihctr  own  excesses, — inasmuch  as,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
they  encourage   smuggling,  and  produce  a  deficiency  in  the  f 
revenue," 

Among  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  taxes  on  consumption   I 
are  Necker,  the  Marquis  de  Casaus,  and  Mr.  Young.     The 
last  two  writers  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  they  should  be  I 
substituted  instead  of  the  land-taxes  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  taxes  of  this   i 
nature  are  liable  to  strong  objections,  on  account, — 1,  Of  the   , 
extreme  expense  of  collecting  them ; — 2.  Of  the  severe  restraints   I 
(in  trade  as  well  as  liberty,  whicli  the  collection  of  them  renders 
necessary ; — and  3.  On  account  of  their  tendency  to  hurt  foreign 
trade  by  enhancing  the  price  of  commodities.     In  this  countiy, 
in  particular,  where  this  system  has  been  already  carried  to  a 
very  great  extent,  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  it 
cannot  lje  trusted  to  as  a  means  of  supplying  so  large  a  revenue 
as  is  required,  when  we  attempt  to  raise  a  war  sujiply  without 
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borrowing.  In  a  country,  when  a  small  and  moderate  revenue 
is  to  be  collected  from  a  people  in  a  state  of  increasing  pros- 
perity, the  objections  just  now  mentioned  may  be  more  easily 
obviated. 

In  order  to  levy  so  immense  a  sura  as  the  exigencies  of 
Government  now  require,  recourse  must  be  had  to  taxes  affect- 
ing directly  the  fortunes  of  the  contributors.  But  how  such  a 
tax  is  to  be  imposed  is  a  different  question, — ^and  a  question  of 
very  difficult  solution.  The  consideration  of  it,  it  would  be 
obviously  improper  for  me  to  introduce  in  this  place.  A  late 
writer  (and  one,  too,  whose  political  views  are  understood  to 
be  extremely  favourable  to  the  existing  Administration  of 
Great  Britain)  has  employed  his  ingenuity  in  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  project  of  a  territorial  tax  on  the  plan  of  the  French 
Economists,  But  on  this  idea,  which  is  not  very  likely  to 
attract  much  attention  in  this  country,  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  enlarge  at  present,  more  particularly,  as  I  propose  to 
examine  afterwards,  at  some  length,  the  arguments  which  have 
been  offered  both^^  and  against  it 

I  shall  also  pass  over,  without  examination,  another  project 
of  taxation,  which  has  been  lately  carried  into  effect  in  Great 
Britain, — I  mean  the  tax  upon  income,  as  I  am  always  un- 
willing to  touch  upon  any  questions  which  are  conected  with 
the  political  discussions  of  the  times.  The  arguments,  besides, 
which  have  been  alleged  on  both  sides,  cannot  fail  to  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  all  my  hearers. 

Two  other  projects,  which  are  not  so  generally  known,  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  and  ability 
with  which  they  have  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
public.  The  first  (which  was  publbhed  in  1795)  is  explained 
in  a  Pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bcntham,  entitled  Supply  without  Bur- 
then,  or  Escheat  vice  Taxation,  &c.  The  other  is  of  a  very 
late  date,  (having  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,) 
and  has  for  its  object  to  '^  impose  a  tax  in  perpetuity  on  all 
property,  entailed  or  unentailed,  settled  or  unsettled,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  passes  by  succession,"  [its  title  being.  Hints 
toiaards  an  Improved  System  of  Taxation,  &c.  1799.] 


[BOOK    THIRD.] 


[OF  THE  POOR— THEIB  MAINTENANCE.] 


(Tnierpotalum  Jrom  Notes.) — Having  been  employed,  for 
some  time  past,  in  tracing  the  sources  of  national  opulence,  our 
attention  ia  naturally  directed,  in  the  next  place,  to  that  unfor- 
tunate class  of  men,  who,  in  consequence  either  of  the  imper- 
fections of  our  social  institutions,  or  of  the  evils  necessarily 
connected  with  the  present  constitution  of  humanity,  are  left 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  subject 
is  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself,  considered  in  relation  merely 
to  the  order  of  men  who  are  its  imraediato  objects ;  but  it 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still  more  interesting  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  general  system  of  Political 
Economy.  In  treating  of  tliis  subject,  I  shall  begin  first  with 
a  tihort  historical  sketch  of  tlic  origin  and  progress  of  the  Poor- 
Uws  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  and  shall  afterwards  proceed 
to  some  inquiries  and  speculations  of  a  more  general  nature. 


[CHAPTER  I.] 
[inSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  POOR-LAWS.) 

[sect.  r. — OF  THE  ENGLISH  POOK-LAW8.] 

From  the  review  which  I  am  now  to  offer,  it  will  appear 
with  what  extreme  difficulty  tliis  branch  of  legislation  is  accom- 
panied, and  how  frequently  the  best  intended,  and,  apparently, 
most  wiBcly-coneerted  schemes  have  been  found  to  aggravate 
the  evils  which  they  were  meant  to  remedy.     Such  a  review. 
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while  it  serves  to  animate  our  wishes  for  the  improvement  of 
what  is  defective  or  erroneous  in  the  established  system,  will  be 
no  less  useful  in  moderatmg  our  confidence  in  the  most  plausi- 
ble plans  that  may  be  proposed  with  that  view.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  shall  not  be  very  forward  in  suggesting  any  ideas  of 
my  own  on  this  subject  I  shall  aim  rather  at  giving  a  useful 
direction  to  your  future  inquiries,  contenting  myself  at  present, 
with  remarking,  in  general,  the  striking  illustration  which  this 
subject  afibrds  of  the  danger  of  multipljring  unnecessarily  the 
objects  of  law,  by  attempting  to  secure  artificially,  by  the 
wisdom  of  man,  those  beneficent  ends  which  are  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  wisdom  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  to  those  alone  who  study  Political  Economy, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  legislation, 
that  this  is  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation.  Every  indi- 
vidual in  a  private  capacity,  is  daily  induced  by  the  impulse  of 
compassion  to  administer  assistance  to  the  indigent,  and  needs 
some  general  principles  to  guide  his  benevolence,  without  which 
he  may  be  in  danger  of  counteracting  the  purposes  which  he 
wishes  to  serve.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  these  pre- 
vents many  from  doing  the  good,  which  they  would  be  both 
willing  and  able  to  do,  if  they  had  some  fixed  and  acknowledged 
rule  of  conduct.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising ;  for  there  is  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  private  offices  of  duty  in  which  men  have 
been  more  misled  from  the  general  advantage  of  society,  by 
false  and  partial  views,  than  in  the  administration  of  individual 
charity.  To  the  justness  of  this  remark,  every  country  of 
Europe  bears  witness,  in  the  numberless  establishments  founded 
in  the  dark  ages,  by  the  pious  charity  of  individuals.  In  the 
present  times,  however,  the  charity  both  of  individuals  and  of 
the  State  ought  to  be  regulated  by  views  of  general  and 
permanent  interest,  not  by  any  view  of  partial  or  temporary 
advantage. 

I  had  formerly  occasion  [supra^  Vol.  I.  p.  113]  to  take  notice 
of  the  servile  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  men  all  over 
Europe,  for  a  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  difierent  Boman  provinces;  and  more  particu- 
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larly,  I  observed,  tliat  during  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, slaves  seem  everywhere  to  have  formed  the  most  numerous 
rank  in  the  community.  While  this  continued  to  be  the  casc^  J 
that  order  of  men  which  ia  called  the  begging  poor,  could  not  I 
have  an  existence.  The  obligation  to  serve  another  for  life,  im- 
plies a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  master  to  BUpply  bis  slava  1 
with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  a  regard  to  hia  own  intereat  I 
will  usually  secure  the  fulfiiment  of  this  obligation,  though  in 
times  of  general  scarcity  it  is  possible  that  the  labouring  classes 
may  be  exposed  to  severe  hardships.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  remark  here,  that  this  consideration  docs  not  lead  to  any 
conclusion  favourable  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  opposes 
a  great  and  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  opulence  and 
population  of  a  country.  The  number  of  in<1ividuals  to  whom  it 
secures  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  bears  no  proporlion  to  those 
who,  under  a  more  lilieral  system  of  policy,  would  have  enjoyed 
many  of  its  comforts  and  accommodations.  Where  nil  men 
have  the  prospect  of  l>ettcring  their  condition,  we  may  exi)ect 
to  find  some  unfortunate  adventurers ;  and  although  it  will 
always  be  the  object  of  a  wise  Legislature  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  these,  yet  the  existence  of  indigence  and  of  those  other 
calamities  which  are  its  usual  concomitants,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  decisive  proof  that  the  labouring  oi-ders  liave  already 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  domestic 
masters,  and  that  they  have  entered  on  that  career  which  is  | 
gradually  to  raise  them  to  a  more  elevated  rank. 

This  reflection,  while  it  furnishes  a  satisfactoiy  answer  to  j 
those  arguments  in  favour  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  are 
foiuided  on  a  comparison  lietween  the  situation  of  the  begging 
poor  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  the  negroes  in  our  West  | 
India  colonies,  may  serve  to  reconcile  us  to  those  partial  evils 
which  appear  to  he  the  inseparable  attendants  of  national  opu- 
lence; not  that  I  would  willingly  grant  in  its  fullest  extent 
the  truth  of  the  remark  on  which  these  observations  proceed. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  subject  to  trace  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  practice  of  villanage  gradually  wore  out  in 
England.     One   circumslaoee,   unquestionably,  which   contri- 
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buted  very  powerfully  to  the  rise  of  the  lower  orders,  was  the 
endeavours  of  the  different  sovereigns  from  Henry  II.,  to 
counterbalance  the  overgrown  weight  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
by  encouraging  the  manumission  of  bondsmen,  and  taking  the 
towns  under  their  protection.  This  policy  was  pursued  with 
great  steadiness  by  Edward  IIL  during  his  long  and  vigorous 
reign ;  nor  was  it  abandoned  under  the  feeble  administration 
of  his  successor,  Bichard  II.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in^ 
the  course  of  this  last  reign  that  the  most  general  emancipation 
of  bondsmen  took  place. 

This  sudden  emancipation  of  the  lower  orders,  produced  the 
consequences  which  might  have  been  expected.  Bestored  all 
at  once  to  their  natural  rights,  without  being  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  liberty,  they  felt  an  impatience  of  all  legal  restraint 
Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  laws,  however  rigorously 
executed,  to  correct  these  disorders,  at  a  period  when  the  arts 
and  manufactures  furnished  employment  to  so  very  small  a 
proportion  of  the  people.  These  consequences  were  felt  even 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and  still  more  under  the  weak 
administration  of  his  successor,  in  whose  time,  we  find  in  the 
records  of  Parliament,  numberless  complaints  of  the  vagrants, 
rogues,  and  deserters  of  their  service,  who  were  wandering  over 
the  country  doing  mischief,  &c  In  1376,  the  year  before 
Edward's  death,  the  Commons  made  a  great  complaint,  that 
masters  were  obliged  to  give  their  servants  great  wages,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  running  away ;  that  many  of  them  who 
left  their  service  became  sturdy  beggars,  who  infested  the  king- 
dom, &C. ;  to  remedy  which  evils,  they  proposed  "  That  no  relief 
should  be  given  to  those  who  are  able  to  work,  within  boroughs 
or  in  the  country;  that  vagrant  beggars,  and  staff-strikers, 
should  be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  return  home  to  work ; 
and  that  whoever  harboured  any  runaway  servant  in  his  service, 
should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10."*  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  King  assented  to  this  proposal ;  bnt,  as  Sir  Frederic 
Morton  Eden  observes,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  groundwork  of 
a  subsequent  statute,  and  shows  the  early  opinion  of  Parliament 

•  [Eden'9  State  of  the  Poor,  1797,  Book  I.  chap.  i. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  42,  aeq.] 
VOL.  IX.  R 
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on  the  subject  of  mendicity.  It  is  in  this  statute  that  be^nn 
are  firut  mL-atioDed ;  and  from  the  language  used,  tliey  appear 
chietly  to  have  lived  iu  towns  and  burghs,  where  the  priucipal 
part  of  tlie  national  wealth  was  concentrated.  Of  the  progress 
wliich  these  eviU  rapidly  made,  some  idea  may  l)e  formed  Ixom 
a  etatnte  paAsed  at  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  reign, 
(let  Richard  II.)  Uy  this  Act,  the  excesses  of  the  viUaine  were 
represeeil  by  severe  punishments,  their  farther  emancipation 
checked,  and  every  method  employed  by  the  great  barons  to 
prevent  others  from  becoraing  free;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Bichard  II.,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  law, 
that  no  villiiin  should  be  aUowed  to  eend  his  son  to  school 
memorable  inKtaoce  of  that  short-mghted  policy,  not  without  its 
influence,  alas,  in  our  own  times,  which  attemptH  to  preserve 
the  order  of  society  by  withholding  from  the  people  those  means 
of  intellectual  improvement  which  alone  lay  a  sure  foundation 
for  gooil  morals,  and  peaceable  subordination  to  authority. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  Legislature  found  iteelf 
first  called  upon,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
vagrants,  but  also  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  impotent.  In 
earlier  times,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  villain,  when  unabls 
to  work,  waa  maintained  by  his  lord,  as  the  pauper  now  is  by 
his  parish  ;  and  as  the  number  then  engaged  in  manufactures 
was  comparatively  small,  there  is  great  reason  lo  believe  that 
the  indigent  workmen  were  supported  from  the  funds  of  the 
coqwratiou  or  society  to  which  they  belonged-  By  the  statute 
1388,  among  a  variety  of  other  regulations,  it  is  enacted,  "That 
impotent  beggars  should  continue  in  the  cities  or  villages  where 
tboy  lived  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act;  and  if  the 
inhabitants  of  those  places  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
maintain  them,  they  were  to  be  taken  to  other  towns  within 
the  hundred,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  where  they  were  to 
continue  for  life."*  From  the  langtin^i  of  this  statute,  Sr 
Frwieric  Eden  argues,  "  I  should  infer  Uiat  thu  dinlrict  where 
impotent  beggars  were  directed  to  reside,  was  bound  to  mainttiin 
tliem  ;  and  that  the  justices  of  peace,  who  hod  a  considerable 
•  (iliJ.  p.  *i.] 
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latitude  of  discretionary  power,  in  some  cases  regulated  both 
the  place  of  their  abode,  and  the  amount  of  the  alms  they  were 
to  receive."* 

These  details  may  appear  minute  and  tedious,  but  they  form 
a  very  important  part  of  this  historical  sketch,  as  they  show 
that  the  great  outlines  of  a  scheme  for  the  compulsory  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
originated  in  consequence  of  the  Protestant  Eeformation,  had 
been  conceived  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  The  Act, 
too,  was  confirmed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

During  the  subsequent  reigns,  various  regulations  were  enacted, 
by  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  harsh  provisions  of  former 
statutes  against  vagrants  were  somewhat  moderated ;  and  at 
last,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  they  received  the  sanction  of 
an  express  statuta  The  Protestant  Reformation,  with  some 
other  events  immediately  connected  with  it,  in  particular  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  general,  and 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  the  begging  poor. 
Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  whose  subsistence  depended  on 
the  alms  distributed  at  the  gates  of  the  religious  houses,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  suppression,  were  thrown  at  once 
on  the  bounty  of  their  fellow-citizens,  50,000  monks  were  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  active  exertions  of  industry,  and 
reduced  to  the  same  state  of  dependence  and  indigence.  The 
first  effects,  too,  of  this  violent  and  arbitrary  measure  on  the 
general  industry  of  the  country,  must  have  been  far  from 
favourable.  Instead  of  the  gentle  dominion  of  the  abbots  who, 
with  all  their  vices,  seem  to  have  been  kind  and  indulgent 
landlords,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  great  hospitality 
which  they  exercised  at  home,  consumed  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  on  the  spot,  the  people  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  extortions  of  new  masters,  who  spent 
their  revenues  in  the  capital,  and  to  the  still  more  intolerable 
rapacity  of  their  stewards.  "  Old  Henry  Jenkins  lamented, 
with  reason,  that  the  days  were  over  in  which  he  used  to  be 

*  [Ibid.  p.  61.1 
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invited  to  Uie  Lord  Abbot's  chamber,  to  feast  on  quarters  of  a  1 
yard  of  roast  bceF,  and  wassel  in  a  black  jack :  he  was  probably  , 
not  the  only  sufferer."*     And  though  it  certainly  was  not  de- 
sirable that  the  great  luxury  of  the  monks  should  have  been   ] 
perpetual,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that   the   violence  with 
which  the  remedy  was  applied,  must  have  disordered,  for  a  i 
considerable  time,  the  general  police  of  the  country.     A  prohi- 
bition flgainst  admitting  novices  in  future,  would  have  been  an   I 
equally  efiectual  preventive,  and  would  have  saved  that  injustice   I 
and  cruelty  with  which  the  measure  was  actually  carried  into 
execution. 

When  I  mention  the  Protestant  Beformation,  and  the  sudden 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  as  one  cause  of  the  increase  of 
the  begging  poor,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  admit  with 
some  advocates  of  the  Romau  Catholic  faith,  that  during  the 
Popish  times  beggary  was  attended  with  no  inconvenieneea  to 
the  community  in  general,  the  burden  falling  exclusively  on  the 
religious  houses.  Abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary  is  afforded 
by  the  facta  already  stated.  The  following  document,  however, 
is  so  curious,  that  I  shall  make  no  ajxilogy  for  subjoining  it  aa 
an  additional  confirmation  of  the  same  thing,  more  especially 
SA  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  unreasonableness  of  cert»n 
other  popular  clamours  which  have  been  renewed  in  our  own  i 
times.  It  is  an  extract  from  Lewis's  History  of  the  several 
Transfations  ofiheHoly  Bible,  [1731,]  and  evinces  completely  ' 
the  disorders  which  existed  in  England,  in  consfquence  of  the 
prevalence  of  beggary,  even  when  the  Popish  institutions  sub-  , 
sisted  in  all  their  vigour.  The  passage,  at  the  same  time,  it 
sufficiently  appears,  is  esaggerafetl  in  some  of  its  statements,  as 
well  as  unfounded  in  some  of  its  inferences,  being  the  composi- 
tion of  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Reformed  faith,  at  a  period 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  too  much  heated  to  judge,  or  even 
to  observe,  with  coolness. 

"  Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  next  edition  of 
the  English  Bible,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  wholly  unacceptable 
to  the  reader,  to  observe  to  him  an  historical  passage  in  the 

•  [IbiJ,  Book  I,  .■h«p,  it. ;  Vnl,  1.  |..  ■.17.] 
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Preface  of  Coverdale's,  to  the  Bible  just  now  spoken  of,  relat- 
ing to  the  increase  of  the  poor  here  in  England  ;  and  that  the 
rather,  because  of  the  pompous  boasts  made  by  the  Bomanists 
of  their  charity,  and  the  hard  reflections  made  on  U8  by  them 
for  the  want  of  it,  as  if  the  great  number  of  beggara  were 
owing  to  the  Beformation,  and  particularly  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  as  the  monasteries  were  falsely  called,  ot 
whose  gates  a  professed  Protestant  tells  us,  aU  the  poor  of  the 
nation  were  supported.  But  now  Coverdale  here  appeals  to 
the  senses  of  his  reader,  and  bids  him  lift  up  his  eyes  and  see 
how  great  a  multitude  of  poor  people  runne  thorotoe  every 
toume:  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  these  religious  houses 
were  at  the  very  height  of  their  prosperity.  Sir  Thomas  More 
speaks  of  people's  going  about  sick  of  the  French  pox  and  beg- 
ging with  them,  though  he  adds,  ^  that  thirty  years  ago  there 
were  five  against  one  that  begged  with  them  now/  In  his 
Utopia  he  proposed,  *  That  the  beggars  should,  by  a  law  naade 
on  purpose,  be  all  placed  in  the  convents  of  the  Benedictines, 
since  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  avarice  of  these 
wealthy  abbeys,  who  laid  down  their  arable  lands  to  pasture, 
that  the  number  of  beggars  was  so  much  increased.'  "* 

That  I  may  not  lose  myself  in  a  field  of  such  immense 
extent  as  this,  I  shall  pass  over  the  various  attempts  of  the 
Legislature  to  secure  a  maintenance  to  the  impotent,  and  em- 
ployment to  the  idle  part  of  the  conununity,  during  the  reigns 
of  Edward  YI.  and  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  the  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  passed  in  the  year 
1601,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign; 
which,  having  concentrated  all  l^e  former  laws  relative  to  this 
subject,  has  remained  the  foundation-stone  of  our  present 
establishment 

The  most  important  provisions  of  this  Act  were  copied  ver- 
batim from  an  Act  passed  a  few  years  before,  by  which  four 
overseers  were  directed  in  each  parish,  to  take  measures  for 
setting  poor  children  and  persons,  in  want  of  employment, 

•  [Chap.  ii.  F|K  100-102,  tliird  edition.] 


to  work,  and  for  raising  a  stock  of  materials  for  that  par- 
pose,  &c. 

As  the  distresses  of  the  iioor,  iu  consequence  of  the  scaralaes 
which  prevailed  towards  the  conclnaion  of  the  last  and  hegin- 
niug  of  the  present  century,  have  engaged  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  attention  in  our  timts,  particularly  among  sjieculative 
men,  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  for  me  to  remark  here 
the  extreme  danger  of  being  hurried,  by  the  pressure  of  acci- 
dental or  temporary  evils,  into  measures  which  may  entail  I 
permanent  and  incoiTigible  Kiischiefs  on  the  community.     Tha  1 
consequences  of  the  Act  IflOl  in  England,  during  the  last  two  I 
centuries,  have  been  long  and  deeply  deplored ;  and  they  ara  1 
now  so  interwoven  wilh  the  general  system  of  English  pro-  j 
sperity,  tiiat  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  they  can  he  I 
effectually  remedied.     And  yet  there  are,  I  think,  strong  r 
sons  for  believing  that  this  fatal  Act  arose  entirely  from  the 
severe  hardships  imder  which  the  poor  had  laboured  for  some 
years  previous  to  its  date.     An  unint>n'upted  course  of  scanty 
seasons  and  unfavourable  crops  closed  the  sixteenth,  as  it  has 
since  done  the  seventcentli  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  and  an  i 
ex^imination  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  first  I 
of  these  periods,  may  not  be  uninstmctive  to  many  pertious  I 
even  in  the  present  times, 

"  Id  1587,  wheat  rose  to  £3,  48.  the  quarter;  in  1594,  it  \ 
was  £2,  16s. ;  and  m  1595,  £2,  13s.  the  quarter.— Blome- 
field,  in  his  Hislori/  of  Norfolk,  informs  us,  that  the  scarcity 
of  Norwich  in  the  year  1595,  was  bo  great,  that  the  magis- 
trates were  obliged  to  send  for  a  large  quantity  of  rye  from 
Denmark ;  but  the  winds  hindering  its  coming,  the  project 
was  of  no  service  till  lat«  in  the  year.  When  it  arrived,  it  was 
sold  to  the  poor  at  the  reduced  price  of  4b.  the  bushel.  Thia 
cliaritiible  act  cost  the  corporation  above  £200.  I  subjoin 
Blomefield's  account  of  the  prices  of  several  other  articles  of 
diet  at  Norwich  this  year,  as  it  corroborates  the  assertions  of 
other  historians  respecting  the  deartli  of  this  period :  wheat 
was  £2  the  quarter;  rye,  £1,  lUa. ;  barley,  £1  ;  oatmeal,  £2; 
beef,  3b.  the  stone ;  the  best  slieep,  14s.  a  piece ;  a  lamb,  Ss. ; 
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a  calf,  £1 ;  a  fat  capon,  38.  4d. ;  a  pigeon,  3d. ;  a  rabbit,  8d. ; 
and  cheese,  4d.  the  pound.  Blomefield  adds,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1596  prices  fell ;  *  but  by  reason  of  a  wet  May,  they 
rose  again  to  such  large  prices  that  it  was  a  very  hard  year 
with  the  poor,  and  so  continued  to  the  next  harvest,  when,  by 
God's  mercy,  things  fell,  on  account  of  their  plenty,  to  their 
usual  prices.'"* 

In  1601,  when  the  Act  in  question  was  passed,  the  crop  was 
plentiful,  and  the  seasons  continuing  favourable  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  situation  of  the  poor  became  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  Legislature  exulted  in  the  happy  consequences  of  its 
own  foresight.  It  appears,  however,  from  D'Ewes's  Journal 
that  there  were  a  few  members  who  had  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  only  permanent  foundation  for  plenty  was  to  be 
laid  in  a  prosperous  agriculture.  In  the  debate  on  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  Statute  of  tillage,  a  Mr.  Johnson  made 
a  speech,  the  substance  of  which  is  thus  reported  by  D'Ewes : 
— ^'  In  the  time  of  dearth,  when  we  made  this  Statute,  it  was 
not  considered  that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  us ;  and  now 
com  is  cheap ;  if  too  cheap,  the  husbandman  is  undone,  whom 
we  must  provide  for,  for  he  is  the  staple  man  of  the  kingdom."t 
Another  speaker  who  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  was 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate, 
recommended  as  the  most  e£fectual  plan  for  securing  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  nation,  to  set  tillage  at  liberty. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  number  of  the  receivers  and 
payers  of  parochial  contributions,  immediately  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  poor's-rates,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  form  any  accurate  estimate.  But  it  seems 
highly  probable,  as  Sir  Frederic  Eden  observes,!  that  the  num- 
ber of  poor  receiving  or  wanting  parish  relief,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bore  a 
less  proportion  to  the  other  classes  of  the  nation  than  the 
number  of  those  in  similar  circumstances  does  at  present. 

»  [Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  Book  I.  \  [State  of  the  Poor,  Book  I.  chap.  ii. 

chap.  ii.  Vol.  I.  p.  134.]  Vol.  I.  p.  133.] 

t  [Journal,  p.  674] 


About  the  year  1590,  the  city  of  Loodon  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 160,000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1595,  a  year  of  great 
scarcity,  a  survey  was  made,  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
of  the  number  of  poor  bouseboldere,  who  were  found  to  amoant 
to  4132.  But  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  individuals  in 
each  family  were  included  in  this  enumeration,  or  what  class 
of  persons  was  understood  to  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
hou-seholders.  Making,  however,  a  very  full  allowance  for  these 
omisaions,  we  shall  be  justified  in  supposing,  that  the  increase  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  poor.  The  legal  asseasmenta  and 
voluntary  contributions  now  raised  in  London  for  relief  of  the 
poor,  together  with  the  expense  of  the  many  beneficent  esta- 
blishments and  public  charities  which  it  contains,  are  estimated 
by  Mr.  C'olquhoun,  who  published  in  the  year  1797,  at 
£850,000  per  annum*  And  the  same  author  asserts,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  "  that  upwards  of  20,000  individuals  rise 
every  morning  in  London,  without  knowing  how,  or  by  what 
means,  tliey  are  to  be  supported  during  the  day,  or  where,  i 
many  instances,  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  succeeding  nighf'f 

If  we  exanime  the  condition  of  many  of  our  country  town%  I 
even  of  those  which  are  considered  as  the  most  advanced  iilj 
opulence  and  industry,  we  shall  find  the  proportion  of  the  J 
poor  far  exceeding  anything  noticed  in  the  reigu  of  Queen-l 
Elizabeth. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  rate  annually  levied  during  her  reign,  I 
and  during  that  of  her  successor,  James  L,  history  is  silent,  J 
But  we  know  that  after  the  passing  of  tins  Act,  the  situation! 
of  the  ptior  is  represented  as  extremely  deplorable.     The  ass 
men  Is  are  said  to  have  l)een  so  low,  that  many  perished  for  J 
want.     During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Legislature  were 
too  nnich  occupied  in  discussing  questions  of  a  political  and 
constitutional  nature,  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  tha 
country :  accordingly,  little  information  is  known  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  poor,  till  the  accession  of  Charles  II.     "  Of   I 

•  [TrmtUt  o»  Hit  Foliix  of  Ike  Metnrpolu.  ClnLp.  xiii.  ji.  3M.9vvei>lb  i^ili'lian.) 
t  [Ibid.  Cb>p.  xi.  p.  313,  soTcath  oditiun,] 
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the  thriving  condition  of  England  during  the  short  period  of 
the  Commonwealth/'  says  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden,  **  we 
have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  contemporary  authors. 
The  great  increase  of  trade,  high  price  of  wool,  and  advance  of 
rents  about  the  year  1652,  are  indubitable  proofs  that  industry 
and  its  attendant  comforts  had  not  deserted  the  land."* 

In  the  year  1662,  the  important  Statute  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  law  of  settlements,  was  enacted  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  were  to  be  considered  as 
the  poor  of  each  parish,  but  to  prevent  labourers  in  general, 
even  before  they  became  actually  chargeable  from  wandering 
from  the  usual  place  of  their  abode,  lest  particular  parishes, 
which,  from  their  situation,  held  out  inviting  prospects  to  the 
industrious,  should,  in  the  end,  be  overburdened  with  their 
poor.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  poor  were  at 
liberty  to  seek  employment  wherever  it  could  be  had  ;  and  none 
were  obliged  to  reside  in  the  place  of  their  settlement,  this 
place  of  settlement  being  fixed  by  an  abode  for  three  years. 
But  by  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  XL,  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  residence  in  a  parish  necessary  in  order  to  receive  a  settle- 
ment should  be  reduced  to  forty  days ;  and  that  within  that 
time  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon 
complaint  made  by  the  church-wardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  to  remove  any  new  comer  to  the  parish  where  he  was  last 
legally  settled,  either  as  a  native,  householder,  sojourner,  ap- 
prentice, or  servant,  for  the  space  of  forty  days  at  the  leasff 

I  have  mentioned  this  Act  thus  particularly,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  the  single  clause  now  quoted  from 
this  short  Act,  has  occasioned  more  doubts  and  difficulty  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  he  adds,  has  been  more  profitable  to 
the  lawyers,  than  any  other  part  of  English  jurisprudence.^  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  of  it,  that  it  is  deficient  with  regard 
to  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations.  Scotch  and  Irish  labourers, 
for  instance,  if  they  do  not  fall  under  the  class  of  vagrants, 
could  not  be  removed  under  its  provisions,  because  they  never 

*  [State  of  the  Poor,  Book  I.  cbap.  ii. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  171.] 
t  [Ibid.  p.  176.]  t  [IWd.  p.  17G.] 
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could  become  chai^eable.  However,  aa  tbey  migbt  and  stUI' 
may  continue  undisturbed,  without  llie  entangJeraent  of  a  cer- 
tificate ;  and  if  tbey  cannot  secure  a  claim  for  themselves,  as 
they  yet  can  establish  one  for  their  children,  servants,  and  ap- 
prentices, they  were,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  better  situatioa 
than  the  natives, — This  glaring  defect  in  the  Act,  rendering 
strangers  the  only  persons  capable  of  residing  in  any  part  of 
England  which  they  chose,  has  at  length  happily  been  corrected ; 
and  English  labourers  are  now,  by  the  35th  George  III,,  autho-< 
rized  to  remain  in  any  place  till  they  become  actually  charge- 
able. Some  incoaveniences  are  stated  as  consequences  of  this- 
Statute,  equitable  and  liberal  as  it  appears,  in  a  Pamphlet  by- 
Mr.  Bates  Dudley,  published  in  the  year  1802,* 

The  obstruction  which  this  law  of  settlement  opposes  to  the 
free  circulation  of  common  labour,  has  been  justly  called  by 
Mr,  Smith,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  disorders  in  the  i>olice  of 
England,"  Of  the  rise,  progress,  and  stale  of  the  evil  at  tho 
time  when  he  wrote,  a  succinct  account  will  be  found  in  hia 
Wealth  of  Nations.-^ 

According  to  Mr,  Smith,  the  very  unequal  price  of  labour 
which  we  frequently  find  in  England  in  places  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  is  probably  owing  to  the  obstructioa 
which  the  law  of  settlements  gives  to  a  poor  man,  who  woidd 
carry  his  industry  from  one  parish  to  another  without  a  certifi-* 
cate."t  And  to  the  same  purjiose,  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Sketchea 
of  the  History  of  Man,  observes,  that  while  in  Scotland  the 
price  of  labour  is  generally  the  same  in  the  different  shires  and 
jjarisbes,  "  it  varies  in  every  parittb  of  England,  A  labourei 
who  has  gained  a  settlement  in  a  parisli,  on  which  he  depends 
for  bread  when  he  iucUnes  to  be  idle,  dares  uot  remove  to  an- 
other parish  where  wages  are  higher,  fearing  to  be  out  of  ft 
settlement  altogether."§  The  assertiona  of  these  two  very 
respectable  writers  concerning  the  uniformity  in  the  rate  of 

»  [OhnarvafuMt  on  the  Prumt  SlaU  t  [Iliii,  p.  218.] 

and  D^enU  o/lht  /Wr-i^ioj.| 

t  [Bwik  I.  olinti.  X. :  Viil,  1.  pp   212-  S  |Bw<k  II.  Skololi  i.;  V.l  ll.p.41),  ] 

Tii,  U'Dlli  cilitiuii.]  i>ilil.  1TT4.] 
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wages  over  Scotland,  compared  with  the  state  of  England  in  the 
same  respect,  are  controverted  by  Mr.  Howlett,  in  his  Examines 
tion  of  Mr,  Pitfs  Speech  on  (he  Poor-laws^  [1796 ;]  and  Sir 
Frederic  Eden  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Mr.  Hewlett's 
censures  are  justified  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  '^  I  am  persuaded," 
says  Mr.  Howlett,  ^^  that  had  the  Doctor  lived  to  have  read 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  inclined  to  some  slight  alteration  of  senti- 
ment He  would  have  discovered  that  the  price  of  labour  is  as 
various  in  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain  as  in  the  southern, 
and  the  slightest  view  of  our  towns  of  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  in- 
numerable others,  might  have  convinced  him  that  the  circulation 
of  labour  is  as  freCy  and  the  scarcity  of  hands  in  one  pUice  as 
amply  supplied  by  their  superabundance  in  another ^  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed  as  on  the  north."*  And  to  the  same 
purpose,  Sir  Frederic  Eden  asserts,  in  terms  still  stronger,  that 
"  neither  of  these  writers  seems  to  be  warranted  by  fact  in 
their  supposition,  that  the  price  of  labour,  in  their  own  country, 
is  far  more  equal  than  it  is  in  England ;  and  that  the  in- 
equality here  is  principally  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  which 
the  law  of  settlements  gives  to  a  poor  man,  who  would  carry 
his  industry  from  one  parish  to  another  without  a  certificate."t 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
gone  too  far  in  their  censure  on  our  Scottish  politicians.  With- 
out entering  into  any  particular  discussion  of  facts,  we  have 
decisive  evidence,  I  think,  against  these  conclusions.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  incontrovertible  positions  which  can  be 
imagined,  that  the  law  of  settlements,  though  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  inequality  which  prevails  in  England,  must  in- 
crease that  inequality ;  and  that  when  it  is  once  established,  it 
must  oppose  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  operation 
of  those  natural  causes  which  tend  gradually  to  bring  down  the 
rate  of  wages  to  a  level.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  in  Scotland  the  uniformity  of  wages  is  not 
so  complete  as  we  might  expect  from  a  theoretical  view  of  the 

*  [Examination  of  Mr.  PiWa  Speech^  +  \ State  of  the  Poor,  Book  I.  chap. 

&c.,  Sect.  I.  pp.  16,  16.J  ii. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  181.] 
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subject ;  and  it  must,  perhaps,  be  grantcii,  tbat  the  langaagt- 
employed  hy  Lord  Kamea  is  too  geucral  and  unquaMed.  But 
this  ODiy  amounts  to  a  proof  of  what  Mr.  Smith  says  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  that  "  after  aU  that  has  been  said  of 
the  levity  aud  incoustancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evi- 
dently from  experience,  that  a  man  ix,  of  all  sorts  of  luggage, 
the  most  difficult  to  he  transported.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, CUD  maintain  their  families  in  those  parts  of  tlie  Idngdom 
where  the  price  of  labour  is  lowest,  they  must  be  in  affluence 
where  it  is  highest."*  At  the  time  when  llr.  8mith  wrote,  ten- 
pence  was  the  current  price  of  a  day's  labour  in  Edinburgh 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  at  a  few  miles  distanco  eigbtpence, 
which  he  considers  as  the  common  price  of  labour  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  where  it  varies  a  good  deal 
less  than  in  England.  "  Such  a  difference  of  prices,  which  it 
seems  is  not  always  sufficient  to  tnins]H)rt  a  man  from  one 
(tfirish  to  another,  would  necessarily  occasion  so  great  a  tran- 
sportation of  the  most  bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one 
parish  to  another,  but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  aa  would  soon  reduce 
them  more  nearly  to  a  Ievel."t  But  the  influence  of  these  local 
attachments  is  common  to  both  parts  of  the  isknd,  and  cannot 
poeaihiy  produce  so  great  an  effect  when  it  operates  alone,  as 
when  other  causes  concur  of  a  still  more  uncontrollable  and 
universal  efficacy, 

I  shall  only  add  farther  on  this  subject  at  present,  that  the 
inequalities  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  arc  increased, 
in  both  parts  of  the  island,  by  a  circiunstance  which  I  had 
occasion  to  illustrate  in  a  former  part  of  the  course-J  I  mean 
the  slow  circulation  of  agricultural  knowledge,  arising  from  the 
peculiarly  obstinate  prejudices  of  this  order  of  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  striking  inequalities  in  the  state  of  improve- 
ment may  be  remarked  by  the  most  careless  observer,  even  in 
contiguous  districts.     Hence  corresjnnding  inequalities  in  the 

•  1  Hf<i//1  of  AulfoM,  Book  I.  clinp.  1  [Su;im,  JUUirat  Ehmouii/,  Vul.  I. ; 

viii.;  V..l.I.p.  113,  tontUtJitwn.)  (HWto.  Vol.  VU1.)|..  18l,| 
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skill  and  industry  of  agricnltoral  labourers  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  an  effectual  check  to  the  operation  of  those 
causes  which  seem  to  promise,  in  theory,  a  speedy  reduction  of 
wages  to  one  general  level 

Whatever  opinion,  however,  may  be  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject, every  person  must  assent  to  the  strong  terms  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  reprobated  the  law  now  under  consideration.  *'  To 
remove  a  man,  who  has  committed  no  misdemeanour,  from  the 
parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is  an  evident  violation  of 
natural  liberty  and  justice.  .  .  .  There  is  scarce  a  poor  man  in 
England  of  forty  years  of  age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who  has 
not,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  felt  himself  most  cruelly  oppressed 
by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  settlements."*  I  find,  indeed,  that 
this  fact  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  who  contends,  in  his 
Examination  of  Mr.  Pitts  Speech^  that  the  law  of  settlements 
has  no  effect  in  this  way  at  all.  But  in  this  particular,  Mr. 
Smith's  statement  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  so  many 
respectable  writers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  call  its  accuracy  in 
question.  Sir  William  Young,  who  is  extremely  well  informed 
on  such  subjects,  asserts  positively,  that  the  prosecutions  occur- 
ring on  this  law  are  frequenif 

Some  of  these  remarks  may  appear,  at  first  view,  to  be  foreign 
to  the  subject  which  introduced  them.  As,  however,  the  poli- 
tical disorder  to  which  they  relate  has  been  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  can 
only  be  effectually  removed  by  an  alteration  of  that  principle, 
they  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  forming  a  useless  or 
improper  digression. 

In  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  this  regulation,  few 
alterations  were  made  on  the  existing  laws  with  regard  to  the 
poor.  The  war  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  nation 
during  the  first  eight  years  of  King  William's  reign,  the  for- 
midable preparations  made  by  France  to  invade  England,  and 
the  actual  invasion  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  both  by  the  dark  and  dangerous  intrigues  of  a 

»  [  Wealth  of  NatioM,  Book  I.  chap.  f  [See  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  Book 

x.\  Vol.  1.  pp.  219,  220,  tenth  edition]       I.  chap,  iii.;  Vol.  I.  p.  397.] 
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powerful  body  of  domestic  malcontents,  were  very  tuifuvoiiral 
to  the  remova!  of  those  abuses  whlcli  had  been  accumulated 
the  neglect  and  misfortunes  of  half  a  century.    About  this  til 
indeed,  some  speculatiFe  men  distinguished  themselves  by 
attempts  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  iiublic  to  this  impoi 
subject,  among  others,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  tht 
one  of  the  Commiasioucrs  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     A  referei 
bad  been  rnado  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  year  1696,  to  coi 
sidor  of  Uie  proper  metliods  to  be  adopted  for  employing 
poor ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  reference  that  he  di 
up  bis  ltep(yrt  [1697,]  respecting  their  relief  and  maintenaDi 
which  was  shortly  after  delivered  to  the  King.    The  observatioi 
of  this  eminent  philosopher  aud  politician  respecting  the  effe 
of  the  Poor-laws,  deserve  attention  from  all  who  wish  to  examiad 
with  accuracy  the  progresa  of  EugUsh  legislation  in  this  dopart- 
ment,  more  particularly  as  many  uf  bis  suggestions  appear  to 
have  formed  the  basis  of  a  plan  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
under  discussion,  for  amending  the  regulations  of  our  parochi 
assessments.     It  is  probable  that  a  law  framed  u]>on  his  p] 
would  have  taken  immediate  eSect,  as  the  state  of  the  poor 
been  rccommeuded  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  in 
King's  Speech,  the  very  year  after  the  delivery  of  the  Beport, 
had  not  the  public  mind  been  too  much  agitated  by  the  alter- 
cations which,  about  that  time,  took  place  between  liing  Wil- 
liam and   his   Parliament,  and   which   incrcaiicd  id  violence 
during  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  few  Acts  were  pa8.sed  relativB 
ti>  the  jHHtr.  But  some  important  and  original  ideas  were  staHod 
on  the  subject  by  Daniel  Defoe,  in  his  cxcelleut  atldress  to  Par- 
liament, entitled,  Giving  Alma  no  Charily,  (1705.) 

The  reign  of  King  George  I.  ia  equally  barren  of  materials 
for  our  purpose.  One  Act,  liowever,  was  passed  during  that 
reign,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned;  9th  Geo.  I.  Amon^ 
other  improvements  of  the  existing  laws,  this  Act  ]Frovid« 
that  the  church-wardens  and  o\'erseera  of  the  poor  of  any 
parish,  with  Uie  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners, 
publicly  given,  may  purchase  or  hire  any  house  or  houses  ia 
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the  parish  or  place,  and  contract  for  the  lodging,  employing, 
and  keeping  of  poor  persons.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  many  parishes  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  it ;  and  in  a  publication  which  appeared  in  the  year  1725,* 
it  is  said  that  this  method  of  maintaining  the  poor  met  with 
approbation  and  success  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  same 
work  was  republished  in  1732,  with  considerable  additions, 
and  in  its  enlarged  state  affords  much  curious  information 
respecting  workhouses.  In  consequence  of  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  planners  of  this  institution,  the  poor-rates  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  many  instances. 
But  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  those  parishes  in 
which  workhouses  were  established  with  their  condition  seventy 
years  ago,  it  would  seem  that  the  expectations  of  the  nation, 
that  great  effects  would  have  followed  from  the  institution, 
have  not  been  realized.  From  the  view  given  in  Sir  Frederic 
Eden's  Treatisey  of  the  state  of  those  parishes  which  had 
erected  workhouses,  it  appears  that  the  poor  had  advanced 
very  rapidly  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  workhouses,  perhaps 
as  rapidly  as  in  other  parishes  where  they  were  supported  by 
occasional  a8sessments.t 

The  way  in  which  these  workhouses,  as  at  first  established, 
effected  a  reduction  in  the  poor-rates,  was  by  deterring  the  poor 
from  making  application  for  relief,  by  the  terror  of  being  sent  to 
a  workhouse.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Townshend,  in  his  excellent 
Dissertation  on  the  Poor-lawSj  [1787,]  says,  that  "  the  terror  of 
being  sent  to  a  workhouse  acts  like  an  abolition  of  the  poor's-tax 
on  all  who  dread  the  loss  of  liberty.  It  is  in  effect  a  virtual  re{)ea], 
as  far  as  it  extends,  of  those  laws  which  should  long  since  have 
given  place  to  better  regulations.  But,  unfortunately,  the  most 
worthy  objects  suffer  most  by  this  repeal,  and  the  advantage  to 
the  public  is  little  more  than  negative.  The  quiet  and  the 
cleanly  dread  the  noise  and  nastiness,  even  more  than  the  con- 
finement of  a  workhouse.  They  pant  for  the  pure  and  whole- 
some air,  which  they  can  never  hope  to  breathe  where  numbers 

*  [An   Account  of  several    Wurk-  f  [State  of  the  Poor^  Book  I.  chap. 

houaesj  &c.]  iii. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  270.] 
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Dnrisf;  the  rdgn  of  George  n.  nnooi* 
bdCb  ia  uid  oBt  of  PariiBment,  to  {oocme  s  ndicsl  ahentian 
'n  the  iTitein  of  p«rociii»l  arimhiMtfation,  ttl^tibAoi  I7  tbe 
43d  of  Hiaibeth.  About  the  Tear  1753,  in  putwohr,  Qm 
■abfcet  Mems  to  have  exciled  a  very  gmenl  attention,  vbkdi, 
boWBVer,  prodneed  do  material  altentioB  oa  that  brandh 
of  le^da&fn  to  wfaicfa  it  tdated.  K  ia  a  cttrioos  dtcom- 
■taooe,  that  in  tbe  very  aaiDe  year,  the  same  branch  of  police 
was  tmder  diacoanoa  among  the  French  politicians ;  and  moot 
of  then  warmly  recommended  to  tfaar  eouutiymeo  the  &igliflb 
ajritota  of  parocbtal  uwwBmcnla^  at  the  very  time  when  long 
experience  of  the  iooootenieooes  atteodtt^  that  syatem  waa 
prodnoDg  a  mnltitode  of  Ki^liwh  pamphleta  in  praiae  of  the 
French  boqntala. 

UoJcr  the  reign  of  cmr  present  Sovenaga  vaj  few  alten- 
tioQB  have  taken  place,  except  with  respect  to  remmxU;  the 
rezattoiu  coDaequencee  of  which  will,  in  some  measure,  it  is  to 
bo  hoped,  bo  remedied  by  the  Act  of  1795,  for  preveotiug  the 
removal  of  persona  who  are  not  actoally  chargeable.  Serenl 
local  acta,  however,  have  been  passed  of  great  importance  to 
the  pIncM  to  which  they  relate ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  of 
thcae  whicK  may,  without  impropriety,  be  considered  as  general, 
nilher  than  aa  local,  regulations.  Those,  for  instancy  which 
rolufc  to  tho  improvement  and  correction  of  the  Poor-laws 
within  tho  city  of  London,  may  very  properly  be  viewed  in  thia 
light,  as  that  is  a  diittrict  wltloh  contaJas  a  population  CfjaAl 
to  onu-t«nth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom. 

The  liiittorical  deduction  now  given,  ibr  the  deUila  of  which 

I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be  much  indebted  to  the  labours 

of  Hir  Frederic  Eden,  is  sullicient,  without  auy  commentary,  to 

■  [Soot.  liii.  p.  80,  Mq.,  edil.  1817.] 
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convey  an  idea  of  the  imperfections  of  English  legislation  in 
this  important  article  of  Political  Economy;  and  the  rapid 
progress  which  the  evil  is  daily  making,  seems  to  require  the 
application  of  some  immediate  remedy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sevcDteenth  century,  the  amount  of 
the  rates  excee;led  £840,000  a  year.  This,  at  least,  is  the  cal- 
culation of  a  writer,  who,  in  1673,  published  a  work  under  the 
title  of  The  Orand  Concern  of  England  explained^  and  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  earliest  publication  in  which  any  attempt  is 
made  to  compute  the  extent  of  this  burden.  "  This,"  he  adds, 
^'  is  employed  only  to  maintain  idle  persons ;  doth  great  hurt 
rather  than  good ;  makes  a  world  of  poor  more  than  otherwise 
there  would  be ;  prevents  industry  and  laboriousness,  men  and 
women  growing  so  idle  and  proud  that  they  will  not  work,  that 
lie  upon  the  parish  wherein  they  dwell  for  maiutenance,  apply- 
ing themselves  to  nothing  but  begging  or  pilfering,  and  breed- 
ing up  their  children  accordingly;  never  putting  them  upon 
anything  that  may  render  them  useful  in  their  generations,  or 
beneficial  either  to  themselves  or  the  kingdon)."*  In  1783, 
1784,  and  1785,  the  money  raised  by  assessments  in  England 
and  Wales  amounted,  taking  a  medium  of  these  years,  to 
£2,167,749,  sterling,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  founded  on  returns  made  by  the 
overseers  for  the  poor,  in  obedience  to  an  Act  passed  in  the 
year  1786.  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  whose  work  was  published  in 
the  year  1797,  states  their  amount  at  this  time  to  be 
£3,000,000,  sterling,t  and  adds,  "  that  they  had  doubled  their 
amount  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  preceding."!  From 
the  very  accurate  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears, 
that  exclusively  of  all  collateral  expenses,  (for  the  militia,  &c.,) 
raised  at  the  same  time  with  the  assessments  for  relief  of  the 
poor,  there  had  been  raised,  in  the  year  ending  Easter  1803, 
for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  the  poor,  £4,257,000,  being 
almost  double  the  sum  raised  for  the  same  purpose  on  an 
average  of  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  and  very  nearly 

»  [Quoted  in  Eden's  8laU  of  the  Thor,        f  [Ibid.  Book  I.  chap.  ii. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  1 31 J 
Book  I.  chnp.  ii. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  188.J  t  [ibid.  Prcf.  p.  xxv.J 
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tri|Je  the  ram  niieed  in  the  jear  1776.  From  tbe  GUoe  re- 
tunn  it  sfipeare,  that  oo  the  popoUtioa  of  EogUad  and  Wales, 
exclnnve  of  tbe  armjr  and  navy,  amoanting  to  8,07U,OUO  60ul», 
not  law  t>ian  1,234,080  are  partalon  of  pan>chtal  relief;  thai 
ia,  neaily  otieHHirenth  of  the  whole  population  are  indebted  to 
tbe  twt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  their  support,  and  li;  far 
larger  part  of  these  are  wholly  subsisted  without  any  esi 
of  tbeir  own.  The  amount  of  this  rate,  too,  great  as  it  is,  gi' 
but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  espeodi- 
ture  in  England.  In  an  account  published  at  Gdinbnrgfa  of 
the  management  of  the  poor  in  Hamburgh,  the  author, 
Voght,  who  hail  access  to  tbe  berit  information  during  his 
through  England,  stales  tbe  sum  expended  on  workhouses 
upwards  of  £1,000,000,  BterUng,  on  a  low  estimate  And 
we  take  into  account  the  vast  sums  distribute  annoally  in 
voluntary  charity,  tbe  whole  sum  of  British  charities  cannot 
well  be  estimated  lower  than  at  £5,000,000  a  year.  According 
to  a  very  well-informed  and  accimilc  writer,  Lord  Sheffield, 
tbe  Bum  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  equal  to  one-half 
of  tile  rental  of  England  at  this  time. 

Thia  increase  of  the  {XKir's-rates  is  the  more  astonisbii 
when  we  reflect  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
the  laiit  few  years  by  Benefit  Clubs  or  Friendly  Societies,  one 
the  hap])ieBt  institutions,  undoubtedly,  ever  introduced  into 
cnimtry.  We  are  assured  by  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  after  all 
extensive  inquiries  on  this  subject,  "  that  be  has  not  found  any 
parish  burdened  with  tbe  maintenance  of  any  one  member  of  a 
friendly  society,  nor  the  instances  numerous  of  the  families  of 
members  becoming  bnrden.oomc."*  The  economy  of  which 
thia  institution  has  been  productire  to  tbe  nation,  ia  incalcula- 
bly great.  Abstracting  altogether  from  the  various  salutary 
ends  to  which  they  are  plainly  conducive,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remarit  the  industry,  frngality,  and  independent  spirit  which  it 
is  tlie  tendency  of  friendly  societies  to  extend  among  the 
I>copIe.  But  of  these  different  effects  of  this  institution,  I  shall 
huvo  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  afterwards.  At  pre- 
•  [H»d.  Pref.  p.  XTT-I 
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sent,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  if  with  all  the  savings  which 
have  thiis  been  occasioned  by  benefit  clubs,  and  if,  notwith- 
standing the  uniform  success  with  which  they  have  been 
attended,  wherever  they  have  been  carried  into  execution,  the 
poor's-rates  have  doubled  their  former  amount  within  the  kuit 
twenty  years,  it  only  proves  that  the  malignity  of  this  political 
disorder  is  incomparably  greater  than,  on  a  superficial  view,  we 
might  be  led  to  expect  I  presume,  that  no  person  will  go  so 
perversely  wrong,  as  to  impute  this  increase  to  the  institution 
of  friendly  societies,  which  are  manifestly  of  the  most  salutary 
tendency.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vast  and  acknow- 
ledged mischiefs  connected  with  the  English  system  of  Poor- 
laws,  so  deeply  does  the  evil  appear  now  to  be  rooted  not  only 
in  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  but  in  the  habits  of 
thinking  among  the  people  of  England,  that  not  longer  ago 
than  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  following 
most  extitiordinary  assertion  was  publicly  maintained : — "  The 
poor  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  portion  of  my  estate,  as  I 
have  to  my  own,"  &c. 

The  facts  which  have  been  already  stated,  together  with 
the  incidental  remarks  interspersed,  seem  abundantly  to  au- 
thorize doubts,  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  have  been 
better  if  no  national  provision  for  the  poor  had  been  thought 
of  by  the  English  Legislature ;  and  if  the  care  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  of  men  had  been  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary 
charity  of  their  fellow-citizens.  That  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Montesquieu,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  clause,  where, 
speaking  of  Hospitals,  he  remarks,  that  ^'  occasional  provisions 
for  the  poor  are  better  than  perpetual  foundations.  The  evil  is 
temporary ;  the  remedy  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  same  nature, 
and  applicable  to  the  particular  circumstances."*  The  same 
sentiment,  too,  was  long  ago  expressed  still  more  explicitly  by 
an  eminent  writer  of  our  own  country,  Mr.  Henry  Fielding, 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  of  peculiar  weight,  from  his 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  lower  orders  of  this  country.     "  To  say  the  truth,  as  this 

*  [Esprit  (Us  Loix,  IJv.  XXIII.  chop.  xxix.  Part  II.  p.  107.] 
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law  hath  been  perverted  in  the  execution,  it  were,  perhaps,  t 
be  wished  it  had  never  been  made.  Not  becauM  it  is  not  oai 
duly  to  relieve  real  objects  of  distress,  but  because  it  is  si 
the  duty  of  every  man  ;  and  I  may  add,  bo  much  the  inclini 
tion  of  most  Englishmen,  that  it  might  have  been  safely  li 
private  charity."* 

Among  our  later  polilicians,  this  conclusion  Hns  been  v 
generally  adopted  ;  and  it  must  be  granted,  that  a  strong  a 
ment  in  its  favour,  arises  from  a  conuderation  of  the  motives 
which  are  the  great  springs  of  human  industry.     What  would 
become  of  the  businesa  of  human  life,  if  the  passions  of  hope 
and  fear  were  extinguished ;  and,  io  the  case  of  the  lower  orders, 
by  what  can  their  exertions  be  excited,  but  by  that  which 
ministers  to  the  neceeeities  of  their  present  condition  ?     The 
indiience  of  honour  and  ambition,  the  passions  which  actnate 
the  higher  orders,  is  scarcely  felt  among  them ;  nor  is  there 
anything  to  excite  them  to  uniform  exertion,  but  the  neceesitj 
of  providing  for  the  [wissing  day,  and  the  prospect  of  securing 
some  store  for  the  hclpleasness  of  old  age.     To  strengthen  the 
influence  of  these  motives,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  at 
which  a  legislator  can  aim  ;  and  where  his  institutions,  unfor- 
tunately, have  an  opposite  tendency,  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  remore, 
by  means  of  any  corrective  police,  that  idleness,  ricp,  and  misery, 
of  which  he  himself  is  the  author.     On  this  subject,  a  variety 
of  excellent  and  striking  observations  have  been  lately  madfl 
by  Mr.  Maltluis,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Essay  on  the  iVt'n- J 
ci'pfe  of  PopuJat !on.     The  result  of  these  observations  is,  that-fl 
if  the  Poor-laws  of  England  had  never  existed,  "  though  thera  I 
might  have  been  a  few  more  instances  of  very  severe  distresa^  \ 
the    aggregate    mass   of  happiness  would   liave   been   modi  J 
greater."^     For  the  reasonings  by  which  he  supports  this  con-  I 
clnsion,  I  refer  to  his  very  valuable  work. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  different  question,  whether,  supposini^  J 
no  legal  provision  bad  been  made  for  the  poor,  it  would  tiava-J 


•  {Imiairy  into  the  Caiara  of  ihe 
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been  expedient  to  establish  one ;  and  wliether,  circumstanced 
as  England  actually  is,  it  would  be  wise  to  abolish  that  part  of 
her  policy,  by  a  direct  repeal  of  the  existing  Laws  ?  According 
to  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  '^  no  temperate  political  speculatist  of  the 
present  day  has  ventured  to  recommend  the  wholly  lopping  off 
this  vast  member  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  Among  the 
various  opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
tressed classes  of  the  community,  and  of  correcting  the  abuses 
which  have  insensibly  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
laws,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally  agreed,  that  a  modification  only 
of  those  laws,  and  not  a  total  repeal  of  them,  can  be  attempted."* 

To  these  observations,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  laws  that  are  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  expediency,  and 
which,  undoubtedly,  would  form  a  part  of  a  perfect  system  of 
legislation,  would  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences,  if 
connected  with  institutions  which  were  not  of  a  congenial  spirit 
and  tendency.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  all  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
trade,  &c.,  were  established  and  acted  upon,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  anjrthing  approaching  to  a  compulsory  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor^  would  be  a  glaring  absurdity.  But  it  is  not 
equally  clear  whether  a  deviation  in  one  instance  from  what  is 
politically  right,  may  not  require  other  deviations  of  a  similar 
nature.     Into  this  discussion,  however,  I  cannot  now  enter. 

These  considerations,  obvious  and  just  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  do  not  fiimish  any  argument  in  favour  of  a  compulsory 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  as  a  wise  political  institution.  On 
the  contrary,  they  take  for  granted,  that  it  is  an  evil  when  con- 
sidered abstractly.  But  they  seem  to  render  it  somewhat 
doubtful,  whether,  with  the  different  reforms  required  in  that 
department,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  combine  others  relat- 
ing to  very  different  articles  of  Political  Economy.  Without, 
however,  making  any  immediate  or  violent  alteration  on  the 
general  outline  of  the  existing  Poor-laws,  there  are  some  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  supposed  by  the  more  temperate  reformers, 

*  [State  oftlie  Poor,  Book  II.  chap.  i. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  470.] 
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that  tiie  Legislature  might  safely  proceeJ,  in  checking  I 
farther  progress  of  the  evil.  Such  is  the  measure  proposed  b 
Sir  Fi-ederic  Eden,  for  limiting  the  aBsessments  of  the  poor  to 
the  average  of  a  certain  number  of  yeajs ;  permitting  a  new 
average  to  be  afterwards  made  at  the  end  of  certain  etated 
perioda  "  There  would  thus,"  in  the  apprehension  of  this  very 
respectable  writtr,  "  he  room  for  future  economy,  though  not 
for  future  extravagance,"*  This  proposal  of  a  limited  assess- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  opinions  both  of 
statesmen  and  of  speculative  politicians  of  no  inconsiderable 
note ;  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  for  instance,  who  for  so  many  years  di»- 
tinguished  himself  as  a  useful  and  active  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country ;  and  by  Sir  William  Pult«ney,  whose  in- 
defatigable industry  and  zeal  in  promoting  every  measure  which 
might  be  productive  of  general  utility,  are  universally  known 
in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it  has,  for  many 
years,  found  a  zealous  advocate  in  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  to  whom^ 
indeed,  the  tirst  idea  of  the  plan  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  ^Vhitb^eadJ 
in  his  late  Speech  on  the  Poor-laws.'^ 

Bimple  and  safe,  however,  as  this  measure  may,  at  first  viei 
appear  to  be,  it  has  been  warmly  opposed  by  different  writerBd 
by  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  particular,  in  a  work  published  by  him  iftl 
the  year  1788,  entitled,  The  Iiisufficiency  of  the  Causes  to  ivh&At 
the  Increase  of  the  Poor  has  been  commonly  ascribed.    Amonf 
the  different  objections  urged  by  this  last  writer  against  I 
limited  assessment,  the  most  plausible  is  founded  on  the  fata 
consequences  which  might  result  to  the  impotent  poor,  froDJ 
the  scarcity  of  an  inclement  winter,  when  the  assessment  would  1 
be  found  inadequate  to  their  wants.     This  objection  has  beett.4 
lately  pushed  farther,  and  ur^ed  with  still  greater  ability,  by  I 
Mr.  Malthus,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  edition  of  his  Easag^  ] 
"  Under  such  a  law,"  he  observes,   "  if  the  distresses  of  the  J 
poor  were  to  be  aggravated  tenfold,  either  by  the  inci-eaae  of  I 
numbers  or  the  recun-enee  of  a  scarcity,  the  same  sum  would  , 
be  invariably  appropriated  to  theii"  relief.     If  the  Statute  whioh  i 
•  [rbiii.p.«4.|  tfP.  12.] 
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gives  the  poor  a  right  to  support,  were  to  remain  iiDexpunged, 
we  should  add  to  the  cruelty  of  starving  them,  the  extreme  in- 
justice of  still  professing  to  relieve  them.  If  this  Statute  were 
expunged  or  altered,  we  should  virtually  deny  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  support^  and  only  retain  the  absurdity  of  saying,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  a  certain  sum."*  The  same  view  of  the 
subject  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  his  Speech  on 
the  Poor-laioSy  where  he  concludes  a  very  able  argument  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Malthus,  by  expressing  his  own  conviction,  that 
'^  if  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  to  the  poor,  it  ought  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  necessities  to  which  it  is  to  apply.^f 

On  a  question  of  this  sort,  relating  to  which  my  own  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  compared  with  those  of  Mr. 
Hewlett,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Malthus,  I  certainly  am  not 
entitled  to  deliver  any  opinion.  But  I  may  be  allowed,  with- 
out the  imputation  of  undue  presumption,  to  observe,  that  the 
objection  which  they  have  stated  against  the  expediency  of  a 
limited  assessment,  is,  in  some  measure,  inconsistent,  as  it  seems 
to  take  for  granted  the  very  principle  uniformly  denied  by  those 
who  support  the  scheme  of  a  compulsory  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  The  principle  I  allude  to  is,  that  the  voluntary  charity 
of  individuals  is  not  a  sufficient  resource  for  the  poor  in  times 
of  scarcity.  But  against  this  assumption,  a  variety  of  strong 
facts  may  be  urged.  Vast  as  our  legal  establbhment  is,  and 
abundant  as  the  means  it  affords  of  accomplishing  its  objects 
undoubtedly  are,  much  still  is  entrusted  by  law  to  the  uncon- 
strained charity  of  individuals.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  more  opulent  classes  fail  in  discharging  this 
duty,  notwithstanding  the  effect  which  the  legal  provisions 
produce  both  in  damping  the  spirit,  and  in  exhausting  the 
means  of  their  beneficence.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted, 
whether  the  cases  in  which  their  charity  has  been  blameably 
deficient,  be  so  numerous  as  those  in  which  it  has  exceeded 
what  is  politically  expedient. 

Although,  however,  the  plan  of  a  limited  assessment  seems 
to  me  to  deserve  a  still  more  ample  discussion  before  it  is 

*  [Vd.  IL  p.  629,  third  oditioii.J  f  [P.  15.1 
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liDally  rejected,  I  must  ackuoAlalge,  that  I  am  much  less 
guine  in  my  hopes  of  ita  practicability,  after  the  decided  tone 
in  which  it  has  been  reprobated  by  those  three  ludividaaU,  nil 
of  whom  are  bo  intimately  acquainted  with  the  local  details, 
and  with  the  established  prejmlices  of  the  English  nation.  Nor 
must  I  omit  the  dexterity  with  which  Mr,  Maltbus  has  quoted 
Ml".  Young  against  himself,  on  this  very  question ;  an  incon- 
sistency, which  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  take  notice  of,  aa  it 
tends  to  justify  a  censure  which  I  passed,  in  a  former  part  oC 
this  course,  on  the  numerous  contradictions  and  inconsistendea 
which  abound  in  the  wonls  of  tliis  industrious  and  pultlio- 
Hpiritec]  writer: — "  The  Njitional  Assembly  of  France,  though 
they  disapproved  of  the  English  Poor-laws,  atill  adopted  their 
principle,  and  declared,  that  the  poor  hafi  a  right  to  pecuniaix, 
assistance  ;  that  the  Assembly  ought  to  consider  such  a  provi 
sion  as  one  of  its  first  and  most  sacred  duties ;  and  that  nidt" 
this  view,  an  expense  ought  to  be  incurred  of  fifty  millions 
year.  Mr.  Young  justly  observes,  that  he  does  not  compre- 
hend how  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  expenditure  of  fifty 
millions  a  year  aa  a  sacred  duty,  and  not  extend  that  fifty  to 
one  hundred,  if  necessity  should  demand  it ;  tlie  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred,  the  two  himdred  to  three  hun<lred,  and  so  on 
in  the  same  miserable  progression  which  has  t^ken  place  in 
England."*  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  that  this  is 
precisely  the  argument  employed  by  Mr.  Maltbus  against  Mr. 
Young's  own  plan  of  a  limited  assessment,  with  this  important 
difference,  however,  (I  must  injustice  to  Mr.  Young  observe,) 
that  the  National  Assembly  of  France  had  sanctioned,  by  a 
legislative  act,  those  very  dangerous  prejudices  which  previously 
had  no  existence  there. 

Another  plan  for  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor-laws  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Maltbus.  The  leading  idea  of  this  plan 
is,  that  "  no  child  bom  of  any  marriage  taking  place  after  the 
expiration  of"  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  propofieti  law,  and  no 
illegitimate  child  bom  within  two  years,  should  be  entitled  to 
*  [Ktsai/on  /lip"/iifi(Bi— Apifiiilii,  Vril.  II,  p.  52t 
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parish  assistance/'*^  To  this  proposal,  Mr.  Whitbread  has 
objected  in  very  strong  and  pointed  terms  in  his  Speech  on  the 
Poor-law8y  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  would 
necessarily  be  repealed  within  two  years  of  its  establishmentf 
For  my  own  part,  I  most  confess,  that  the  considerations  stated 
by  Mr.  Whitbread  in  support  of  his  opinion,  do  not  carry  con- 
viction to  my  mind.  Of  the  difiSculties  to  be  expected  in 
carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  I  am  perfectly  aware ;  but  if 
these  are  not  altogether  insurmountable,  we  ought  to  weigh 
carefully  in  the  other  scale  of  the  balance  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  wliich  it  is  its  object  to  remedy.  The  plan  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  conformity  to  general  principles,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  a  disavowal  of  the  whole  system  of  compulsory 
maintenance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  avoids  all  rejection 
of  those  claims  which  individuals  might  be  expected  to 
allege,  if  any  privileges  were  withdrawn  from  them  by  law, 
which  they  had,  from  infancy,  been  taught  to  regard  as  their 
right 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  English  Poor-laws,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  general  principle  of  compul- 
sory maintenance  upon  which  they  are  founded,  strongly  as 
the  preceding  facts  and  reasonings  appear  to  conclude  against 
it,  is  by  no  means  abandoned  as  either  unjust  or  inexpedient  by 
all  our  speculative  politicians,  even  in  the  present  times.  The 
ingenious  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Bight  of  Property  in 
Land,  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  extols  them  as  the 
most  generous  and  reputable  branch  of  our  internal  legisla- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Hewlett  has  pronounced  the  general  system  on 
this  subject  to  be  '^  a  venerable  pile,  raised  by  the  hands  of 
skilful  architects,  and  to  stand  a  distinguished  monument  of 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  British  nation.  Like  every 
other  edifice/'  he  continues,  ^'  it  is  liable,  indeed,  to  the  in- 
juries of  time  and  seasons,  and  must  want  occasional  repairs 
and  occasional  improvements  ;  but  if  pulled  entirely  down,  we 
might  stand  a  chance  of  either  being  buried  in  its  ruins,  or,  at 
best,  of  never  raising  anything  in  its  stead  of  equal  grandeur, 

*  [Ibid.  p.  396]  t[P.  IG.] 
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utility,  or  beauty."*     The  same  opiniun  he  has  since  main- 

taioed  in  the  Examination  of  Mr.  PiU'v  Speech  in  the  year 

1796: — "  To  me  this  eystfim  appears  a  moat  judi( 

of  wisdom  and  humaiiity.     This  is  the  true  spirit  of  our  Pooi 

laws."t 


The  increase  of  the  poor,  wliich  is  commonly  ascribed  to  o\ 
injudicious  system  of  Poor-laws,  and  their  defective  executioi 
is  chiefly  owing,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  a  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  than  in  the  price  of  labour^ 
His  remarks  on  the  point  are  extremely  interesting  and  vaio- 
able.  But  admitting  them  to  lie  perfectly  just,  all  that  thej 
prove  is,  that  the  increase  of  the  poor  in  England  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  solely  either  to  the  existing  Laws,  or  to  their  injudicioas 
execution ;  and  that  other  powerful  causes  co-operate  in  aggra- 
vating the  evil.  That  the  increase  of  mendicity  arises,  partly 
from  some  general  causes  affecting  otlier  comitries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  England,  may  he  inferred  from  some  facta  collected  by  i 
Mr.  Hewlett,  with  respect  to  the  multiplication  of  the  poor  ia  ' 
Scotland  and  in  France.  His  information  concerning  the 
latter  kingdom,  particularly,  is  curious,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  intelligent  and  authentic 
writer.  "  I  can  venture  to  assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,* 
says  Mr.  Hewlett's  correspondent  in  a  letter  dated  in  1788, 
"  that  the  jioor  of  France,  within  a  very  R'W  years,  have  been 
extremely  multiplied ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  public  contri- 
butions for  their  maintenance  are  much  more  abundant  than 
ever,  they  are  still  in  a  very  deplorable  situation,  and  that  the 
capital  is  by  no  means  the  only  city  in  which  are  at  once  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  the  astonishing  contract  between  the  most 
extravagant  luxury  on  the  one  band,  and  the  most  shocking 
distress  on  the  other,  Orleans  being  situate  between  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  pronnces,  may  bo  considered  as  a  kind 
of  standard  or  medium  by  which  to  judge  of  the  kingdom  at 

•  iJ'hit  Iiuvfficiency  of  tUe  Caatea  to       aimird.&j;.,  17^  i'srl  111.  nail    lit. 
irlti(h  ihr  Inimiue  of  ow  Poor  and  of      \<.  I  IS.j 
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large ;  the  total  population  of  this  city  is  50,000  persons,  of 
whom  one-third  receive  charitable  assistance  from  their  supe- 
riors." All  measures,  both  severe  and  mild,  have  been  tried  to 
reduce  the  number  of  poor  in  this  town.  The  amount  of  the 
several  contributions  for  their  relief,  the  same  correspondent 
states,  "  at  about  360,000  livres,  or  £19,000  a  year.  But  not- 
withstanding  these,  and  similar  exertions  of  benevolence  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  no  season  of  uncommon  severity 
arrives,  but  vast  numbers  of  entire  families,  especially  in  the 
country,  perish  for  want,  are  strictly  and  literally  starved  and 
frozen  to  death."* 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  this  multiplication  of  the 
poor  in  countries  where  no  legal  provisions  are  made  for  them, 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  important  conclusions.  But  although 
it  might  shew,  that  the  mischiefs  of  the  English  Poor-laws 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  would  never  tend  to  a  vin- 
dication of  the  general  principle  on  which  they  are  founded. 
With  respect  to  the  facts  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by 
Mr.  Hewlett,  as  establishing  the  disproportion  between  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  provisions,  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  at  present  into  any  discussion.  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
the  rate  of  wages  cannot  be  expected  to  fluctuate,  nor  is  it  ex- 
pedient that  it  should  fluctuate,  with  the  occasional  variations 
in  the  money  price  of  corn.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
shew  that  the  price  of  wages  has  a  natural  tendency  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  average  money  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
That  this  natural  tendency  is  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  all 
the  parties  concerned,  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  Nor  does 
it  seem  possible  for  the  law  to  inteifere  for  regtdating  it  on  any 
other  principle,  without  aggravating  the  evil.  Supposing  that 
the  price  of  labour  were  regulated,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
some  speculative  men,  and  men  mentioned  in  our  National 
Assembly,  by  the  price  of  corn,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
in  a  year  of  scarcity?  Manifestly  this:  that  as  the  most 
numerous  class  of  consumers  would  be  enabled  to  purchase  the 
same  quantity  as  in  a  year  of  plenty,  the  same  consumption 

*  [Insufficiency  of  the  Caute9,  &c.,  Part  I.  sect.  i.  pp.  16-18.] 
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would  take  place  Id  tlie  one  cose  as  in  the  other,  and  the  seces- 
sity  of  that  economy  would  be  BUpereeded,  which  cao  alooe 
prevent  a  dearth  from  eadiog  in  a  famine, 

T  would  not  be  understood,  by  these  remarks,  to  give  anj 
opinion  on  the  question,  Whether  the  real  reward  of  labour  ha< 
been  increasing  or  declining,  within  the  last  fifty  years  ?     Mr. 
Howletfs  opinion  on  this  question  has  been  already  etated. 
The  contrary  is  strongly  maintained  by  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  who 
published  in  the  year  1797 ;  and  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth 
o/ Nations,  \nih\lf:)\eci  about  twenty  years  before.     Mr.  Burke, 
too,  in  a  paper  written  in  November  1795,  asserts  confidently, 
that  "  even  under  all  the  hardships  of  the  last  year,  the  labour- 
ing jjeople  did,  either  out  of  theii'  direct  gains,  or  from  charity, 
in  fact,  fare  better  than  they  did,  in  seasons  of  common  plenty,  J 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago ;  or  even  at  the  period  of  my  English  I 
observation."*     The  question,  in  truth,  resolves  ultimately  into  1 
a  still  more  general  one,  with  respect  to  the  progreeeive  or 
declining  state  of  the  fundw  destined  for  the  employment  sod 
maintenance  of  labour ;  a  queetion,  iindoubtedly,  of  tbe  most 
interesting  nature,  but  which,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  de-  | 
cideil,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  immediate  connexion  with  f 
the  discussion  concerning  the  expediency  of  a  legal  provisioQ  ] 
for  the  poor,  or  of  a  legal  limitation  of  the  rate  of  wages.     For 
even    on    the    supposition    that    the    circiimatances   of  ths  | 
country  were   in   this  respect  declining,   the  evil,  obviously,  | 
is  not  of  a  kind  which  admits  of  a  legislative  correction,  io  I 
any   other    way   than   by   supplying   what    is    defective,    or  j 
amending  what  is  erroneous  in  the  general  system  of  Political  J 
Eicon  omy. 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  legal  estahlishmeut  for  the  1 
[irovision  of  the  poor  as  it  exists  in  England,  and  the  varioos  | 
subordinate  articles  which  seem  to  be  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  that  branch  of  police.     On  the  various  plans  which   I 
have  been  proposed   fur   the  gradual  amendment  and  refor- 
nmtion   of  the   EuglLili  system,   I   do   not  presume  to  offer 
any  opinion  ;  nor,  indeed,  nm  I  qualified  to  do  so,   without 
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having  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  personal  obser- 
vation, a  great  variety  of  facts  about  which  I  find  the  most 
contradictory  statements  in  the  works  of  authors  who  are  all 
equally  entitled  to  credit  for  their  talents,  their  characters,  and 
their  means  of  information.  One  good  consequence  which  is, 
at  least,  to  be  expected  from  the  succession  of  bad  years  which 
lately  took  place,  is,  that  the  mass  of  important  information 
which  these  were  the  occasion  of  bringing  before  the  public,  is 
likely  to  invite  speculative  men  to  attend  to  the  reformation  of 
this  branch  of  police,  at  a  time  when  the  general  principles  of 
Political  Economy  are  unquestionably  much  better  understood 
than  at  any  former  period  when  it  was  an  object  of  legislative 
attention.  The  labours  of  Sir  Frederic  Eden  in  this  depart- 
ment are  entitled  to  peculiar  praise.  They  do  great  honour  to 
his  persevering  industry  as  a  collector  of  facts,  and  to  his  en- 
lightened zeal  as  a  good  citizen ;  and  whoever  undertakes  the 
subject  after  him,  will  find  the  consideration  of  it  much  facili- 
tated, by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  researches.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  he  had  not  bestowed  a  little  more  time  in  con- 
densing and  arranging  his  materials;  as  his  valuable  work, 
certainly,  is  not  likely,  in  its  present  form,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  an  ordinary  reader.  In  justice  to  this  author,  however, 
I  must  observe,  that  this  very  defect  seems  to  have  been  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  a  motive  which  reflects  greater  honour 
on  him  than  the  attainment  of  literary  &me ;  an  anxiety,  while 
Mr.  Pitt's  Poor  Bill  was  imder  the  examination  of  Parliament, 
to  contribute  whatever  information  he  was  possessed  of  that 
might  have  the  most  remote  tendency  to  enlighten  and  direct 
its  proceedings.  For  the  inelegances  of  style  which  the  work 
contains,  no  better  apology  can  be  offered  than  in  his  own 
words :  in  quoting  which,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  how  com- 
pletely they  prove  with  what  facility  he  might  have  added  the 
graces  of  composition,  if  he  had  aimed  merely  at  the  fame  of 
an  eloquent  writer.  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  plain,  simple, 
and  perspicuous,  but  have  never  wasted  that  time  in  polishing 
a  sentence  which  I  thought  I  could  better  employ  in  ascertain- 
ing a  fact ;  and  even  in  matters  of  fact  thus  brought  forward, 
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there  will,  I  more  than  doubt,  be  too  often  found  something  ti 
object  to  as  inaccm-ate."*  lu  compiling  the  foregoing  luBtori^l 
cal  sketch,  I  have  availed  myself  very  largely  of  the  asRistoiicfl 
which  this  writer's  work  afforded  me,  confining  myselt^  how'l 
ever,  to  the  most  prominent  facts,  and  diBtingnishing  them,  a 
much  as  possible,  from  details  of  inferior  importanca  The 
view  which  I  have  exhibited,  with  all  its  imperfections,  will, 
I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  present 
8T6tem  of  Poor-laws  in  England,  and  of  the  most  interesting 
discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 


SECT,  II. — OP  THE  SCOTTISH  POOR-LAWS.  I 

I  now  proceed  to  a  short  statement  of  the  Laws  relative  to 
the  same  subject,  in  our  own  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Scottish  Laws  with  regard  to  the  poor,  merit  our  atten- 
tion not  merely  on  account  of  their  more  immediate  reference  J 
to  the  concerns  of  our  own  country,  but  as  affording  an  experi-  I 
mental  proof  of  the  good  or  bad  effects  residting  from  a  system  I 
which  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  English  legis- ■ 
lators.     Of  the  contrast  which  this  part  of  our  Scottish  policy  i 
exhibits  to  the  corresponding  regulations  of  the  English  code,  I 
particular  notice  was   taken   at   an  early  period,  by  a  v«ry  ] 
eminent  roan,  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  consequences  of  both.     I  allude  to  Bishop  Burnet, 
who,  in  the  Conclusion  of  his  History  of  his  Oicn  Times,  pub-   | 
liahed  in  the  year  1708,  expresses  himself  thus : — "  It  may  be   , 
thought  a  strange  notion  from  a  Bishop,  to  wish  that  the  Act 
for  charging  every  parish  to  maintain  their  own  poor,  were 
well  reviewed,  if  not  quite  taken  away ;  this  seems  to  encourage 
idle  and  lazy  people  in  their  sloth,  when  they  know  they  must 
bo  maintained  ;  I  know  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  such 
a  law  was  ever  made.     Scotland  is  much  the  poorest  part  of 
the  island,  yet  the  poor  there  are  maitttained  by  the  voluntary 
charities  of  the  people.     Holland  is  tlie  most  perfect  pattern  for 
putting  charity  in  a  good  method  ;  the  poor  work  aa  much  aa    ^ 
•  [Slate  o/lke  /■««-,  Prefnci',  p,  xiix.] 
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they  can;  they  are  hamble  and  industrious;  they  never  ask 
any  charity,  and  yet  they  are  well  relieved.  When  the  poor 
see  that  their  supply  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  &eir 
behaviour  and  on  their  industry,  as  far  as  it  can  go,  it  will  both 
make  them  better  in  themselves,  and  move  others  to  supply 
them  more  Uberally ;  and  when  men's  offerings  are  free,  (and 
yet  are  called  for,  every  time  they  go  to  church  or  to  sacra- 
ment,) this  will  oblige  those  who  distribute  them,  to  be  exact 
and  impartial  in  it,  since  their  ill  conduct  might  make  the 
givers  trust  them  with  their  charity  no  more,  but  distribute  it 
themselves."* 

From  the  particulars  which  I  am  now  to  state,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Bishop  Burnet  had  confined  his  attention  solely  to 
the  established  practice  of  the  two  different  parts  of  the  island, 
in  their  management  of  the  poor,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  existing  Statuj;es  on  the  subject  in  the  Scottish 
code,  which  he  probably  regarded  as  a  dead  letter.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  somewhat  curious,  when  we  consider  how  con- 
versant this  writer  was  with  the  jurisprudence  of  both  parts  of 
the  island,  that  he  should  have  regarded  the  law  of  compul- 
sory maintenance  as  altogether  peculiar  to  the  English  coda 
This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  value  of  this  very  weighty  testimony  with  regard  to  the  op- 
posite effects  of  compulsory  assessments  and  voluntary  charity. 

The  earliest  Statute  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  Acts  relative 
to  this  subject,  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  in  the  year 
1424.  During  the  minority  of  this  Prince,  it  is  well  known 
that  Scotland  was  in  the  most  unsettled  state,  great  numbers 
who  had  no  lawful  occupation  subsisting  entirely  by  rapine 
and  plunder.  The  King,  on  his  return  from  captivity  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  good  education, 
and  had  witnessed  the  happy  effects  of  a  regular  and  vigilant 
government,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
situation  of  his  own  kingdom ;  and  as  an  indispensable  preli- 
minary to  his  other  measures,  began  by  improving  its  internal 
police,  as  this  seemed  most  likely  to  be  effectual  in  protecting 

*  [Yol.  II.  p.  G59.  orig.  edit.] 
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his  peaceable  and  iudostrious  suljects  against  the  violence  and' 
rapine  which  vere  then  bo  prevalent  in  every  part  oT  tbe  Idog- 
dom.  In  his  First  Parliament,  it  is  statutecl,  that  "  na  com- 
panies passe  in  the  countrie,  to  lye  npon  ooie  the  Kii^  li«ges : 
or  thig ;  or  Bojourne  horse,  oath»  o»  kirt-men,  or  hostisods  of 
the  land  ;°  and  that  "  gif  onie  complaint  be  maid  of  dk  tree- 
passoures  to  the  schircSe  of  the  land  ;  that  he  arreifit  ak  full:, 
and  challenge  them,  and  tax  tbe  Kingia  GkaitJt  upon  tbem : 
and  gif  they  be  omvict  ofdk  treepasee,  that  tbcy  be  punished, 
and  find  horrowes  ull  aesjeth  (that  is,  to  satisfy  or  recom- 
pense) the  King  and  the  partie  cotnpUiDand.'*  to  the  same 
Parliament,  it  is  ordained,  that  "  na  tbiggeres  be  tboiled  to 
b^,  nonther  to  burgh  nor  land-wart,  betwixt  fourteen  and 
threescore  ten  zeires,  botthey  be  secure  be  the  councellesof  thfr 
tonnes,  or  of  the  lande,  that  they  may  not  winne  their  Uvtdj 
uther  waieE."t  In  Jamea  Ilt.'e  I^rliament,  (1425,)  it  ia 
dained,  that  "  the  scheriffe  sail  gar  arreiat  idle  men,  and 
fceepe  them  in  faatencsse  quhill  it  be  knawin  quhainipon  they 
live.  And  that  the  countrie  sail  be  unskaithed  of  them ;  there- 
iipouthc  schirefie  Ball  receive  gnde  and  sicker  burrowes,  AAer 
the  qnhilk  hnrrowes  founden,  the  scheriffe  rJI  asugne  fonrtie 
d^es  to  &ik  idle  men  to  get  them  maistcr^,  or  to  fasten  them  to 
lawf'ull  craftes.  And  they  fourties  daiea  beaud  gane,  gif  thsf' 
be  fonnden  mair  i'ile,  the  schirefie  sail  arrei$t  them  agaioc, 
sendc  them  to  the  Kingis  prison,  to  abide  and  be  punished 
the  Kingis  will."j 

In  stating  these  particulara,  it  may  be  thought  tlint  I  eater 
more  into  detail  than  is  necessary  or  proper  in  this  plac^  and 
that  the  minute  provisions  made  {oi  the  police  of  a  ImrbanMU 
countrj'  in  the  fifteenth  century,  might  safely  be  omitted  in  a 
political  specidation,  which  is  meant  to  have  reference  to  our 
own  times.  But  although  I  nm  rcaily  to  acknowledge 
tmth  of  this  observation,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
the  opportanity  which  the  present  subject  a£brds  me,  of  qi 
ing  a  few  clanses  from  oar  old  Statutes,  which  are  valiiBbk,  w0i 


and^H 


'  [Ei>n'«  Stale  of  llit  /Wr,  Appm  t  pl-'J-  P-  «l"is.] 

X  ■  Vol  III.  p-  ctlKxuii  i  I  [IbW.] 
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throwing  light  on  the  progress  of  order  and  civilisation  in 
Scotland.  Nor  will  they  be  found  altogether  foreign  to  the 
principal  object  of  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  they  strongly 
Ulustrate  the  impotency  of  legblative  interference  in  curing,  by 
the  mere  regulations  of  police,  disorders  which  originate  in  the 
general  condition  and  habits  of  the  country. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  rigour  of  some  laws  of 
James  I.  against  beggars.  In  the  sixth  Parliament  of  his  suc- 
cessor, a  law  stiU  more  severe  than  any  hitherto  mentioned, 
was  passed  against  the  same  description  of  offenders.  It  is 
probable  that  the  disorders  which  these  laws  were  meant  to 
remedy,  had,  during  the  King^s  minority,  become  more  pre- 
valent By  this  Act  "  it  is  ordained,  for  the  away-putting  of 
sornares,  over-lyars,  and  maisterful  beggars,  with  horse,  houndes, 
and  uther  gudes,  that  all  officiares,  baith  schireffes,  baronnes, 
aldermen,  baillies,  as  well  within  the  burgh,  as  outwith,  take 
an  inquisition  at  ilk  courte  that  they  hald  of  the  foresaid  things : 
and  gif  ony  sik  be  founden,  that  their  horse,  houndes,  or  uther 
gudes  be  escheit  to  the  King,  and  their  person  put  in  the 
Kingis  waird,  quhill  the  King  have  said  his  will  to  them.  And 
alswa  that  the  said  scheriffes,  &c.,  inquire  at  ilk  courte,  gif  there 
be  onie  that  makis  them  fuiles,  and  are  bairdes,  or  uthers  sik 
like  rinnares  about  And  gif  onie  sik  be  founden,  that  they  be 
put  in  the  Kingis  waird,  or  in  his  irones,  for  their  tresspasses, 
als  lang  as  they  have  ony  gudes  of  their  awin  to  live  upon,  that 
their  eares  be  nailed  to  the  trone,  or  till  ane  uther  tree,  and 
their  eare  cutted  off;  and  banished  the  countric.  And  gif 
thereafter  they  be  founden  againe,  that  they  be  hanged."* 
Various  other  laws,  breathing  the  same  spirit,  were  enacted 
during  the  reigns  of  James  II.,  James  III.,  and  James  lY.  In 
an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  Parliament  of  James  Y.,  (1535,)  after 
ordaining  the  strict  execution  of  the  Statute  of  James  I.,  it  is 
added,  that  no  beggars  should  ^^  be  thoilcd  to  beg  in  ane 
parochin,  that  are  borne  in  ane  uther ;  and  that  the  heades- 
men  of  ilk  parochin  make  takinnes  and  give  to  the  beggars 
thereof,  and  that  they  be  susteined  within  the  bounds  of  that 

*  [Ibid.  p.  cclxxx.] 
VOL.  IX.  T 
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parochiu,  and  that  Dane  uthers  be  served  with  almoua  within 
the  bounds  of  that  parochin,  bot  they  that  beans  that  tflihmnft 
oUanerlie."* 

On  an  examination  of  the  laws  which  were  passed  prei 
to  this  period,  it  will  be  found  evident,  from  their  general 
that  they  were  framed  chiefly  with  the  view  of  repTesBiDg  tl 
banditti  and  vagrants  who  had  disturbed  the  public  peace.  Il 
is  probable,  that  the  impotent  poor  were  comfiaralJvely  inc(xi- 
siderable  in  nimaber,  or  that  they  were  easily  Bnpported  by 
voluntary  alms.  In  all  the  subsequent  Acts,  the  laws  respect- 
ing vagrants,  sod  the  idle  and  impotent  poor,  are  included  io 
one  Statute;  their  principal  object  being,  avowedly,  to  compd 
the  idle  to  industry,  and  to  provide  for  the  indigent  In  con- 
sequence of  the  advanced  state  of  the  country,  it  would  appear 
that  the  banditti  who  bad  formerly  been  eo  nnmerous.  hadj 
become  less  formidable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  failure 
of  their  former  resources,  added  to  the  commercial  pr{^re88  of 
tlie  country,  tended  at  once  to  multiply  the  objects  of  real 
charity,  and  to  impose  on  the  I^egislature  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing new  sources  of  Imunty  io  their  favour.  At  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  it  api>ear8  that  some  of  the  leaders  in  that  me- 
morable cause  had  struggled  at  first  to  obtain,  under  the  new 
system,  the  establishment  of  a  plan  for  the  aupiwrt  of  the  jioor, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  aids  which  they  had  enjoyed 
formerly ;  and  in  the  proposal  which  was  matle  to  the  firat 
General  Assembly,  in  the  year  151(1,  it  was  suggested,  that 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  the  establisl 
ment  of  schools,  and  the  endowment  of  the  reformed 
should  be  assigned  out  of  the  old  revenuos  of  the  Church.  Bi 
the  nobles,  who  had  got  possession  of  Uio  Church's  patriroonj 
rejected  the  proposal,  m  John  Knos  informs  us,  as  altogethi 
visionary.  The  grievance,  however,  at  length  became  so  seri- 
ous, and  was  so  severely  felt  by  all  orders  of  the  communis, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  tlie  Legislature  io  attempt  a  remedy. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1579,  a  Statute  was  jMissed,  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  the  subsequent  enactments  on  this  head,  and 
•  [ibid.p.rcii«i.! 
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which  is  80  full,  minnte,  and  systematic,  that  it  is  justlj  said  to 
constitute,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  subsequent  amendments, 
our  code  of  Poor-laws.     Of  the  history  of  this  important  Act, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  attended  to  either  by 
our  Scottish  or  English  antiquaries,  I  shall  have  occasion  after- 
wards to  take  notice.     In  this  Act,  passed  in  the  sixth  Parlia- 
ment of  King  James  VI.,  it  is  ordained,  **  that  the  Provestes  and 
Baillies  of  ilk  burgh  and  towne,  and  the  Justice  constitute  be 
the  King's  Commission  in  every  parochin  to  landwart,  saU, 
betwixt  and  the  first  day  of  Januar  nixt-to-cum,  take  inquisi- 
tion of  all  aged  pure,  impotent,  and  decayed  persones,  borne 
within  that  parochin ;  or  quhilkes  war  dwelling,  and  had  their 
maist  commoun  resorte  in  the  saide  parochin,  the  last  seven 
zeires  by  past,  quhilkes  of  necessitie  mon  live  bee  almes :  and 
upon  the  saide  inquisition,  sail  make  ane  register  buike,  con- 
teining  their  names,  and  surnames,  to  remain  with  the  Pro- 
vestes, and  Baillies,  or  with  the  Justice."    And  to  enable  them 
to  make  such  a  register,  the  poor  are  commanded,  ^^  under  the 
paine  to  be  punished  as  vagabondes,''  to  repair  to  the  parish  in 
which  they  were  bom,  or  had  resided  for  seven  years.    After 
having  thus  ascertained  the  number  and  necessities  of  the  poor, 
the  Magistrates  are  commanded  ^^  to  taxe  and  stent  the  haill 
inhabitants  within  the  parochin,  according  to  the  estimation  of 
their  substance,  without  exception  of  persones,  to  sik  oulkie 
charge  and  contribution,  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and  suffi- 
cient to  susteine  the  saidis  pure  peopil,  and  the  names  of  the 
inhabitants  stented,  togidder  with  their  taxation,  to  bee  like- 
wise registrate."    Collectors  and  overseers  are  likewise  to  be 
appointed  to  superintend  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
tax,  and  the  register  is  ordained  to  be  made  anew  every  year.* 
From  the  very  exact  coincidence  between  the  provisions  of 
this  Statute,  and  those  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Frederic 
Eden  concludes,  that  the  latter  was  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  former.     His  words  are  these : — ^^  Although  Scotland  is 
now  exempted  from  the  heavy  burthen  of  a  Poor's-rate,  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  was  esta- 
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blished  by  law,  in  the  former  kingdom,  two-and-twenty  yean 
before  the  [>a»iiDg  of  tlic  43<1  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  sixth  Par- 
liament of  James  \L,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1579,  an  Act  was 
passed  '  for  punishment  of  Strang  and  idle  beggars,  and  leliefe 
of  the  pure  and  impotent ;'  in  which  every  branch  of  tbc  pocff 
system, — the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  of  runaway  servants ; 
— the  mode  of  passing  soldiers  and  seamen  to  their  parishes ; 
— the  regulation  of  hospitals  for  aged  and  impotent  jiersons ; — 
the  settlements  of  the  poor  ; — their  nvuntenance  by  the 
parish  ; — the  appointment  of  overseers  and  coUectore  ; — the 
manner  of  treating  those  who  refuse  to  work ; — and  of  putting 
out  poor  children  apprentices,  are  more  fully  detailed  than  in 
any  English  Act  of  Parliament.  ...  I  have  very  little  doubt 
but  that  many  of  the  proviisions  of  English  Parliament^  in  tbs 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  poor,  were  framed  in  coi 
formity  with  the  policy  of  their  northern  neighboura.' 
opposition  to  this  statement  with  respect  to  the  Act  of  tha 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1579,  It  has  been  observed  to  me  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Francis  Horner,  that  this  Act  is  a  literal  transcript 
of  a  Statute  passed  seven  years  before  by  the  Parliament  of 
England,  (14th  Elizabeth,  cap.  20,)  which,  having  been  sDper- 
seded  by  the  subsequent  enactments,  is  not  printed  in  the 
modern  editions  of  the  Statutes  at  large,  but  may  be  found 
the  older  collections.  All  its  provisions,  both  for  the  relief 
the  poor  and  the  repression  of  vagrants,  are  exactly  the  saiae 
and  even  the  turn  of  expression  is  scarcely  varied.  It  wouli 
appear,  therefore,  that  this  Act  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  tiafej 
been  alU^ther  overlooked  by  Sir  Frederic,  when  lie  hazarded: 
the  conjecture  stated  above. 

The  fifteenth  Parliament  of  James  VI.,  (1597,)  ratifiee  t^ 
former  Act,  vrith  this  addition,  "  that  starke  beggars,  and  their 
baimes,  be  employed  in  commonn  warkes/'f  The  twenty-eighth 
Parliament  of  the  same  King,  (1617,)  ordains,  that  "  Foras- 
much as  there  hath  been  divere  worthy  lawa  and  statutes  made 
by  his  Majesty,  and  hb  Highness'  preilecessors,  for  restraining 
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of  idle  and  masterful  beggars;  and  notwithstanding  thereof, 
the  number  of  the  saids  beggars  hath  daily  increased  more  and 
more :  and  his  Majesty  and  estates,  considering  that  the  cause 
of  the  multiplying  of  the  saids  beggars  hath,  and  doth,  proceed 
from  this  ground,  that  no  order  hath  been  taken,  in  bygone 
time,  with  the  poor  children  and  orphans,  bom  of  poor  indigent 
parents,  who  being  toUerated  or  neglected,  at  their  first  entry 
to  begging,  doth  contract  such  a  custome  and  habite,  that 
hardly  they  can  be  drawn  thereafter  to  any  other  calling.  .  .  . 
Therefore  his  Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  estates, 
doth,  in  most  earnest  manner,  recommend  to  all  his  Highness' 
loving  subjects,  requesting  them,  as  they  tender  the  good  and 
honour  of  the  realme,  to  receive  within  their  houses  and  family, 
and  to  take  upon  their  care,  intertainment,  and  education,  some 
of  the  saids  poor  and  indigent  children,  one  or  moe,  every  per- 
son according  to  his  power  and  faculty,  ....  to  be  educate 
and  brought  up  by  them,  either  in  their  houses,  or  to  be  put  by 
them  to  such  crafts,  callings,  and  vocations,  either  within  the 
country,  or  without  the  same,  as  they  please."*  These  two 
Statutes  fix  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
Scottish  jurisprudence,  a  commencement  having  been  then 
given  to  those  important  functions  in  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  poor,  which  the  kirk-sessions,  or  parochial 
consistories,  have  since  exercised  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to 
themselves,  and  so  beneficial  to  their  country. 

The  sixteenth  Act  of  the  third  Session  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  King  Charles  II.,  ratifies  all  former  Acts  concerning  vaga- 
bonds and  poor,  and  farther  ordains,  '^  that  it  shall  be  leisum 
to  all  persons  or  societies,  who  have  or  shall  set  up  any  manu- 
factories within  this  kingdom,  to  seize  upon  and  apprehend  the 
persons  of  any  vagabonds,  who  shall  be  found  begging,  and 
who,  being  masterless  and  out  of  service,  have  not  wherewith 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  means  and  work,  and  to 
imploy  them  for  their  service  as  they  shall  see  fit,  the  same 
being  done  with  the  advice  of  the  respective  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  they  shall  be  seized  upon,"  &c.t    This  is  a  most 
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importaut  enactment,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  and  that  to 
wliiclj  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  the  advantage  which  Scotland 
possesses  over  the  sister  kingdom  in  Una  branch  of  her  policy. 

•'  The  last   Statute  which    in   Scotland   was  enacted   con- 
cerning the  poor,  bears  date  the  let  September  l(i!)8 ;  and  it; 
ratifies  and   approves  all  former  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
pressing  of  l)eggiirH,  and  maintaining  and  employing  the  poor.' 
The  era  at  wliich  it  passed  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Scot- 
land, a  severe  dearth  having  continued  from  1692  to  l(i99,  the 
memory  of  which  was  preserved  among  the  common  people^ 
witliin  the  period  of  my  own  recollection,  by  the  name  of  "  tl 
seven  ill  years." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  existence  of  this 
Law,  the  fact  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  enactments  and 
statutes  which  it  sanctions,  have  silently  fallen  into  desuetude, 
in  consequence  partly  of  their  total  inappHcability  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  partly  of  the  manifold  con- 
tradictions which  they  contain,  and  of  their  palpable  inconaist- 
eucy  with  each  other.  That  the  poor,  however,  in  Scotland,  do 
possess  a  legal  claim  to  relief,  is  a  principle  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  repeated  decisions  of  om  Supreme  Court.  By  a  find- 
ing of  6th  June  1744,  it  was  decreed  on  a  question  betweea 
two  parishes  in  Berwickshire,  that  residence  for  three  years  in. 
a  parish,  g^ves  the  jmuper  a  right  to  relief.  In  the  case  of  tim 
parish  of  Hurabie,  (13th  February  1757,)  with  regard  to  ths 
joint  adminiijtratiou  of  tbe  poor  funds  by  the  heritors  or  tenant^ 
the  whole  system  of  the  Scottish  Poor-laws  was  investigated  veiy 
minutely  ;  and  not  only  the  decree,  but  all  the  arguments  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion,  proceed  on  tbe  supposition,  that  the 
Act  1579,  with  its  subsequent  amendments,  is  fully  in  furoa 
Since  the  liist  scarcity,  a  new  case,  from  the  same  parish  of 
Duiise,  has  been  determined  by  the  Court  of  Session,  The 
question  on  which  it  turned  was  this:  whether,  under  the 
Scottish  Poor-laws,  those  persons  are  entitled  to  relief,  who,  witii- 
out  any  personal  infirmity,  Hro  rendered  unable  by  the  high 
price  of  pruvlsious  to  maintain  themEclves,  and  whether  aasess- 
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meDts  are  legal  in  times  of  dearth.    The  Court  decided^  17th 
January  1804,  that  such  relief  and  assessment  are  legal. 

I  thought  it  in  some  measure  necessary  to  enter  into  these 
details,  as  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  whose  authority  in  those  part«  of 
English  police,  which  relate  to  this  matter,  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  very  safe,  has  been  so  far  misled  by  an  article  in  the 
Uncyclopcedia  BrUannica,  as  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  law  in 
force  in  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
the  poor  ;*  a  mistake  into  which,  I  must,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  that  it  was  not  unnatural  for  a  stranger  to  fall,  after  the 
very  loose  and  incorrect  language  which  has  been  employed  on 
the  subject  by  several  of  our  Scottish  clergymen,  in  their  Statis- 
tical Beport&  With  respect  to  the  fact,  there  is  some  irre- 
gularity in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  by  which  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  stranger  should  be  perplexed  in  this  matter. 
In  some  parishes,  assessments  have  been  made  for  forty  years 
past,  while  in  others,  which  still  are  a  majority  of  the  whole, 
the  collections  at  the  church-doors,  the  small  fines  levied  by  the 
kirk-sessions  for  petty  immoralities,  and  the  interest  of  the 
small  sums  accumulated  or  bequeathed  to  the  poor,  have  ren- 
dered legal  assessments  superfluous.  In  those  parishes  where 
assessments  are  made,  the  usual  plan  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Sommerville,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of 
Jedburgh, 

<'  The  minister  intimates  from  the  pulpit,  that  on  such  a  day 
a  meeting  of  the  heritors  and  elders  is  to  be  held,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  provision  for  the  poor  for  the  ensuing  quarter. 
These  meetings  generally  take  place  near  the  terms  of  Candle- 
mas, Whitsunday,  Lammas,  and  Martinmas*  Upon  the  day 
of  meeting  the  elders  elect  a  preses,  after  which  the  minutes  of 
the  former  sederunt,  and  the  roll  of  the  poor,  are  read  by  the 
clerk.  Forming  a  calculation  from  the  number  already  stand- 
ing upon  the  roll,  and  the  applications  made  to  them,  the 
heritors  assess  themselves  in  a  certain  sum  to  be  collected  from 
them  severally,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  valued 
rents.     The  proprietor  pays  one-half  of  the  assessment,  and  the 
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tenant  the  other.     Though  the  teaanta  are  iiot  mentioned  in 
the  sumiuoDs,  yet  audi  of  them  as  chooee  to  attend  are  made  . 
welcome,  and  their  advice  and  information  liatened  to  by  the  ■ 
meeting.     The  sum  aaseesed  is  raised  by  the  heritors  and  kirk- 1 
session  together,  in  such  proportions  aa  seem  adequate  to  the  ' 
neceBsitiea  of  the  poor.     Such  persons  as  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  applj-ing  to  the  heritors  for  charity,  from  any  acci- 
dental transient  cause,  such  as  disease  or  misfortune,  receive 
what  is  called  an  interim  supply,  i.e.,  a  eertaiu  sum  for  that 
quarter  only.    The  aged  and  infimi,  and  such  as  are  likely  to 
continue  under  the  same  necessity  of  deijending  upon  public  I 
charity,   are  taken  upon  the  poor's-roU  at  a  certain  weekly  I 
allowance.     The  persons  taken  upon  the  roll  are  obliged  tfri 
subscribe  a  bond  or  deed  of  conveyance,  making  over  and  be- 
queathing all  their  effects  to  the  heritors ;  and  though  the 
heritors  seldom  exact  their  effects,  yet  the  eubscription  of  the 
bond  serves  as  a  check  to  prevent  persons,  who  may  be  pos-  J 
sessed  of  concealed  property,  from  alienating  the  public  charity.  J 
The  sum  assessed  is  levied  by  a  collector,  appointed  by  the  " 
heritors,  and  distributed  by  hitn  to  the  persons  admitted  upoa 
the  roll,  according  to  the  proportions  allotted  to  them."* 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  institutions  and  phraseology  peculiar  to  Scotland,  it  is  ne-  J 
cessary  to  add  that  the  kirk-sesaion,  by  which  the  greater  part  J 
of  the  poor  are  relieved,  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  English  J 
veslri/ ;  that  is,  when  regularly  constituted,  it  must  always   ' 
consist  of  the  minister,  elders,  session-clerk,  and  kirk-treasurer. 
The  salaries  wliich  are  allowed  to  the  session-clerk  and  kirk-  J 
treasurer,  who  is  usually  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  seldom,  j 
if  ever,  exceed  £2  sterling ;  and  with  this  trifling  exception,  1 
the  whole  business  of  the  collection,  superintendence,  and  dis- 
tribution  of  the  poor's  funds,  is  managed  without  a  farthing 
of  expense.     No  similar  instance,  I  believe,  of  frugality  and 
disinterested  zeal  in  the  administration  of  so  extrusive  a  charity, 
can  Ih3  produced  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  concerning  the  |Jcor-rate8   i 
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iu  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they  have  been  introduced, 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  objections  which  are  commonly 
urged  against  that  tax  as  levied  in  England^  do  not  apply  to 
it  when  subjected  to  such  checks  and  modifications  as  have 
hitherto  restrained  its  abuse  in  this  country.  The  chief  and 
most  essential  of  these,  undoubtedly,  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  tax  is  imposed  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  that  being 
done  by  the  persons  who  are  to  pay  it ;  whereas  in  England  it 
is  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  on 
whom  the  burden  does  not  £Edl,  and  whose  responsibility  is  not 
great  Accordingly,  some  very  candid  and  intelligent  writers, 
who  acknowledge  the  intolerable  burden  which  it  has  brought 
on  the  other  part  of  the  island,  have  expressed  strongly  their 
approbation  of  the  general  principle  on  which  the  tax  proceeds^ 
and  their  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  extending  the  practice 
over  Scotland,  on  a  plan  which  has  been  so  successfully  exem- 
plified in  a  variety  of  different  instancea  Nay,  even  Lord 
Kames  himself,  who  has  pushed  the  argument  against  compul- 
sory maintenance  to  its  utmost  possible  extent,  has  been  almost 
led  to  admit  an  exception  in  favour  of  Scotland.*^ 

With  respect  to  the  moral  effects  which  have  been  experi- 
enced fix)m  poor-rates  in  Scotland,  the  following  statement  is 
given  by  a  very  candid  and  very  competent  judge,  who  has 
long  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  practical  tendency 
in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  resides.  Dr.  Charters  of 
Wilton.  ^^  It  is  alleged,"  says  he,  ^^  that  poor-rates  weaken 
parental  and  filial  affection.  Let  the  fact  be  fiurly  inquired 
into,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  many  children  labour  hard  to 
prevent  their  parents  from  receiving  an  aliment;  an<l  that 
children  in  good  circumstances  who  suffer  their  parents  to  re- 
ceive it  are  infamous : — a  proof  that  the  case  is  rare.  During 
twenty-two  years'  ministry,  in  a  pretty  numerous  parish,  where 
the  poor  are  maintained  by  taxation,  I  have  known  only  one 
instance  of  children  refusing  to  assist  their  parents ;  they  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  their  neighbours,  and  banished  themselves 

*  [Sketches  of  the  Uisiorij  of  Man,  Bwik  11.  Hkctch  x. ;  Vol.  11.  p.  58,  orig. 
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to  Ajiierica."*y. Id  another  passage,  the  Bumc  writer  exjiresee 
himself  thus ; — "  The  ilesire  of  laying  up  is  so  strong,  that  t 
poor-rate  has  not  yet,  and  probably  never  will,  extinguish  it. 
A  spirit  of  independence  pervades  the  people ;  they  feel  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  alms ;  they  discerD  the  difference  be*  ■ 
twixt  having  of  their  own,  and  trusting  to  what  is  given."t 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  very  strong  statements^,! 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  great  weight  with  all  who  know  thai 
worth  and  talents  of  the  author,  I  cannot  help  (probably  fronil 
the  circumstance  of  having  lived  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  tho  ^ 
country  where  poor-rates  are  unknown)  fecliDg  a  decided  par^ 
tiality,  more  especially  in  a  moral  view,  in  favour  of  the  old 
practice  of  supporting  the  poor  by  voluntary  contributions, 
wherever  imperious  circumstances  do  not  render  this  imprac- 
ticable. Where  the  case  is  otherwise,  the  queetiou  no  longer 
admits  of  discussion,  and  a  compulsory  law  is  the  only  ex|>&- 
dient  which  can  supply  an  effectual  remedy.  In  favour  of  the 
moral  effects  of  our  good  old  practice,  I  shall  only  observe 
farther,  that  where  a  tax  is  imposed  for  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  only  aid  received  by  them  is  extorted  from 
the  riclj  without  their  consent,  it  is  impoesible  for  the  objects 
of  this  compulsory  beneficence  to  feel  themselves  indebted  for 
that  which  is  given  without  charity,  or  to  consider  it  ia  the 
same  light  with  that  which  is  bestowed  from  generous  motives. 
As  soon  as  it  is  thought  that  the  assistance  given  them  is  their 
right,  the  relief  conceded  is  considered  as  only  what  is  due,  and 
the  least  hardship  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  is  viewed  as 
injustice. 

Inde[>endently,  therefore,  of  all  other  considerations,  there  is 
intrinsically  a  material  difference  between  the  moral  effects  ol 
voluntary  coutribulions,  and  those  that  may  bo  expected  to 
result  from  legal  assessments,  however  wisely  regulated,  and 
however  ably  and  honourably  administeretl.  It  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  advocates  of  a  compulsory  useesa- 
ment,  whether  the  evils  complained  of  in  England  have  not 

•  (Sir  J<>)>ri  Siuckir'R  SUilutical  Aamnt  of  Scotland,  Vol.  .\V.  |.p,  G4I.  612.] 
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been  the  natural  and  necessary,  though,  perhaps,  slow  conse- 
quences of  the  legal  provision.  While  such  checks,  indeed,  exist, 
as  those  in  Scotland,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  very  gross 
abuses  can  take  place  in  country  parishes.  But  in  great  towns, 
the  experiment  is  infinitely  more  hazardous.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  possible,  indeed,  to  contrive  any  system,  which  is  not 
likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  degenerate  into  such  a  state  as  that 
which  we  find  prevalent  in  England.  Even  in  country  parishes, 
the  result  of  past  experience  furnishes  but  too  much  ground 
for  serious  alarm.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Findlater,  in  his  very 
judicious  and  able  Survey  of  (he  County  o/PeebleSj  that  where 
poor-rates  have  been  regularly  established  in  Scotland,  the  poor 
have  been  continually  on  the  increase.*  Of  this  assertion,  he 
has  produced  some  proofs  well  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  decision  of  this  question, 
as  a  matter  of  local  expediency,  (for,  in  truth,  it  is  nothing 
more,)  in  those  parts  of  the  country  with  which  they  may  be 
connected. 

*  [Chap.  XV.  sect.  vii.  p.  226.] 


To  the  historical  sketch  which  has  already  been  given  con- 
cerning the  Poor-laws  io  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdor 
think  it  may  be  useful  for  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  certoiu 
Subsidiary  Measures,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  ends, 
which  have  either  been  sanctioned  by  the  autliority  of  the 
Legislature,  or  have  been  carried  into  execution  by  the  act  of 
private  individuals. 


[sect.  f.^K)F  CHARITY  WORKHOUSES.] 

Among  these  measures,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  that  of 
Charity  Workhouses,  a  plan  proposed  more  than  a  century  ago 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  warmly  defended  by  many  respect- 
able writers  of  a  later  date.  The  scheme  projiosed  is,  in 
general,  this : — That  after  a  list  has  been  taken  of  all  the  poor 
in  any  one  populous  parish,  or  in  two  or  more  smaller  parishes, 
a  house  should  be  built  for  their  accommodation  ;  that  mate- 
rials for  work  of  various  kinds  should  be  provided  for  them ; 
that  this  house  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  few  respect- 
able individuals,  who  should  appoint  one  or  more  superinten- 
dents to  regulate  and  inspect  the  management,  &c.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  plan  promises,  in  theory,  some  very  impor- 
tant advantages.  In  tUe^rst  place.  It  leaves  no  opportunities 
for  common  beggary.  The  loathsome  objects  whicli  fill  our 
streets  will  be  taken  care  of:  the  l&me,  diseased,  and  aged  will 
be  provided  for.  Secondly,  It  leaves  no  excuse  ibr  idleness: 
work  will  In?  given  to  all  who  are  willing  to  lalroiir,     And  in 
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the  third  place,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  frugal  and  profit- 
able plan :  a  number  of  persons  living  together,  will  be  more 
easily  provided  for,  and  their  united  work  will  be  more  pro- 
ductive, than  when  they  live  in  separate  houses. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  plan,  so  plausible  in  itself,  and 
so  warmly  recommended  by  many  writers,  should  have  met 
with  considerable  success ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  it  should  have  been  actually  carried  into  execution  in 
many  great  towns  in  England  and  Scotland.     But  its  effects 
are  now  ascertained  by  experience,  and  it  may  be  shown,  from 
undoubted  evidence,  that  Charity  workhouses,  in  general,  have 
been  so  far  from  answering  the  many  excellent  purposes  which 
were  expected  to  arise  frt)m  them ;  that,  in  fact,  they  have 
proved  the  worst  of  all  the  methods  that  could  have  been 
devised  for  remedying  the  evil  in  question.    Poor-houses,  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  their  institution,  may  have  proved  useful, 
an  effect  which  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  greater  zeal 
of  the  managets  during  the  first  enthusiasm  of  their  beneficent 
exertions,  but  chiefly  because  the  poor  were  then  unwilling  to 
be  admitted  into  them.    As  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the 
case,  the  terror  of  being  sent  to  a  workhouse  diminishes  the 
burden  of  the  poor-tax,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  indigent 
persons  who  dread  poverty  less  than  the  loss  of  character.    It 
is,  in  fact,  a  virtual  repeal,  as  far  as  it  extends,  of  those  laws 
which  should  have,  long  since,  given  way  to  better  regulations. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  most  worthy  objects  who  suffer 
most  from  this  institution,  the  effect  of  which  is,  to  hinder 
those  from  receiving  support  who  dread  the  confinement,  or 
the  noise  and  nastiness,  even  more  than  the  confinement,  of 
workhouses,  and  consider  the  security  which  they  afford  against 
the  evils  of  want,  as  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that 
serenity  and  peace,  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  exist 
where  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  individuals  of  all  different 
habits  and  tempers  are  collected  together.    The  dread  of  in- 
volving themselves  in  this  misery,  can  hardly  fail,  to  keep  many 
poor  struggling  with  poverty,  till  they  sink  entirely  under  its 
pressure.    A  most  affecting  statement  of  this  nature  lias  been 
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given  by   Mr,  Morton  Pitt,  io  his  Address  to   the  Landed 
Interest  on  Hie  Deficiency  of  Habitations  and  Fuel/or  the 
of  the  Poor,  published  a  few  years  ago,  [1798.] 

Nor  are  these  institutionB  attended  with  the  advantages  whicl 
they  promise  in  point  of  economy.  Even  in  parochial  work-' 
houses,  and  in  those  wliich  are  nnder  the  best  regidationa,  the' 
poor  do  80  little  work,  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  almost 
eECapes  notice,  while  they  are  maintained  at  a  most  enormous 
espeose.  Instead  of  domg  more  work  under  one  roof,  and  being 
fed  more  cheaply  than  when  dispersed  in  their  several  cottages, 
the  reverse  appears  clearly  to  be  the  fact  And,  indeed,  this  ia 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  candid  exami- 
nation of  the  general  princijiles  of  human  nature.  It  is  not 
reasonable,  surely,  to  suppose,  that  men  deprived  of  their 
liberty  will  work  with  the  same  cheerful  activity  for  others,  as 
they  would  do  for  themselves,  and  be  contented  with  the  same 
hard  and  homely  fare  which  they  would  eat  with  thankfalness  at 
home.  It  is  hope  which  must  sweeten  all  our  labours ;  nor  will 
any  abundance  of  the  means  of  eubsistence  relieve  us  from  that . 
despondency  at  our  state,  which  must  necessarily  ensue,  where 
we  have  no  object  of  pursuit,  and  no  room  for  fears  and  doubts. 
It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  service* 
of  slaves  are  so  much  more  expensive  than  those  of  freemen. 

In  Mr,  Morton  Pitt's  Address,  some  observations  are  intro- 
duced on  the  comparative  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor,  in 
their  own  houses  and  in  workhouses.  They  are  quoted  from  a 
letter  lo  the  author  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  L  .  .  ,  ,*  whose  ex- 
tensive and  practical  acquaintance  with  subjects  of  this  nature 
seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged.  The  result,  we  are  told, 
of  his  elaborate  and  minute  inqiiiiy,  was,  that  every  individual 
in  a  workhouse  cost  the  parish  a  considerably  greater  sum 
weekly,  than  when  supjiorted  out  of  the  house  during  the  same 
period.  The  cnnse  of  this  inequality  he  attributes  chiefly  to 
the  difference  in  their  food.  .  .  . 
Against  County  Workhouses  the  objections  are  much  ntrooger; 

•  [Ab  the  EJilor  has  l;een  nnnllo  In      ncilUer  HUpplj  tlii»  nmnc,  nor  pyo  My 
procure  Mr.  M,  Tilfi  Adilren,  he  cnn       tinotatinm  IVnni  ihc  piim[plilet,l 
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the  buildings,  furniture,  salaries,  everjrthing  in  short  being 
there  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale,  without  its  being  possible 
to  preserve,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  system  of  economy.  At 
first,  indeed,  there  may  be  a  great  exertion ;  but  the  novelty 
being  over,  few  will  be  found  public-spirited  enough  to  continue 
their  attendance  and  attention  to  a  business  in  which  they  are 
so  little  interested,  and  from  which  they  are  continually  di- 
verted by  more  important  engagements,  and  more  agreeable 
pursuits.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  expenses  of  these  institu- 
tions are  so  enormous,  the  objects  whose  relief  they  are  intended 
to  accomplish,  are  wretched,  still  more  even  than  in  parochial 
workhouses,  where  they  are  not  condemned  to  the  same  state 
of  banishment  from  their  friends  and  relatives.  If  such  insti- 
tutions are  attended  with  any  benefit  at  all,  it  can  only  be  the 
negative  one,  of  operating  as  a  partial  repeal  of  laws,  which 
make  still  greater  depredations  on  the  public  resourcea 

All  the  foregoing  observations,  it  must  be  remembered,  ap- 
ply chiefly  to  County  Workhouses,  and  must  not  be  extended, 
without  many  limitations,  to  similar  establishments  in  large 
and  populous  cities ;  in  which,  probably,  there  are  always  a  great 
variety  of  individuals  who  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  any  other 
way  so  properly.  This  distinction  between  Town  and  Country 
Workhouses  is  strongly  stated  in  a  letter,  formerly  adduced 
from  Mr.  Davies,  [p.  302.]  ...  In  these  remarks,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly much  truth  and  good  sense.  But  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  extended  beyond  the  cases  which  Mr.  Davies  de- 
scribes,— those  of  destitute  orphans,  and  of  those  friendless  and 
helpless  persons  mentioned  by  him ;  and  in  general,  it  may  be 
safely  aflSrmed,  that  wherever  the  poor  can  be  provided  for  by 
a  weekly  supply  of  money  or  food,  in  their  own  houses,  this 
method  is,  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  the  other. 

To  those  who  may  turn  their  attention  practically  to  the 
state  of  the  poor,  more  particularly  in  great  towns,  some 
important  hints  may  be  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Voght's 
Account  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Hamburgh,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1795.  An  abstract  of  the 
account,  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  will  be  found  in 
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the  Seventh  Report  o/tlie  Societif  for  Bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  The  euccess  which  has  attended  the  efibrts  of  the 
original  projectors  of  this  plan,  haa  far  exceeded  their  most 
eaiigaine  esi>ectatton8.  The  institution  was  formed  in  the 
year  1788,  at  which  time,  out  of  100,000  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
hnrgh,  there  were  about  7000  distressed  persons,  in  want  of 
regular  relief,  besides  an  average  of  3500  persons  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Since  that  period,  scarce  a  beggar  has  been  seen  in 
Hamburgh,  and  the  decrease  of  sickneBS  and  mortality  has  been 
rapidly  progressive.  The  average  mortality  was,  at  first,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  tea ;  in  1789,  it  wan  greatly  reduced  ;  and 
it  has  since  gradually  diminished  to  less  than  one  to  twenty. 
The  average  of  all  the  expenses  attending  the  employment  of 
the  poor,  for  three  years  ending  1st  December  179(5,  including  j 
loss  on  the  sate  of  manufactured  goods,  was  annually  £611.  I 
In  reviewing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  institution  at  \ 
Hamburgh,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  very  justly  remarked 
the  benefits  it  has  derived  from  the  division  of  attention,  the 
advantages  of  which  he  compares  to  those  resulting  from  the 
division  of  labour  in  manufactures.  "  Tlie  division  of  labour 
has  not  produced  more  extraordinary  effects  in  a  well-conducted 
manufactory,  than  the  division  of  attention  in  a  well-arranged 
institution.  The  giving  to  every  acting  member  hb  peculiar 
and  appropriate  duty,  not  interfered  in  by  any  other  person,  ae 
has  been  done  with  great  effect  at  Hamburgh,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  every  establishment.  Those  who  have  attended 
much  to  the  conduct  of  charities,  must  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  regret,  that,  even  among  the  best  intentioned  men,  more 
time  and  more  power  is  often  wasted  in  the  counteraction  and 
controversion  of  jietty  and  trivial  measures,  than  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  real  objects  of  the  institution.  This  is  the  JrtcHonf 
the  impediment  of  action,  the  obstruction  to  prt^ess,  which  it 
is  most  essential  to  prevent ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect,  that 
the  benevolent  and  enlightened  founders  of  the  institution  at 
Hamburgh  have  been  peculiarly  judicious  and  succeBEfuL"* 


•  [H-yorUo/theSiielrt 
.  p.  41,  third  editian.] 
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After  all,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  apprehensions 
about  the  permanent  stability  of  an  institution  which  requires 
the  active  and  gratuitous  co-operation  of  so  many  individuals. 
The  steadiness  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  does 
infinite  credit  to  those  concerned  in  its  management,  and  may 
probably  continue  unabated  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ori- 
ginal projectors  remains  to  animate  their  exertions.  But  the 
most  publicHspirited  and  benevolent  men  are  not  always  the 
most  active  and  persevering,  and  it  thus  often  happens  that  the 
management  of  institutions  for  the  poor,  of  whatever  nature, 
after  the  first  efforts  of  zeal  are  passed,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  indifferent  to  their  interests,  and  unfit  to  carry  them 
on.  It  might  be  advisable,  therefore,  if  any  similar  establish- 
ment is  formed  elsewhere,  that  the  most  essential  parts  of  its 
execution  should  be  committed  to  men,  who  are  paid  for  their 
labour,  and  at  such  a  rate  as  to  render  the  employment  an 
object  to  persons  placed  in  the  more  respectable  conditions 
of  life. 

The  publicity  and  regularity  of  the  accompts,  seem  also  to 
have  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  at 
Hamburgh.  And,  indeed,  where  precautions  of  this  sort  are 
overlooked  in  any  charitable  establishment,  it  cannot  but,  sooner 
or  later,  subside  into  a  mere  job. 

It  gives  me  much  satisfaction  to  learn,  by  a  letter  which 
I  received  about  three  years  ago,  that  this  very  interesting 
establishment  continues  still  to  prosper. 

The  same  general  views  which  suggested  the  plan  now  under 
consideration,  prompted  the  execution  of  a  similar  establish- 
ment, by  Count  Bumford,  at  Munich.  The  success  of  this 
undertaking  has  been  singularly  great.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  it,  not  only 
because  the  plan  is  very  generally  known,  but  because  a  great 
deal  seems  to  have  depended  on  the  particular  nature  of  the 
government  by  which  it  has  been  so  effectually  protected  and 
encouraged. 


vou  IX.  u 
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[sect.  ri. — OF  BENEFIT  CLUBS,  OR  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.] 

In  this  review  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  for  th«  I 
relief  of  the  lower  orders,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  on^  * 
which  originated  first  among  themselves,  and  which  promises 
more  real  and  lasting  advantages  than  all  the  others  put  to- 
gether ;  I  allude  to  the  institutions  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Benefit  Clubs,  or  Friendly  Societiea.     The  general 
object  of  these  institutions  is,  to  secure  to  the  industrious  from 
the  surplus,  or  a  i>art  of  the  surplus,  of  their  earnings,  aa  ■ 
equivalent  resource  during  their  incapacity  to  labour.     ThiaB 
idea,  although  I  have  not  the  Icattt  doubt  that,  in  this  country,  ■ 
it  was  the  genuine  offspring  of  English  good  sense  and  sagacity, 
was  not  altogether  unthoiight  of  by  the  ancients.     CausauboD 
produces  ample  evidence  to  shew,  that  there  were,  among  the 
Atiientans,  and  also  in  the  other  states  of  G-reece,  associations  I 
where  each  member  deposited  every  month,  in  the  commonil 
chest,  a  certain  sum,  for  aiding  such  of  their  associates  as  meCS 
with  any  misfortune.     Gronovius,  too,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
same  plan  was  followed  in  Kome.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
general  idea  of  sucli  estiiblishments,  however  happy  in  itfid^ 
and  important  in  its  consequences,  is  not  of  so  difficult  a  nature 
but  that  it  may  be  expected  to  present  itself  to  mankind  in 
every  civilized  society,  where  they  happen  to  be  pressed  by  the 
same  evils.     From  a  Memoir  by  M.  Dupont  do  Nemours,  it 
api)ears  that  various  establishments  of  this  kind  had  sprung 
up  spontaneously  in  differeots  parts   of  France  among   the 
lower  orders. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  such  institit-  j 
lions  bavc  extended  themselves  to  most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  J 
Sir  Frederic  Eden  mentions  some  in  the  north  of  Englam" 
that  had  existed  for  a  hundred  years,  and  their  utility  is  d 
BO  completely  established  by  experience,  that  the  most  enlighfr 
ened  friends  of  the  poor  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  j 
seem,  almost  unanimously,  to  consider  tliem  as  the  happiest  of] 
all  the  expedients  wliicii  have  yet  been  devised  for  bettering  the  | 
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condition  and  morals  of  the  lower  orders.  It  appears,  also,  from 
the  Statistical  Accounts  of  our  clergy,  that  similar  establish- 
ments are  multiplying  fast  in  Scotland,  and  that  they  have 
been  found  of  great  service  in  preventing  labourers  and  working 
manufacturers  from  becoming  burdensome. 

An  Act  passed  in  1793,  for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly 
Societies,  removed  many  difficulties  to  which  they  had  formerly 
been  subject  By  this  Act  it  is  declared,  that  such  societies 
are  lawful,  and  it  is  required  that  their  Bules  shall  be  confirmed 
by  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  advantages  conferred  by  the 
Act  on  such  societies  as  have  their  rules  confirmed,  are  many 
and  unportant. 

Prior  to  this  Act,  it  is  said  to  have  happened  frequently, 
that  the  majority  of  an  occasional  meeting,  which,  by  the  rules 
of  the  society,  was  competent  to  make  laws,  expelled  all  the 
absent  members,  though  superior  to  themselves  in  number, 
while  the  persons  thus  injured  were  left  without  the  means  of 
redress.  A  very  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  stated  to  have 
happened  lately,  in  the  case  of  a  society  whose  rules  had  not 
been  confirmed : — ^^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ealing,  a  majo- 
rity, composed  of  the  young  men  of  a  friendly  society,  agreed  to 
dissolve  the  society,  and  divide  the  stock,  and  thereby,  at  once, 
defrauded  all  the  old  members  of  that  provision  for  age  and 
infirmity,  which  had  been  the  object  of  many  years'  contribu- 
tion. A  new  society  was  immediately  formed  of  the  young 
persons,  and  all  the  old  members  were  left  to  the  parish.*'* 
This  very  extraordinary  fact  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Notes  and  Observations  attached  to  their  First 
Report, 

Another  essential  advantage  conferred  on  such  of  these  insti- 
tutions as  have  their  rules  confirmed  by  the  Justices,  was  the 
privilege  of  their  members  to  carry  on  their  occupations  in  the 
most  convenient  places,  without  being  subject  to  be  removed 
to  the  parish  of  their  legal  settlement ;  an  encouragement,  how- 

*  [Reports  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  No.  I. ;  Vol. 
I.  pp.  10,  11,  footnote,  third  edition.] 
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ever,  which  ia  in  a  grent  measure  done  awny  by  the  late  Ao| 
preventing  the  removal  of  all  persons  till  they  become  octii 
chargeable.  A  very  respectable  writer,  accordingly,  Mr.  Rowland 
Burden,  has  Buffered  hla  zeal  for  Friendly  Societies  to  carry  him 
80  far  as  to  censuru  this  Act  for  granting  an  extension  of  the 
advantages  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  audi  societies 
alone.    "  The  locomotive  faculty  derived  from  the  certificates  o 
Friendly  Societies,  is  a  very  obvious  advantage,  and  I  waa  sorrel 
to  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  authority  of  the  Legislatarc 
io  the  adoption  of  a  general   principle   of  this  nature   witl 
respect  to  the  poor,  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  the  prevent-J 
ing  vexatious  removals,  which  has  taken   away,  or  at  leaskl 
diminished  much,  this  inducement  for  entering  into  Friendly  I 


The  beneficial  tendency  of  these  institutions  is  strongly  andfl 
very  judiciously  stated  in  the  paper  from  which  the  foregoing-^ 
observation  is  quoted : — "  The  great  desideratum,  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  economy,  and  of  a  system  of 
jteriodical  subscription  towards  their  own  subsiatence.     Where 
men  derive  support  in  sickness  and  old  age  from  their  individual 
efforts,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  their  neighbours,  they  pass 
through  the  various  periods  of  trial  without  that  degradattOD 
which  attends  parochial  relief;  being  necessarily  amenable  to 
each  other  for  a  certain  degree  of  forethought  and  good  con- 
duct, tliey  learn  ini^ensibly  to  be  regular  in  their  attention  to 
the  earnings  of  their  business,  and  by  acquiring  a  permanent 
connexion   with  their   neighljoura,  they  become  incapable   of 
those  acts  of  vagrancy  which  are  so  wasteful  of  that  main-^ 
source  of  national  wealth,  the  labour  of  the  lower  orders  of  tht 
people."t     These  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  short  Memoir,  I 
published  in  the  Fint  Report  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  I 
Condition  of  fhf  Poor.    The  paper  itself  is  worthy  of  a  perusal, 
as  it  contains  some  intereBting  details  concerning  a  Friendly 
Society  at  Castle  Kden,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on  a  scala  \ 
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adapted  for  general  use;  and  exemplifies,  strongly,  not  only 
how  much  the  poor  may  be  led  to  do  for  themselves,  but  to 
what  a  degree  of  kindness  and  good  fellowship  they  may  be 
habituated  in  the  management  of  their  common  concerns.  '^  I 
have  learnt  with  pleasure  that,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
they  have  collected  little  sums  among  themselves  to  present 
to  their  sick  and  necessitous  neighbours,  over  and  above  the 
allowance  from  the  funds  of  the  society,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  an  effect  of  philanthropy  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution."* 

Numberless  other  testimonies  in  favour  of  these  establish- 
ments might  be  produced  from  other  writers  who  have  turned 
their  attention  lately  to  the  state  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  by  such 
statements,  founded  on  actual  experience,  and  not  by  specula- 
tive reasonings,  that  our  judgment  may  be  safely  guided  in 
disquisitions  of  this  nature.  In  truth,  amidst  the  most  strik- 
ing discordancy  of  opinion  on  almost  every  other  point  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
individual  of  note  who  has  not  acknowledged  the  beneficial 
effects  of  friendly  societies,  as  far  as  their  information  has 
extended. 

Impressed  strongly  with  these  considerations,  Mr.  Acland, 
who  published  in  the  year  1786  A  Scheme  for  enabling  the 
Poor  to  provide  for  themselveSy  proposed  that  a  general  ftind 
should  be  established  on  principles  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  which  had  suggested  the  institutions  now  under  con- 
sideration. This  plan  is  said  to  have  received  the  approbatioif 
of  Dr.  Price.  It  has  been  strongly,  though  somewhat  cap- 
tiously, opposed  by  Mr.  Hewlett  ;t  and  is  objected  to  for 
reasons  not  so  questionable,  by  Sir  Frederic  Eden.  Among 
these,  there  are  two  entitled  to  peculiar  weight ;  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  would  operate,  in  many  respects,  like  a  poor-rate ; 
and  secondly,  that  as  the  members  would  be  governed  by  laws 
not  made  by  themselves,  it  would  want  that  recommendation 

*  [Ibid.  p.  9.]  tvJilch  the  Increase  of  our  Poor  have 
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from  which  friendly  Bocieties  chiefly  derive  their  popularity 
useful  ness.* 

Among  our  later  writers,  some  have  proposed   to   ext 
more  widely  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  institiitione,  by 
encouragement  of  premiums ;  and  others,  to  render  them  tii 
veraal,  by  employing  compulsory  regulntions  to  obtain 
scriptions  from  labourers  of  every  kind.     But  both  mes 
are  deprecated  with  great  warmth  by  all  those  who  have 
bined  with  their  theoretical  views,  a  proper  attention  to  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  state ;  the 
former,  as  it  would  create  a  new  branch  of  public  expenditar*^ 
the  extent  of  which  caanot  possibly  he  foreseen,  and  the  utilil 
of  which  is  far  from  being  certain ;  and  the  latter,  as  it  wouli 
in  all  probability,  counteract  the  ends  in  view,  by  conrertin{ 
into  a  tax  an  article  of  economy,  which  derives  its  whole  vali 
and  its  most  important  moral  effects,  from  the  circumstance 
its  being  voluntary.      It   is  extremely  remarkable,  that  the 
people  seem  to  have  felt  peculiar  jealousy  at  every  legislative 
interference  with  this  favourite  institution ;  insomuch,  that  Sir 
Frederic  Eden  has  expressed  his  conviction,  that  if  Parliament 
attempts  any  farther  Interference,  the  spirit  of  the  plan  will  be 
greatly  damped,   if  not  entirely   repressed.      Even  the  Acts 
already  passed,  he  says,  though  they  have  been  wisely  framed^: 
and  do  really  confer  a  great  benefit,  have  created  much  alarm^j 
and  have  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  many  societies.'}' 

The  only  inconvenience  which  has  ever  been  objected  to 
these  institutions  is,  that  they  encourage  convivial  meetings, 
and  thereby  occasion  a  waste  to  the  labourer's  family  of  the 
Iruits  of  his  industty.  But  it  is  no  solid  argument  against 
their  general  utility,  that  they  are  attended  with  those  paitial 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  all  the  devices  of  human 
policy.  Their  aim  is  not  perfection,  hut  improvement ;  and  it 
is  a  sufficient  j)roof  of  Iheir  excellence,  as  Sir  Frederic  Eden 
very  liberally  remarks,  "  that  they  have  been  found  congenial 
to  the  social  habitudes  and  prejudices  of  the  labourer ;   and 
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that,  if  they  cannot  correct  the  inclination  (which  is  too  often 
caused  by  hard  labour)  for  conviviality  and  dissipation,  they 
at  least  convert  a  vicious  propensity  into  a  useful  instrument 
of  economy  and  industry,  and  secure  to  their  members  (what 
can  seldom  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate)  subsistence  during 
sickness,  and  independence  in  old  age."* 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  after  expressing  myself  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  these  institutions,  that  I  do  not  think  they  accom- 
plish so  completely  all  that  might  be  attempted  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  lower  orders,  as  to  supersede  the  utility  of  farther 
arrangements  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  Many 
individuals  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  at  least  in  ordinary 
times,  can  afford  a  still  larger  deduction  from  their  expenditure 
than  their  monthly  contingent  requires;  and  it  might  be  of 
infinite  consequence  to  the  industry,  comforts,  and  morals  of 
themselves,  and  of  their  families,  if  proper  measures  could  be 
devised  to  encourage  them  to  habits  of  economy,  and  to  enable 
them  to  lend  out  at  interest  their  petty  gains.  The  losses 
which  persons  of  this  description,  ignorant  of  the  world,  fre- 
quently suffer  from  ill-placed  confidence,  conspire  with  the 
temptations  of  the  present  moment,  to  divert  them  from  habits 
of  saving ;  and  it  would  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  those  who  unite  a  spirit  of  humanity,  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  business,  to  devise  some  plan  for  diminishing 
the  risk  of  such  loans,  and  for  removing  the  other  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  so  desirable  an  improvement 

The  remarks  which  have  been  just  made,  appear  to  me  to 
furnish  the  true  explanation  of  a  paradox,  which  has  been  very 
often  insisted  on  from  motives  extremely  reprehensible,  by 
various  writers,  that  the  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages 
idleness.  A  variety  of  French  writers  have  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  several  of  his  works,  pre- 
tends that  the  truth  of  the  observation  is  amply  confirmed  by 
his  own  extensive  observation.  Dr.  Franklin,  too,  whose  works 
are  in  general  animated  by  a  spirit  of,  genuine  humanity,  has 
given  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority.     "  The  common  people," 

*  [IbiJ.  p.  032.] 


be  observes,  "  do  not  work  for  piefisure  generally,  but  from 
necessity.  Cheapness  of  provisiuns  makes  them  idle ;  lees  wcwk 
is  then  done,  it  is  then  more  in  demand  proportionally,  and  of 
course  the  price  rises.  Dearness  of  prorisionB  obligee  the 
manufacturer  tu  work  more  days  and  more  hours,  thus  more 
work  is  done  tlian  equals  the  usual  demand ;  ot  coarse  it 
becomes  cheaper,  and  the  manufactures  in  consequence."* 

To  this  doctrine,  bo  discouraging  to  the  most  nutnerous  and  J 
the  most  essential  of  all  the  classes  of  society,  Mr.  8mitb  baafl 
opposed  fome  very  ingenious  reasonings,  endeavouring  to  prove,  1 
in  his  Wealth  of  Nation8,f  that  more  work  is  done  in  cheap 
years,  than  in  those  of  greater  scarcity.     But  although  I  am  no 
less  unwilling  than  Mr.  Smith  to  shew  any  favour  to  the  views 
of  those  who  support  this  proposition,  I  must  own,  that  hiB 
reasoning  on  this  point  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  satie- 
factory ;  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tlje  benevolent  purpose  in  view,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the 
fact  on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded.     Granting  this  fact  in 
all  its  extent,  what  does  it  prove  hut  the  necessity  of  removiDg 
those  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  peojde,  which  have 
produced  in  their  case  an  effect  so  contrary  to  the  general 
analog}'  of  human  aEfairs  ?     Among  these  circumstances,  none 
has  operated  more  powerfully  than  the  difficulty  which  the 
inferior  ranks  experience,  in  disposing  safely  and  profitably  of 
the  surplus  of  their  earnings.     Ueuce  an  improvidence  of  the 
future,  and  a  habit  of  considering  wages  in  the  light  of  a  daily 
subsistence,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  abundant,  bat 
always  destined  for  present  consumption.     The  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  when  the  labour  of  two  days  is 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  three,  instead  of  accumulating  their 
gains  with  a  steady  perseverance,  they  attempt  to  economize  j 
proportionally  their  own  industry,  and  jioverty  and  wretched- 1 
ness  are  handed  down  from  generatiim  to  generation.     If  an  4 
CHsy  and  uneAceptiouahle  mode  of  disposing  prudently  of  that 
pr(>|w)ition  of  their  gains,  which  they  could  spare,  were  devised, 

*  [l\Jil!r„l    FragmcHit.    Sccl.    iii  ,  |  [li^ik  I.  dii.ii   Tiil. ;  Vul,  I.  p.  131, 
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that  desire  of  bettering  their  conditioD,  which  never  fails  to 
operate  where  it  has  a  field,  would  soon  produce  diligence  and 
iedacrity  among  the  poor,  and  the  humble  occupation  of  industry 
and  labour  would  be  enlivened  and  cheered  by  hope  and  by 
ambition.  With  the  view  of  assisting,  and  without  the  most 
distant  idea  of  interfering  with  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Malthus 
proposed,  some  years  ago,  the  establishment  of  country  banks ; 
and  more  lately,  Mr.  Whitbread  suggested  the  establishment  of 
a  great  national  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  bank,  for  the 
easy  and  advantageous  employment  of  the  savings  of  the  poor.*^ 
On  the  merit  of  neither  of  these  two  plans  am  I  prepared  to 
give  any  opinion.  [Our  Savings  Banks  have  originated  from 
the  same  principle.] 

[sect.  IIL — ON  THE  DISTRESSES  OF  THE  POOR,  IN  SO  FAR  AS  THEY 
PROCEED  FROM  THEIR  OWN  EVIL  HABITS.] 

Having  treated,  at  some  length,  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  that  branch  of  our  police  by  which  their  condi- 
tion is  more  immediately  affected,  I  think  it  necessary  to  add, 
before  concluding  the  subject,  that  in  years  of  moderate  plenty, 
a  very  great  part  of  the  distress  occasioned  to  the  lower  orders 
in  this  island,  must  be  ascribed  to  their  own  perverse  habits, 
which  are  likely  long  to  remain  the  subject  of  our  unavailing 
complaints.  It  is  remarked  by  the  late  Dr.  Currie  of  Liver- 
pool, in  his  Medical  Reports^  ^^  that  the  want  of  a  diet  suffi- 
ciently nutritious  is,  imdoubtedly,  one  of  the  causes  which 
promote  the  typhus  and  other  diseases  among  our  poor."  The 
miserable  effects  produced  by  the  unfortunate  appetite  for  in- 
toxicating liquors,  so  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders,  have 
been  often  discussed,  and  very  generally  lamented.  Indeed,  I 
know  only  of  one  writer  of  note,  who  has  ventured  to  dissent 
from  the  prevailing  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  I  scarcely 
apprehend,  that  his  reasonings,  confidently  as  they  are  stated, 
and  great  as  the  weight  is  which  they  derive  from  the  imposing 
authority  of  so  illustrious  a  name,  will  require  a  serious  exa- 

*  {Spetch  on  the  Poor-Laws^  iklivercdin  the  Hoxue  of  CammonSf  February  19, 
1H07,  p.  42.] 
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mination.     I  allude  to  a  panegyric  on  the  happy  effocts  of  dram- 
drinking,  which  occurs  in  a  Posthumous  Essay  of  Mr.  Burke^  .■ 
lately  published  by  his  executors, 

"  The  alembic,  in  niy  mind,  has  furnished  the  world  a  farl 
greater  benefit  and  blessing,  than  if  the  opits  maximum  haAM 
been  really  found  by  chemistry,  and,  like  Midas,  we  could  tuml 
everythiog  into  gold. 

"  Undoubtedly  there  may  be  a  dangerous  abuse  in  the  excess  1 
of  spirits ;  and,  at  one  time,  I  am  ready  to  believe  the  abuao  \ 
was  great.     When  spirits  are  cheap,  the  business  of  drunken-  J 
ness  is  achieved  with  little  time  or  labom-,  but  that  evil  I  cod-  I 
sider  to  be  wholly  done  away,     Observation  for  the  last  forty  J 
years,  and  very  jiarticularly  for  the  last  thirty,*  has  furnished  1 
me  with  ten  instances  of  drunkenness  from  other  causes  for 
one  from  this.     Ardent  spirit  Is  a  great  medicine,  often  to  re- 
move difitempers^much  more  freiinently  to  prevent  them,  or 
to  chase  them  away  in  their  beginnings.     It  is  not  nutritive  iu 
(my  great  degree.     But  if  not  food,  it  greatly  alleviates  the 
want  of  it    It  invigorates  the  stomach  for  the  digestion  of  poor 
meagre  diet,  not  easily   ailiable  to  the  human  coustitutioa.  . 
Wine  the  poor  cannot  touch.     Beer,  as  applied  to  many  occa-  [ 
sions,  (as  among  seamen  and  fishermen  for  instance,)  will  by 
no  means  do  the  business.     Let  me  add,  what  wits  inspired 
with  champagne  and  claret  will  turn  into  ridicule — it  is  a 
medicine  for  tfie  mtnAf     Under  the  pressure  of  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  our  mortal  condition,  men  have  at  all  times,  and  ii 
all  countries,  called  in  some  physical  aid  to  their  moral  conso- 
lations,— wine,  bcor,  opium,  brandy,  or  tobacco. "J 

The  only  reply  I  shall  make  to  this  passage  is,  by  quoting  I 
one  or  two  paragraphs  from  An  Account  of  the  Colony  in  New 
South  Wales,  published,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Colonel  CoUins, 
who  held,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  office  of  ] 
Judge  Advocate  in  that  settlement.    The  book,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  proliidty  of  its  details,  is  interesting  and  j 

•  Priiii  I'apcr  WM  "Tillen  iu  1795.]  {  {Thoxghlt  and  TMiaih  on  Seardty,    I 
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instmctive,  in  many  respects,  to  all  who  tnm  their  attention  to 
that  branch  of  police  which  relates  to  the  morals  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society ;  and  on  no  account  more  than  by  the  numer- 
ous and  melancholy  illustrations  which  are  there  produced,  of 
the  moral  effects  which  have  attended  the  invention  of  the 
alembic.  Of  its  medical  effects,  I  do  not  presume  to  give  any 
opinion.  ^'  At  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  a  license  was  given  for 
the  sale  of  porter ;  but,  under  the  cover  of  this,  spirits  found 
their  way  among  the  people,  and  much  intoxication  was  the 
consequence.  Several  of  the  settlers,  breaking  out  from  the 
restraint  to  which  they  had  been  subject,  conducted  themselves 
with  the  greatest  impropriety,  beating  their  wives,  destroying 
their  stock,  trampling  on  and  injuring  their  crops  in  the 
ground,  and  destroying  each  other's  property.  .  •  .  The  indul- 
gence which  was  intended  by  the  Governor  for  their  benefit, 
was  most  shamefully  abused;  and  what  he  suffered  them  to 
purchase  with  a  view  to  their  future  comfort,  was  retailed 
among  themselves  at  a  scandalous  profit^  several  of  the  settlers' 
houses  being  at  this  time  literally  nothing  else  but  porter- 
houses, where  rioting  and  drunkenness  prevailed  as  long  as  the 
means  remained."*  .  .  . 

^^  The  American  spirit  had  by  some  means  or  other  found  its 
way  among  the  convicts ;  and  a  discreet  use  of  it  being  wholly 
out  of  the  question  with  those  people,  intoxication  was  become 
common  among  them.  The  free  use  of  spirits  had  been 
hitherto  most  rigidly  prohibited  in  the  colony ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  convicts.  It  might  therefore 
have  been  expected,  that  when  that  restraint  was  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree  removed,  they  would  break  out  into  acts  of  dis- 
order and  contempt  of  former  prohibitions.  It  was  therefore 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in 
the  settlement,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  existence  of  so  great 
an  evil  as  drunkenness,  which,  if  suffered,  would  have  been 
the  parent  of  every  irregularity.  The  fondness  expressed  by 
these  people  for  even  this  pernicious  American  spirit,  was  incre- 
dible ;  they  hesitated  not  to  go  any  length  to  procure  it,  and 

*  [Chap,  xviii.  Vol.  I.  pp.  240,  241.    London,  1798.] 
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preferred  receiviug  lifjuor  for  labour,  to  every  other  article  of  I 
provisions  or  clotliing  tbat  could  be  offered  them."* 

After  these  details,  which  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  suspect 
of  eiaggeratioQ,  who  has  turned  hie  thoughts  to  the  habits  of  ' 
the  same  description  of  men  in  our  own  country,  it  cannot  fail 
to  appear  a  little  surprising,  that  in  the  discussion  which  lately 
took  place  on  the  policy  of  opening  the  distilleries, — a  measure 
which  was  adopted  on  the  first  prosi^xit  of  returning  plenty,  so 
little  stress  was  laid,  by  either  party,  on  the  moral  effects  which 
it  was  likely  to  produce ;  the  argument  on  both  sides  hinging 
on  economical  and  financial  considerations.  And  here,  I  muet 
he  allowed  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasonings  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  policy  of  the  measure,  are  far  more  con- 
sistent and  conclusive  than  those  of  their  adversaries.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  argued,  that  the  alarming  scarcity  with  which 
we  had  been  afflicted,  and  the  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  bread  corn  in  this  country,  concluded  strongly  against 
such  a  waste  of  the  public  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
asked  with  much  truth,  what  means  are  so  permanently 
effectual  for  accomplishing  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
tillage,  as  to  enlarge  the  market  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
effects  of  which,  in  the  instance  of  exported  corn,  had  been 
found  so  beneficial.  This  argument  would,  indeed,  justify  a 
prohibition  of  importation  from  abroad ;  and,  accordingly,  such  ' 
a  prohibition  has  been  frequently  recommended.  A  similar 
one  existed  under  the  old  Government  of  France,  and,  I  thint, 
is  still  enforced.  If  the  advocates  of  this  last  proposition  were 
wrong  in  carrying  their  general  parallel  too  far,  without  a  due 
regard  to  those  collateral  combinations  of  circumstances  by 
which  all  genera)  maxims  in  Political  Economy  are  limited, 
and  more  particularly  in  overlooking  the  morals  of  the  people, 
as  a  thing  in  which  the  Legislature  had  no  interest  or  concern, 
their  doctrine  is,  at  least,  more  consistent  with  itself  than  that 
of  the  manufacturing  towns,  which,  in  order  to  increase  the 
supply  of  grain,  would  prevent  the  profits  of  the  farmer  from 
rising  to  their  natural  level. 

•  [U"J'  •-•tail.  »»   Vi-I.  I.  )..  3UII.] 
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In  "what  has  been  now  hinted,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors  encourages  drunkenness 
among  the  people ;  a  fact  of  the  truth  of  which  no  one  can 
have  the  smallest  doubt,  who  has  attended  to  the  melancholy 
experiments  which  Scotland  has  afforded  on  this  point  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  which  seems  to  favour  a  different 
opinion,  and  of  which  I  think  it  proper  to  take  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  that  weight  which  is  justly  attached  to  the  name  of 
the  author.  I  shall  quote  the  passage  in  Mr.  Smith's  own 
words : — ^'  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  if  we  consult 
experience,  the  cheapness  of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of 
drunkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine 
countries  are  in  general  the  soberest  people  in  Europe ;  witness 
the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  France.  People  are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in 
what  is  their  daily  fare.  Nobody  affects  the  character  of  libe- 
rality and  good  fellowship,  by  being  profuse  of  a  liquor  which 
is  as  cheap  as  small  beer."*  As  Mr.  Smith  has  confined  him- 
self in  this  remark  to  wine  and  ale,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
inquire  how  far  his  reasonings  are  justified  by  experience.  I 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
their  application  to  these  liquors,  they  certainly  do  not  hold 
with  respect  to  the  materials  of  dram-drinking,  which,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  would  be  consumed  with  the  greatest 
eagerness,  if  they  filled  the  channels  of  our  rivers.  The  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  this  species  of  gratification  is,  in  truth, 
essentially  different  from  that  spirit  of  conviviality,  and  that 
imitation  of  the  pleasures  of  their  superiors,  which  lead  to  the 
other  excesses  of  the  inferior  ranks,  being  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  appetite  for  stupifying  drugs,  which  prevails 
very  generally  among  men  who  wish  to  escape  from  their  own 
thoughts. 

I  am  even  somewhat  doubtful  if  Mr.  Smith  has  Hot  gone  too 
far  in  asserting,  that  "  were  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines, 
and  the  excises  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all 

•  [Book  IV.  chap,  iii.;  Yd.  II.  p.  242,  tenth  edition.] 
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at  once,  it  miglit  occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  general 
and  temporary  diimkenness  among  the  middling  and  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  which  would  probably  be  soon  followed  by  a 
permanent  and  almost  universal  sobriety."^  Sonic  instanoea 
of  extraordinary,  and  indeed  almost  incredible  excess  in  the 
Ufie  of  malt  liquors  among  the  lower  classes  in  England,  may 
be  found  in  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties ;  and,  I  suspect,  may  be  referred  to  nearly  the  same  canses 
which  operate  powerfully  against  the  habits  and  morals  of  our 
own  populace,  wherever  the  means  of  intoxication  are  placed 
within  their  reach. 

I  alluded  formerly  to  the  mischiefs  which  have  been  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  duties  on  spirituous 
liquore  are  levied  in  this  northern  part  of  the  island,  [Vol  I. 
pp.  320,  321 ;]  I  mean  the  fatal  principle,  established  in  the 
year  178G,  of  collecting  the  duties  on  spirits  in  Scotland,  by  a 
license  duty  on  the  contents  of  the  still,  instead  of  a  specific 
duty  on  every  gallon  of  liquor  produced.  The  obvious  effect  of 
this  measure  was,  to  prompt  the  diittiller  to  work  against  time 
in  the  production  of  spirits,  and  to  stimulate  bis  ingenuity  in 
distilling  the  greatest  possible  quantity  within  the  year.  And 
aa  this  quantity  was,  by  the  law,  to  be  consumed  within  Scot- 
land, the  country  became,  as  it  were,  deluged  with  whisky.  The 
reduction  of  price  occasioned  by  the  competition  which  thus 
took  place,  while  it  disappointed  the  distillers,  poisoned  the 
habits  and  morals  of  one-half  of  the  people.  The  only  advan- 
tage to  which  it  gave  rise  was  to  the  revenue ;  and  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  authors  of  this  plan,  that  Government  never  drew 
anything  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting  from  the  Scotch  dis- 
tilleries before  this  new  system  was  adopted. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  imagine  any  one  instance  in  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  produce  so  great  and  so 
immediiite  an  effect  on  the  niorals  of  the  people,  as  by  taxing 
the  materials  of  dram-drinking,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  people.  As  this  vicious  habit 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  \noIation  of  the  rights  of  otheri^ 
•  [Ili't.  yi>.  a«,  24.1.) 
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it  is  not  directly  punishable  by  law.  But  it  is  the  parent, 
among  the  lower  orders,  not  only  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
distresses,  but  of  the  largest  proportion  of  those  crimes  which, 
in  many  instance^,  bring  them  to  an  untimely  end ;  and  the 
means  of  prevention,  which  are  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature, 
are  gentle,  humane,  and  entirely  effectual. 

As  to  the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Burke  in  favour  of  spiri- 
tuous liqours,  that  "  they  are  a  medicine  of  the  mind"  &c., 
[see  p.  314,]  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  affirm  that  it 
is  altogether  groundless;  and  I  should  willingly  have  sub- 
scribed to  his  opinion,  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  humanity, 
but  of  the  sound  judgment  of  the  author,  if,  without  apolo- 
gizing for  the  excesses  of  dram-drinking,  he  had  confined 
himself  to  a  defence  of  the  moderate  use  of  what  are  commonly 
called  malt  liquors;  a  beverage  at  once  exhilarating  and 
nutritious,  and  by  no  means  liable  to  the  same  abuses  with 
the  other.  Such  a  beverage  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  peo- 
ple at  as  moderate  a  price  as  possible ;  whereas  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  policy  now  pursued  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
to  depress  the  breweries,  while  it  encourages  the  distillation  of 
spirituous  liquors.     * 

Having  alluded,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  lecture,  to  some 
pernicious  habits  which  are  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders 
in  this  country,  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to  take  notice,  in 
justice  to  their  character,  of  a  very  able  argument  in  their  de- 
fence, more  particularly  in  defence  of  the  English  labourers 
and  husbandmen,  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  by  [the 
Eev.]  Mr.  [David]  Davies,  [Rector  of  Berkham,  Berks.] 

^^  Time  was  when  small  beer  was  reckoned  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  even  in  poor  families ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
designed  by  Providence  for  the  common  drink  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  being  deemed  a  preservative  against  some  of  its 
worst  diseases.  Were  the  poor  able  to  afford  themselves  this 
wholesome  beverage,  it  would  well  enough  compensate  for  the 
scarcity  of  milk.  But,  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  malt, 
which  is,  most  unfortunately  for  them,  a  principal  subject  of 
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taxation,  small  beer  Las  been,  tbese  many  years,  far  beyond 
their  ability  to  use  in  common, 

"  Under  theae  bard  circumstances,  tbe  dearneae  of  malt  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  milk,  the  only  thing  remaining  for 
them  to  moisten  their  bread  with,  was  lea.  This  was  their  last 
resource.  Tea  (with  hreml)  furnishes  one  meal  for  a  who! 
&mily  every  day,  at  no  greater  expense  than  about  one  sdiillii 
a  week  at  an  average.  If  anybody  will  (Kiint  out  an  articia 
that  is  cheaper  and  better,  I  will  venture  to  answer  for  the  poor 
in  general,  that  they  will  be  tliankful  for  the  diacoveiy.  .  .  . 

'■  Still  you  exclaim,  Tea  is  a  luxury.  If  you  mean  fine 
hyson  tea,  Bweetened  with  refined  sugar,  and  softened  with 
cream,  I  readily  admit  it  to  be  so.  But  this  is  not  the  tea  of  j 
the  poor.  Spring  water,  just  coloured  with  a  few  leaves  of  tha 
lowestrpriced  tea,  and  sweetened  with  the  brownest  sugar,  is 
the  luxury  for  which  you  reproach  them.  To  this  they  have 
recourse  from  mere  necessity ;  and  were  they  now  to  be  de- 
prived of  this,  they  would  immediately  be  reduced  to  bread  and 
water.  Tea-drinking  is  not  the  cause,  hut  the  consequence^  of 
tlie  distresses  of  the  poor."* 

In  the  passage  now  quoted  from  Mr.  Daviea,  there  is  a  pro- 
position which  is  certainly  stated  in  terms  too  unqualified,  that 
the  habit  in  question  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of 
their  distreBses.  In  (Scotland,  for  in.stance,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  this  wasteful  practice,  now  so  general  among  the  lower 
classes,  in  a  large  proportioo  of  cases,  is  the  effect  of  an  absurd 
imitation  of  the  habits  of  their  superiors.  At  the  same  tim^ 
that  Mr.  Davies's  remark  has  some  foundation  in  truth,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  other  in- 
stances where  the  distresses  of  the  poor  have  been  great,  they 
have  been  led  to  betake  themselves  to  similar  refloimjes. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  article  without  noticing  again 
tbe  humane  and  useful  eiertJons  of  some  late  writere,  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  domestic  economy  of  tbe  lal>oar- 
ing  poor,  by  pointing  out  the  beat  means  of  reducing  their 

■  [Ou*  of  UI-O-rfrM  ia  llwhawlry,  Slaltil  a»d  OmiuUTed.   1T9G,  Pnt  1,J 
•rrt.  iv.  pp.  rtS,  39.| 
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expenses,  without  dimiDisbing  their  comforts,  by  suggesting 
cheap  and  agreeable  substitutes  for  their  ordinary  diet,  which 
in  times  of  scarcity  and  distress  the  labourer  may  be  enabled 
to  command,  and  by  introducing  such  mechanical  contrivances 
as  may  render  their  cottages  more  wholesome  and  comfortable. 
In  times  of  general  abundance,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  habits 
of  parsimony  and  minute  attention  to  economy,  could  not  be 
expected  to  continue ;  nor  is  it  desirable,  while  our  agricultural 
resources  are  still  so  immense,  that  they  should  become  univer- 
sal and  permanent.  But  in  such  seasons  of  scarcity  as  we  have 
lately  experienced,  [1799-1800,]  and  indeed,  till  effectual  means 
are  taken  to  render  the  national  supply  adequate  to  the  national 
demand,  and  to  absorb  in  the  various  practices  of  lucrative 
industry,  that  mass  of  idle  consumers  who  are  at  present  a 
burden  on  the  other  orders  of  the  community,  these  economical 
arrangements  cannot  fail  to  be  of  extensive  and  essential 
benefit  The  effects  of  order  and  frugality  in  increasing  the 
resources  of  particular  families,  whose  incomes  are  not  more 
ample  than  those  of  their  neighbours,  are  everywhere  con- 
spicuous, and  would  necessarily  be  exhibited  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  if  the  economy  from  which  they  arise  were  conducted, 
systematically,  on  more  scientific  principles.  It  is  observed, 
with  great  truth,  by  a  writer  in  the  Annals  of  AgricuUurey 
^^  that  the  difference  in  comforts  of  the  same  families,  at  the 
same  expense,  well  or  ill  conducted,  is  greater  often  than  that 
of  different  families  at  different  expenses.  There  is  more  differ- 
ence, comparatively,  in  the  mode  of  Uving  from  economy,  than 
from  income :  the  deficiency  in  income  may  possibly  be  made 
up  by  increase  of  work  or  wages ;  but  the  want  of  economy  is 
irremediable,  and  the  least  income  in  question  toith  ity  will  do 
more  than  the  greatest  tvithout  it.  No  master  can,  in  the  first 
place,  afford  wages;  next,  no  overseer  can  make  allowance; 
lastly,  no  magistrate  can  order  relief  enough,  on  any  calcula- 
tion but  that  of  their  being  severally  well  managed.  K  the 
poor  do  not  prudently  serve  themselves,  none  can  effectually 
assist  them ;  if  they  are  not  their  own  friends,  none  can  suffi- 
ciently be&iend  them ;  the  idle  in  procuring,  or  the  wasteful 

VOL.  IX.  X 
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in  using,  the  means  of  siibBistftice,  have  neither  merit  in  tbem 
selves  to  deserve,  nor  have  others  power  to  grant  them,  t 
supply  which  is  alone  due,  and  can  he  alone  afforded,  to  the 
honest,  industrious,  and  prudent.  It  highly  then  interests  alt 
conversant  with  tlie  poor,  who  ought  to  be  literally  all,  and 
it  is  hoped  are  most,  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  them 
in  the  practice  of  economy ;  it  is  far  more  useful  to  tefich 
them  to  spend  less,  or  to  save  a  little,  than  to  give  them  mucU'  i 


On  these  subjects,  however,  i  must  not  now  enlai^  any  ' 
farther.  If  your  time  had  permitted,  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  adJed  to  the  foregoing  details  some  of  the  roost  important 
results  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  scattered  and  fugitive 
publications  of  the  day,  particularly  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  and  increasing  the  Com- 
forts of  the  Poor ;  aiming  to  compress  them  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  might  be  consistent  with  perspicuity,  and  to  present 
them  in  something  approaching  to  a  systematical  form.  The 
undertaking,  I  am  well  aware  from  what  I  have  already  expe- 
rienced, wonld  have  been  u'kaome  to  myself,  in  comparison  of 
the  easier  task  of  general  speculation.  But  in  inquiries  of  this 
sort,  where  so  much  dei>ends  on  an  experimental  acquaintance 
with  local  circumstances  and  prejudices,  it  is,  perhaps,  chiefly 
by  such  attempts  to  compress  into  a  convenient  shape  the  great 
variety  of  particulars  which  are  scattered  in  detached  publica- 
tions, that  those  who  contemplate  human  affairs  to  the  closet,  i 
have  it  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the  futme  progress  of  useful  f 
knowledge. 

One  inference  to  which  we  are  imavoidably  led  by  the  en- 
lightened researches  hitherto  meuliooed,  it  may  not  be  useless  I 
or  disagreeable  to  state,  that  although  little  is  to  be  expected  j 
from  any  legislative  modifications  or  corrections  of  the  t 
bliehed  system,  yet  much  may  be  efiected  by  the  active  j 
humanity  of  individuals.  Mncli  has,  in  truth,  been  ihos  J 
effected  already  ;  and  the  zeal  of  some  particular  societiee  ia  J 
circulating  the  knowledge  of  such  examples,  gives  us  gruund  to  J 
•  (A.  Vuiing'.  Aana!',  &i-..  Vol.  XXV.  p|).  359,  3GI.] 
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hope,  that  much  more  may  yet  be  accomplished.  The  paper  of 
Lord  Winchilsea  *  for  instance,  and  some  others  of  a  similar 
tendency,  illustrate  strikingly  the  happy  effects  which  the  pos^ 
session  of  property,  however  trifling,  has  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  lower  orders.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this 
circumstance,  are  to  be  estimated  not  merely  by  the  pecu- 
niary profit  to  which  it  leads,  but  by  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
economy  which  it  inspires,  and  by  the  scope  which  it  affords  to 
what  has  been  well  called  the  master-spring  of  our  nature,  the 
desire  implanted  in  the  human  breast  of  bettering  our  condi- 
tion. Whatever  circumstance  stimulates  an  individual  to  look 
forward  to  a  distant  futurity,  cultivates  his  habits  of  self-com- 
mand, and  advances  him  in  the  scale  of  moral  beings ;  remov- 
ing him  from  the  condition  of  those  savages,  who  hunt  or  fish 
when  they  are  hungry,  and  eat  and  sleep  till  they  hunt  or  fish 
agam.  Such,  in  truth,  must  necessarily  be  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  the  Legislature 
interposes  in  their  favour.  And,  accordingly,  wherever  they 
can  speedily  convert  the  product  of  their  labour  into  food,  they 
seldom  exert  it  till  food  is  wanted.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
gentleman,  who  has  for  many  years  paid  much  attention  to 
subjects  of  this  kind,  that  in  some  places  where  nails  are  manu- 
factured, it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  shops  which  sell  bread 
and  other  necessaries,  to  take  nails  in  exchange  for  them,  and 
that  to  such  an  abject  state  are  many  of  the  families  of  nailers 
reduced,  (all  of  whom,  including  the  wife  and  children,  make 
nails,)  that  at  breakfast  they  dispose  of  them  for  food,  and 
have  another  stock  ready  for  the  provision  for  dinner.  The 
most  effectual  antidote  against  these  habits  of  improvidence,  so 
natural  to  uncultivated  minds,  is  to  awaken  those  hopes  of 
progressive  advancement  to  a  condition  comparatively  better, 
which  the  possession  of  property  can  alone  inspire.  On  this 
principle,  a  few  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune  in  England 
seem  to  have  proceeded  with  extraordinary  success  for  a  con- 
fiiderable  number  of  years  past ;  and,  if  a  similar  spirit  were  to 

•  [JBiporfff  rfAi  Sock^for  BetUrimg  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  No.  XVII. ; 


animate  more  generally  the  public  at  large ;  if  parish  aid 
were  more  Bystematically  dii-ected  to  encourage  induatry  of 
every  kind,  and  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  instead 
of  driving  them  into  Workhouses ;  if  workhouses  were  inha- 
bited ouly  by  those  who  cannot,  from  their  situation,  obtain 
any  better  residence ;  and  if  Friendly  Societies  were  to  be 
establbhed  and  encouraged  wherever  they  are  wanted : — the 
consequences  would  be  incalculably  great  to  the  morals  and 
industry  of  the  people,  and  to  the  security  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
a  gradual  remedy  might,  perhaps,  be  found  for  that  intolerable 
burden,  both  on  the  landed  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Warburton,  has  arisen 
from  "  the  beneficent  but  ill-judged  plan  of  providing  for  the 
poor  by  law." 

In  tlie  observations  on  this  branch  of  Political  Economy, 
have  confined  myself  to  the  view  of  the  remedies  or  palliatives 
whicli  have  been  proposed  against  the  existing  evils,  doclimng 
any  specidation  about  the  primary  causes  in  which  they  have 
originated.  An  investigation  of  these,  and  of  the  means  of 
removing  them,  would  open  a  field  still  more  interesting,  and  n 
field  where  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  would  be  essen- 
tially requisite.  In  truth,  it  is  chiefly  in  this  last  view  that 
the  state  of  the  poor  falls  tmder  the  province  of  the  Political 
Economist,  as  those  measures  which  have  for  tlieir  object  barely 
to  alleviate  or  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  obviate  the  disordets 
which  threaten  society,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  expe- 
dients of  police,  than  as  legislative  provisions.  8ome  know- 
ledge of  general  principles  is,  at  the  same  time,  undoubtedly 
necessary  for  rendering  any  measures  of  police  effectual  for 
attainment  of  these  objects,  and  for  preventing  misguided  indivi-< 
duals  from  purchasing  a  temporary  benefit,  at  the  eipenae  of 
advantages  that  are  solid  and  permanent.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
the  establishment",  which,  by  tending  to  damp  the  spirit  of 
industry,  must,  of  consequence,  have  the  effect  of  invigorating 
the  poUtical  malady  which  it  is  their  object  to  cure.  The 
relief,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  held  forth  to  the  poor 
tlirough  the  medium  of  their  own  exertions,  fends  at  once 
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allay  the  distress  of  the  present  moment^  and  to  destroy  the 
latent  seeds  of  radical  disease. 

With  the  details  which  I  have  already  presented,  I  have 
occasionally  interwoven  such  practical  inquiries  as  seemed  to 
arise  most  naturally  from  the  subject  But  a  wide  field  of  dis- 
cussion still  remains,  in  inquiring  what  are  the  causes  of  that 
beggary,  poverty,  and  profligacy  which  prevail  over  Europe, 
and  how  far  these  evils  may  admit  of  a  legislative  remedy  ? 
These  questions  vrill  be  found  to  involve,  in  fact,  all  the  most 
interesting  inquiries  of  Political  Economy ;  in  particular,  those 
regarding  Agriculture  and  Manufactures, — the  Freedom  of  trade 
and  of  industry, — ^and  that  connexion  which  subsists  between 
the  prosperity  of  commercial  nations,  and  the  general  tranquil- 
lity of  the  world.  On  these  questions,  however,  I  cannot  now 
enter.  But  some  of  the  most  important  results  may  be  antici- 
pated from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  former  parts  of  this 
course.  The  truth  is,  that  all  which  I  have  offered  on  the 
subjects  of  Population,  National  Wealth,  and  the  Maintenance  of 
the  Poor,  in  these  lectures,  form  but  so  many  fragments  of  one 
general  argument  concerning  the  system  of  Policy  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  island ;  but  of 
which  I  must  content  myself,  in  so  short  a  course  as  the  pre- 
sent, with  merely  hinting  at  the  outline,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  details.  K  the  principles,  however, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  state,  be  duly  considered,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  conclusions  to  which  they  neces- 
sarily lead. 

The  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  intimately  connected  with 
another  very  important  subject,  the  means  of  effecting,  where 
it  is  possible,  a  reformation  in  the  manners  of  those  persons 
who  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  their 
country.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  modem 
times  to  accomplish  this  object,  by  means  of  penitentiary 
houses  and  solitary  confinement,  do  honour  to  the  enlightened 
benevolence  of  the  present  age,  and  may,  probably,  be  found 
susceptible  of  many  improvements,  fitting  them  for  accom- 
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plishiDg,  still  more  effectually,  the  laudable  and  important 
purposes  for  which  they  are  destined.  On  this  subject,  much 
information  is  to  be  found  in  the  scattered  suggestions  of  dif- 
ferent writers  of  the  present  age ;  nor  does  the  field  of  specula- 
tion seem  to  be  by  any  means  exhausted,  when  the  subject  is 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  general  principles  of  Morals,  or 
to  the  particular  purposes  of  Political  Economy.  The  facts 
and  observations  collected  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Howard  and 
others,  are  more  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  And  some 
very  ingenious  and  original  hints  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Panopticon  of  Mr.  Bentham.  I  shall  not,  however,  at 
present  enter  into  any  discussion  of  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
as  I  am  anxious,  before  closing  these  lectures,  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  Education  of  Ike  people. 


[BOOK    FOURTH.] 

[OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LOWER  ORDERS.] 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  WedUh  of  Nations^ 
that  '^  the  education  of  the  commou  people  requires,  perhaps, 
in  a  civilized  and  commercial  society,  the  attention  of  the 
public  more  than  that  of  people  of  rank  and  fortune.  People 
of  some  rank  or  fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  before  they  enter  upon  their  particular  business, 
profession,  or  trade.  They  have  before  that  full  time  to  ac- 
quire, or,  at  least,  to  fit  themselves  for  afterwards  acquiring, 
every  accomplishment  which  can  recommend  them  to  the 
public  esteem,  or  render  them  worthy  of  it  .  .  .  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  common  people.  They  have  little  time  to  spare  for 
education.  Their  parents  can  scarce  afford  to  maintain  them 
even  in  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  they  must 
apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  subsistence. 
That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and  uniform,  as  to  give 
little  exercise  to  the  understanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  labour  is  both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves 
them  little  leisure  and  less  inclination,  to  apply  to,  or  even  to 
think  of,  anything  else."* 

With  respect  to  the  objects  to  which  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  orders  should  be  chiefly  directed,  different  opinions  have 
been  formed.  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  that  if,  in  om*  parish  schools, 
instead  of  the  little  smattering  of  Latin  which  is  sometimes 
taught  there,  and  which  is  scarce  ever  of  any  use  to  the  people, 
they  were  instructed  in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and 
mechanicsy  the  literary  education  of  the  lower  classes  would, 

•  v§.tB^  186,  tenth  edition] 
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perhaps,  be  as  complete  as  it  well  could.*  Some  usefiil  addi- 
tions might  be  Biiggeeted  to  the  plan  he  recomaiemlB ;  but, 
BuppOHing  even  this  plan  to  be  carried  into  execiitioD,  what  an 
accesaion  would  be  gained  to  national  character,  and  what  a 
security  would  be  added  to  public  tranqnillity  and  order ! 

The  nature  of  our  Scottish  parochial  schools  is  so  well 
known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island,  that  any 
information  concerning  it  must  to  them  be,  in  a  great  meO' 
sure,  BuperfluouB.  As  the  facts,  however,  may  not  be  equall; 
familiar  to  all  my  readers,  I  shall  he  pardoned  for  trespassin^i 
a  very  little  on  your  lime,  by  entering  into  a  short  detail  with.* 
respect  to  this  interesting  article  of  our  national  history. 

As  early  as  the  roign  of  James  IV.,  the  Legislature  of  ScoW 
land  discovered  an  anxiety  about  the  education  of  the  youth,  by 
an  Act  in  the  year  149C,  "obliging  all  barons  and  frecholderft 
that  are  of  substance,  to  put  their  eldest  sons  to  the  grammar 
schools  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  to  remain  there  till  they 
were  competently  founded,  and  had  perfect  Latin."  Dr.  Henry, 
in  hifi  History  of  Great  Britain,  observes,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  Statute,  "  a  competency  at  least  of  learning  became 
grodnally  more  general  among  the  gentlemen,  and  even  among 
the  common  people  of  Scotland,  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  and  several  ingenious  men  in  this  period  became  eminent 
for  their  classical  erudition."t  And  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printingintothiscity,  which  took  place  a  very  few  years  after- 
wards, affords  evidence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  books,  anct 
consequently  of  the  increased  diflugion  of  knowletlge. 

In  consequence  of  the  Statute  already  mentioned,  schools 
came  to  be  gradually  established  through  the  kingdom.  An 
Act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  "  anent  the  planting  of 
Bchooles,"  was  passed  in  the  year  1616,  and  was  afterwaids 
ratified  in  the  first  Parliament  of  King  Cliarles  I.,  with  this 
addition,—"  that  the  Bishops  in  their  several  visitations  eliall 
have  power,  with  consent  of  the  heritors  and  most  part  of  the 
parishioners,  and  if  the  heritors,  being  lawfully  warned  rofttse  to 

*  [Ibiil,  |>.  187.] 
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appear,  then,  with  consent  of  the  most  part  of  the  parishioners, 
to  set  down  and  stent  upon  every  plough  or  husbandland,  accord- 
ing to  the  worth,  for  maintenance  and  establishing  of  the  saide 
Bchooles.''  This  Act  supposed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  school 
in  every  parish ;  and  it  went  so  far  to  accomplish  this,  as  to 
provide,  that  the  establishment  of  parish  schools  should  become 
legal  whenever  a  majority  of  the  parish  had  consented  to  the 
measure.  That  it  did  produce  this  effect,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
number  of  regulations  with  regard  to  the  trial  and  qualifica- 
tions of  schoolmasters  which  were  made  about  that  time. 

At  the  Bevolution  in  1688,  however,  so  many  schools  were 
still  wanting,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  more  certain  and 
more  effectual  provision  for  their  general  establishment  over 
the  kingdom ;  and  accordingly,  it  was  enacted,  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  '^  that  there  be  a  school 
settled  and  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every 
paroch,  not  already  provided,  by  advice  of  the  heritors  and 
minister  of  the  paroch ;  and  for  that  effect,  that  the  heritors  in 
every  paroch  meet,  and  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a 
school,  and  settle  and  modifie  a  sallary  to  a  schoolmaster,  which 
shall  not  be  under  one  hundred  merks,  nor  above  two  hundred 
merks,  to  be  payed  yearly  at  two  terms,  Whitsunday  and  Mar- 
tinmas, by  equal  portions,  and  that  they  stent  and  lay  on  the 
said  sallary  conform  to  every  heritor's  valued  rent  within  the 
paroch,  allowing  each  heritor  relief  from  his  tennents  of  the 
half  of  his  proportion,  for  settling  and  maintaining  of  a  school, 
and  payment  of  the  schoolmaster's  sallary."  On  this  Act  de- 
pends to  the  present  day,  the  legal  establishment  of  school- 
masters in  every  parish,  and  their  right  to  a  salary  from  the 
heritors.  The  practice  under  it  has  been  almost  universal ; 
the  heritors  of  every  parish  have  been  obliged  to  find  a  school- 
master, and  to  provide  for  him,  in  terms  of  the  Statute.  As 
the  burden  of  his  salary  is  laid  on  them  by  the  Act,  they  are 
understood  to  have  the  power  of  electing  him,  the  minister  of 
the  parish  being  allowed  to  vote  along  with  them.  But  if  the 
heritors  shall  either  neglect  or  refuse  to  elect  a  schoolmaster. 
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after  regular  notice  from  the  pulpit,  they  can  l)e  compelled  to  do  so 
by  a  process  before  the  civil  courts,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, or,  perhaps,  of  a  moderate  number  of  the  pariahioaers. 

The  prov-ision  made  for  a  salary  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  purposes  in  view.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed  at  a  much  later  period, 
tliG  provision  made  by  the  Act,  when  joined  to  the  fees  of 
teaching,  which,  although  small,  made  a  considerable  additioD 
to  the  living,  afforded  a  decent  competency.  The  amount  oS 
the  salary  and  of  tlie  whole  emoluments  of  the  EituatioD,  doea 
not,  on  an  average,  exceed  perhaps  £25  a  year,  or  e\-en  less. 
In  very  populous  parishes,  it  may  rise  to  £40  a  year,  or 
even  £G0 ;  but  it  very  seldom  exceeds  the  last  of  these  sumsL 
In  some  small  parishes,  it  may  fall  as  low  as  £16,  But  mode- 
rate as  the  provision  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  sufBcient, 
so  long  as  the  price  of  labour  was  in  proportion,  which,  not 
many  years  ago,  did  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  four  or  five 
pounds  yearly.  The  fact  is,  that  at  this  very  trifling  expense 
to  the  public,  every  parish  within  the  kingdom  has  been  sup- 
plied with  a  schoolmaster,  able  to  teaeh  Eeading,  AVritiiig,  Latin, 
and  Arithmetic.  Many  learned  and  respectable  men,  no  doabt^ 
are  induced  to  enter  into  the  profession,  less  on  account  of  the 
income  it  yields,  than  in  the  hope  of  rising,  by  their  indnstiy 
and  ability,  to  the  situation  of  clergymen.  To  secure  the  quali- 
fications of  the  schoolmasters,  the  Act  provides,  that  though 
the  heritors  have  the  eole  right  to  appoint  them,  the  ministeri 
of  the  Presbyt«ry  have  the  exclusive  right  to  judge  of  their 
qualificationa 

In  consequence  of  this  national  establishment,  the  means  of' 
a  literary  education,  and  of  religious  instruction,  were  in  Scot- 
land placed  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  and 
the  consequences  have  been  everywhere  favourable  to  their 
morals  and  industry,  while  the  opportunity  which  has  ttiOB 
been  afforded  to  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune,  acid  to  the 
clergy,  to  give  an  education  to  their  children,  at  so  easy  a  rftta, 
in  the  elements  of  literary  knowledge,  lias  bestowed  on  this 
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part  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  political  importance,  to  which 
it  was  neither  entitled  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  nor  by  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  the  slight  historical  sketch  which  has  now  been  given,  I 
cannot  help  subjoining  one  observation  before  proceeding 
further.  What  I  allude  to  is  the  additional  motive  which  the 
foregoing  considerations  suggest  to  us,  for  a  thankful  acquies- 
cence in  our  lot,  under  all  the  comparative  disadvantages  to 
which  we  are  subject  in  this  northern  part  of  the  island.  That 
some  of  our  political  institutions  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
which  exist  among  our  southern  neighbours,  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
much  we  owe,  in  several  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  to  the  provident  wisdom  of  our  own  ancestors. 
The  subjects  which  have  been  under  review  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  which  are  now  about  to  conclude,'*'  force  on  our  notice  a 
few  of  these  so  strongly,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  taking 
this  opportunity  of  recalling  them  once  more  to  your  recollection. 

The^r^^  then  is,  That  invaluable  law,  which  has  been  justly 
called  the  charter  of  our  agricultural  prosperity ;  I  mean  the 
law  which  secures  the  Longest  Leases  against  successors  of  every 
kind.  This  law  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  the  year 
1449,  under  the  reign  of  James  II.,  though  it  was  a  great 
number  of  years  afterwards  before  a  similar  measure  was 
adopted  in  England.  Secondly^  That  General  Enclosure  Bid 
which  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland  have  enjoyed  ever  since 
the  year  1695,  and  which  it  has  been  so  long  the  object  of  an 
anxious,  but  ineffectual,  wish  to  establish  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed.  Thirdly ^  That  legal  CommutcUion/or  Tithes^  which 
was  introduced  here  almost  two  centuries  ago,  and  which  has 
hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  universal  conviction  of  its  essen- 
tial utility  to  agricultural  improvement,  been  considered,  in  the 
other  part  of  the  island,  as  an  experiment  difficult  in  the 
attempt,  and  in  the  last  degree^  perilous  in  the  ezecation. 

«  [It  will  be  recolleoted  that  Part  n.,     GonM,  baft  vilii  Uwk  of  Jfrral  IkOth 
or  i%>/i<K»iVop^,waa  delivered  faj  Mr.      M|4f.] 
Stewart,  io  connexion,  not  with  thk 
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f'ouHklg,  Oar  ejtUmx  a€  Poor-lutrt,  vesting  not  onlf  dw  i^A  ] 
of  BTMrnrnt,  but  the  rigfaC  of  eorolUng  the  piopo  olgecte  of 
chariUUe  aid,  in  the  Ter7- penon  bj  ^loin  that  aid  is  aSaidad. 
Tliew  lawi,  I  nuut  at  the  nme  time  add,  Iiare  been  Hthitrtn 
■Dpeneded  io  by  &r  the  greater  put  of  the  Kingdaoi,  b^a 
■131  more  d&etoal  provisioa  for  the  poor,  flowing  from  the 
Tolimtsiy  cootribtttioQS  of  the  people.  And  ioM&f,  peAaft 
dueflj,  the  lam  now  under  oooaderatioa,  which,  by  firtihHih 
ing  s  geiufBl  pUo  of  Parochial  EdtKatiott,  have  diffmed  amanf 
the  great  bodjr  of  the  people,  a  d«gree  cf  l^t  and  kswriedga 
noexampled  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

I  had  juBt  remarked,  before  entering  on  this  abort  digrawioo, 
the  bspi^  effects  wbJch  the  establiahment  of  our  p**"^'"! 
HchooU  had,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  monla  and 
iodnatiy  of  our  lower  ord«r8 ;  an  obeervation  which,  if  our  time 
pormitted,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  illustrate,  in  a  stiibii^ 
manner,  by  a  compari»>n  of  the  order  and  tranquillity  dow 
evetywliere  prevalent,  with  the  crimes  and  anarchy  of  the 
preceding  age.     Not  that  I  would  ascribe  this  change  to  the 
parochial  ftchoolu  entirely,  for  a  similar  pn^ress  is  obaerrable 
in  England,  arining  from  causes  which  are  common  to  both 
part*  of  the  iBland, — the  influence  of  good  government,  of 
commerce,  and  of  manufacturea      But  that  the  influence  of  J 
edncntion  has  also  been  great,  may  be  presumed  from  this  cir-  I 
cumxtance,  that  although  England  Lad  obtained  the  bcueflt«  <f  I 
a  regular  government  at  a  much  earlier  jKriod  tlian  Scotland^ 
the  progreds  of  national  imi>roTcment  was,  by  iio  means,  so 
rapid  there,  or  universal.     This  is  particularly  etriking  when  J 
we  attend  to  the  comparative  attainments  of  the  lower  orderiJ 
in  the  two  countries ;  and  it  demonstrates,  that  iu  the  presenfc J 
Btato  of  society,  the  diffusioQ  of  knowledge,  even  when  a 
by  the  art  of  printing,  will  not  be  sufiicient  to  wMiure  the  in- 
Dtniclion  of  the  lower  orders,  unless  proper  arrangementa  for  . 
that  pnr|)osc  are  made  on  the  part  of  Government. 

In  Professor  Hume's  ComTnentary  on  the  Criminal  Law  (J 
Scotland,  it  is  said,  "  that  on  an  average  of  thirty  years  preceding 
the  year  1 7l'7,  the  executions  for  all  Scotlaud  have  not  exce 
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six  in  a  year ;  while  one  quarter-sessions  for  the  single  town 
of  Manchester,  have  sent  more  felons  to  the  plantations  than  all 
the  Scots  Judges  do  for  ordinary  in  a  year."*  « It  might  appeax 
invidious/'  says  Dr.  Currie  [of  Liverpool,]  in  his  remarks  on  this 
very  striking  assertion,  ^'  to  attempt  a  calculation  of  the  many 
thousand  individuals  in  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  A  majority  of  those  who  suffer  the 
punishment  of  death  for  their  crimes  in  every  part  of  England 
are,  it  is  believed,  in  this  miserable  state  of  ignorance."  f  ^ 
a  printed  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  late  Sheriffs  of  London, 
dated  in  the  month  of  June  1808,  the  following  very  interest- 
ing fact  is  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate. 
Out  of  152,  he  says,  two-thirds,  at  least,  were  unable  to  read 
or  write.  In  farther  confirmation  of  the  same  conclusions, 
the  observation  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fielding  deserves  our 
attention,  that  during  the  great  number  of  years  he  presided  at 
Bow  Street,  only  six  Scotchmen  were  brought  before  him.  He 
used  to  say,  that  of  the  persons  committed  the  greater  part 
were  Irish,  Mr.  Howard,  too^  long  ago,  took  notice  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  prisoners  which  he  found  in 
Scotland  and  in  Switzerland.^ 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  shall  every- 
where find  bad  morals  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  accom- 
panying general  ignorance.  In  France,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
the  accomplishment  of  reading  seems  by  no  means  to  have 
been  general.  In  a  work  published  by  M.  Daubenton,  in  the 
year  1782,  under  the  title  of  Instrtictton  pour  lea  Bergen^  there 
is  a  passage  from  which,  I  think,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  rarity  of  this  acquh^ment.  The  work  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  Catechism ;  and  the  first  question  is.  Whether  it  is 
necessary  that  a  shepherd  should  be  able  to  read?  The 
answer  is : — '^  A  shepherd  who  can  read  possesses  a  superior 
facility  in  acquiring  information ;  but  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  indispensably  necessary,  since  he  may  employ  others  to  read 

•  iTntrodiiotioii,  p.  L]  %  [SetMalthiif,  On  BopuUuUm,  Book 

trSee  luf  Bwmi$  Wmrk$^  YoL  L      IV.chqi.  zn.;  VoL  II.p.496,  edition 
App.LNoCaA.]  1808.] 
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for  him  what  has  been  published  for  his  inatmctioii.  He  will 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  find  some  pei-son  in  the  same  house  wit!) 
him,  or  st  It^est  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  can  read,  and  who 
will  be  willing  to  instruct  him.  The  schoolmaster  in  the 
village  will  do  it  for  a  triiliDg  gratification ;  and  sometimes  a 
spirit  of  charity  or  of  patriotism,  will  induce  the  curates  or 
surgeons  to  undertake  this  good  office."  The  facility  with 
which  the  people  of  that  country  have  beeu  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  enormities  of  the  most  atrocious  nature  by  the  shallowest 
artifices  of  political  intrigue,  affords  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  consider  the  ignorance  of  the  lowest  claHsea  as  the  surest 
pledge  of  their  submission  to  established  authority  ;  or  if  any 
farther  illustration  be  required  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  it 
may  be  found  still  nearer  home.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  a  speech 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  in  the  lart  Seseion  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in 
that  kingdom,  notices  the  difference  between  the  lowei-  orders 
of  Scotland  and  those  of  Ireland  in  this  respect,  a  difference 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  superior  education  of  the  former.  A 
general  conviction  of  the  tniths  stated  by  Mr,  Edgeworth, 
seems  now  to  be  prevalent  among  the  most  enlightened  parts 
of  the  Irish  nation.  And  an  attempt  was  made,  during  the 
two  last  Sessions  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the 
eloquent  representations  of  this  able  and  patriotic  gentleman, 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
learn,  that  the  same  important  project  continues  still  to  bo 
prosecuted  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Board  of  Education, 
of  which  he  is  an  active  and  distiuguisheil  member. 

The  same  happy  effects  which  have  been  experienced  in 
Scotland,  from  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  have  beea 
felt  in  particular  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  this  last  country,  these 
effects  are  likely  to  be  extended  stUt  farther,  as  all  its  most 
distinguished  writers  at  present  concur  in  recommending  a  still 
more  minute  and  syetematical  attention  to  this  ol'ject,  as  the 
most  effectual  security  which  their  Legislature  can  provide,  for 
the  morals  of  the  jieople  and  the  i^t^bility  of  their  Government. 
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With  the  advantages,  indeed,  of  general  instraction,  now 
common  in  America,  another  circumstance  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  at  present  from  the  European  nations,  operates 
strongly  in  its  favour ;  I  mean  the  facility  with  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  liberal  reward  of  labour,  the  lower  orders  are 
able  to  rear  families.  How  much  this  must  contribute  to 
diminish  the  number  of  crimes,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  results 
which  we  witness  among  ourselves  in  times  of  scarcity.  In 
America,  such  is  the  effect  of  instruction,  combined  with  abun- 
dance, that  Mr.  Adams  mentions  it  as  the  peculiar  happiness 
of  his  countrymen,  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  form  an  idea 
of  that  class  of  men  which  in  Europe  we  denominate  the  mob. 
If  the  accounts  of  some  of  our  travellers  may  be  trusted,  the 
present  situation  of  the  American  States  is  not  so  favourable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  opulent  and  ambitious  orders  of  the 
people,  as  to  that  of  the  more  humble  and  laborious  classes. 

I  before  took  notice  [supra,  pp.  330,  333]  of  the  general  in- 
attention to  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders  which  prevails  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  few  exceptions  do,  indeed,  occur  in 
some  countries ;  but  in  the  majority  of  these,  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  instruction  has  been  powerfully  counteracted  by 
certain  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  people.  Such,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe's  account,  would 
appear  to  be  the  present  situation  of  Denmark. 

"  Besides  the  Universities  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  there  is 
an  academy  at  Soroe,  and  two  gymnasia  at  Odensee  and  Altona, 
and  a  seminary  for  Laplanders  at  Berghen  in  Norway.  There 
are  various  Latin  schools  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown :  nineteen  in  Denmark  Proper,  four  in  Norway,  eleven 
in  Schleswick,  sixteen  in  Holstein,  and  two  in  Iceland.  The 
largest  schools  have  a  Sector ^  or  upper  master ;  a  Corrector,  or 
lower  master ;  and  two  or  three  CoUegce  scholce,  or  assistants ; 
the  smallest  have  only  a  rector.  The  salaries  of  the  masters 
vary  from  £60  to  £200  a  year. 

"  Each  parish  also  is  provided  with  two  or  three  schools  for 
the  Danish  tongue,  where  children  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    These  country  schoolmasters  have  in 
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general  a.  salary  of  abont  £12  per  annum,  a  bouse,  and  a  f 
other  advantages. 

"  I  must  also  mention  two  schools  at  Copenhagen  for  tha  1 
children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  proper  education.    One  is  for  boys,  and  the  other 
for  females.    That  for  boys  is  imder  the  direction  of  Professor 
Treschow,  chaplain  of  the  garrison  church  at  Copenhagen,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  erudition,  who,  considering  it  as  a 
act  of  charity,  receives  no  recompense  for  lua  trouble. 
inspector  has  £60  per  annum.    The  day-scholars  pay  only  i 
ayear,  and  the  boarders  £20.     They  learu  history,  get^raphy, 
and  arithmetic ;  are  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  have  masters  for  the  German,  French,  and  English 


The  moat  remarkable  instance,  however,  which  the  Contint 
of  Europe  perhaps  presents,  of  an  increasing  attention  to 
education  of  the  lower  orders,  and  tliat  on  the  most  enlightened 
and  liberal  principle,  occurs  in  some  [tarts  of  Ciermany,  and  for 
this  improvement,  tbe  world  is  cinaQy  indebted  to  the  exertiooa 
of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  seminaries  which  be  was  the  means  of  establisbing  in 
Silesia,  and  which  have  been  copied  in  some  other  countries,  in 
consequence  of  the  exiterience  of  their  beneficial  effects,  may 
be  found  in  a  work  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Quincey 
Adams,  then  minister  from  the  United  States  at  the  Court 
Berlin.  A  Silesian  historian,  noticed  by  Mr.  Adams,  compai 
its  effects  to  those  produced  by  the  reformation  of  Luther, 
was  found,  accordingly,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  com< 
bined  in  opposing  it.  "  Their  indolence  was  averse  to  the  new 
and  troublesome  duty  imposed  ou  them.  Their  zeal  waa 
alarmed  at  the  danger  arising  from  this  dispersion  of  light  to 
the  stability  of  their  Church,  They  considered  alike  the  spirit 
of  innovation,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  their  natural 
cnemies."f 
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In  mentioning  in  my  last  lecture,  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  education  in  some  parts  of  America,  I  neglected 
to  take  notice  of  a  very  beautiful  idea  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  first  Virginian  Assembly  which  met  after  the 
establishment  of  the  New  Government.  The  business  en- 
trusted to  the  Committee  was,  to  revise  the  code  of  laws,  and 
to  reduce  it  into  a  more  convenient  form.  The  work  was 
actually  executed  by  the  Committee,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
far  their  proposed  alterations  were  adopted.  From  the  last 
accounts  which  I  have  seen,  it  would  appear,  that  the  plan  I 
am  now  to  describe  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience.  According  to  this  project,  every  county  was  to  be 
divided  into  small  districts,  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  to  be 
called  hundreds ;  and  in  each  of  them,  a  school  was  to  be 
established  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  the 
teachers  were  to  be  supported  by  the  hundred,  and  every  per- 
son in  it  to  be  entitled  to  send  his  children  to  school  for  three 
years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer  afterwards  as  he  might  choose 
on  paying  for  it ;  these  schools  to  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  visitor  who  should  annually  choose  a  boy  of  the  most  pro- 
mising genius,  to  whom  it  should  be  determined  to  give  further 
education,  and  to  send  him  forward  to  one  of  those  [higher  ?] 
schools,  of  which  twenty  were  to  be  erected  in  diflerent  parts,  for 
teaching,  gratis,  Latin  and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic. 
Out  of  the  boys  thus  sent  forward  in  a  year,  trial  was  to  be  made 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  one  boy  should  be  continued  six  years 
longer.  "  By  these  means,"  says  the  Report^  "  twenty  boys  of 
the  most  promising  talents  will  be  raked  annually  from  the  rub- 
bish." The  ultimate  result  of  this  scheme  of  education,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  would  be,  to  furnish  to  parents, 
in  easy  circumstances,  convenient  schools  where  their  children 
might  be  taught.** 

I  know  that  many  objections  will  immediately  present  them- 
selves against  such  a  proposal  as  this,  and  that  some  even  of 
those  who  admit  the  reasonableness  of  extending  among  the 
poor,  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  mrithmetia^  will  be 
startled  at  a  plan  which  they  may  sappoee  oakob' 
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the  labouring  orders  wHli  views  of  literary  ambition  unsuilabi 
to  their  condition.    Tlie  truth,  however,  is,  that  bo  far  as  this 
an  evil,  the  plan  in  questinn  has  a  tendency  to  correct  it ; 
while  it  affords  the  means  of  improvement  to  such  as  are  d< 
signed  by  nature  for  intellectual  eminence,  it  discourages  thi 
preposterous  vanity  which  crowds  the  learned  profeBsIons  with 
men   who    were   obviously   intended   for    olher    iKWupations. 
Similar  objections  have  been  frequently  urged  against  those 
establishments  iu  Europe,  which  are  calculated  to  lower  the 
price  of  literary  education  ;  and  it  lias  even  been  supposed, 
that  they  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  all  men 
from  the  laborious  professions,  to  a  life  of  speculatjon.     Bui 
surely  a  disinterested  love  of  science  and  of  literature  is  not 
be  numbered  among  the  predominant  passions  of  the  preseal 
age ;  and  as  to  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  attend 
literary  life,  bow  few  individuals  are  to  be  found  who  prefer 
these  to  the  scramble  of  political  intrigue,  or  the  solid  earnings 
of  commercial  induetry  ?     It  is,  indeed,  wisely  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence, in  eveiy  age  and  state  of  society,  that  while  a  small 
number  of  minds  are  captivated  with  the  delights  of  study,  tl 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  urged  by  much  more  irresistibl 
motives,  to  take  a  share  in  the  active  concerns  of  human  lif&j 
The  same  wisdom  whicb  regulates  the  physical  condition 
man,  watches  also  over  all  the  other  circumstances  of  his  defr- 
tiny ;  and  as  it  preserves  invariable  that  balance  of  the  aexes 
whicli  is  most  favourable  to  liumaii  happiness,  bo  it  mingles,  in 
their  due  proportions,  the  elements  of  those  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  in  the  character  of  different  men,  on  which  the 
order  of  society  deiiends.     To  vary  these  proportions  by  legis- 
lative arrangements,  is  not  surely,  in  any  instance,  the  businesB 
of  an  enlightened  statesman,  and  least  of  all  in  those  cases 
where  the  establishments  in  question  may  have  the  effect  to 
bring  into  activity  those  seeds  of  genius  which  are  so  sparinglj 
sown  among  the  human  race,  and  which,  with  careful  cultiva- 
tion, might  be  ripened  into  a  harvest  to  bless  and  improve 
generations  yet  unborn. 
And  here,  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  which  my  preaeat 
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subject  affords  me,  of  remarking  the  effects  to  be  expected  from 
a  general  diffusion  of  information  on  the  progress  of  science, 
effects  which  are  not  proportioned  merely  to  the  increased 
number  of  cultivated  minds  thus  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  truth,  but  to  this  circumstance,  combined  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  gained  by  the  division  and  distribution  of 
intellectual  labour.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations*  has  explained,  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  with  peculiar  felicity  of  illustration,  in 
what  manner  the  division  of  labour  in  the  mechanical  arts 
increases  the  productive  powers  of  human  industry.  The  ad- 
vantages, however,  which  are  gained  in  the  pursuits  of  science 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  similar  circumstances,  are 
incomparably  greater.  Different  individuals  are  led,  partly  by 
original  constitution,  and  partly  by  early  education,  to  betake 
themselves  to  different  studies,  and  hence  arise  those  infinitely 
diversified  capacities  of  mind,  which  we  naturally  call  diversi- 
ties of  genius.  These  diversities  of  genius,  in  consequence  of 
the  mutual  connexion  among  the  various  branches  of  literary 
knowledge,  are  all  subservient  to  one  another ;  and  when  the 
productions  to  which  they  give  birth  are  converted  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  as  they  now  are  by  means  of  the  press,  all  the 
varieties  of  intellect,  natural  and  acquired,  among  men,  aided 
by  all  the  assistance  they  derive  from  the  lights  which  they 
mutually  impart,  may  be  said  to  l>e  combined  together  into 
one  great  machine,  for  advancing  the  means  of  human  know- 
ledge and  happiness. 

The  circumstance,  however,  which  constitutes  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  the  division  of  labour  in  the  mechanical 
arts  and  in  the  intellectual  employments,  is  this : — that  in  the 
former,  the  number  of  individuals  who  can  be  made  to  contri- 
bute their  labours  to  a  common  stock,  is  comparatively  limited  ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  a  combination  is  formed,  by  means  of 
the  press,  among  all  the  powers  which  genius  and  industry  can 
display  in  the  most  remote  ages  and  nations.  How  many 
trains  of  sublime  and  beautifiil  imagery  have  be«n  kindled  in 

*  [Book  I.  chap.  i. ;  Vol.  I.  p.  6,  seq.,  tenth  edition.] 
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the  minds  of  our  modem  poets,  by  sparks  Btniclt  out  liy  Hoi 
or  by  Hesiod  1     And  not  to  epeak  of  the  mighty  effects 
daced  iq  the  Chriatian  world  by  the  truths  of  RevelatiOD, 
an  accession  to  the  happiness  of  many  individuals  now  es 
on  the  globe,  may  be  ti'aced  to  tlie  Meditations  of  Mai 
Aurelius,  to  the  Maxivis  of  Confucius,  or  to  the  familiar  sayings 
■which  fell  from  the  Upa  of  Socrates  on  the  streets  of  Athens. 

In  those  scientific  pursuitfl,  however,  which  rest  on  ol 
tion  and  experiment,  and  where  the  reasoning  powers  areal< 
concerned,  a  mutual  communication  of  lights  is  of  still 
importance  than  in  works  of  imagination,  by  reason  that  hei 
the  force  of  a  single  mind,  how  great  soever  its  suiwriority 
that  of  other  men,  can  accomplish  but  little  in  compariBon  wi1 
the  united  exertions  of  a  number  of  different  individuals.    Nor, 
perhaps,  have  the  moat  liberal  contributors  to  the  present  stock 
of  scientific  knowledge  been  themselves  aware,  when  following 
the  impulse  of  a  merely  speculative  curiosity,  what  a  rich  har- 
vest they  were  sowing  for  a  distant  posterity.     The  truth  is, 
that  the  value  of  every  new  fact  and  theory,  however  iusulated 
it  may  be  at  present,  may  eventually  he  incalculably  great, 
asmuch  as  he  who  has  the  merit  of  suggoatiDg  either  the  oi 
or  the  other,  puts  in  motion  the  whole  of  the  machine,  to  whoes 
possible  effects  no  human  sagacity  can  fix  a  limit.    How  little 
was  it  supposed  by  Apollonius  or  Archimedes,  when  pnisaing 
the  objects  of  mathematical  study,  that  they  were  preparing 
torch  which  was  destined,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousant 
years,  to  shed  the  light  of  day  on  the  most  obscure  recesses 
nature. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  aublimer  exertions  of  imagination 
invention,  that  we  may  trace  the  effects  of  this  division 
distribution  of  labour  on  human  improvement.      What 
Smith  has  so  well  remarked*  concerning  tlie  astonishing  mi 
plicity  of  arts,  which  contribute  their  thare  in  fumialuilg 
peasant  with  Iiis  coarse  woollen  coat,  will  bo  found  applu 
in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  the  means  which  contribute  to 
improvement  of  his  comparatively  uncultivated  understanda 

•[Ibid.  p.  17.] 
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In  the  former  instance^  something  like  an  enumeration  may  be 
attempted ;  but  who  can  form  the  most  distant  conception  of 
the  number  of  minds  which  must  have  united  their  powers  in 
discovering  and  familiarizing  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  mul- 
titude, those  elementary  truths  in  morality,  in  physics,  in  me- 
chanics, and  in  natural  history,  which  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  society,  derive  insensibly  from 
parental  instruction,  or  from  the  observation  and  imitation  of 
the  arts  which  are  practised  around  them. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  this  digression,  into  which  I 
have  been  insensibly  led.  In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have 
yet  to  add,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  the  only  view  of  the 
subject  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  plan  of  the 
foregoing  lectures ; — the  importance  of  extending  the  means  of 
an  elementary  education,  not  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  or 
embellishment  of  natural  genius,  but  as  the  best  security  for 
the  morals  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

In  this  point  of  view,  supposing  aU  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  be  made,  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  improve- 
ment and  reformation  of  the  established  modes  of  instruction. 
One  very  important  step  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been 
lately  made  in  England,  with  singular  success,  by  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, whose  very  valuable  pamphlet,  containing  an  accoimt  of 
the  details  of  his  plan,  I  must  content  myself  at  present  with 
merely  recommendmg  to  your  attention.  The  following  parti- 
culars,  which  I  mention  merely  as  proofs  of  its  practicability,  I 
extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  a  few  years  ago  (April 
1805)  from  a  friend  in  London,  [Mr.  Francis  Horner,]  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  the  first  intelligence  of  this  interesting  esta- 
blishment:— 

^'  I  take  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  two  pamphlets  on 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  written  by  a  Quaker  practi- 
caUj  engaged  in  that  occapation  upon  a  very  extensive  scale ; 
wboiaip^pilpfjltoi  hie  excited  a  great  interest  among  the  people 

intereited  by  such  things.    You  will 

^  method  from  his  own  account 

ited  his  school,  and  it  exhibits 
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a  sufficieTit  and  very  pleasing  proof  of  its  practicability.  He 
eeeiDS  to  liave  introduced,  or  at  least  reduced  more  to  system, 
one  or  two  important  principlts,  which  are  very  little  attended 
to  in  the  ordinary  course  of  elementary  education.  His  scheme 
of  rewards  and  of  punishment,  chiefly  by  withdrawing  or  de- 
laying rewards,  is  both  ingenious  and  very  humane,  and  he  hi 
given  greater  activity  to  the  emulation  of  children  than  is 
monly  done.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  on  going 
into  this  school,  that  you  discover  nothing  of  the  languor  and 
sickly  idleness  which  make  a  common  parish  school  so  melan- 
cholyto  see.  He  has  got  a  library  too  of  almost  thi*ee  haudred 
volumes,  in  which  there  are  books  from  Mrs.  Trimmer  up 
the  lives  of  the  Admirals  and  Cook's  Voyages,  and  the 
get  these  to  take  home  with  them  fi'om  week  to  week, 
man  owned  to  me,  that  his  boys  always  preferred  the  works 
adventure  or  fun,  to  ecientific  dialogues."* 

Besides  improvements  of  this  sort,  calculated  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  the  common  modes  of  teaching,  and  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  not  as  yet  attained  to  all  that  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible,  a  most  important  desideratum  for 
completing  the  business  of  popidar  instruction  yet  remains,  in 
the  midtiplication  and  the  circulation  of  books  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  capacities  and  to  the  circumstances  of  men  da^, 
tined  for  the  inferior  situations  of  society.  The  number 
books  which  have  been  produced  of  late  years  by  perBons 
genius  and  learning,  for  tlie  instruction  of  tlie  ris 
tion,  do  honour  to  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  the  pi 
times;  and  it  woidd  be  a  task  not  leas  important,  nor  lem 
wortliy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  to  diffu.se  among  the  multitude 
Huch  truths  as  may  render  them  happier  and  bcti«r.  It  is,  Id 
fact,  an  act  of  justice  which  we  owe  to  tliose  who  relieve  na 
from  the  necessity  of  bodily  labour,  to  impart  to  them,  in  po«j 
turn,  some  small  share  of  the  advantages  which  we  derive  fromj 
tijc  undivided  attention  tbey  enable  us  to  bestow  on  the 
of  the  understanding.     Although,  however,  a  great  di 

"  [Tliie  lelU'r  mppenni  nlfio  tn  the  Memmr$  and  Corrrtpondaier  of  I 
Jforner,  Vol.  I.  p.  311.) 
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remains  in  prospect  to  animate  our  exertions,  much  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  already  done  in  this  way.  Mr.  Locke's 
Treatise  on  Education,  and  the  books  which  have  been  since 
published  with  similar  views,  have  had  no  inconsiderable  effect 
in  turning  the  attention  of  parents  to  objects  of  real  utility ; 
and,  what  is  scarcely  of  less  consequence  in  pointing  out  to 
them  the  frivolousness  of  those  scholastic  studies  which  entered 
formerly,  more  or  less,  into  the  most  limited  plans  of  instruc- 
tion. The  improvement  which,  in  this  respect,  is  daily  taking 
place,  promises  in  time  the  happiest  consequences.  The  num- 
ber of  readers  is,  I  believe,  in  every  part  of  our  island,  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  and  to  these,  useful  knowledge  is  every  day 
presented  in  forms  more  and  more  accessible,  and  more  and 
more  alluring. 

One  circumstance  which,  indeed,  has  been  operating  more  or 
less  ever  since  the  period  of  the  Protestant  Keformation,  but 
which,  in  our  times,  has  acted  with  peculiar  effect,  may  not  be 
undeserving  of  notice :  I  mean  the  wide  circulation  of  occa- 
sional pamphlets,  and  of  periodical  journals, — those  cheap  and 
enticing  vehicles  of  information,  which  adapt  themselves  to  the 
rapid,  and  often  capricious  changes  of  general  curiosity,  and 
communicate,  even  to  the  indolent  and  dissipated,  some  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  course  of  political  events,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  improvement  The  advantages  which  some 
of  these  fugitive  compilations  derive  from  their  familiar  style 
and  regular  publication,  are  abundantly  obvious.  A  late 
eminent  mathematician,  in  speaking  of  a  periodical  work  com- 
menced in  the  year  1704,  under  the  title  of  the  Ladies'  Diary^ 
and  which,  among  a  collection  of  rebusses  and  acrostics, 
contained  some  ingenious  mathematical  problems,  assorted 
promiscuously,  said,  ^^  that  this  small  performance  has  contri- 
buted more  to  the  study  and  improvement  of  mathematics  over 
England,  than  one-half  of  the  books  professedly  written  on  the 
subject"  What,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  influence  of 
similar  works  conducted  by  men  of  superior  genius  and  learn- 
ing, and  which  address  the  public  on  subjectB  much  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  business  of  human  life  ? 
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"  The  people,"  as  an  eloqueut  writer  observes,  "  cannot  be 
profound,  but  tbe  truths  wliich  regulate  the  moral  and  political 
relations  of  man,  are  at  no  great  distance  from  tbe  surface.  The 
great  works  in  which  discoveries  are  contained  cannot  be  read 
by  the  people,  but  their  Bubstance  passes,  through  a  variety 
minute  and  circuitous  channels,  to  the  shop  and  tlie  hamlets' 
The  conversion  of  the  works  of  unproductive  splendour,  inl 
latent  use  and  unobserved  activity,  resembles  tbe  process  of 
nature  in  the  external  world.  The  expanse  of  a  noble  lake, 
the  course  of  a  majestic  river,  imposes  on  the  imagination  by 
every  impression  of  dignity  and  sublimity.  But  it  is  tbe 
moisture  that  inseusibly  arises  from  them,  which,  graduall]f' 
mingling  with  the  soil,  nourishes  all  the  luxuriance  of  regeta-' 
tion,  fructifies  and  adorns  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

Some  other  causes,  too,  which  naturally  result  from  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  have  conspired,  with  tbe  circiunstances  now 
under  our  consideration,  in  extending  and  quickening  the  cii 
culation  of  knowledge.  The  multiplication  of  high-roads,  aodi 
tbe  establishment  of  regular  posts  and  couriers,  have  virtoally' 
contracted  the  dimensions  of  all  the  countries  which  havQ 
adopted  them,  communicating  to  them  the  advantages  ariging 
from  the  intimate  relations  and  contagious  pubbc  spirit  of  a 
small  society,  together  with  the  power  and  influence  connected' 
with  a  numerous  commtmity,  spread  over  an  extended  territory.! 

In  order  to  damp  the  pleasing  prospects  inspired  by  theee' 
considerations,  it  has  often  been  alleged,  that  in  proportion  as 
knowledge  advances  and  spreadi,  originality  of  genius  fails,  and 
what  is  gained  in  the  number,  is  lost  at  least  in  the  parts  and 
eminence  of  literary  characters,  Voltaire  has,  I  think,  pi 
this  fact  in  its  proper  light,  by  remarking  that  "  i 
genius  occurs  but  seldom  in  a  nation  where  the  literary 
formed.  The  number  of  cultivated  minds  whicli  there  abound, 
like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and  flourishing  forest,  prevent  any 
single  individual  from  rearing  his  bead  far  above  the  rest 
Where  trade  is  in  fL»w  hands,  we  meet  with  a  small  number  ot 
overgrown  fortunes  in  the  midst  of  a  general  poverty.  In  ppfr- 
(wrtion  as  it  extends,  opulence  becomes  general,  and  groat  for- 
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tunes  rare.  It  is  precisely,"  he  adds,  "  because  there  is  at 
present  much  light  and  much  cultivation  in  France,  that  we 
are  led  to  complain  of  the  want  of  original  genius." 

In  this  remark  of  Voltaire,  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  the 
apparent  rarity  of  genius  in  times  of  general  cultivation,  is 
partly  owing  to  the  great  number  of  individuals  who,  by  rising 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  diminish  the  effect  of  those  who 
have  attained  to  a  still  greater  eminence.  But  granting  the 
fact  to  be  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  that  the  diffusion  of  Imow- 
ledge  is  accompanied  with  a  real  decline  in  point  of  genius,  no 
inference  can  be  deduced  from  this,  in  favour  of  less  enlightened 
ages ;  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  at  any  particular  period, 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  materials  which  it  affords  for 
literary  history,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  it  imparts  the  capa- 
city for  enlightened  enjoyment  to  the  community  at  large.  In 
this  point  of  view,  what  a  spectacle  does  the  situation  of  our 
own  island  afford  during  the  last  forty  years,  literary  and  agri- 
cultiu*al  societies  arising  in  various  provincial  towns,  and  a 
multitude  of  female  authors  in  every  department  of  science  and 
taste,  disputing  the  palm  of  excellence  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  other  sex.  Among  such  a  profusion  of  productions, 
there  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  to  call  forth  and  to  justify  the 
severity  of  criticism ;  but  the  philosopher  traces  with  pleasure, 
in  the  humblest  attempts  to  instruct  or  to  amuse,  the  progress 
of  science  and  of  patriotism  in  widening  the  circle  of  their 
operation ;  and  even  where  he  finds  little  to  admire  or  approve, 
he  is  pleased  to  observe  the  engagements  of  study,  and  an 
active  and  enlightened  spirit  of  inquiry,  no  longer  confined  to 
the  walks  of  academical  retirement,  but  displaying  themselves 
both  amidst  the  employments  of  private  life,  and  on  the  great 
theatre  of  political  ambition. 

Still,  however,  the  question  recurs,  are  the  morals  of  men 
improved,  and  their  enjoyments  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
cultivation  of  taste  and  learning  advances  ?  Various  doubts 
have  been  suggested  on  this  subject,  particularly  of  late  years. 
But  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed,  without  the 
smallest  hesitation,  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
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In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  woidd  remark,  in  the  first  pli 
(for  I  must  touch  very  slightly  on  the  subject,)  the  advantage 
which  all  classes  of  men  derive  from  a  tiiGte  for  books,  coosi-. 
dered  merely  as  a  resource,  and  witliout  any  regard  to  their 
practical  effects  on  the  coucerna  of  their  life,  or  on  their  specu- 
lative views.  With  respect  to  the  higher  orders  of  men,  I 
presume  this  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  And  yet  it  holds 
with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the  caBe  of  those  who 
subsist  by  tho  labour  of  their  hands.  In  almost  every  species 
of  employment,  a  considerable  part  of  every  day  must  be  de- 
voted to  bodily  relaxation  and  repose ;  and  unless  some  exercise 
or  amusement  he  provided  for  the  mind  during  these  intervalg 
of  occupation,  they  will  necessarily  be  filled  up  with  intern- 
l)erance  and  profligacy.  The  task  of  speculation  is  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  those  who  have  not  received  the  advantages  at 
education,  and  indeed,  is  of  ail  efi'orts  the  most  painful,  where 
the  curiosity  has  not  been  excited  and  the  faculties  exercised 
in  very  early  life.  Sucli,  at  the  some  time,  is  the  activity  of 
nature,  that  a  state  of  perfect  las.'^itude  and  indolence  is  the 
completion  of  suflfeiiug,  and  seldom  fails  to  suggest  some  expe- 
dient, however  desperate,  to  remove  its  pressure.  Hence  the 
indolence  and  languor  of  the  savage,  when  hia  bodily  powers 
are  unemployed,  and  hence  that  vacuity  of  thought  which 
prompts  him  to  rush  into  the  agitations  of  gaming,  or  the 
delirium  of  intoxication. 

All  this  will  apply,  more  or  less,  to  uncultivated  minds  in 
eveiy  state  of  society,  and  can  be  prevented  only  by  those  early 
habits  of  mental  application,  which  render  some  degree  of 
intellectual  exertion  a  sort  of  want  or  necessary  of  life.  Nor 
38  it  merely  in  this  view  that  early  instruction  operates  bene- 
ficially. Wherever  the  lower  orders  enjoy  the  beoeSts  of 
education,  they  will  be  found  to  be  comparatively  sober  and 
industrious;  and  in  many  instances,  the  establishment  of  a 
small  library  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufactoiy,  has  been 
known  to  produce  a  sensible  and  rapid  improvement  in  the 
morals  of  the  work  people.  Tho  cidtivatiou  of  mind,  too, 
which  books  communicate,  naturally  inspires  that  decire  and 
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hope  of  advancement,  which,  in  all  the  classes  of  society,  is  the 
most  steady  and  powerful  motive  to  economy  and  industry. 
The  book  societies  which  have  arisen  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land, England,  and  America,  abundantly  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  truth  of  this  observation. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  resource  against  "  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  idleness,"  that  a  taste  for  books  and  speculation 
is  favourable  to  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  lower  orders. 
The  gveat  source  of  that  vice  and  misery  which  prevail  among 
them,  is  to  be  found  in  their  prejudices  and  speculative  errors ; 
and  every  addition  which  is  made  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  has  a  tendency  to  augment  their  virtue  and  their 
happiness.  The  exceptions  which  seem  to  contradict  the  uni- 
versality of  this  truth,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  rather  apparent  than  real.  It  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  there  are  various  prejudices,  both  political  and 
moral,  which  seem  to  be  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  and  which  a  philosopher  who  wishes  well  to  the 
world,  would  touch  with  a  very  cautious  and  timorous  hand. 
But  in  such  cases  it  will  always  be  found,  that  every  prejudice 
derives  its  utility  from  some  mixture  which  it  involves  of  im- 
portant truth.  The  truth  probably  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
suggested  by  its  congeniality  with  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  served  to  protect  the  prejudice.  But  frequently, 
this  order  of  things  comes  to  be  reversed,  and  the  prejudice 
has  the  appearance  of  being  essentially  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  truth.  In  instances  of  this  kind,  there  is  the 
utmost  danger  in  attempting  to  loosen  the  foundations  of  esta- 
blished opinion,  lest  we  should  weaken  the  influence  of  what  is 
true  and  salutary,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  we  correct  what 
is  hurtful  or  erroneous,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  sacred 
>^Titings,  ^'  lest  in  pulling  up  the  tares,  we  root  up  the  wheat 
also."  In  acting,  however,  on  this  opinion,  it  is  obvious  that 
far  from  considering  error  as  more  useful  to  the  world  than 
truth,  the  deference  which  we  find  it  expedient  to  pay  to  the 
former,  is  founded  entirely  on  our  oonviotion  of  the  certain 
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blesBings  which  are  counecteJ  with  the  prevailing  authority  of 
the  latter. 

The  i>rogre8B  made  in  Political  Economy  during  the  course 
of  the  last  century,  affords  the  moat  luminoua  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  Every  step  which 
has  hitherto  been  gained  io  that  science,  has  discovered  to  the 
world  some  delusive  project  or  erroneous  opiaion,  counteracting 
human  liappiness,  and  even  counteracting  the  partial  interests 
of  those  by  whom  the  project  or  opinion  waa  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. And  in  proportion  as  its  general  principles  assume 
somewhat  of  a  systematical  form,  the  connexion  between  the 
interests  of  individuals  and  the  national  prosperity,  and  the 
still  more  unexiMcted  connexion  between  the  prosperity  of 
nations  and  that  of  neighbouring  communities,  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  The  whole  of  Mr.  Smith's  political  writ- 
ings, in  particular,  may  he  considered  as  a  commentary  on  this 
great  maxim,  that  in  the  case  of  nations,  as  iceU  as  ofindivt- 
duals,  Honesty  is  the  besl  and  surest  Policy  ;  or  wliat  amounts 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  that  while  our  inquiries  are  guided 
alone  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  by  a  dispassionate  love  of  truth, 
our  conclusions  must  be  favourable  to  the  beat  interests  of 
mankind.  Such  speculations  tend  at  once  to  enlarge  the 
understanding,  and  to  amend  the  heart,  exhibiting  a  union 
and  harmony  among  the  principles  of  political  speculation, 
while  they  add  powerfully  to  the  authority  of  virtue,  and 
animate  every  worthy  motive  to  exertion.  They  stimulate, 
more  esiwcially,  our  efforts  to  instruct  and  to  enlighten  the 
world,  and  by  teaching  us  to  regard  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
welfare  of  our  species  as  inseparably  connected,  they  unite  in 
checking  the  infiuence  of  those  partial  and  mistaken  concep- 
tions of  expediency  which  oppose  so  many  obstacles  to  the  prt^ 
greas  of  aociety.  To  those  whose  minds  are  familiarized  to  this 
view  of  human  affairs,  the  following  sentiments  of  an  English 
divine,*  equally  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  by  the  cUssi- 
cal  elegance  of  his  style,  will  appear  to  l)e  as  just  and  profound 
•  [Dr.  Conj-ora  MiiUtton.     See  I'rofiiee  lo  bis  Wot}a.\ 
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as  they  are  forcibly  and  beautifully  expressed ;  and  with  this 
passage,  which  accords  so  completely  with  my  own  opinions,  I 
shall  now  close  this  course  of  Lectures:* — "  I  persuade  my- 
self, that  the  life  and  faculties  of  man,  at  the  best  but  short 
and  limited,  cannot  be  employed  more  rationally  or  laudably, 
than  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  that  sort 
which  relates  to  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  our  happiness.  I 
look  upon  the  discovery  of  anything  which  is  true,  as  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  society,  which  cannot  possibly  hurt  or 
obstruct  the  good  effect  of  any  other  truth  whatsoever,  for  they 
all  partake  of  one  common  essence,  and  necessarily  coincide 
with  each  other ;  and,  like  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall  separ- 
ately into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at  once  with  the  stream, 
and  strengthen  the  general  current" — {End  of  interpolation 
from,  Notes.) 


*  [See  footnotes  on  pp.  326,  351  of  the  Political  Economy^  especially  to- 

this  volume,  et  alibi.    In  general,  the  wards  its  close,  in  the  Third  Part  of  the 

reader  will  observe,  that  use  has,  more  Dissertation.     ( WorkSf  Vol.  I.)] 
than  once,  been  made  of  this  Book  of 


[PART  SECOND.] 

lOF  THE  THEORY  OF  GOVERNMENT,  OR  POLITICS  PROPER  *] 


[CHAPTER  I.] 

OF  THE  SIMPLE  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


[sect,  l]— INTRODUCTION. 

[suBSECT.  I. — Of  the  Legislative^  Jvdidal,  and  Executive 

Powers,'] 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  different 
forms  of  Gtovernment,  it  is  proper  to  observe  in  general,  that  in 
every  political  establishment  the  laws  must  be  enacted,  inter- 
preted, and  eocecuted.  Hence,  the  functions  of  Grovernment 
are  three,  Legislation,  Jurisdiction,  and  Execution.  Some 
writers  comprehend  the  two  last  under  the  head  of  Execution, 
but  the  former  division  is  the  more  distinct,  and  is  now  almost 
universally  followed.  It  will  afterwards  appear,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Tlieory  of  Government  is  to  separate  and  distribute 
these  powers  properly,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  abuses  to 
which  they  might  otherwise  be  liable;  more  particularly  to 


*  [It  will  be  obaenred,  that  in  relegat- 
ing the  discnssioQ  on  the  Theory  of 
OovemmerUf  or  PolUies  Proper^  to  this 
Second  Part,  I  am  deviating  from  the 
order  which  may  seem  to  have  been 
preferred  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  last 
corrected  copy  of  these  Lectures ;  (see 
p.  xii.  of  Editorial  Advertisement  pre- 
fixed  to  their  Vol.  I.)    The  reason,  in 


fact  the  necessity,  of  this  change  is  ex- 
plained in  notes  *  and  relative  texts  aft 
pp.  21,  24,  and  29  of  that  volmne.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  thi*  second 
section  of  the  Lectures  on  /bitfjoqt 
Economy  f  to  wit,  JMidet  I¥op$r,  mm 
deh'yered  by  Mr.  Stowart  tm  pMldMi 
to  his  oome  of  Jtonrf.BWaiqpli 
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orgfttiize  the  Legislative  power,  which,  wherever  it  is  freely  aii(U 
iudependently  exercised,  poBseases,  from  its  nature,  a  6upreiiiac]g 
both  over  the  Judicial  and  the  Executive.  It  will  also  aj 
that  these  ends  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  mixed  yc 
Tiient ;  that  is,  by  a  system  of  policy  which  combines  the  s 
forms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correct  the  inconveniencea  v 
in  their  separate  states,  they  seem  all  to  threaten.  Instead 
therefore,  of  beginning  with  the  abstract  coosidoratioD  of  t 
Junctions  of  government,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  natui 
and  intelligible  arrangement,  to  introduce  tlie  general  ] 
ciples  which  I  have  to  state  concerning  the  division  and  di 
button  of  powers,  under  those  heads  of  the  subject  which  are 
best  calculated  to  illustrate  their  practical  application.  In 
the  meantime,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  i 
division  and  distribution  of  Powers  is  very  ingeniously  illas-  I 
trated  by  Montesquieu,*  and  that  some  of  lua  fundamentalj 
principles  are  ably  and  eloquently  commented  on  by  Mr.] 
Ferguson  in  his  Essay  on  Oie  UistuTy  of  Civil  Society.-^ 


[soBSEcr,  Ti. — Of  the.  Simple  Forms  of  Government  in  Theory  j 
and  in  general.] 

The  ancient  Politicians  enumerated  t/iree  simple  forms  of 
government, — Democracy,  Aristocracy,  and  Monarchy.     In  the 
first  of  these  the  sovereign  power  is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  in  the  second,  in  one  particular  J 
order,  (such  as  a  body  of  nobility  in  some  of  the  governments  I 
of  modcrti  Europe  ;)  in  the  third,  in  a  single  person. 

Montesquieu:}  likewise  reduces  the  forms  of  government  to  I 
three,  the  Republican,  the.^n'«iocra/im/,and  the  Monarchical.  I 
The  Republican  he  defines  in  such  a  mauner,  as  to  comprehend  ] 
both  Democracy  and  Aristocracy.  "  It  is  a  form  of  govern- 
ment," says  he,  "in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  «  j 
part  of  the  body  of  the  people,  has  the  supreme  power."g     I  ] 


•  [In  hie  Esprit  den  Lolx,  Liv.  11.,  ic-.] 
■h  [Part  I.  *ect.  z.  p.  108,  teq.,  lixtb 


t  [Eiprit  des  l/olr,  Lit.  11,  eh«p.  i.] 

i  [ItiJ.] 
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think  it  better  for  me,  however,  to  follow  the  ancient  Politicians 
in  this  particular,  stating  these  two  forms  of  government  as 
essentially  distinct,  and  assigning  an  appropriate  definition  to 
each.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  easily  conceive  what  induced 
Montesquieu  to  confound  them  together  under  one  generic 
term,  when  he  was  so  completely  aware  of  the  striking  contrast 
they  present  in  their  spirit  and  tendency. 

Montesquieu  *  distinguishes  Monarchy  from  Despotism ; 
and  the  distinction  is,  undoubtedly,  solid  and  important.  I 
think,  however,  it  may  bear  dispute,  whether  Monarchy  (by 
which  he  means  limited  Monarchy)  should  have  a  place  among 
the  simple  forms,  as  the  limitations  of  the  sovereign  power  can 
only  arise  from  a  mixture  in  the  government ;  and,  therefore, 
I  shall,  in  this  instance,  also,  follow  the  arrangement  of  the 
ancients,  excluding  limited  Monarchy  from  my  enumeration  of 
the  simple  forms,  and  employing  the  word  Monarchy  (while  I 
am  treating  of  these)  as  synonymous  with  Despotism,  Mon- 
tesquieu was  led  to  add  limited  Monarchy  to  the  ancient 
enumeration  by  the  history  of  Modern  Europe,  which  has 
afforded  examples  of  such  governments,  moderated  and  re- 
strained by  checks,  of  the  nature  and  efiScacy  of  which  the  Poli- 
ticians of  former  times  were  unable  to  form  an  idea.  To  what 
purposes  this  speculation  concerning  the  simple  formes  is  sub- 
servient, will,  I  hope,  appear  sufficiently  from  the  following 
considerations. 

I  before  observed,  that,  as  the  political  establishments  which 
have  actually  taken  place  in  the  history  of  mankind,  have  been 
all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  various  peculiarities,  and 
as  their  number  exceeds  the  comprehension  of  our  limited 
faculties,  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  make  them 
an  object  of  study,  to  abstract  from  their  more  minute  differ- 
ences, and  to  reduce  them  to  general  classes  according  to  their 
prevailing  tendency.  By  doing  so,  while  we  circumscribe  the 
field  of  observation,  and  abridge  the  labour  of  minute  research, 
we  gain  another  advantage  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 

*  [See  Esprit  des  lA}ix,  Liv.  IT.  chap,  iv.] 
VOL.  IX.  Z 
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i  ftnd  compreheoaiveneBS  of  oiir  conclusions, — that  c 

;  what  appears  to  be  essential  from  accessory  clrciimH 
3  of  a  more  secondary  and  incidental  nature.  Abstr 
tions  and  classifications  of  a  simitar  kind  are  found  to  be  usefnll 
in  examining  all  otber  subjects  of  observation,  wbicli  are  veiy 
complicated  in  tbeir  details ;  in  examining,  for  example,  the 
agricultural  qualities  of  different  soils,  the  medital  peculiarities 
of  different  constitutional  temperameuts,  or  the  intellectual  and  | 
moral  varieties  of  human  character. 

It  does  not  furnish  any  objection  to  this  view  of  tlie  eubjectt 
that  no  goveruments  are  to  be  found  among  mankind  corre-S 
apouding  exactly  to  the  definitions  which  are  now  to  be  given.  I 
Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  political  establishments, ' 
we  come  to  esamino  the  subordinate  details  of  their  adminia- 1 
tratioD,  they  may  all  be  resolved  or  analyzed  (as  far  ns  thai 
spirit  of  the   government    is   concerned)   into   three   simpleM 
governing  poivera ;  inasmuch  as  all  power  must  be  exercisedyJ 
either  by  a  single  person,  or  by  a  select  body,  or  by  ilie  i 
of  Ute  people  ;  and  these  governing  powers,  although,  in  fact,l 
always  more  or  less  blended  together,  may  be  conceived  to  exist 
aparty  exhibiting  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  tendencies, 
without  any  checks  or  modifications.      In  this  manner,  the 
nature  and  effects  of  each  may  be  expected  to  be  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  comprehended  than  when  they  are  all  studied  in 
their  juint  results;  and  the  conclusions  we  thus  obtain  may 
servo  OS  general  maxims  or  principles,  to  fix  the  attention  anja 
guide  the  judgment  in  the  examination  and  comparison  of  thai 
complex  forms  exhibited  in  the  history  of  hmuan  affairs.     It  is^ 
with  a  view  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  that,  in  the  theory  of 
mechanics,  we  begin  with   studying  the   simple   mechanical   ■ 
powers,  before  we  proceed  to  the  study  of  their  various  com- 
binations, as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  contrivances  of  tha 
engineer  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  effects  of  these  engines,  even 
in  their  most  complicated  forms,  are  easily  subjected  tfl  com- 
putation, when  the  theory  of  those  simple  powers,  which  eat^ 
into  their  composition,  lias  been  previously  familiarized  to  the  • 
mind. 
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[suBSECT.  I.] — Of  Democracy  and  Democratic  States, 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  may  be  easily  inferred, 
that  as  no  governments  are  to  be  fomid,  actually  existing, 
which  correspond  exactly  to  the  general  definitions  of  Demo- 
crojcy^  Aristocracy^  and  Monarchy,  these  definitions  are  to  be 
understood  as  expressing  merely  ideal  constitutions,  which  exist 
nowhere  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  speculative  politician. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  the  governments  we  know  are  mixed  go- 
vernments ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  even  be  asserted,  that  every 
government  contains  some  mixture,  in  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion, of  off  the  three  simple  forms.  In  some,  however,  the 
power  of  the  people  is  much  greater  than  in  others,  where,  by 
a  train  of  accidents,  it  has  been  gradually  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  or  to  a  single  monarch  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  where  the  popular  branch  of  the  government  is 
comparatively  feeble  and  insignificant,  constitutions  may  differ 
very  widely  from  each  other,  according  as  the  supreme  autho- 
rity is  exercised  by  on  individual,  by  a  few,  or  by  a  multi- 
tude of  rulers.  Now,  the  words  Democracy,  Aristocracy,  and 
Monarchy,  are  commonly  employed,  in  a  loose  and  popular  way, 
to  express  to  which  of  the  simple  forms  a  particular  government 
approaches  most  nearly,  or  which  of  the  three  governing  powers 
prevails  in  its  constitution. 

I  mention  this  circumstance,  because,  in  treating  of  the 
simple  forms,  I  only  follow  the  example  of  Montesquieu  and 
all  other  theoretical  Politicians,  who  are  obliged  to  borrow 
their  illustrations  from  those  which  are  mixed  in  fact.  This 
consideration,  however,  does  not  render  these  illustrations  the 
less  applicable  to  the  support  of  their  general  principles ;  as 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  those  governments  in  which 
any  one  of  the  simple  forms  predominates  beyond  its  due  pro- 
portion, would  be  felt  still  more  severely,  if  this  simple  form 
existed  altogether  pure  and  unmixed.  The  conclusions,  there- 
fore, resulting  from  such  facts  are  applicable,  a  fortiori,  to 
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the  theoretical  view  of  Governments  which  these  authors  h 
exhibited. 


In  treating  of  Democracy,  I  shall  begin  with  the  consi-l 
deratioD  of  a  State,  approaching  as  nearly  to  tlie  definition  as  ■* 
possible;  but,  as  the  subject  when  considered  in  this  light 
affords  a  very  narrow  field  for  speculation,  I  shall  proceed,  after 
a  very  few  general  observations,  to  remark  the  various  devia- 
tions from  the  standard  that  experience  has  su^ested,  in  order 
to  remedy  its  inconveniences,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  main- 
tain the  ascendency  of  the  people,  by  exclndiug  every  tendency 
to  the  other  forms  of  government.' 

Fwt,  then,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  supreme 
power  in  a  Democracy  is  said  to  be  vested  in  the  people,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  each  man  is  his  own  master ;  for  in 
every  form  of  government  whatever,  it  must  be  universally 
understood,  that  the  minority  are  to  abide  by  the  determinations 
of  the  majority.  If  they  do  not.  Government  is  at  an  end,  and 
men  are  left  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  is  a  limit  beyond  which  Democracy  cannot  be  carried 
even  in  theory. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  that  this  theory  has  ever  been 
exactly  realized  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  constitution  in  which  the  peoplft 
met  together  on  every  affair  of  public  concern,  and  where  tha  i 
majority  exercised  in  their  own  persons  all  the  functions  of  j 
government     Indeed,  we  may  ventm^  to  assert  that  no  sucU  I 
tiling  ever  existed ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  wish  our  reasonings  1 
to  apply  to  facts,  we  must  enlarge  somewhat  our  definitioQ  of  1 
Democracy. 

"  As  to  popular  government,  in  the  strictest  sense,"  says 
[Algernon]  Sidney,  "  that  ie  pure  Democracy  ;  where  the  people 
in  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  perform  all  that  belong! 
government,  I  know  of  no  such  thing."^  And  in  another  pas- 
sage, "  Being  no  way  concerned  in  the  defence  of  Democracy,  I 

'  rorisiilt  Kiliuigieii,  [&<ensit  drJIa  Lrj/ulaaojif,]  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 
'  [Di4eourtri  of  OovtnitntM,i  p.  lilO. 
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may  leave  our  knight,  like  Don  Quixote,  fighting  against  the 
phantasms  of  his  own  brain,  and  saying  what  he  pleases  against 
such  Gtovemments  as  never  were,  unless  in  such  a  place  as 
San  Marino,  near  Sinigaglia  in  Italy,  where  a  hundred  clowns 
govern  a  barbarous  rock  that  no  man  invades,  and  relates 
nothing  to  our  question."^  He  might  have  added,  that  San 
Marino  is  by  no  means  a  pure  Democracy,  according  to  the 
general  definition,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  Addison's  ac- 
count of  it 

The  same  author,  (Sidney,)  after  remarking,  that  every  good 
government  is  a  miccture  of  all  the  three  forms,  adds ; — "  More 
ignorance  surely  cannot  be  expressed  than  by  giving  the  name 
of  DemocTdcy  to  those  governments  that  are  composed  of  the 
three  simple  species ;  for  in  a  strict  sense,  it  can  only  suit  with 
those  where  the  people  retain  to  themselves  the  administration 
of  the  supreme  power ;  and  merely  largely ^  when  the  popular 
part,  as  in  Athens,  greatly  overbalances  the  other  two,  and  the 
denomination  is  taken  from  the  prevailing  part"^ 

From  these  considerations  we  may  infer,  that  the  most  per- 
fect Democracy  which  can  be  realized,  must  admit  of  certain 
delegations  of  power  to  select  councils,  or  to  individual  magis- 
trates. At  the  same  time,  to  entitle  a  constitution  to  the  name 
of  Democracy,  even  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  it 
seems  to  be  essential  to  it,  that  the  people  should  appoint  the 
councils  and  the  magistrates,  and  that  every  person  who  exer- 
cises power  in  the  State,  should  be  accountable  to  the  people 
for  his  conduct  This,  I  apprehend,  forms  the  definition  of  as 
perfect  a  Democracy  as  is  compatible,  even  in  theory^  with  the 
circumstances  of  mankind ; — and  of  a  Democracy  much  more 
perfect,  than  seems  to  be  compatible  with  the  imperfections 
inseparable  from  human  character,  when  men  are  called  on  to 
act  in  a  corporate  or  political  capacity. 

In  some  Democracies,  it  has  been  thought  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numbers,  to  delegate,  at  least  for  a  time,  even  the 
Legislative  power ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
state.     At  Kome  and  Athens,  the  determinations  of  the  Senate 

»  [Ibid.]  p.  165.  ^Ihul]  p.  208. 
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liad  tlie  force  of  a  law  for  a  year,  but  to  rentier  them  perpetual, 
the  sanction  of  the  people  was  necessary. 

As  tlie  detenninations  of  the  people  iu  their  public  assem- 
blies must  be  ascertained  by  their  votes,  and  as  it  is  these 
determinations   which   constitute   law,   Montesquieu  reckooB, 
among  the  ftindamental  laws  of  a  Republic,  those  which  fix  the  I 
number  o/volera,  and  the  Ttianner  of  collectivg  their  suffrages.  1 
"  In  this  form  of  government,"  says  he,  "  it  is  as  important  to  I 
fix,  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  the  suffrages  are  to  be  J 
given,  as  it  is  in  a  limited  monarchy  to  know  who  is  the  1 
prince,  and  after  what  manner  he  ought  to  govern."*    Of  this 
prerogative  of  legislation,  the  Atheuians  were  so  jealous  that  j 
they  punished  with  death  any  stranger  who  presumed  to  intrude  J 
himself  into  an  assembly  of  the  people. 

In  Sparta  the  number  of  citizens  forming  the  public  as 
bly  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand     In  Rome  the  number  never  ' 
was  fixed,  and  this  circumstance  is  considered  by  Montesquieu 
as  one  of  the  princi[ial  causes  of  her  ruin. 

It  has  been  disputed  among  pohtical  writers,  in  what  man- 
ner the  suffrages  of  the  people  should  be  given  ;  in  partioular, 
whether  they  should  be  public  or  private.  Montesquieu  decides 
that  they  should  be  public,  and  that  this  should  be  a  funda^ 
mental  law  in  a  Democracy.  "  The  body  of  the  people,"  he 
observes,  "  ought  to  be  directed  by  those  of  better  education, 
and  to  be  restrained  within  bounds  by  a  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  their  superiors."  t  At  Athens  the  people  voted  by  holding 
up  their  hands ;  at  Rome,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Re- 
public, different  laws  were  passed  called  Lrges  TabeUaricB, 
which  rendered  the  suffrages  of  the  people  secret  Two  tablets 
were  presented  to  eacli  citizen — the  first  marked  with  an  "A" 
for  "  Aniiquo"  or  "I  forbid  it;"  and  the  other  with  a  "U" 
and  "  R,"  for  "  Uti  rot/as,"  "  Be  it  as  you  desire."  Cicero 
tells  us  in  his  oration  Pro  Plancio,  that  the  people  were  fond 
of  this  method  of  voting.  "  Populo  grata  est  Tabella,  qua 
IVontea  apa'it,  hominum  mentes  tegit;  datquc  earn  liberta- 
tcm,  ut  quod  velint  faciant."^     The  same  author,  in  his  Tliird 

'  tftV''  '''■•  '•»'>.  l-i'.  II-  '■I'"!''  "1  t  ("■'■'!  '  *^'"I 
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Book,  De  Legible,  considers  these  laws  as  having  contributed 
to  the  decay  of  the  Eepublic.  "  Quis  autem  non  sentit,  auctori- 
tatem  omnem  Optimatium  Tabellariam  legem  abstulisse? — 
quam  populus  liber  nunquam  desideravit,  idem  oppressus  domi- 
natu  ac  potentia  principum,  flagitavit.  .  .  .  Itaque  isti  rationi 
neque  lator  quisquam  est  inventus,  nee  auctor  unquam  bonus. 
Sunt  enim  quatuor  leges  Tabellariae."  In  this  passage  he  also 
makes  it  a  principle  in  his  imaginary  Commonwealth :  "  Suf- 
Jragia  esse  nota  OptimoiihuSy  Populo  libera.  .  .  .  Qua  lege, 
libertatis  species  datur,  bonorum  auctoritas  retinetur.**^ 

Montesquieu  indeed  observes,  that  in  an  Aristocracy  when 
the  body  of  the  nobles  are  to  vote,  the  suffrages  cannot  be  too 
secret,  for  there,  the  great  object  is  to  exclude  intrigue  and 
faction;  but  in  a  Democracy,  while  the  people  retain  their 
zeal  for  the  public,  these  are  unavoidable ;  and  indeed,  when 
tliey  disappear  altogether,  it  is  a  nK)rtal  symptom  of  the 
constitution.* 

As  it  is  the  object  of  a  Democracy  to  preserve  as  great  an 
equality  among  the  citizens  as  is  consistent  with  political  order, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  some  precautions  against  the  growth  of 
particular  families, — a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
happen  in  process  of  time,  whatever  rules  are  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  transmission  of  property.  Lycurgus  and  Eomu- 
lus,  and  some  other  ancient  legislators,  are  said  to  have  made 
an  equal  division  of  lands.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  measure 
could  only  be  executed  in  some  very  unusual  combinations  of 
circumstances.  But  supposing  the  thing  accomplished  at  the 
commencement  of  a  Republic,  how  is  this  equality  to  be  main- 
tained ?  For  if  individuals  are  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty at  pleasure,  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  will  soon 
be  introduced.  Hence  in  such  a  form  of  government,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  there  should  be  some  regulations  concern- 
ing women's  dowries,  donations,  successions,  and  testamentary 
settlements.  Many  laws  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Ancient  States,  some  of  whidi  Montesquieu  has 

*  See  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  at  length  in  the  De  LegtbuSt  Lib.  III.  cc.  xv., 
xvi.,  xvii.  ♦  [Esprit  des  LoiXf  Liv.  II.  chap,  ii.] 
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very  ingenioiiely  illustrated  iu  the  fiftli  chapter  of  his  Fifth 
'  Book,  "  In  most  States,  however,"  eays  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  even 
the  democratical  spirit  could  attain  no  more  than  to  prolong 
the  straggle  for  Agrarian  Laws ;  to  procure,  on  occasion,  the 
expUDgiDg  of  debts ;  and  to  keep  the  jjeople  in  mind,  under 
all  the  distiuctions  of  fortune,  that  they  still  had  a  claim  to 
equality. 

"  The  citizen  of  Rome,  at  Athen.'*,  and  in  many  Republica, 
contended  for  liimeelf  and  hia  order.  The  Agrarian  Law  was 
moved  and  debated  for  ages.  It  served  to  awaken  the  mind, 
it  nourished  the  spirit  of  eaiiality,  and  furnished  a  field  on 
wiiich  to  exert  its  force,  but  was  never  eBtablished  with  any  of  I 
its  other  and  more  formal  effects."  ' 

The  same  author  very  justly  subjoins,  that  "  many  of  the 
establishments  which  serve  to  defend  the  weak  from  oppres- 
sion, contribute,  by  securing  the  possession  of  property,  to 
favour  its  unequal  division,  and  to  increase  the  ascendency  of 
those  from  whom  the  abuse  of  power  may  be  feared.  Those 
abuses  were  felt  very  early  both  at  Athens  and  Rome."^ 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  a  Democracy,  that 
the  division  of  lands  should  be  etjual.  Without  frugality,  this 
equality  cannot  long  be  maintained,  and  frugality  can  otdy  be 
secured  by  the  smallness  of  the  possession  belonging  to  each  pro- 
prietor. To  this  general  rule  Montesquieu  mentions  one  excep- 
tion, that  of  a  Democracy  founded  on  commerce.  Here  he  thinks  i 
private  citizens  may  acquire  great  riches  without  a  corruption  of  I 
morals ;  for  the  spirit  of  commerce  is  naturally  attended  with  that 
of  frugality,  economy,  moderation,  labour,  prudence,  tranquillity, 
and  order ;  and  while  this  spirit  subsists,  the  riches  it  produces 
have  no  bad  effects.  TTicse  begin  only  to  be  felt  when  excessive 
wealtli  damps  the  ardour  of  lucrative  industry,  and  gives  birth 
to  other  pursuits  less  favourable  to  the  peace  of  society. 

For  supporting  the  spirit  of  commerce,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  curried  on  by  the  principal  citizens,  the  laws  making 
every  jiossible  provision,  that  the  fortune  of  no  individual 
should  place  him  above  the  temptation  of  increasing  it  by  in- 

'  [Eitag  on  f'iril  Sneifly,  Viit\  HI.  leet.  <\.]  p.  26B,  •f7 ,  fimrtli  niitinn. 
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dufltry;  and  that  every  man,  however  poor,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  employing  his  labour  and  his  skill  to  the  best 
advantage.  For  this  purpose  it  is  a  wise  law  in  a  trading 
republic,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  father's  estate  among 
the  children,  in  consequence  of  which  exorbitant  fortunes  are 
broken  do^n,  and  a  general  spirit  of  industry  is  promoted. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  government,  when  we 
consider  it  merely  in  theory,  is  the  happy  influence  it  seems 
likely  to  have  on  the  human  character.  A  sense  of  the  com* 
mon  relation  in  which  all  mankind  stand  to  the  Great  Author  of 
their  being,  is  deeply  engraved  on  every  heart ;  and  the  conscious 
independence  inspired  by  this  consideration,  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  a  long  course  of  education  in  the  world,  or  by  a 
strong  philosophical  conviction  of  the  utility  of  a  subordination 
of  ranks.  Even  under  the  deepest  sense  of  this  utility,  it  is  a 
sentiment  which  ought  never  to  be  banished  completely  from 
the  mind,  for  in  every  state  of  society,  and  under  every  form  of 
government,  the  observation  of  Dr.  Ferguson  will  be  found  to 
hold  true,  that  "  he  who  has  forgotten  the  original  equality  of 
mankind,  easily  degenerates  into  a  slave ;  or,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  master,  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
citizens."^  And  surely,  if  it  were  possible  to  class  men  only 
according  to  their  personal  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
attain  the  great  ends  of  government,  such  a  constitution 
would  attach  men  to  it  more  than  any  other,  by  being  more- 
agreeable  to  their  natural  feelings;  would  secure  more  eflfectually 
the  dignity  of  the  human  character,  and  would  encourage  and 
promote  every  respectable  and  useful  endowment  both  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  such  a  form  of  government  presup^ 
poses  a  degree  of  virtue  which  is  not  to  be  found  among 
men ;  and  therefore,  although  some  may  approach  nearer  than 
others  to  the  description,  yet  the  thing  itself  exists  only  in 
imagination. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  too,  how  far,  in  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  mankind,  those  constitutions  in  which  the  de- 

*  [Ibi'l  Part  II.  sect,  ii.]  p.  147,  fourth  edition. 
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viatioDB  from  the  abstract  tlieory  are  the  least  striting,  are 
practically  fitted  to  accomplish  the  important  eoda  for  which 
governments  are  institiiteil,— wise  and  equitable  laws,  and  a 
vigorous  and  eifectual  execution  of  them.  In  proof  of  tliis 
observation,  it  miiy  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  suppos- 
ing the  diapoaition  of  the  people  to  be  ever  so  virtuouB  and 
patriotic,  they  are  perfectly  incapable,  when  collected  into 
numerous  assemblies,  of  deliberating  coolly  and  rationally  about 
any  public  measure ;  "  aU  numerous  assemblies,"  according  to 
an  excellent  remark  of  Cardinal  de  Ketz,  "  being  mere  mob^ 
and  swayed  in  their  debates  by  the  least  motive."*  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  when  men  are  in  this  situation,  and  when 
their  physical  force  is  the  greatest,  they  should  bo  more  com- 
pletely than  at  auy  other  time  undi^r  the  influence  of  respect 
for  their  superiors  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  insomuch,  that  Virgil 
in  describing  the  powers  of  Neptune  in  stilling  the  waves  of  a 
tempestuous  sea,  has  been  led  to  borrow  a  cotnparison  from  this 
moral  phenomenon, — the  influence  of  a  man  of  authority  in  a 
popular  assembiy.f  The  intention  of  this  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion was  obviously  to  fit  us  for  government,  and  to  enable  men, 
when  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies,  to  act  with  order 
and  unanimity.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  itltliough  it  is  sub- 
servient to  wise  purposes,  it  affords  a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
intrigues  of  factious  and  ambitious  demagogues.  The  people 
are  incapable  of  making  the  distinction  between  the  reality 
and  the  shew  of  virtue,  and  those  are  commonly  the  loudest  in 
their  professions,  and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  various  arts 
of  popularity,  who  are  at  bottom  the  most  deficient  in  principle. 
XenophonJ  informs  us  that  the  vulgar  and  the  vicious  were 
uniformly  more  powerful  at  Athens  than  the  noble  and  the 

•  [Rco  Uuiae't 'Essay,  Idea  of  a  Per-      Jiuiiqin(w"«n»M»oliiiiitoiot»im»mliil- 
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good ;  that  those  were  chosen  to  command  who  could  expend 
the  most  in  banquets  or  in  pageantry ;  and  that  the  wicked 
and  the  crafty  could  please  the  vulgar  most,  and  were  always 
the  most  successful:  he  adds,  that  their  demagogues  were 
commonly  in  the  pay  of  their  enemies. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  misleading  the  affections  of  the  multi- 
tude that  demagogues  have  been  enabled  to  hurry  them  into 
ruinous  measures.  Every  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  affairs  are  transacted  in  numerous  assem- 
blies, will  readily  subscribe  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  following 
reflections,  with  which  a  judicious  and  enlightened  citizen  of 
Geneva  (M.  de  Lolme)  concludes  his  account  of  the  success  of 
a  very  bold  experiment  of  this  sort  in  the  history  of  his  own 
republic : — "  That,  in  popular  deliberations,  the  few  who  are 
united  together,  who  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
whose  station  is  conspicuous,  have  such  an  advantage  over  the 
many  who  turn  their  eyes  towards  them,  and  are  without  union 
among  themselves,  that  even  with  a  middling  degree  of  skill, 
they  can  at  all  times  direct  at  their  pleasure  the  general  resolu- 
tions ;  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  there 
is  no  proposal,  however  absurd,  to  which  a  numerous  assembly 
of  men  may  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  brought  to  assent, 
and  that  laws  would  be  wiser,  and  more  likely  to  procure  the 
advantage  of  all,  if  they  were  to  be  made  by  drawing  of  lots,  or 
casting  dice,  than  by  the  suffrages  of  a  multitude."^ 


1  [On  the  CongHtution  of  England, 
B.  II.  chap.  V.  p.  255,  edit.  1816.] 

"In  the  year  1707,  a  law  was  en- 
acted, that  a  general  assemhly  of  the 
people  should  be  held  every  five  years, 
to  treat  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Repabliu ; 
but  the  magistrates,  who  dreaded  these 
assemblies,  soon  obtained  from  the 
citizens  themselves  the  repeal  of  that 
law ;  and  the  first  resolution  of  the 
people,  in  the  first  of  these  periodical 
assemblies,  (1712,)  was  to  abolish  them 
for  ever.  The  profound  secrecy  with 
which  the  magistrates  prepared  their 
proposal  to  the  citizens  on  that  bubject, 


and  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the 
latter,  when  assembled,  were  acquainted 
with  it,  have  indeed  accounted  but  im- 
perfectly for  this  strange  determination 
of  the  people;  and  tlie  consternation 
which  seized  the  whole  assembly  when 
the  result  of  the  sufirages  was  pro- 
claimed, has  confirmed  many  in  the 
opinion,  that  some  unfair  means  had 
been  used.  The  whole  transaction  has 
been  kept  secret  to  this  day;  but  the 
common  opinion  on  the  subject,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  M.  Rousseau  in 
his  LettrcA  de  la  Montague^  is  this — 
The   magistrates,   it  is  said,   had  pri 
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Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  takes  notice  of  a  very 
singular  circumstance  in  tlie  Athenian  government,  which  has 
escaped  t!ie  attention  of  antiquaries  and  commentators.  By  the 
rpatfni  Tlapupofj^v,  or  indictment  of  illegality,  "  any  man  web 
tried  and  punished  by  any  common  court  of  jndicature,  for  any 
law  whicli  bad  passed  upon  bis  motion  in  the  assembly  of  the  i 
people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the  Court  unjust  or  prejudicial  I 
to  the  public."  Of  this  sort  of  trial  he  gives  several  instances, 
and  subjoins  to  them  the  following  observations : — 

"  The  Athenian  Democracy  was  such  a  tumultuary  govern- 
ment as  we  can  scarce  form  notion  of  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world.     The  whole  collective  body  of  the  people  voted  id  1 
every  law,  withont  any  limitation  of  property,  without  any  di»-  I 
tinction  of  rank,  without  control  from  any  magistracy  or  senate, 
and,  consequently,  without  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence. 
The  Athenians  soon  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  attending 
this  constitution  ;  but  being  averse  to  the  cheeking  themselves 
by  any  rule  or  restriction,  they  resolved  at  least  to  check  their  I 
demagogue?  or  counsellors,  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment  1 
and  inquiry.     They  accordingly  instituted  this  remarkable  law, 
a  law  esteemed  so  essential  to  their  government,  that  iEschines  1 
insists  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that  were  it  abolished  or  j 
neglected,  it  were  impossible  for  the  democracy  to  subsist." 

"  The  people,"  he  adds,  "  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  I 
liberty  from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts,  because  these 
were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  choseu  by  lot  from 
among  the  people ;  and  they  considered  themselves  justly  as  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  pupillage,  where  they  had  an  authority, 
after  they  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  not  only  to  retract  and  con- 
trol whatever  had  lieen  determined,  but  to  punish  any  guardian  , 
for  measures  which  they  had  embraced  by  his  persuasion.  The 
same  law  had  place  in  Thebes,  and  for  the  same  reason."* 

talcljr  instrocted    tbo    BBcretariefl,   in  rtnod  tn  rq'eot  tLe  periodical  a 

whoae  Mir*  Ibe  litizptiH  were  to  uAitrifr  hlir»." — De   Ixtlme,   [Iblilem.    p.   S&4,  I 

thuir  ■iiOriigef :    when  n   cilizon   Hid  qpte.] 

'  Afjm^t'um,'  lis  wu   unJentaoi)   to 

■ppravt-  lhi>  propntal  of  tlie  mngistrntca.         *  \Ewiyt,  &r..  Fsri  t1.,  EiMj  x.  Ql^l 

wliEn  \w  xnid  '  Brj-rlinn,'  he  nnx  nndi'r-  ntiue  BtmnrkiitAt  CutHnu4.] 
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It  is  in  consequeDce  of  experiencing  this  incapacity  of  large 
assemblies  to  transact  business,  that  we  find  in  all  free  govern- 
ments two  councils,  a  less  and  a  greater  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
Senate  and  a  People.  "  The  people,"  as  Harrington  observes, 
^^  would  want  wisdom  without  the  senate,  the  senate  without 
the  people  would  want  honesty."* 

But  here  another  inconvenience  occurs.  It  appears  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  a  liberty  of  debate  in  a  very  numerous 
assembly  can  hardly  answer  any  good  purpose.  The  senate, 
therefore,  we  shall  suppose,  deliberates,  and  the  people  only 
reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  resolving.  But  if  the 
senate  deliberates^  and  the  people  only  resolves  without  debating, 
the  latter  have  indeed  the  shew  of  liberty,  but  the  senate 
possesses,  in  fact,  the  legislative  authority.  This  inconvenience 
no  government,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  has  yet  been 
able  fully  to  remedy.  There  is,  indeed,  a  plan  for  that  purpose, 
and  one  that  seems  very  practicable  in  theory,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hume  in  his  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealthy  an  Essay  that 
contains  many  original  and  profound  observations.  '^  If  the 
people  debate,"  says  he,  "all  is  confusion.  If  they  do  not 
debate  they  can  only  resolve,  and  then  the  senate  carves  for 
them.  Divide  the  people  into  many  separate  bodies,  and  then 
they  may  debate  with  safety,  and  every  inconvenience  seems  to 
be  prevented."  .... 

"  When  an  absurdity,"  he  continues,  "  strikes  a  member  of  a 
numerous  assembly,  he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body,  and 
though  every  member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  anything  but  reason  can  prevail  over  the  whole. 
Influence  and  example  being  removed,  good  sense  will  always 
get  the  better  of  bad  among  a  number  of  people.  Oood  sense 
is  one  thing,  but  follies  are  numberless,  and  every  man  has  a 
different  one.  The  only  way  of  making  a  people  wise,  is  to 
keep  them  from  uniting  into  large  assemblies."! 

*  [  Oceana.]  edition,  the  last  two  seDtences,  beginning 

t  [In  the  edition  of  the  Essays,  Lon-      with  "  Oood"  &c.,  do  not  appear.     Mr. 

don,  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  466.    But  in  that      Stewart's  reference  is,  "Essays,  vol.  i.  p. 
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Besiilea  the  iacoavenieiiceB  which  have  been  iiitherto  men- 
tioned as  incident  to  democratical  governiDents,  there  ta 
another  which  seems  to  be  essential  to  their  nature.  In  tlie 
English  conatitutioD,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  security 
we  have  for  our  liberty,  and  for  the  enactment  of  equitable 
laws,  is  that  our  lawgivers  have  no  share  whatever  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  but  are  bound  by  the  laws, 
when  made,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-cJtizena. 
But  tliia  advantage  never  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  Democracy, 
because  there  are  no  persons  qualified  by  their  influence  io 
defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  motives  of  self-interest.  The  favour  of  the 
people  is  indeed  the  road  to  eminence,  but  the  moment  that  thia 
eminence  is  attained  by  any  individual,  he  is  placed  above  that 
rank  in  life  which  exposes  to  the  danger  of  oppression  from 
the  executive  magistrates  ;  nay,  he  becomes  unwilhng  to  curtail 
their  authority,  as  he  naturally  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  himself  shall  be  placed  in  some  similar  station.  Id  nil 
Democratical  Governments  too,  it  will  naturally  he  the  jwlicy 
of  those  in  power  to  draw  over  to  their  party  tboae  aspiring  men 
who  have  acquired  an  influence  among  the  people.  De  Lolme 
remarks,  that, — "  At  Rome,  the  only  end  which  the  tribunes 
ever  pursued  with  any  degree  of  sincerity  and  i>er8everance,  was 
to  procure  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  themselves,  an  admission 
to  all  the  diflerent  dignities  in  the  Republic.  Aft«r  having 
obtained  a  law  for  admitting  the  plebeians  to  the  consultibip, 
they  procured  for  them  a  liberty  of  intermarrying  with  the 
patricians.  They  afterwards  got  them  admitted  to  the  dictator- 
ship, to  the  office  of  military  tribune,  to  the  censorship  ;  in  a 
word,  the  only  use  they  axada  of  the  power  of  the  people,  was 
to  increaso  prerogatives,  which  they  callal  the  prerogatives  of 
all,  but  which  tliey  and  thejp  friends  alone  were  ever  likely  to 
enjoy. 

633."    But  I  tiDTs  not,  iX  llie  Djaicenl,      mnre  coinmonl;  siuj,  "  Tratli  la  one, 

lint  Errorn  infinite,  in  namber :"  oad  | 
in  lliiH  rarm  Uddib  U  quoted  bjr  tbe  I 
Anllinr  fnr  the  npriphthegm,  Worir,  1 
(»•}>»,.)  Vol.  Vn.p.2i2.| 
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been  iible  to  Bsoerlnin  whether  there  he 
s  difference  in  the  ntrioiu  editions. 
The  Snay  h  not  fonnd  in  Iho  ihirJ, 
that  ot  1748,  whicli  is  at  hand.     It  is 
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"  But  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  employed  the  power  of 
the  people  in  things  really  beneficial  to  the  people.  We  do  not 
find  that  they  ever  set  bounds  to  the  terrible  power  of  its  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  they  ever  repressed  that  class  of  citizens  who 
knew  how  to  make  their  crimes  pass  uncensured  ;  in  a  word, 
that  they  ever  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  judicial  power^ — 
that  power  which  is  the  sure  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  a 
government,  and  which  was  always  at  Rome  a  mere  instrument 
of  tyranny."* 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  advantage  of  the  English 
constitution  in  placing  all  executive  authority  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  the  people  entrust  their  liberties, 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  Democracy,  in  which  the  people  will 
almost  necessarily  be  betrayed  by  those  whom  they  trust,  as  by 
this  very  confidence  they  elevate  them  above  their  own  rank, 
and  as  the  attainment  of  the  executive  offices  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  ambition  to  which  the  favourites  of  the  people  naturally 
aspire. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  appears  how 
very  difficult  it  must  be  in  a  Democracy  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  equal  laws.  But  supposing  such  laws  to  be  enacted,  it 
is  still  more  difficult  to  secure  the  faithful  interpretation  and 
application  of  them.  When  the  passions  of  the  people  are 
roused,  their  rulers  will  find  it  necessary  to  gratify  them  by 
popular  regulations  ;  but  unless  there  are  proper  checks  on  the 
judicial  power,  the  most  salutary  laws  are  perfectly  inefficacious ; 
and  how  to  impose  such  checks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
secure  to  judges  that  independence  which  is  necessary  for  the 
pure  administration  of  justice,  is  a  problem  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  successfully  solved  in  any  democratical  esta- 
blishment recorded  in  history.  On  this  subject,  some  very 
judicious  observations,  illustrated  chiefly  by  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  may  be  found  in  De  Lolme.f 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  a  Democratical  Constitution  is 


*  [On  tJie  Constitution  of  Fvglandy  If   [Ibidem,    Book    II.    chap.    xvi. 

Book  II.  chap,  ix.]  se'i.] 
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fitted  for  employing  the  Executioe  Power  of  the  state  in  defend-   ' 
ipg  it  against  foreign  eneniieB. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  evident  maxims  in  politics,  that  the   ' 
executive  power,  in  order  to  be  exercised  with  vigour,  secrecy, 
and  despatch,  mnst  be  entrusted  to  very  few  hands.     And 
hence  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  freest  governments 
have  found  it  expedient  to  commit  to  single  persons  in  times  of 
public  alarm.     This  policy,  however,  although,  in  such  cases, 
not  only  useful,  hut  sometimes  essentially  necessary  to  the  I 
existence  of  the  state,  is  always  a  measure  fraught  with  danger  \ 
to  public  liberty,  wliich  is  thus  confided  to  that  very  executive  J 
power,  against  the  encroachments  of  which  it  is  the  great  object  ! 
of  free  constitutions  to  provide. 

In  the  ancient  commonwealths,  the  established  principle  waa  1 
to  provide  against  this  danger  by  limiting  the  duration  of  the  I 
office ;  but,  in  such  cases,  not  only  the  supreme  power,  but  the 
actual  exercise  of  it,  remains  with  the  people  ;  and  the  affairs 
of  the  state  may  legally  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  able,  by  popular  arts,  to  inflame  the  pasKons  of 
the  multitude.     We  shall  afterwards  see  how  beautifully  this   i 
danger  is  provided  against  in  the  theorj-  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, by  rendering  the  executive  power  dependent  for  the  ] 
necessary  supplies  on  the  people.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the   " 
Romans,  who  were  always  extremely  jealous  about  the  legis- 
lative power,  seem  to  have  had  little  or  no  jealousy  about  the  I 
executive.     This  they  left  almost  entirely  to  the  senate  and  to 
the  consuls,  reserving  little  to  themselves  but  the  right  of  choos-  ' 
ing  the  magistrates,  and  of  confirming  the  acts  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  generals.     The  share,  indeed,  which  the  senate  took  in 
the  executive  power  was  so  great,  that  Polybius  informs  us, 
foreign  nations  imagined  that  Rome  was  an  Aristocracy.* 

This  circumstance  in  the  Boman  government  is  accouuted 
for  by  Montesquieu,  from  the  ruling  passion  of  that  jieople, 
which  was  the  lust  of  conquest,  and  from  the  constant  jealousy   i 
and  alarm  in  which  tliey  were   kept  with   respect  to   their 
foreign   enemies.      "  The  jwople,"   says   he,   "  disputed  evttry 
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branch  of  the  legislative  power  with  the  senate,  because  they 
were  jealous  of  their  liberty ;  but  they  had  no  disputes  about 
the  executive,  because  they  were  jealous  of  their  glory/'* 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  when  the  executive  power  is 
committed  to  a  separate  body,  or  to  a  single  person  without  a 
check,  in  so  far  the  government  ceases  to  be  Democratical ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  when  a  single  person  acquires  such  an 
ascendant  in  the  public  councils  as  to  carry  on  everything 
according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  the  constitution  differs 
from  Monarchy  only  in  name.  This  happens  more  frequently 
in  democracies  than  is  generally  imagined.  ^'  Athens,  from  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  was  governed  by  a  series  of  artful  and 
intriguing  men,  who  possessed  themselves,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Thucydides  (Book  11.) 
asserts,  in  direct  terms,  that  Athens,  under  Pericles,  was  a  per- 
fect Monarchy,  and  that  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
government,  being  more  on  an  equality,  ruined  the  state  by 
contention."^ 

In  England,  in  like  manner,  the  long  Parliament  was  under 
the  necessity  of  intrusting  a  select  council  with  the  whole  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  these  affairs 
were  chiefly  transacted  by  a  single  person.  Sir  Henry  Vane.^ 

The  danger  in  a  Government  professedly  regulated  by  Ee- 
publican  forms,  of  such  anomalous  deviations  from  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  needs  little  illustration.  It  is  justly 
remarked  by  Montesquieu,  that  '^  an  exorbitant  authority  sud- 
denly conferred  upon  a  citizen  in  a  Kepublic,  produces  some- 
thing more  than  a  monarchy :"  he  means  something  more  than 
a  limited  monarchy.     "  In  the  latter  the  laws  have  provided  for, 

*  [Spirit  of  LatcSj  Book  XI.  chap.  Part  I.  Essay  viii.,  Bepuhlican  Govern- 
xvii.J  merU  compared  with  Monarchy ^  p.  168, 

*  Gregory's  Essay 8^  p.  190,  [first  edit.  second  edition.  For  the  example  of  the 
Not  the  JSsmys  Philosophical  and  Roman  Republic,  Mr.  Stewart,  after 
Literary,  1793,  by  Mr.  Stewart's  Gregory',  refers  to  Tacitus,  Hist.,  Lib. 
friend  and  coUcagne,  the  learned  physi-  11.  cap.  xxxviii.] 

cian.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  but  the  Essays 

Historical  and  Moral,  1788,  by  the  *  [Mrs.]  Macaulay,  quoted  by  G re- 
Anglican  divine,  the  Rev.  George  Gre-  gory.  [Ibidem,  Essay  vii..  Of  the  Theory 
gory.      The    passage   quoted  is    from  of  Government,  p.  147.] 
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or  in  Bome  measure  adapted  themselves  to  the  constitutioD, 
the  principle  of  government  checks  the  monarch;  but  ia 
Republic,  where  a  private  citizen  has  attained  an  exorbil 
powerj  the  abuBe  of  this  power  is  much  great<?r  because  tli 
laws  foresaw  it  not,  and  consetpiently  made  no  provision  againe 
it"^  He  has  shewn  in  his  Considerations  on  the  Causes  of\ 
Grandewr  and  Decline  of  the  Romans,  that  it  was  this  ci 
cumstence  which  ruined  the  Republic. 

We  must  not  therefore  conclude,  from  the  splendid  exei 
tions  made  in  war  by  nominal  Democracies,  that  this  form 
government  is  well  fitted  for  the  management  of  the  esecutiT*' 
power,  for  war  can  only  be  carried  on  fiuccessfuUy  when  this 
power  is  entrusted  to  few  hands ;  and  in  so  far  as  thia  is  don^ 
the  government  departs,  at  least  for  a  time,  from  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  Democracy. 

Demosthenes  in  one  of  his  orations,  gives  a  lively  pictare  of 
the  irresolute  and  dilatory  operations  of  a  State  embarrassed 
by  the  deliberations  of  popular  councils,  and  the  intrigues  of 
ambitious  and  corrnpt  demagogues.  "  You  resemble,"  says  he 
to  the  Athenians,  "  an  unskilful  bruiser,  who,  when  he  finds 
himself  struck  in  one  part,  endeavours  to  defend  that,  and 
leaves  the  rest  defenceless.  In  like  manner,  you  are  never  pre- 
pared beforehand,  and  when  Philip  invades  one  part  of  your 
dominionii,  before  you  determine  on  its  defence,  he  is  gone  to 
another."^ 

In  a  state  which  is  poor  and  of  small  extent,  such  a  form  of 
gnvei'nment  may  be  conceived  to  exist  witli  advantage.  Indi- 
viduals will  be  too  much  occupied  with  private  concerns  to 
form  plans  of  ambition,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  manners 
ft-ill  check  an  inordinate  love  of  power  or  of  exterior  distinction. 
The  simplicity  likewise  of  their  political  arrangemeuls  will 
prevent  demagogues  from  attempting  to  mislead  them  by  mis- 
representationa  of  facts ; — and  the  perfect  knowledge  which 
every  indiindual  may  possess  of  the  character  of  those  who  en- 

■  E»prii  dm  Loix.  Lit.  II.  rlmp.  iii.        Ihiit  Jt  \t  in   the  Olyiilbian  Oration! 
*  1  qnoM  llii«  paawgc  on  the  autliii-      fP»rt   I.   Egu;  viii.    p.    176,    Mcood 

riij  of  OreForj.whosajii  in  hisi'iioyi,      eilitiou,] 
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gage  in  public  business,  will  be  an  additional  security  for  their 
tranquillity.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  in  a  small  Stale 
that  the  advantages  of  the  social  union  are  most  sensibly  felt, 
and  where  the  patriotic  attachment  operates  most  powerfully  in. 
stifling  the  selfish  dispositions. 

In  a  state  which  is  wealthy  and  extensive,  individuals  may 
be  expected  to  form  ambitious  projects,  and  they  will  be 
favoured  in  the  execution  of  them  by  the  extent  of  territory  ; 
by  the  complicated  nature  of  the  political  arrangements ;  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  real  character  of 
their  leaders,  and  their  disposition  in  such  cases  to  gratify  their 
capricious  humours,  by  patronizing  every  new  candidate  in 
preference  to  those  whose  abilities  have  been  tried ;  and  pro- 
bably by  that  general  passion  for  wealth  which  facilitates  the 
secret  arte  of  corruption.  The  elections  for  public  offices  will 
becoihe  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  faction.  The  candidates  for 
power  will  attempt  to  supplant  their  predecessors  by  detraction 
and  by  professions  of  patriotism  ;  and  when  they  have  obtained 
their  object,  will,  in  their  turn,  forget  the  engagemente  they 
came  under,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  the  power  they  have 
acquired,  by  availing  themselves  of  those  means  of  supporting 
it  which  their  stations  put  in  their  hands.  In  the  midst  of 
such  intrigues,  the  power  of  the  state  is  likely  to  fall  into  the 
worst  hands,  and  genius  as  well  as  virtue  to  be  proscribed  from 
the  public  service.  Thucydides  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the 
factions  throughout  all  the  Grecian  Commonwealths : — "  That 
in  these  conteste,  those  who  were  the  dullest  and  most  stupid, 
and  had  the  least  foresight,  commonly  prevailed.  For  being 
conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  dreading  to  be  overreached  by 
those  of  greater  penetration,  they  went  to  work  hastily,  without 
premeditation,  by  the  sword  and  poniard,  and  thereby  got  the 
start  of  their  antagonists,  who  were  forming  fine  schemes  and 
projecte  for  their  destruction."* 

This  observation  has  been  praised  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  possess- 
ing at  once  the  merit  of  refinement  and  solidity ;  and  it  has 

*■  [HUt.  Lib.  III. ;  traDslated  by  Mr.  Hume  in  Iuh  Esuay,  Of  the  Papulou/tnesa 
of  Ancient  Nations.] 
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■  been  strikingly  verified  by  some  cventB  which  have  happened' 
in  our  own  timeB. 

The  following  passage  from  Madiiavel  ia  so  apposite  to  oi 
present  subject,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length 
the  quotation.  It  is  part  of  a  siwech  addressed  by  a  citizen 
Florence  to  the  Senate,  and  contains  (as  De  Lolme  observes) 
kind  of  abridged  history  of  all  Kepublics,* 

"  And  that  nothing  human  may  be  perpetual  and  stable,  it 
is  the  will  of  heaven,  that  in  all  states  whatsoever,  there  should 
arise  certain  destructive  families,  who  are  the  bane  and  ruin  of 
them.  Of  this  our  Republic  can  afford  as  many  and  more  de- 
plorable examples  thun  any  other,  as  it  owes  its  misfortunes  not 
only  to  one  but  to  several  of  such  families.  We  had  at  firsfc. 
the  SuondclmotiH  and  the  Huherti:  we  had  afterwards  the 
Donati  and  the  Cerchi,  And  at  present  we  are  waging  war 
among  ourselves  for  the  Ricci  and  the  Albizxi. 

"■\Vhen,  in  former  times,  the  Ghibelins  were  suppressed, 
every  one  expected  that  the  Guelfs,  being  then  satisfied,  would 
have  chosen  to  live  in  tranquillity ;  yet,  but  a  little  time  had 
elapsed,  when  they  again  divided  themselves  into  the  factions 
of  the  Whites  and  Blacks.  When  the  Whites  were  suppressed, 
new  parties  arose,  and  new  troubles  followed-  Sometimes 
battles  were  fought  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  and  at  other  times 
quarrels  broke  out  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  and  as 
if  resolved  to  give  away  to  others  what  we  oui'selves  neither 
could,  nor  would  peaceably  enjoy,  we  committed  the  care  of 
our  Uherty,  sometimes  to  King  Robert,  and  at  other  times  to 
his  brother,  and  at  length  to  the  Duke  of  Athens,  never  set- 
tling or  resting  in  any  kind  of  government,  nor  knoftiug  cither 
how  to  enjoy  liberty  or  support  servitude."  f 
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>  [Contlitutioa  of  Sfu/lanit,  Bouk  IT. 
ehap.  i.  p.  20U.  edit.  1816.] 

+  MBcUUvel'd  ni$1ory  of  Fhrenrr, 
I.  I'ii.  From  this  pnswge  Vnttnire  hiu 
IhiitowuiI  tlio  rKiimrli  lie  appiic*  la  the 
English  in  hiu  /Imrwde.  Spealdiig  of 
Qwmi  EliitBbvth— 
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Upon  a  general  review  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it 
appears,  that  whether  a  Democracy  be  great  or  small,  there  is 
an  essential  defect  in  this  form  of  government.  If  it  be  small, 
it  is  destroyed  by  a  foreign  force  ;  if  it  be  large,  it  is  ruined  by 
an  internal  imperfection. 

Montesquieu  remarks,  that  both  Democracies  and  Aristo- 
cracies are  equally  liable  to  this  twofold  inconvenience,  and 
ihat  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  the  evil  is  in  the  very  thing 
itself,  and  no  form  can  redress  it 

"  It  is  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  very  probable  that  man- 
kind would  have  been  at  length  obliged  to  live  constantly  under 
the  government  of  a  single  person,  had  they  not  contrived  a 
constitution  that  has  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  Bepub- 
lican,  together  with  the  external  force  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  I  mean  a  Confederate  Republic. 

"  This  form  of  government  is  a  convention,  by  which  several 
small  states  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger  one  which 
they  intend  to  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  assemblage  of  societies 
that  constitute  a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing,  by  means  of 
new  associations,  till  they  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  power  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  united  body. 

^^  It  was  these  associations  that  contributed  so  long  to  the 
prosperity  of  Greece 

^^  A  Bepublic  of  this  kind,  able  to  withstand  an  external 
force,  may  support  itself  without  any  internal  corruption.  .  .  . 
As  it  is  composed  of  petty  Eepublics,  it  enjoys  the  internal 
happiness  of  each ;  and  with  respect  to  its  external  situation, 
it  is  possessed  by  means  of  the  association  of  many,  of  the 
advantages  of  large  monarchies."' 

In  the  observations  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  I  have 
considered  it  as  essential  to  the  notion  of  a  Democracy,  that  the 
power  of  legislation  should  be  lodged  in  the  whole  body  of  a 
people.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  abstract  or  theoretical  idea 
of  this  form  of  government,  although  it  has  never  been  com- 
pletely realized  in  the  history  of  mankind.     In  illustrating  its 

*  [Esprit  dea  TjoIx,  Liv.  IX.  cliup.  i.]       on  this  subject ; — Liv.  IX.  cliapitre  ii., 
Sec  the  rest  of  Montesqnieu'H  remarks      fcq. 
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tendency,  1  have  been  obliged  to  Iwrrow  ray  facts  from  the 
proceedings  of  popular  assemblica  in  different  statee,  some  of 
which  may  have  approached  nearer  than  others  to  the  general 
definition,  but  all  of  which  have  departed  from  it  in  very  im- 
portant respectii.  This,  however,  forms  do  objection  to  the 
view  of  the  subject  I  have  taken,  or  to  the  fitness  of  these 
ilhiBtrationa ;  for  the  proceedings  of  a  popular  afisembly  in  any 
form  of  government,  may  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  or  the  disadvantages  that  might  be  expected  from 
a  constitution  in  which  such  an  assembly  formed  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  and  retained  in  itself  the  power  of  legislation. 

If  we  should  enlarge  the  definition  of  a  Democracy,  and 
admit  the  people  only  to  act  by  their  representatives,  the  nature 
of  the  government  becomes  essentially  changed,  and  many 
of  the  tbregoing  objections  fall  to  the  ground, 

"  It  was  one  great  fault,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  in  most  of  the 
ancient  Republics,  that  the  i>eople  had  a  right  to  influence  im- 
mediately the  public  resolutions; — a  thing  of  which  they  are 
absolutely  incapable.  Tficy  ought  to  have  no  hand  in  the 
govemmeni  buf  for  the  choming  ofrepreeentativea."* 

If  this  principle  of  Montesquieu  be  admitted,  that  "  an  in- 
direct share  in  the  legislation,  by  moans  of  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives, is  the  utmost  length  of  political  freedom  that  is 
consiatfint  with  the  ends  of  government,"  some  of  the  incon- 
veniences now  stated  as  incident  to  democratical  constitiitJons, 
may  undoubtedly  be  obviated.  And  it  affords  a  curious  and 
interesting  subject  of  philosophical  speculation,  to  devise  the 
most  effectual  and  advantageous  mode  of  carrying  the  repre- 
sentative system  into  execution,  a  problem  (by  the  way)  of 
which  the  Kolution  must  necessarily  vaiy  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  in  question.  A  very  ingenious  tJjeory  on  this 
subject  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  Political 
Discourses,  and  is  supported  by  him  by  many  plausible  argu- 
ments. The  Essay  concludes  with  an  observation,  in  which 
the  author  controverts  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  atate 
could  ever  be  modelleil  into  such  a  form  of  government,  and 

•  |lhi,i.  I,iv.  IX.  •■hni..  >i.] 
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that  it  is  compatible  only  with  a  single  city,  or  a  very  small 
territory.  "  The  contrary,"  says  he,  "  seems  probable.  Though 
it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  Bepublican  Grovernment  in  an 
extensive  territory  than  in  a  city,  there  is  more  facility,  when 
once  it  is  formed,  of  preserving  it  steady  and  uniform,  without 
tumult  and  fiiction.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  distant  parts  of  a 
large  state  to  combine  in  any  plan  of  free  government,  but 
they  easily  conspire  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  for  a  single 
person,  who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  seize  the 
power,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate  to  submit,  may  establish 
a  monarchical  government.  On  the  other  hand,  a  city  readily 
concurs  in  the  same  notions  of  government,  the  natural  equality 
of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the  nearness  of  habitation  en- 
ables the  citizens  mutually  to  assist  each  other.  Even  imder 
absolute  princes,  the  subordinate  government  of  cities  is  com- 
monly Bepublican,  while  that  of  counties  and  provinces  is 
Monarchical  But  these  same  circumstances,  which  facilitate 
the  erection  of  commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  constitu- 
tions more  frail  and  uncertain.  Democracies  are  turbulent 
For  however  the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  into  small 
parties  either  in  their  votes  or  elections,  theii*  near  habitation  in 
a  city  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and  currents 
very  sensible.  Aristocracies  are  better  adapted  for  peace  and 
order,  and  accordingly  were  most  admired  by  ancient  writers, 
but  they  are  jealous  and  oppressive.  In  a  large  government 
which  is  modelled  with  masterly  skill,  there  is  compass  and 
room  enough  to  refine  the  democracy,  from  the  lower  people 
who  may  be  admitted  into  the  first  elections,  or  first  concoction 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  higher  magistrates  who  direct 
all  the  movements.  At  the  same  time,  the  parts  are  so  distant 
and  remote,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  either  by  intrigue,  pre- 
judice, or  passion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  measures  against 
the  public  interest."* 

To  these  reasonings  of  Mr.  Hume's  many  very  strong  objec- 
tions might  be  made ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  07^6  at  present, 
which  has  always  had  more  weight  with  me  than  any  other. 

*  [Essa}-,  On  the  Idea  of  a  Ptrfect  Commonwealth,  towardM  the  end] 
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It  is  founded  on  an  observation,  (which  I  was  formerly  [supra, 
Vol.  I.  p.  21,  fief/.]  at  some  pains  to  illustrate,)  that  the  hai)pl- 
ness  of  mankind  depends  imntediately,  not  on  the  /arm  0/ 
government,  but  on  the  particular  system  of  Imo  and  policy 
which  that  form  introduces ;  and  that  the  advantage  which 
one  form  of  government  possesses  over  another,  arises  chiefly 
from  the  facility  it  affords  to  the  iutrotluction  of  such  legislative 
improvements  aa  the  general  interests  of  the  community  recom- 
mend. Now,  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  Democratic  constitutions  in  any  form  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  them,  are  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  those  sys- 
tematic and  enlightened  principles  of  Political  Economy  which 
are  subservient  to  the  progressive  happiness  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  Under  every  form  of  government,  (wliatever  it 
may  be,)  provided  its  general  spirit  be  favourable  to  liberty, 
and  allows  an  unrestrained  freedom  of  discussioD,  these  enlight- 
ened views  of  Political  Economy  will  gradually  and  slowly 
prevail  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  reason  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  And  they  will  command  the  general  assent  of 
mankind  soonest  in  those  countries  where  a  strong  executive 
power  and  a  vigilant  police  allow  men  to  prosecute  calmly  and 
dispassionately  those  important  but  diflicult  studies,  which  lead 
to  the  melioration  of  the  human  race. 

I  shall  prosecute  this  subjoct  further  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  Iho  peculiar  advantages  of  the  English  Constitution.  In  the 
meantime,  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  Aristocratic  Governments. 

[stmsKOT,  II.] — Of  Arisiocrncy. 
In  an  Ariatiicracy,  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  select 
body  of  the  citizens,  or  (to  express  myself  in  the  language  of 
modem  Europe)  in  a  body  of  Nohility ;  but  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  such  a  foiin  of  government  may  be  widely  diversified 
ia  different  instances,  while  the  general  character  of  the  consti- 
tution remains  the  same. 


1.  If  the  nobles  Ije  numerous,  n  senate 
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the  management  of  those  kinds  of  business  which  cannot  be 
transacted  in  a  large  assembly,  and  for  preparing  the  business 
which  is  to  come  under  the  general  consideration  of  the  order. 
"  Where  this  is  the  case,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  the  Aristocracy 
is,  in  some  measure,  in  the  senate,  the  Democracy  in  the  body 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  people  are  nothing  at  all."^ 

2.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  the 
nobles  is  vested  in  them,  two  suppositions  may  be  formed. 
First,  that  it  belongs  to  them  in  their  collective  capacity  only, 
individuals  possessing  no  separate  authority  but  what  they  de- 
rive from  the  whole  body ;  and  secondly,  that  each  nobleman 
has  a  separate  and  independent  authority  belonging  to  him- 
self. The  former  supposition  took  place  in  the  old  Venetian 
government ;  the  latter  in  that  of  Poland,  in  which  every 
nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefs,  had  a  certain  hereditary  autho- 
rity over  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body  had  no  authority  but 
what  it  received  from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts.^ 

Of  the  two,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  former  is  likely  to  be 
by  far  the  more  tolerable  ;  for  where  the  whole  authority  of  the 
nobles  is  vested  in  them  in  their  collective  capacity,  although 
the  laws  which  are  made  will  probably  be  calculated  to  favour 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  order,  yet  such  acts  of  wanton 
oppression  are  not  to  be  dreaded  as  often  proceed  from  the  bad 
passions  of  uncontrolled  individuals.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
nobles  will  set  up  as  little  lyrants  in  every  corner  of  the  country, 
extending  their  oppressions  to  all  descriptions  of  men,  and  even 
to  those  individuals  who,  in  an  extensive  monarchy,  would 
derive  some  security  from  their  insignificance.  It  is  therefore 
with  good  reason  that  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  entitled  Politics 
a  Science^  lays  it  down  as  a  universal  political  axiom,  that  the 
best  aristocracy  is  that  in  which  the  nobility  have  no  vassals. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  maxim,  Mr.  Hume  observes,  that 
"  a  nobility  who  possess  their  power  in  common  will  preserve 
peace  and  order,  both  among  themselves  and  their  subjects ; 

*  [Esprit,  &c.,  Liv.  II.  chap,  iii.] 

*  Humo's  ICssaifs,  Vnl.  1.  [Part  1.  Essay  iii.,  PoiiiicH  a  JScicHce.] 
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and  no  member  can  have  authority  euoiigh  to  control  the  laws 
for  a  moment.  The  nobles  will  preserve  their  authority  over 
the  people,  but  without  any  grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of 
private  property  j  because  such  a  tyrannical  government  pro- 
motes not  the  ioterest  of  the  whole  body,  however  it  may  that 
of  some  individuals.  There  will  he  a  distinction  of  rank 
between  the  nobility  and  people;  but  this  will  be  the  ordy 
distmction  in  the  state.  The  whole  nobility  wUl  form  one 
body,  and  the  whole  people  another,  without  any  of  those  private 
feuds  and  animosities  which  spread  ruin  and  desolation  every- 
where. It  is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish  nobility 
in  every  one  of  these  particulars."* 

3.  Montesquieu  remarks,t  that  those  aristocracies  are  the 
best  in  which  they  who  have  no  share  io  the  legislature  are  so 
few  and  inconsiderable  that  the  governiUjj  party  have  no  inter- 
est in  oppressing  them.  Thus,  when  Antipater  made  a  law  at 
Athens,  that  whosoever  was  not  worth  two  thousand  dracbmaa 
(about  £60  eterliug')  should  have  uo  power  to  vote,  be  formed, 
by  this  means,  the  best  Aristocracy  possible ;  because  this  was 
so  small  a  sum  a^  excluded  very  few,  and  not  one  of  any  rank 
or  consideration  in  the  city.  The  truth  is,  that  such  an  aristo- 
cracy carries  political  liberty  aa  far,  perhaps,  as  ia  compatible 
with  the  great  ends  of  goverament.  In  every  society  there 
must  be  distinctions  and  sulwrdinationa  among  men,  founded 
on  their  personal  qualities ;  and  the  perfection  of  governmeut 
undoubtedly  would  be,  to  arrange  men  aa  nearly  as  possible  by 
this  standard.  To  give  political  power,  therefore,  to  those  who, 
from  their  situation  and  education,  may  be  presumed  best 
qualified  to  exercise  it,  and  to  exclude  from  a  share  m  the 
govemment  those  who  are  incapable  of  thinking  and  judging 


I 


•  [Ibidem.] 

t  [Etprit.  &*].,  Liv.  II.  clup.  iii.] 

>  8us  Hunie'B  Ecm;,   On   tU    Fv- 

paloutnai  of  Andent  JViifwiur.  "  'Diie 
pjvcniment,  Ucmovpr,  wiw  au  dis»(!roe- 
Me  tu  till-  prople,  tlwl  ttUiul  Iwg-lhinli 
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ibid. 
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for  themselves,  is  not  to  counteract,  but  to  fall  in  with  the 
obvious  intentions  of  Nature. 

"  For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil."  *" 

The  invidious  and  unjust  distinctions  of  an  Aristocracy  con- 
sist in  those  disqualifications  founded  on  birth,  which  prevent 
a  man,  however  eminent  for  virtue  and  abiUty,  from  serving  his 
country  in  particular  situations.  No  form  of  government 
secures  completely  the  rights  of  mankind,  in  which  there  is  not 
a  fair  field  opened  to  a  laudable  ambition  ;  but  provided  this  is 
done, — provided  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual  to  raise 
himself  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  by  personal  merit,  the 
constitution  cannot  be  censured  as  partial  or  oppressive ;  nay, 
the  interest  even  of  the  lower  orders  imperiously  requires,  that 
they  should  be  excluded  from  those  functions  which  they  could 
only  exercise  to  their  own  ruin. 

But  whatever  be  the  particular  nature  of  the  Aristocracy,  it 
will  be  the  irUeresty  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  duty^  of  the  go- 
verning order,  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life,  every  circumstance  in  their  situation  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  mortify  the  pride,  and  to  rouse  the  jealousy 
of  their  inferiors.  Particular  constitutions  may  require,  that 
certain  political  functions  should  be  confined  to  a  particular 
order  of  men ;  and  in  such  a  situation,  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
this  order  to  maintain  these  privileges  against  every  encroach- 
ment ;  but  it  is  their  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew,  by  the 
uniform  tenor  of  their  manners,  that  they  consider  the  distinc- 
tions they  enjoy,  not  as  the  rightful  appendage  of  a  separate 
castCy  but  as  a  trust  committed  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
general  utility, 

This,  I  presume,  was  in  part  the  idea  of  Montesquieu,  when 
he  said  that  moderation  is  the  principle  of  Aristocracy.f  He 
has  indeed  left  us  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  in  some 
measure  to  conjecture  his  meaning ;  but  he  has  expressed  the 
same  sentiments,  which  I  have  now  been  stating,  very  explicitly 

*  [Goldsmith,  Traveller,  383.]  t  [f^W^t,  &c.,  Liv.  III.  rhap.  iv.J 
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iQ  other  parts  of  his  writings.  "  Arietocratical  families,'"  says 
he  in  oue  place,  "  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  level  themselves 
in  appearance  with  the  people.  The  more  an  Aristocracy 
IwrderH  on  Democracy,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  perfection."* 
In  another  place  lie  remarks,  that  as  "the  pomp  and  splendour 
with  which  kings  are  surrounded  form  a  part  of  their  power, 
so  modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners  constitute  the  strength  of 
an  aristocrat! cal  nohility.  When  tbey  affect  no  distinction, 
when  thoy  mix  with  the  people,  dress  like  them,  and  with  them 
share  all  their  pleasures,  the  people  are  apt  to  forget  their  sub- 
jection and  weakness."  To  illustrate  this  observation,  he  men- 
tions an  anecdote  of  tlie  Venetians,  "  who,  in  many  respects," 
Bays  he,  "  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  veiy  loise  government, 
and  who,  in  tlie  present  age,  decided  a  iHspnte  between  a  noble 
Venetian  and  a  gentleman  in  Terra  Firma,  with  respect  to 
precedency  in  a  clmrch,  by  declaring,  that  out  of  Venice  a 
noble  Venetian  had  no  pre-eminence  over  any  other  citizen."! 

i'  Dr.  Ferguson,  too,  in  commenting  on  Montesquieu's  doctrine 
concerning  the  principles  of  the  different  forms  of  government, 
puts  the  same  interpretation  on  the  word  jnocleratlon,  in  this 
instance,  which  I  have  done. 
"  To  maintain  for  himself,  and  to  admit  in  his  fellow-citizens 
a  perfect  equality  of  privileges  and  statiouj  is  not  the  leading 
maxim  of  tbe  member  of  an  Aristocracy.  The  rights  of  men 
are  modified  by  their  condition.  One  order  claims  more  than 
it  is  willing  to  yield;  the  other  must  be  ready  to  yield  what  it 
does  not  assume  to  itself;  and  it  is  with  good  reason  that 
Montesquieu  gives  to  the  principle  of  such  government  the 
name  of  moderation,  not  of  virtue." 
"  The  elevation  of  one  class  is  a  moderated  arrogance ;  the 
fliibmissiou  of  the  other  a  limited  deference.  The  first  must 
be  careful,  by  concealing  the  invidious  part  of  their  distinction, 
to  palliate  what  is  grievous  in  the  public  arrangement,  and  by 
tbeir  education,  their  cultivated  manners,  and  improved  talents, 
to  appear  qualified  for  the  stations  tbey  occupy.  The  other 
must  be  taught  lo  yield,  from  respect  and  personal  attachment, 

•  |£-I7.r,>,  &<:,  l,lv,  in   dmi..  viii.]  f  1II>«1    I-iv   V.  dw]..  - 
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what  could  not  otherwise  be  extorted  by  force.     When  this 
moderation  fail|  on  either  side,  the  constitution  totters/'^ 

It  follows  evidently  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  less 
invidious  the  legal  distinctions  are  which  are  made  between 
the  two  orders,  the  more  quiet  and  permanent  the  government 
is  likely  to  be.  How  mortifying,  for  example,  was  the  law  at 
Rome,  inserted  by  the  Decemvirs  in  the  two  last  tables,  by 
which  the  patricians  were  forbidden  to  marry  plebeians ; — "  a 
law,"  says  Montesquieu,  ''that  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  the  patricians,  on  the  one  side,  more  haughty,  and  on 
the  other,  more  odious."*  It  is  a  grievance  still  more  liable  to 
be  abused,  when  an  unjust  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
orders  in  respect  of  taxation,  as  when  the  nobles  assume  the 
privilege  of  paying  none,  or  when,  as  in  some  aristocracies  of 
Italy,  they  commit  frauds  to  exempt  themselves.  Montesquieu 
observes,  that  while  Home  inclined  towards  Aristocracy  she 
avoided  all  these  inconveniences.  ''  The  magistrates  never 
received  any  emoluments  from  their  office.  The  chief  men  of 
the  Eepublic  were  taxed  like  the  rest,  nay  heavier,  and  some- 
times the  taxes  fell  upon  them  alone.  In  a  word,"  says  he, ''  far 
from  sharing  among  themselves  the  revenues  of  the  state,  all  they 
could  draw  from  the  public  treasure,  and  all  the  wealth  that 
fortune  threw  in  their  way,  they  bestowed  freely  on  the  people, 
that  they  might  not  envy  them  their  honours."t  The  same 
author  remarks,  how  very  essential  a  point  it  is  in  an  Aristo* 
cracy  that  the  nobles  should  not  levy  the  taxes.  If  they  did, 
the  property  of  the  people  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  those 
in  public  employments,  and  there  would  be  no  superior  tribunal 
to  check  their  power.J 

The  most  favourable  view  which  can  be  taken  of  an  Aristo- 
cratical  government  is,  when  we  confine  the  attention  solely  to 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  superior  order.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  set  of  virtues,  and  of  very  splendid  virtues, 
naturally  connected  with  hereditary  rank  and  the  pride  of 
family : — ^Independence  and  elevation  of  mind,  sincerity,  disin- 

^  E$$ay    on   CivU  Society,   Part   T.  *  [Esprit,  &c.,  Liv.  V.  chap,  viii.] 
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ieieelEiiaesB,  geoerodt^,  and  pet-Bonal  intrepidity  and  gatlantry. 
I  acknowledge,  too,  that  ihnK  are  aristocratica^  vices,  originab- 
iug  in  what  a  patrician  biEtorian  of  Borne  represents  as  the 
confititalional  disease  of  liis  own  order ; — "  Conlemptor  animus 
ei  euperbia  ;  commune  nobilitaiis  nudum"*  But  the  effects  of 
these  operate  chiefly  in  the  narrow  circle  of  private  life,  and 
are  not  apt  to  strike  the  attention  of  foreign  nations.  Where  the 
lucrative  arts  are  abandonetl  to  an  inferior  description  of  men, 
the  nobk'S  may  be  expected  to  be  free  from  those  defects  which 
are  often  connected  with  the  commercial  character ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  in  this 
way  one  class  of  the  community,  we  depress  another,  which  is 
far  more  numerous ;  and  it  is  surely  not  compatible  with  an 
equitable  government,  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  and  the  happiness 
of  one  order  of  men  to  those  of  another.  We  are,  indeed,  too 
often  apt  to  forget  this  consideration  ;  and,  when  the  ima^na- 
tion  is  dazzled  with  the  spleDdour  of  aristocratic  qualities,  to 
overlook  the  immense  price  at  which  they  have  been  purchased. 

In  Sparta,  where  every  freeman  was  relieved  completely  of 
all  solicitude  about  private  int«rest,  a  natiooal  character  was 
formed,  which,  in  point  of  elevation  and  heroism,  exceeds  every- 
thing else  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  although  in  our 
cooler  moments,  our  indignation  rises  at  the  cruel  and  unjust 
degradation  of  the  Helots ;  yet,  "  when,"  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Ferguson,  "  we  think  only  of  the  superior  order  of  men  in 
the  state ;  when  we  attend  to  that  elevation  and  magnanimity 
of  spirit,  for  which  dangers  had  no  terror,  interest  no  means  to 
corrupt ;  when  we  consider  them  aa  friends,  or  as  citizens,  we 
are  apt  to  forget,  Uko  themselves,  tliat  slaves  have  a  title  to  be 
treated  like  men."t 

If  we  should  supiHise  an  Aristocracy  in  which  the  nobles 
applied  themselves  to  commerce,  the  evils  of  this  form  of 
government  would  be  greatly  aggravated,  as  they  would  pro- 
bably add  rapacity  and  fraud  to  the  vices  connected  with  their 
elevated  rank.    Accordingly,  Montesquieu  mentions  this  as  a 

•  [Rivlli.»l.  J«s.  cnp,  6*.] 
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fundamental  principle  in  an  Aristocracy,  that  the  nobles  should 
be  prohibited  every  kind  of  commerce.  "  Merchants,"  says  he, 
*^  of  such  unbounded  credit,  would  monopolize  all  to  them- 
selves. Commerce  is  the  profession  of  people  who  stand  on  an 
equality.  Hence,  among  despotic  States,  the  most  miserable 
are  those  in  which  the  prince  applies  himself  to  trade. 

^*  The  laws  of  Venice  debar  the  nobles  from  commerce. 
One  of  their  laws,  in  particular,  forbids  the  Senatus  to  have 
any  ship  at  sea  that  holds  above  forty  bushels."^ 

I  before  took  notice  [aupray  p.  366,  seg.]  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  in  a  Democracy  a  faithful  execution  of  equitable  laws 
after  they  are  enacted.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  Censorial 
Office.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  an  Aristocracy,  and  has 
suggested  the  institution,  either  of  temporary  or  perpetual 
magistrates,  as  a  check  upon  the  nobles.  Hence  the  State 
inquisitors  at  Venice,  magistrates  who  are  subject  to  no  forma- 
lities.    Hence,  too,  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.^ 

For  the  preservation,  however,  of  an  Aristocracyy  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  that  the  nobles  should  have  a  spirit  of  Moderation 
towards  the  people :  it  is  farther  necessary  that  they  should 
have  a  spirit  of  moderation  with  respect  to  their  own  order ; 
for  if  one  family  should  aspire  to  an  elevation  above  the  rest, 
the  constitution  would  be  changed  into  a  mixed  monarchy. 
Accordingly,  it  appears  from  a  variety  of  passages  in  Montes- 
quieu, that  he  also  included  this  circumstance  in  the  principle 
he  has  assigned  to  this  form  of  government.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  ingenious  and  profound  writer  is  not  always 
precise  and  uniform  in  his  use  of  words,  and  sometimes  employs 
the  same  expression  in  very  different  senses. 

In  order  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equality  among 
the  nobles,  Montesquieu*  remarks  that  no  countenance  should 
be  given  by  the  laws  to  the  distinctions  which  vanity  founds 

*  EBpritf  &c.,  Liv.V.  chap.  viii.  *  Montesquieu,   ibid.     See  also  De 

Lolme,    [Constitution  of  England,  TJ. 
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upoD  the  nobility  or  aatiqiiity  of  families.  Preteaoes  of  this 
nature  ouglit  to  be  ranked  among  tbe  weaknesses  of  private  per- 
sons. It  is  fartber  expedient,  that  tbe  right  of  pritnogooitiire 
shonld  be  abohshed,  (which  is  the  case  at  Yeoice,)  that  by  a 
continual  divigion  of  tbe  inheritances,  the  fortunes  of  the  nobles 
may  he  kept  nearly  on  a  level ;  and  generally,  that  all  those 
contrivances  should  be  excluded  which  have  been  introduced 
into  monarchical  governments  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  grandeur  of  families. 

The  corruption  of  Aristocracy  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
politicians  is  called  Oligarchy.  It  has  been  sometimes  defined 
to  be  iAe  government  of  the  rich  over  tJte  poor  ;  but  the  true 
idea  of  it  seems  to  be  a  goveninieut  where  the  ruling  order 
have  in  view  noi  tJie  2>uhlic  interest,  but  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  influence  and  authority.  According  to  Aristotle,'  "  a 
constitution  may  be  excellent,  whether  the  executive  power 
rest  in  the  bauds  of  one  person ;  whether  it  be  divided  among 
many ;  or  whether  it  continue  in  the  bauds  of  the  people ;  bnt 
that  power  will  become  fatal  if  monarchy  degenerates  into 
tyranny,  if  Aristocracy  is  turned  into  Oligarchy,  or  if  the  De- 
mocratic authority,  falling  again  into  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  produces  nothing  but  tumult  and  anarchy." 

He  afterwards  tells  us  more  explicitly,  that  "  a  tyrant  is  a 
monardi  who  rules  with  no  other  view  than  the  benefit  ofhitiir 
self  and  his  family.  Aristocracy  degenerates  into  Oligarchy, 
when  the  few,  who  are  rich,  govern  the  State  as  best  suits  the 
interests  of  their  avarice  and  ambition ;  and  a  Republic  de- 
generates into  a  Democracy,  when  the  many,  who  are  poor, 
make  the  gratificalion  of  their  own  passions  tite  only  rule  of 
their  administration.  Wherever  wealth  alone  opens  the  road 
to  preferment,  Oligarchy  prevails ;  poverty,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  constant  attendant  of  Deinociitcy,  and  the  distinctive 
character  of  those  governments  consists  not  in  Uus,  that  the 
many  or  the  few  bear  sway,  but  in  the  one  case,  that  rapacious 
poverty  be  armed  with  power ;  and  in  the  other,  that  con- 
temptuous opulence  be  invested  with  autliority.    But  as  emi- 

'Poliila.  Bool  lll.tlmp,  y. 
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neuce  iu  wealth  can  only  fall  to  the  share  of  a  few,  and  as  all 
may  participate  the  advantages  of  equal  freedom,  the  partisans 
of  the  rich  and  of  the  multitude  agitate  republican  states, 
each  faction  striving  to  engross  the  government." — (Gillies's 
translation.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  by  an  Oligarchy,  Aristotle  meant  an 
aristocratical  government,  in  which  the  common  good  of  the 
state  (which  ought  to  be  the  end  of  every  political  establish- 
ment) is  sacrificed  to  the  interest  or  to  the  passions  of  the 
rulers.  That  all  hereditary  Aristocracies  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  degenerate  into  Oligarchies,  is  confirmed  by  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
violent  and  tyrannical  regulations  (such  as  the  institution  of 
Inquisitors,  &c.)  which  have  been  devised  as  a  remedy  against 
this  source  of  corruption.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  an  hereditary  aristocratical  assembly  is  less  in 
danger  of  running  into  Oligarchy,  than  a  single  assembly 
chosen  at  short  intervals  by  the  people,  and  vested  completely 
with  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  leading  members  of  the 
assembly  possessing  (in  such  democratic  establishments)  the 
appointment  of  judges,  and  the  appointment  to  all  lucrative 
and  honourable  offices,  they  have  thus  the  power  to  bend  the 
whole  executive  and  judicial  authority  to  their  own  private 
interest,  and  by  this  means  to  increase  their  own  reputation, 
wealth,  and  influence,  and  those  of  their  party,  at  every  new 
election ;  whereas,  in  a  simple  hereditary  aristocracy,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  members  in  general  to  preserve  an  equality 
among  themselves  as  long  as  they  can  ;  and  as  they  are  smaller 
in  number  and  have  more  knowledge,  they  can  more  easily 
unite  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  one 
to  increase  his  power  by  the  management  of  elections.^  An 
aspiring  chief,  for  the  same  reasons,  in  an  hereditary  Aristo- 
cracy, has  more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  than  an 
aspiring  demagogue  in  a  pure  Democracy.  We  may  add,  that 
if  he  should  succeed  in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  the  danger 
to  the  public  is  infinitely  less  alarming ;  for  the  power  of  a 

*  Adamfl  On  tJte  AitiPricnn  CoinititHtion,  Vol.  II  [.  p.  286. 
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demagogue  over  men  who  acknowleilge  no  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions, is  but  another  name  for  despotism ;  wliereas  in  an 
hereditary  aristocracy,  the  elevation  of  an  individual  to  the 
throne  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  mixed  govoruinent,  com- 
posed, lilte  our  own,  by  a  happy  union  of  the  three  simple 
forms. 

The  experience  which  the  ancient  Politicians  liad  of  the  tur- 
bulence of  Democracies,  joined  to  their  ignorance  of  such  Mixed 
Monarchies  as  have  arisen  in  modem  Europe,  naturally  pro- 
duced a  strong  partiality  in  favour  of  Aristocracy ;  and,  un- 
doubtetUy,  in  ages  when  the  art  of  printing  was  unknown,  and 
of  consequence  the  general  instruction  of  the  people  waa 
impossible,  much  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  their  opinion. 
It  must,  too,  be  acknowledged,  that  notwithstanding  the  ten- 
dency of  Aristocratical  Constitutions  to  foster  in  the  rulers  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  oppression,  they  have,  in  some  instances, 
beenadmJniateredfor  a  long  course  of  time  with  such  exemplary 
wisdom  and  mofleration,  as  to  secure,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all 
the  most  essential  ends  for  which  governments  are  instituted. 
The  history  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  which  (a  few  years  ago) 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  prosperoua 
states  in  Europe,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark. 


[suBSECT.  III.] — Of  Monarchy. 

By  the  word  Monarchy,  (as  1  employ  it  at  present,  in  con- 
sidering theoretically  the  simple  forms  of  government,)  is  to  be 
understood  a  political  establishment,  where  a  single  person, 
without  being  limited  by  any  law,  directs  everytldng  agreeably 
to  his  own  inclination,  and  where  his  subjects  are  understood  to 
have  no  rights  which  they  are  entitled  to  state  in  opposition  to 
his  authority. 

That  such  a  form  of  government  may,  in  particular  combina- 
tions of  circumstances,  be  attended  with  the  most  fortunate 
effects,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  In  certain  respects,  itpassessea 
important  advantages  over  every  other  that  imagination  can 
conceive ;  in  particular,  in  the  vigour,  secrecy,  and  despatch 
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which  it  communicates  to  the  operations  of  the  executive 
magistrate.  Nay,  farther,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it 
has  been  under  a  government  approaching  to  this  description 
that  the  internal  happiness  of  large  empires  has  been  sometimes 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  "  If  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,* 
"were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy 
and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Corn- 
modus.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Boman  empire  was  governed 
by  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 
The  armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand  of  four 
successive  emperors,  whose  character  and  authority  commanded 
involuntary  respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil  administration 
were  carefully  preserved  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of  Liberty,  and  were 
pleased  with  considering  themselves  as  the  accountable  mini- 
sters of  the  laws."  In  general,  it  must  be  granted  to  the 
advocates  for  this  form  of  government,  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
secure  perfect  virtue  and  unerring  wisdom  in  a  prince,  and  if 
his  subjects,  at  the  same  time,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  capable  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  mild  and  equitable 
government,  the  internal  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  an 
extensive  empire,  as  well  as  the  force  it  would  be  capable  of 
employing  against  its  foreign  enemies,  would  be  secured  to  a 
greater  degree  under  such  a  constitution  than  under  any  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  this  form  of 
government  rests  the  happiness  of  the  people  on  the  most  pre- 
carious of  all  foundations ; — and  that  as  it  is  capable,  when  well 
administered,  of  doing  more  good,  so  it  is  also  capable,  on  the 
opposite  supposition,  of  doing  infinitely  more  mischief,  than  any 
other  species  of  government  whatever.  And,  accordingly,  the 
eloquent  historian  now  quoted,  after  remarking,  that  "the 
labours  of  these  monarchs  (the  princes  to  whom  the  foregoing 
passage  refers)  were  overpaid  by  the  immense  reward  that 
inseparably  waited  on  their  success,  by  the  honest  pride  of 

*  [DecHne  and  FaUy  &c.,  Chap,  iii.] 
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virtue,  and  by  the  exquisite  deligiit  of  bt^liolding  the  general  I 
happiness,  of  which  they  were  the  authors,"  immediately  aub-  1 
joins, — "  A  just  but  melaucholy  rt'floction  embittered  the  noblest 
of  human  enjoyments.     They  must  often  have  recollected  the 
instability  of  a  happiness  which  deijcnded  on  the  character  of  _ 
a  single  man.     The  fatal   moment  was  perliivits  approaching^ 
when  some  licentious  youth,  or  some  jealous  tyrant,  wouldJ 
abuse,  to  the  destruction,  that  absolute  power  which  they  lud# 
exerted  for  the  benefit,  of  their  people.    The  ideal  restraints  o 
the  senate  and  the  laws,  might  serve  to  display  the  virtuea,il 
but  could  never  correct  the  nccs  of  the  emiieror.     The  military 
force  wa3  a  blind  and  irresistible  instrument  of  oppression, 
and  the  corruption  of  Roman  manners  would  always  supply 
flatterers  eager  to  applaud,  and  ministers  prepared  to  serve  the  I 
fear  oi-  the  avarice,  the  lust  or  the  cruelty,  of  their  masters. 

"  These  gloomy  apprelieDslous  had  been  already  justified  by  j 
the  experience  of  the  Romans.     The  annals  of  the  emperors 
exhibit  a  strong  and  vnrious  picture  of  human  nature,  which  we 
should  vainly  seek  among  the  mixed  and  doubtful  characters  of   i 
modern  history.   In  the  conduct  of  these  mouarchs  we  may  trace  J 
the  utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue,  the  most  exalted  perfection,  i 
and  the  meanest  degeneracy  of  our  own  species.     The  golden  \ 
age  of  Trajau  and  the  Antoninea  had  bsen  preceded  by  an  age 
of  iron.     It  is  almost  superfiiioUB  to  enumerate  the  unworthy 
fiuccessors  of  Augnstus  :    their   unparalleled  vices,   and   the 
splendid  theatre  on  wliich   they  were  acted,  have  saved  them 
from  oblivion.     The  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the  furious 
Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero,  the 
beastly  ViteUius,  aud  the  timid,  inhuman  Domitian,  are  con- 
demned to  everlasting  infamy.    During  fourscore  years,  excepts 
ing  only  the  short  and  doubtful  respite  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
Rome  groaned  beneath  an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  estermi- 
nated  the  ancient  families  of  the  republic,  and  was  fatal  to  almost 
every  virtue  and  every  talent  that  arose  in  that  unhappy  period."  * 


•  [Tliid.— Aristolle,  in  Lii  R,Iiii«. 
.leiirly  ahewB  bow  o  puro  or  AnloLTatic 
Monnrclij-  u  n-inmlly  eillici   the  Jm( 
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Independently  of  these  considerations,  so  forcibly  stated  by 
Mr.  Gibbon,  much  might  be  urged  in  opposition  to  that  argu- 
ment, which  the  example  of  a  few  virtuous  monarchs  has 
furnished  to  some  writers  in  favour  of  absolute  power.  It  was 
only  in  an  empire  placed  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  Borne  then  stood,  that  such  characters  as  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines  were  likely  to  be  formed ;  or  that  they  could  have 
found  themselves  placed  at  the  head  of  a  people  qualified  to 
receive  from  them  the  happiness  which  they  were  willing  to 
bestow.  Among  a  people  whose  liberty  has  been  suddenly 
overturned  by  a  military  force,  the  characters  both  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects  may  continue,  for  ages,  to  be  influenced  by  the 
recollection  of  earlier  and  happier  times.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  case  in  the  Koman  empire,  under  which  the 
people  long  retained  the  independent  and  elevated  ideas  of 
their  ancestors, — ideas  which  were  more  firmly  rivetted  in 
some  of  them  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy ;  while,  in 
the  catalogue  of  sovereigns,  among  a  multitude  of  the  most 
execrable  scourges  of  mankind,  we  find  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  that  have  ever  adorned  humanity.  In  order  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  genuine  nature  and  effects  of  pure 
Monarchy^  we  must  suppose  the  government  to  be  so  long 
established  as  to  obliterate,  both  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  subjects,  all  the  ideas  and  manners  which  might  have 
been  derived  from  earlier  and  happier  institutions.  This  sup- 
position is  realized  among  different  nations  of  the  East.  In 
the  Persian  language,  it  is  said  there  is  no  word  for  any  form 
of  government  hxxt  Absolute  Monarchy  ;  and  excepting  some 
faint  ideas  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  people  by 
European  travellers,  of  the  freedom  and  mildness  of  our  esta- 
blishments, they  believe  that  such  has  ever  been  the  condition 
of  mankind.  It  is  to  the  East,  accordingly,  we  must  turn  our 
views,  if  we  wish  to  collect  illustrations  of  the  genuine  tendency 
of  this  form  of  government  with  respect  to  human  happiness 
and  improvement  On  this  branch  of  our  subject^  I  have 
nothing  to  add  at  present  to  the  profound  remarks  of  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Ferguson. 


Wbere  an  individual  is  so  far  elevated  above  a  community 
as  to  consider  its  memljers  as  born  merely  for  his  uae  and 
pleasure,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  embarrass  him- 
self much  with  the  cares  of  governiiieiit.  It  is  more  natural 
to  presuuie  that  he  will  make  choice  of  some  one  person,  to 
whom  he  will  entrust  the  admiuistratioo,  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  indolence  and  voliiptuousnesa  Montesquieu,*  there- 
fore, states  it  as  a  fundamental  law  in  this  government,  thai 
the  sovereign  creates  a  vizier,  to  whom  an  unlimited  power  is 
delegated ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  among  the  eastern  deo- 
pots  the  practice  is  universal.  Among  them,  indeed,  other 
circumstances  concur  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  education  which  is  systematically  bestowed  on 
them, — an  education  calculated  both  to  enfeeble  their  under- 
standings and  comipt  their  hearts.  Upon  their  elevation, 
accordingly,  to  the  tlirone,  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  they  relieve  themselves  of  the 
whole  burden,  and  abandon  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
seraglio. 

The  same  effects  which  are  felt  in  the  extreme,  under  these 
despotic  governmeots  of  the  East,  may  be  expected  everywhere, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  among  princes  possessed  of  sovereign 
authority,  and  not  properly  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  it  by  a 
youth  of  exertion  and  enterprise.  This  observation  is  well 
illustrated  by  Helvetius  in  the  following  passage: — 

"  A  despotic  prince  being  in  possession  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  glory  can  promise  to  other  men,  has  not  motives  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  tiresome  task  of  business, 
and  to  ex]>0Be  himself  to  that  fatigue  of  attention  necessary  to 
his  obtaining  instruction.  Such  princes,  therefore,  are  seldom 
reckoned  among  great  sovereigns,  except  where  they  have 
cleared  the  way  to  the  throne,  or  been  long  instructed  in  the 
school  of  misfortune.  They  always  owe  their  knowledge  to 
the  interest  they  have  in  acquiring  it. 

"  Why  are  little  princes  generally  more  able  men  than  th« 
moat  powerful  despots  ?    It  is,  because  they  have  in  a  manner 

•  [fUpril.  &^\,  LW.  n   c:U.p  T.) 
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their  fortunes  to  make ;  because  they  are  obliged,  with  an  in- 
ferior force,  to  resist  that  which  is  superior ;  because  they  Kve 
in  perpetual  fear  of  having  their  dominions  taken  from  them ; 
and  because  their  interest,  being  more  strictly  united  with  that 
of  their  subjects,  must  enlighten  them  with  respect  to  the 
various  parts  of  their  administration.  Thus  we  might,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  I  have  said,  prepare  Geographico-political 
maps  of  the  merit  of  the  princes  in  the  several  empires  of  the 
East  Their  understanding,  measured  by  the  scale  of  their 
power,  would  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  strength 
of  their  empires,  to  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  them,  and 
to  the  degree  of  absolute  authority  they  have  over  their  sub- 
jects ;  this  scale  being  once  established,  would  afford  us  very 
just  conclusions.  The  Sophis  and  Moguls,  for  example,  would 
be  placed  in  the  lowest  rank ;  because,  excepting  some  in  sin- 
gular circumstances,  where  they  have  accidentally  had  a  good 
education,  the  most  powerful  must  conmionly  be  the  most 
ignorant."! 

Under  a  despotical  government,  it  is  farther  evident  that  an 
unlimited  authority,  in  many  respects,  must  be  delegated  by 
the  vizier  to  his  inferior  officers.  There  is  no  established  law 
but  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  as  this  cannot  be  known  in 
every  instance,  magistrates  will  necessarily  follow  their  own. 
Hence  the  whole  country  will  groan  under  the  oppression  of 
little  despots,  and  of  the  most  intolerable  of  all  despots,  men 
who  are  themselves  slaves  to  their  employers. 

In  some  despotic  governments  the  Prince  is  considered  as 
proprietor  of  all  the  lands,  and  heir  to  all  his  subjects.  Here, 
the  extreme  of  servitude  is  felt^  and  every  inducement,  even  to 
the  practice  of  the  lucrative  arts  and  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty, is  taken  away.  Agricidture  is  neglected,  and  the  earth 
is  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  "  Under  this  form  of  government^'' 
says  Ricaut,  speaking  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  ^  nothing  is  re- 
paired or  improved.  Houses  are  built  only  fot  fhe  neoeasilgr  of 
habitation ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  digging  of  ditehea>  dr 
planting  of  trees;  everything  is  drawn  from,  bat  nod 

>  De  DEtprU,  Essai  IV.  chap.  ziv. 
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etiOred  to  the  earth:  the  laud  lies  untillcd,   and   the   wholif 
country  becomes  a  desert."' 

The  river  Menam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  overflowa  an- 
nnally  like   the   Nile,  depOBitiug  a  quantity  of  slime,  which  I 
proves  a  rich  manure.     The  river  seems  to  riHc  gradually  as  ' 
the  rice  grows,  and  retires  to  its  chahnel,  when  the  rice,  ap- 
proaching to  maturity,  needs  no  longer  to  be  watereti.     Nature 
beside  has  bestowed  on  that  rich  country  variety  of  delicious  i 
fruits,  requiring  scarce  any  culture.'     "  In  such  a  paradise,"  I 
says  Lord  Karnes,  "  would  one  imagine  that  the  Siamites  are  I 
a   miserable   people  ?"     "  The  government,"   says  the  same  I 
author  in  answer  to  his  own  question,  "  the  government  is  | 
despotic,  and  the  people  are  slaves.     They  must  work  for  their  J 
monarch  six  months  every  year,  without  wages,  and  even  with-  I 
out  receiving  any  food  from  him.     ^Vliat  renders  tUem  still  I 
more  miserable  is,  that  they  have  no  protection  either  for  their  ' 
persons  or  their  goods.     The  grandees  are  exposed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  lower  ranks  are 
exposed  to  the  rapacily  of  the  grandees.     When  a  man  has  the 
misfortune  to  possess  a  tree  remarkable  for  good  fruit,  he  ia 
required,  in  the  name  of  the  king  or  a  courtier,  to  preserve  the 
fruit  for  their  use.     Every  proprietor  of  a  garden  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  must  pay  a  yearly  sum  to  the  keeper 
of  the  elephnnta,  otherwise  it  will  be    laid   waste   by  those 
animals,  whom  it  is  high  treason  to  molest.     From  the  sea- 
port of  Mergiiin  to  the  capital,  one  travels  ten  or  twelve  days, 
through  immense  plains  of  a  rich  soil,  finely  watered.     That 
country  appears  to  have  been  formerly  cultivated,  but  is  now 
quite  depopulated,  and  left  to  tigers  and  elephants.     Formerly 
an  immense  commerce  was  canied  on  in  that  fertile  country ; 
historians  attest,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
above  a  thousand  foreign  ships  frequented  its  ports  annoally. 


'  Stale  of  Ike  Otlomim  Empire, 
cjuotod  by  MonWaqnieti,  [Etprii,  kx., 
V.  liv.)  Tin's  prpoBriiiiu  tKnte  of  pro- 
pert;  OKtimllj  pruducuB  IUIU7  ud  ex- 
urbitMit  intcreal,  iw  cncli  pvniuu  will 
riiisc  tlio  valiiD  uf  iiiii  Tnnn''V  ill  pmpiit' 
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But  the  king,  tempted  with  so  much  riches,  endeavoured  to 
engross  all  the  commerce  of  his  country,  by  which  means  he 
annihilated  successively  mines,  manufactures,  and  even  agri- 
culture. The  country  is  depopulated,  and  few  remain  there 
but  beggars."^  In  this  manner,  the  unlimited  desire  of  power 
and  of  wealth  frustrates  its  own  designs.  The  real  grandeur  of 
a  sovereign  can  only  be  founded  on  the  wealth,  the  happiness, 
and  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  and  these  can  only  be 
secured  by  civil  liberty.  When  the  savages  of  Louisiana  wish 
for  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  they  lay  the  axe  to  its  root.  "  Behold," 
says  Montesquieu,  "  an  emblem  of  despotic  government  I"* 
"  A  sentiment,"  as  Dr.  Warton  has  well  remarked,  "  worthy 
of  the  spirit  of  Demosthenes,  and  an  image  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Homer." 

When  we  review,  in  this  manner,  the  tendency  of  despotism 
with  resi^ect  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite our  wonder  how  such  a  species  of  government  should  be 
suffered  to  exist,  or  by  what  fascination  millions  of  men  should 
continue  for  ages  under  its  yoke.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  fact,  that  the  thing  is  possible,  and  that  the  human  mind 
may  be  so  trained  by  education,  or  subdued  by  external  circum- 
stances, as  to  lose  all  sense  of  its  natural  rights  in  a  childish 
admiration  of  rank  and  magnificence,  or  in  a  servile  depression 
and  abjectness  of  spirit  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  servility  and  adulation  even  of  the  higher 
orders  was  carried  to  such  an  excess,  as  to  become  disgusting 
to  the  tyrant  himself.  "  Ceterum  tempora  ilia  adeo  infecta,  et 
adulatione  sordida  fuere,  ut  non  modo  primores  civitatis,  quibus 
claritudo  sua  obsequiis  protegenda  erat ;  sed  omnes  cousulares, 
magna  pars  eorum  qui  praetura  functi,  multique  etiam  pedarii 
seuatores  certatim  insurgerent,  foedaque  et  nimia  censerent 
Memoriea  proditur,  Tiberium,  quoties  curia  egrederetur,  Graecis 
verbis  in  hunc  modum  eloqui  solitum : — 0  homines  ad  servitti^ 
tern  paratos !  Scilicet  etiam  ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam 
noUet,  tarn  projectaB  serrientiam  patientiad  taddebat"^ 

>  KaiMt*  CTldbM,  1  '"»4 IL  »ketch  iii] 
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The  priiicipbB  in  human  nature  on  which  education  operates 
in  producing  this  serviUty,  were  iindouhtedly  intended  fur  the] 
most  valuable  purposes ;  to  fit  men  for  government,  and  to] 
give  to  wisdom  and  virtue  an  ascendajit  over  the  physical  forcvi 
of  the  multitude.  That  they  have  produced  more  good  than-' 
harm,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  experience 
ahewB,  that  in  some  unfortunate  combinatiooa  of  circumstance* 
they  may  be  rendered  gubservient  to  the  cHtablishment  of 
political  order,  infinitely  more  niinous  to  the  happiness  and  thej 
virtue  of  mankind,  than  anarchy  itself.  The  latter  ma^^l 
indeed,  for  a  time,  dissolve  still  more  completely  the  moral{ 
elements  of  social  life ;  but  the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  itl 
inevitably  occasions,  lead,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  natural  and  d&-' 
cessary  process,  to  their  own  correction.  The  chief  danger 
which  attends  it,  in  its  ultimate  result,  arises  from  the  strong 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, and  which  has  repeatedly,  in  the  past  history  of  our 
Epecies,  hurried  men  at  once  from  the  ineubordi nation  and  mis- 
rule of  a  lawless  licentiousness,  into  the  dead  and  hopeless 
repose  which  despotism  secures. 

Montesquieu  has  said,  that  the  Principle  of  Despotism  it 
Fear*  I  before  observed,  [p.  379,  seq.,]  that  by  the  principle 
of  a  govcramtnt,  this  author  seems  to  have  meant  that  national 
character  which  is  favourable  to  the  government,  and  which 
contributes  to  support  it.  In  the  present  inetance,  therefore, 
Montesquieu's  observation  implies,  that  the  most  Etriking  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  a  people  reduced  to  political  slavery,  is 
a  universal  timidity,  jealousy,  and  mutual  distrust ;  and  the 
more  we  reflect  on  the  remark,  we  shall  be  the  more  sensible 
of  its  signiticancy  and  importance.  That  in  a  despotism,  the 
government  could  not  subsist  fur  a  moment,  unless  tbe  sove- 
reign and  his  inferior  officers  were  objects  of  dread  to  the  body 
of  the  people,  is  a  cousideration  too  obvious  to  have  formed  the 
leading  idea  in  Montesquieu's  mind,  when  he  statt^  this  88  ft' 
fundamental  maxim  in  the  theory  of  government.  It  is  mora 
than  probable,  that  what  he  chiefly  alluded  to  was  the  mutual! 

•[^.nV,  &o.,  Liv.  lll.chnp.  ix.| 
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dread  and  distrust  diffused  among  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity by  the  jealousy  of  the  prince, — a  jealousy  which  renders 
it  necessary  in  such  an  establishment,  to  prevent  every  com- 
bination, which,  by  making  the  subjects  conscious  of  their  own 
strength,  might  excite  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  which  naturally 
suggests  the  dreadful  policy  of  destroying,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  easy  intercourse  of  social  life,  and  even  the  confidence  of 
domestic  society.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  Tiberius  when  he 
called  spies  and  informers  the  guardians  of  the  state  ;  and  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  Boman  people  during  that  melancholy 
period  which  led  Tacitus  to  lament  that  '^  his  Annals  must 
want  the  grandeur  and  the  variety  of  those  histories  which 
detail  the  transactions  of  free  states;  being  little  more,"  as  he 
himself  observes,  "  than  the  disgusting  repetition  of  continued 
acts  of  cruelty,  accusations,  breaches  of  trust,  violated  friend- 
ships, and  the  ruin  of  the  innocent."^ 

The  idea  which  despotic  governments  have  themselves  enter- 
tained of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  empire  over  men, 
by  a  skilful  management  of  their  opinions  and  habits,  appears 
remarkably  from  the  anxious  care  they  have  uniformly  taken 
to  prevent  every  circumstance  which  might  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  royalty  over  the  mind,  by  too  great  a  familiarity  with 
the  person,  or  even  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  to 
check  every  idea  which,  by  the  most  remote  association,  might 
lead  men  to  conceptions  unfavourable  to  the  established  autho- 
rity. At  Rome,  it  was  high  treason  to  sell  a  statue  of  an 
emperor  ;  and  it  was  doubted  whether  it  was  not  high  treason 
to  hit  an  emperor's  statue  with  a  stone  thrown  at  random.^ 

The  account  which  fierodian  gives  of  the  funeral  rites  which 
were  observed  at  Some  upon  the  death  of  an  emperor,  illus- 
trates still  more  remarkably  the  anxiety  of  dcspotical  govern- 
ments to  consecrate  the  prince  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects.^ 


1  lib.  IV.  oap.  nxiii.,  quoted   by  Sketches,  Vol.  I.  \>.  307.— [i3ook  II. 

[Gcofgi]  Qn^gOKft  p.  84fi.  sk.  iiL] 

■     ^riifmrili    i  '   {HiitorUty]   Lib.    IV.,   quoted   by 

•  r"t-aii«"BBl"ifei'i.A-*  1  •.fen  KAmeu,  Sketches,  Vol.  I.  p.  3l»8.— [Book 

Ji  Ml  II.  sk.  iii.] 
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"  In  Persia,"  says  Sir  John  Chardin,  "  when  tho  king  Iios 
condemned  a  person,  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  intercede  in  his 
favour,  or  even  to  mention  his  name.  Though  he  was  drank 
at  the  time  he  pronounce*!  the  sentence,  the  decree  miiBt  ha 
executed."  "This,"  he  adds,  "has  been  the  estahlished  prac- 
tice in  that  country  in  all  ages."' 

While  such  is  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  a  despotia 
government,  that  of  the  tyrant  cannot  be  very  secure.  Wliera 
the  minds  of  men,  indeed,  are  completely  darkened  by  ignor- 
ance and  superstition,  and  where  a  long  e»tahliijbed  despotism 
lias  deprived  them  of  all  recollection  that  they  were  born  to  be 
happy  and  free,  the  condition  of  tlie  prince  will  necessarily  be 
less  perilous  than  in  an  empire,  like  that  of  Rome,  where  the 
memory  of  better  times  kept  alive,  in  the  br&ists  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
It  is  probable  that  tho  constant  apprehensions  and  nlurmB 
which  this  circumstance  must  necessarily  have  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  was  the  occasion  of  those  incredible 
and  frantic  nets  of  cruelty  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  a 
malignant  and  unrelenting  disposition,  delighting,  for  its  own 
gratification,  to  dttfuse  misery  among  mankind, — a  disposition, 
of  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  human  uature,  in  its  worst 
state,  is  altogether  incapable.  The  histories,  therefore,  of  the 
cruelties  of  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  and  a  Domitian,  while  they 
illustrate  the  misery  of  the  subjects  in  a  despotical  govern- 
ment, illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  apprehensions  which 
it  is  natural  fur  the  sovereign  to  entertain  with  respect  to  his 
own  safety.* 

In  stating  the  evils  of  despotical  governments,  I  mufit  not 
omit  to  mention  the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  take  place 
at  the  commencement  of  every  new  reign.  In  countries  where 
there  is  no  established  law,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
a  fixed  order  of  succession,'  The  election  depends  on  the  will 
of  tlie  prince ;  but  it  is  often  productive  of  a  civil  war ',  and 

'  Tyavrlt,  &c.,  u  iiuoled  \ij  Men-  xxviij..  xnx. ;  VU.  .Wr.,  cnpii.  i*vi, 
U'B'iiiieii,  Blink  111,  o1i»p.  X. 

'  SiitUuiiin,  I'il.   fiU..  ■■iip|<.  ixvii., 
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even  where  it  is  not,  the  new  sovereign  finds  it  expedient,  for 
the  security  of  his  crown,  either  to  despatch  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, or  by  some  acts  of  violence  on  their  persons,  to  disqualify 
them  from  ever  aspiring  to  the  government.  In  Turkey  it  is 
usual  for  him  to  strangle  his  brothers ;  in  Persia,  to  put  out 
their  eyes  ;  and  in  the  Mogul's  country,  precautions  are  taken 
to  deprive  them  of  their  understanding ; — where  these  severities 
are  not  exercised,  a  civil  war  seems  to  be  almost  inevitable. 
Accordingly,  this  is  said  to  take  place  in  Morocco  upon  every 
vacancy  in  the  throne.^ 

After  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  despotism,  how  painful  the  reflection  that  this 
should  have  been  the  melancholy  condition  of  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  mankind  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
should  continue,  at  this  hour,  to  depopulate  and  desolate  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  earth  I  How  painful  the  reflection,  that, 
with  all  their  natural  and  irresistible  desires  of  happiness,  and 
with  all  their  capacities  of  attaining  it,  mankind  should  have 
been  so  often  blind  to  their  own  real  and  best  interests  I  We 
are  mortified  to  think,  that  even  we  ourselves  are  indebted  for 
the  most  valuable  privileges  we  enjoy,  rather  to  a  fortunate  and 
rare  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances,  than  to  the  general 
course  of  human  afiairs  ;  and  while  we  feel  the  warmest  grati- 
tude to  Providence  for  our  own  peculiar  felicity,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  trembling  for  the  calamities  which,  amidst  the  possible 
revolutions  of  the  world,  may,  at  some  future  period,  await  our 
posterity.  But  is  not  this,  in  some  measure,  the  language  of  a 
melancholy  and  desponding  imagination ;   and  do  not  both 


*  Montesquieu,  Esprit,  &c.,  Liv.  V. 
chap.  xiv. 

From  the  fourth  emperor  of  the 
Turks  there  has  been  none  who  has 
ascended  the  throne  without  the  murder 
of  some  of  hi 8  brothers,  and  hardly  any 
who  have  died  a  natural  death.  Solj- 
mus  I.  dethroned  and  murdered  his 
father,  strangled  his  brother,  and,  after- 
wards repenting,  pnt  to  death  fifteen 
c»f  those  who  had  betrnvcd  his  brother 


into  his  hands.  The  five  brothers  of 
Amurath  III.  were  strangled  in  his 
presence,  and  his  mother,  through  grief, 
immediately  stabbed  herself.  Mahomet 
III.  began  his  reign  by  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  and  of  all  his  father's  con- 
cubines.— [O.]  Gregory's  IHstays,  1st 
edit.  p.  348,  [Essay,  Of  certain  Cause* 
which  may  Subvert  British  Liberty; 
2d  edit.  p.  187.] 
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reason  and  experience  concur  in  assuring  us,  that  tlie  condition  of 
man  is  more  likely  to  change  for  the  bettor  than  for  the  worse, 
in  that  part  of  his  history  which  is  yet  to  come  ?     Notwith- 
Gtanding  the  lamentable  effects  of  that  awful  poHtical  convol-  I 
«ion  which  has  now,  for  so  many  years,  agitated  Europe,  and  I 
wliich  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  spent  its  force,  many  I 
important  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  present  situation  I 
of  the  human  race  essentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  | 
in  former  times,  and  to  promise  a  stability  to  science  and  ( 
lisation  which  they  never  before  possessed.     The  invention  of' i 
printing  is  alone  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  face  of  human 
af^s.     Formerly,  the  experience  of  each  particular  state  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  itself,  and  even  there,  was  so 
completely  lost  to  the  body  of  the  people,  in  the  course  of  a  few  J 
generations,  that  while  the  world  wits  growing  older,  it  had  but  I 
little  opportunity  of  accumulating  political  knowledge.   It  is  only  1 
now  that  the  advantages  of  historical  information  are  extended 
to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  that  the  contemporary  transactions  of 
the  various  civilizetl  nations  upon  earth  are  become  subjecta  of 
daily  interest  and  discussion  to  each  other.     The  intluence  of 
this  circumstance  on  the  literary  taste  of  the  r^e  has  been  very 
remarkable,  tending  everywhere,   njore   or  less,   to  turn  the 
attention  of  speculative  men  from  the  idle  subtleties  of  the 
schools,  and  the  comparatively  uninteresting  pursuits  of  physical 
knowledge,  to  those  studies  which  aim  at  the  improvement  and 
the  happiness  of  society. 

The  conclusions  to  which  these  studies  have  already  led,  are, 
many  of  them,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  probably  many 
more  remain  in  store  to  reward  the  industry  of  our  successors. 
But  abstracting  entirely  from  these  more  recondite  doctrines, 
how  incalculable  is  the  value  of  those  simple  and  elementary 
principles  which,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (and  more  particu- 
larly in  this  fortunate  ishind,)  are  interwoven  by  the  daily 
operation  of  the  press  with  all  our  habits  of  thinking;  and 
which  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  while  the  same  cause  existii 
lo  keep  them  in  remembrance,  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  more  violent  usur]>ations  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny  ? 
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To  attempt,  indeed,  to  extirpate  from  the  world  the  knowledge 
of  such  truths  as  these,  would  be  no  less  extravagant  than  to 
think  of  extirpating  those  grains  and  roots  to  which  mankind 
trust  as  the  staff  of  life. 

These  comfortable  views  with  respect  to  the  future  state  of 
the  world,  receive  much  additional  encouragement  from  that 
liberal  and  enlightened  commercial  spirit  which  begins  now  to 
animate  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably animate,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  the  inhabitants  of 
another  quarter  of  the  globe :  and  we  may  add,  from  that  com- 
munication which  has  been  lately  opened  with  distant  and 
unknown  nations,  in  consequence  of  a  laudable  spirit  of  curio- 
sity and  adventure,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  some  instances, 
from  a  still  more  laudable  spirit  of  beneficence.  The  more  we 
can  unite  mankind  together  by  their  common  interest,  the 
more  effectual  is  the  security  we  provide  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  human  race.  If  it  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  law  im- 
posed on  all  political  societies,  that  they  shall  have  their  vicis- 
situdes of  good  and  bad  fortune,  we  may,  at  least,  by  a  mutual 
communication  of  light,  of  spirit,  and  of  virtue,  prevent  the 
extremity  of  ignorance,  of  slavery,  and  corruption.  Genius 
will  be  always  somewhere  inventive  and  active  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race;  and  there  will  be  always  some  happy 
comer  where  the  sacred  sparks  of  liberty  will  be  kept  alive, 
ready  to  rekindle  its  expiring  flame  in  other  nations.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  commercial  world,  we  no  longer  dread  the 
miseries  of  famine,  because  we  find  that  where  nature  with- 
holds her  bounty  from  one  quarter,  she  lavishes  it  on  another. 
When  a  more  perfect  intercourse  among  nations  is  established, 
may  we  not  hope  for  a  similar  remedy  to  those  melancholy 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  human  affairs  have  always 
hitherto  been  subject  ? 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  rest  my  hopes  upon,  in  looking 
forward  to  the  fhtq|p  oondition  of  mankind,  is  the  influence 
which  the  acienoe  of  Polit  mom^  (a  acience  in  a  great 

measure  of  mbdeni.€4dU  hav^i  in  directing 
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the  rulers  of  nations  to  just  princi|tieB  of  mlministnition,  by 
shewing  them  how  intiraately  the  interests  of  goveniment  aro 
connected  with  those  of  the  [leople,  and  the  authority  which  tliis 
science  must  gradually  acquire  over  the  minds  both  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  in  proportion  as  its  fundumeotal 
principles  are  generally  diffused  and  understood. 

Mr.  Hume  has  observedj  that  "  though  all  kinds  of  go- 
vernment be  improved  in  modern  times,  yet  Monarchical 
governments  seem  to  have  made  the  greatest  advances  towards 
perfection.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies, 
what  was  formerly  said  in  praise  of  republics  alone,  that  they 
we  a  government  of  laws,  not  o/men.  They  are  found  sos- 
ceptil)Ie  of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree. Property  is  tliere  secure ;  industry  encouraged  ;  the  arts 
flourish  ;  and  the  prince  lives  secure  among  bis  subjects,  like  a 
father  among  his  children.  There  are,  perhaps,  and  have  been 
for  two  centuries,  nearly  two  hundred  ahsohite  princes,  great 
and  small,  in  Europe,  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reigu, 
we  may  suppose  that  thei'e  liave  been  in  the  whole,  two  thousand 
monarchs  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them  ; 
yet  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  so  bad 
as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitiau,  who  were  four  in 
twelve  among  the  Roman  Emperors."* 

For  this  very  remarkable  fact,  [as  previously  observed,]  I 
can  asedgn  no  cause  equal  to  the  effect,  but  the  diSusion  of 
knowledge  among  all  orders  of  men  by  means  of  the  press, 
which  has  everywhere  raised  a  bulwark  against  tbe  oppressdon 
of  nilers  in  the  light  and  spirit  of  the  jwopie ;  and  the  influence 
which  the  study  of  Political  Economy  lias  had  in  guiding  the 
councils  even  of  absolute  princes,  to  the  improvement  and  Ijap- 
])ineBS  of  their  subjects ; — considerations  wbich  open  the  most 
encouraging  prospects  with  respect  to  the  future  history  of  the 
world,  and  which  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  an  additional  proof 
of  what  I  have  often  remarkeil,  that  tl|f  science  of  Political 
Economy,  much  more  than  the  theory  of  government,  is  en- 
•  [ftroyf,  Vol.  I.— Eimj,  Of  Cioll  fAberly.] 
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titled  in  the  present  circumstances  of  mankind,  to  the  attention 
of  the  speculative  politician. 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  Simple  Forms  of  Government, 
and  the  inconveniences  connected  with  those  constitutions 
which  approach  nearly  to  those  ideal  models.  I  now  proceed 
to  consider  in  what  manner  the  simple  forms  may  be  combined 
together,  so  as  to  secure  the  peculiar  advantages  of  each,  and 
to  correct  the  evils  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in 
the  foregoing  analysis 


VOL.  IX.  2  c 


I  BEFORE  observed,  [p.  353,]  in  statiog  the  definitions  of  the 
77irec  Simple  Farms  of  Oovemment,  that  they  do  not  apply 
literally  to  any  establishments  which  have  actually  existed  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  but  are  merely  ahstractirma,  formed  by  the 
speculative  politician,  Jn  order  to  simplify  the  objects  of  hva.  ] 
attention   when   employed   in  examining  and  comparing  the  ] 
constitutions  of  different  states.     The  definition  of  iJrmocra^  I 
(for  example)  admits  no  ground  of  distinction  but  persontU  , 
qualities  ;  and  yet  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that  no  state  n 
ever  to  be  found  so  popular  as  to  exclude  completely  all  regard 
to  wealth,  to  birth,  and  to  other  adventitious  sources  of  esl 
tion.     How  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  it  is  to  eradicate  tliis:  I 
strong  bias   of  our  nature,  appears   remarkably  from   wbsfe  i 
Xenoplion  himself  acknowledges  concerning  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Spartans,  among  whom  he  is  obliged  to  confess 
(notwithstanding  hia   strong  partiality  in  their  favour)  thai  * 
there  was  the  same  love  of  riches  and  of  power  which  are  cont.  ' 
plained  of  in  other  communities.     There  never  surely  was  an 
Aristocracy  so  pure   as  to  maintain  such  an  exact  equality  | 
among  the  members  of  the  governing  order,  as  might  exclude  I 
entirely  every  tendency  to  Monarchy ;  nor  was  there  ever  an  ' 
aristocracy  in  which  superior  talents  and  virtues  might  noi,  J 
procure  to  an  individual  of  the  lower  order,  a  certain  respect  f 
and  influence  tn  the  society ;  and  where  the  nominal  mlerK^i 
were  not  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to  share  their  power,  ty  J 
courting  the  friendship  of  the  popular   favourites.      I   neeAf 
scarcely  add,  that  there  ne\-er  was  a  Despotism  in  whiel 
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sovereign  was  literally,  with  respect  to  his  subjects,  absolute 
and  omnipotent,  and  in  which  he  lay  under  no  restraint  what- 
ever,  either  from  established  customs  and  manners,  or  from 
political  and  religious  opinions,  or  from  apprehensions  concern- 
ing  his  own  personal  security. 

Every  government,  therefore,  which  has  existed  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  is  more  or  less  a  mixed  government ;  nay,  every 
government  will  be  found,  if  attentively  examined,  to  contain 
a  mixture  of  all  the  three  simple  forms.  But  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble, in  common  discourse,  to  convey,  in  a  few  words,  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  particular  constitution,  and  equally  impossible  to 
have  separate  names  for  all  the  varieties  of  government  that 
may  be  imagined,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  expressions  Demo- 
cracy, Aristocracy,  and  Monarchy,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  latitude;  and  to  distinguish  different  constitutions  from 
each  other,  by  the  names  of  these  simple  forms  to  which  they 
approach  most  nearly.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  it  is 
only  a  very  vague  and  imperfect  notion  of  a  constitution  which 
we  can  form  from  merely  hearing  its  name.  We  call,  for 
example,  the  Athenian  Government  a  Democracy^  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  any  which  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
theory.  "  The  people  had  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
power  committed  to  them ;  they  voted  in  a  collective  body  in 
every  law,  without  any  limitation  of  proi>erty,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  rank ;  without  control  from  any  magistracy  or 
senate ;  and  the  meanest  among  them  might  be  raised,  by  the 
votes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  command  of  armies,  or  the 
dignity  of  ambassador."*  Yet,  in  Athens,  as  I  already  observed, 
[p.  369,  seq.,]  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  government  was 
carried  on  by  a  series  of  ambitious  and  intriguing  men,  who 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  so  that 
the  government,  though  nominally  Democracy,  was  in  fact  a 
Monarchy.  Thucydides  affirms,  in  direct  t^rms,  that,  under 
Pericles,  it  differed  from  monarchy  only  in  name.  In  Athens, 
too,  adventitioiiB  Bonrces  of  distinction  were  admitted,  as  well 
as  in  other  ocnutitatioiiB ;  and  we  are  even  assured  by  Xeno- 

•  [Hw>  *       .  (if  mm  remarkable  Customs.] 
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phon,  that  those  in  general  were  cliosen  to  conimand 
could  expend  most  in  banquets  and  pageantry.  Nor  is  this  oil ; 
the  freemen  at  Athens  bore  but  a  email  proportion  to  the 
slavL'H,  and  these  surely  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  lliu 
community.  In  tliis  boaeteJ  constitution,  therefure,  a  ^reat 
majority  of  the  people  not  only  had  no  share  in  the  legislature, 
but  were  deprived  of  their  rights  as  men.  And,  consequently, 
however  jealous  the  free  citizens  might  bo  of  their  own  right^ 
their  independent  spirit  did  not  arise  from  the  avowed  print  ' 
pie  of  a  democracy,  a  regard  to  justice,  and  a  sense  of  thi 
eqtiality  o/ rigUs  vihich  republican  wrilers  profess  to  consider' 
as  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind. 

The  names  of  theother  simple  forms  of  govemmeut,  when  ap- 
plied to  particular  constitutions,  are  used  with  the  same  latitude. 


Lly, 


There  is  another  circumstance  which  deserves  our  particular 
attention  in  studying  this  branch  of  politics.     The  nature  and 
spirit  of  a  government,  as  it  is  actually  exercised  at  a  particular 
period,  cannot  always  be  collected  (perhaps  it  can  atldom  be 
collected)  I'rom  an  examination  of  written  laws,  or  of  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  ti  constitution.     These  may  continue  the  same 
for  a  long  period  of  ages,  while  the  government  may  be  modified 
in  its  exercise,  to  a  great  extent,  by  gradual  and  indescribable 
alterations  in  the  ideas,  manners,  and  chaiactcr  of  the  people. 
The  truth  is,  that  besides  the  eslabliBhed  laws  of  a  country,  the   ■ 
political  state  of  the  people  is  affected  by  an  iufinit«  variety  I 
of  circumstances,  of  whicli  no  words  can  convey  a  conceptioi^  I 
and  which  must  he  collected  from  actual  and  personal  observa- 
tion.    Even  in  this  way,  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  them.     On  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  a  pei'son  who  haa 
received  his  education  in  one  country,  to  enter  into  all  the 
associations  which  influence  the  mind  of  a  subject  of  a  differeat  I 
government,  or  to  ascertain,  especially  on  political  subjects,  aB  J 
tlie  combinations  of  ideas  he  annexes  to  his  n'ords.     One  Bl 
ing  proof  of  this  is  the  irajjerfect  and  erroneous  notions  whic 
the  ablest  and  best  instructed  French  writers  have  formed  of  fl| 
constitulion  of  England.     Some  of  the  articles  of  the  En<% 
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pedie  upon  this  subject,  contain  mistakes  which  most  appear 
ludicrous  to  the  most  imperfectly  informed  inhabitants  of  this 
country,^  These  mistakes  have  undoubtedly  arisen,  in  part, 
from  the  theoretical  views  of  the  constitution  which  have  been 
given  by  some  of  our  own  writers,  and  which  by  no  means 
apply  to  the  government  as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  and 
partly  from  the  different  views  which  a  Frenchman  and  an 
Englishman  annex  to  the  corresponding  words  in  their  languages. 
Thus,  a  person  who  conceives  that  the  English  word  commoner 
is  synonymous  with  the  French  word  roturter^  must  necessarily 
have  a  very  false  notion  of  the  constituent  members  of  our 
House  of  Commons.  A  similar  mistake  is  committed  by  those 
writers  who  imagine  that  the  French  and  the  English  annex 
the  same  idea  to  the  word  gentleman.  In  the  former  country, 
it  was  a  maxim,  that  every  French  Gentleman  was  a  Nobleman, 
but  that  every  French  Nobleman  was  not  a  Gend^nan.^  A 
person  to  whom  nobility  was  granted  by  the  sovereign,  or  who 
was  appointed  to  a  charge  conferring  nobility,  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  which  was  suspended  till  it  vested  in  his  second  de- 
scendant, was  noble ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  son  was  a  gentle 
man :  the  grandson  was  the  first  gentleman  of  the  family.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  as  no  gentleman  is  a  nobleman 
unless  he  is  a  peer  of  Parliament,  the  word  nobility  expresses 
an  order  in  the  state  specifically  and  highly  elevated,  both  by 
law  and  by  public  opinion,  above  the  order  of  gentry.    Various 


^  The  following  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  EneyeUjpedie  J£^thodit[uef 
Cammeree,  Tom.  III.  Art  Noblesse : — 
*'  £n  Angleterre  la  loi  des  successions  at- 
tribue  aux  ain^s  dans  les  families  nobles 
les  biens  immeubles  k  I'exclusion  des 
cadets  qui  n*j  ont  aucune  part.  Cos 
cadets  sans  bien  cberchent  k  rcparer 
leurs  pertes  dans  Pexercice  du  n^goce, 
«t  c'est  ponr  enx  nn  moyen  presque  tilr 
de  s'enrichir.  Derenoa  riches,  ik 
qnittent  la  profiMaion,  on  meme  sans  la 
quitter,  lean  wfioii  mntient  dans  tooa 
im  droili  dt  kabUaHt  dt  lev  iupSXk ; 

Kifeftl 


si  leur  naissance  et  la  possession  d'une 
terre  pairie  le  leur  permettent.  II 
fiuit  ncanmoins  remarquer,  que  quelque 
fidre  que  soit  la  noblesse  Angloise, 
lorsque  les  nobles  entrent  en  apprentia- 
sage,  qui  selon  le  r6glement  doit  etre 
de  septs  ans  cntiers,  jamais  ils  ne  se 
couvrcnt  dcvant  leur  Metres,  leur  par- 
lant  et  tra^aillant  tete  nue,  quoique 
aouyent  le  maitro  soit  roturier,  et  de 
race  marchande,  et  que  les  apprentis 
ioient  de  la  premit^re  noblesse.*' 

•  [And — that  "  the  King  can  create 
A  Noblemanj  but  is  imablc  to  make  a 
Oenileman;''  i.e.,  a  man  offamilff.] 
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other  illuBtrations  of  ttie  same  thing  might  easily  be  offered' 
hut  the  iiiatancee  we  bare  already  produced  are  fiuffident 
fihew  the  extreme  difficulty  of  studying  the  jKilitical  history  oT 
niankiiid,  and  of  drawing  infereuces,  with  juatnees,  from  the 
supposed  experience  of  one  country  for  regulating  the  conduct 
of  another.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  before  I 
conclude  this  liead,  that  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  do 
not  apply  to  the  constitutions  of  the  ancient  states,  with  neaHy 
the  same  force  with  whicli  they  apply  to  the  great  monarchies 
of  modem  Europe,  which  are  incomparably  more  complicated 
in  their  actual  etructure,  in  consequence  of  that  infinite  diver-; 
sity  of  ranks  which  has  taken  rise  from  the  feudal  ideas  am 
institutions, 

From  what  has  been  now  stud,  it  sufficiently  appears,  that 
where  the  speculative  plan  of  a  government,  as  expressed  in  its 
taws,  approaches  to  the  definition  of  one  of  the  simple  forms, 
there  may,  in  iiict,  be  a  mixture  in  the  exercise  of  the  govem- 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas,  manners,  and  character  of  the 
people.  What  political  writers,  indeed,  commonly  call  Mixed 
OovemnientB,  are  constitutions  which  professedly  gharc^  1^ 
their  fundamental  principles,  the  supreme  or  legislative  power 
among  diS'ercnt  orders  of  the  community ;  such,  for  example^ 
as  the  constitutions  of  those  petty  states  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  which  divide  this  power  between  the  collective  body  of 
the  people  and  a  privileged  order  ;  and  the  constitution  of  our 
own  country,  so  strikingly  distinguisheil  from  all  others,  by  the 
systematic  rigour  with  which  it  requires,  in  every  legal  enact- 
ment, the  co-operation  of  all  its  three  branches.  Without^ 
however,  attending  to  the  various  incideotal  ciromnstaaces 
which  may  contribute  to  modify  or  restrain  the  administration 
of  the  government,  we  shall  have  a  very  imperfect  and  erroneous 
notion  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  no  better  illuetratioQ  caa  be 
mentioned  than  the  contrast  presented  hy  what  are  called  j. 
Monarchies  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  those  despotical  e 
hlishmentd  whicli  have  been  already  under  our  review.     In 
former,  although  the  same  language  be  frequently  applied 
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ihemj  and  to  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  is,  in  truth,  very  effectually  counteracted  and 
restrained  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, — by  the  independent 
spirit  which  is  kept  alive  in  Europe  by  the  free  states  it  con- 
tains, and  which,  by  means  of  the  press,  extends  its  influence 
even  to  the  subjects  of  absolute  governments,  and,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  by  that  regular  subordination  of  ranks  which  took 
its  rise  from  the  feudal  institutions.  It  is  this  particular 
species  of  government,  unknown  to  the  politicians  of  antiquity, 
that  Montesquieu  has  in  his  eye,  when  he  speaks  of  monarchy 
as  distinguished  from  despotism.  ^'  A  monarchical  government 
supposes,"  says  he,  ^'  pre-eminences,  ranks,  and  an  hereditary 
nobility."* 

The  origin  of  that  particular  species  of  hereditary  nobility 
which  exists  in  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  was  formerly 
explained.  In  its  first  form,  undoubtedly,  it  was  an  institution 
oppressive  and  vexatious  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  a 
variety  of  circumstances  have,  in  the  process  of  society,  ren- 
dered it  the  mean  of  tempering  the  rigour  of  Monarchical 
government,  and  of  diffusing  refinement  and  civilisation  among 
the  inferior  orders.  The  different  ranks,  too,  in  the  state,  have 
(more  particularly  in  those  countries  where  commerce  is  pro- 
tected and  honoured)  been  gradually  blended  together;  and 
those  distinctions  which  were  formerly  so  wide  and  revolting, 
have  been  so  softened,  that  it  is  often  difiicult  to  say  where  one 
rank  ends  and  another  begins.  Other  scales  of  estimation,  also, 
beside  birth,  come  in  for  their  share  in  determining  a  man's 
rank  : — tveaUh  (for  example)  or  official  dignity ^  not  to  mention 
talents  and  virtue  ;  and  all  these  circumstances  are  combined 
together  in  adjusting  the  relative  pretensions  of  individuals. 
Hence,  in  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  gradations  of  rank,  from  the  lowest  order  of  the 
community  to  the  sovereign ;  the  whole  fabric  of  society  bearing 
a  resemblance  (according  to  the  happy  allusion  of  Sir  William 
Temple)  to  a  pyramid^  of  which  the  undbtinguished  multitude 
forms  the  baaia^  and  the  prince  the  apex. 

*  [E^rit,  &c.,  Liv.  III.  chap,  vii] 
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In  Bucli  a  state  of  society,  aa  individual  is  ti-ained  from  his 
iuiancy  to  acknowledge  the  indimace  of  adventitious  distinc- 
tiona, — to  consider  every  man  as  entitled  to  the  rank  which  h© 
inherits,  or  which  ia  connected  with  bis  oflBcial  aituation, — to 
maintain  with  firmness  that  which  belongs  to  himself,  and  to 
look  forward  to  an  advancement  of  it,  as  the  great  and  ultimate 
object  of  his  ambition.  TMa  regard  to  adventitious  circum- 
stances  as  the  principal  ground  of  distinction,  is,  I  apprebead, 
what  Montesquieu  means  by  the  word  honour,  when  be  st 
that  it  is  tite  principle  of  a  monarchy.  "  It  is  the  nature 
honour,"  says  he,  "  to  aspire  to  preferments  and  distinguifihiD^ 
titles."*  It  ia  evident  that  by  the  word  virtue,  when  applied 
to  express  the  principle  of  a  democracy,  he  means  the  love  of 
equality,  or  a  disposition  to  class  men  according  to  their  per- 
sonal qualities ;  and,  as  he  always  contrasts  the  principles  of 
Democracy  and  Monarchy,  it  would  seem  that  be  apprehended 
that  the  latter  form  of  government  is  chiefly  supported  by  a 
r^ard  to  those  distinctions  which  birth  and  fortune,  and  official 
dignities,  create.  In  what  manner  tbb  principle  iiitiuences  the 
conduct  in  a  monarch}/,  and  how  it  contributes  to  distinguiah 
it  from  a  despotism,  he  has  explained  in  Book  III,  cbaptera 
vii.  viii.' 

It  was  in  consequence  of  such  ideas  and  sentiments,  arising 
from  a  regular  subordination  of  ranks,  aided  hy  established 
opinions  and  customs,  and  by  the  fire  which  the  people  all  over 
Europe  had  caught  from  the  free  states  in  their  neighbourhood, 
that  the  power  of  the  sovereign  in  France  waa  limited  under 
the  monarchical  government.  In  the  language  of  the  French 
law,  he  was  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  accountable  to  Uim 
alone  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority ;  nor  was  there  any  con- 
stitiitional  check  on  his  authority  of  much  importance,  for  tbo 
registering  of  his  Edicts,  in  order  to  give  them  the  force  of  law^ 
had  become,  in  a  great  measure,  matter  of  form,  and  waa  but 
a  poor  relic  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  States,  by  which,  ia 
former  times,  the  regal  sutliority  was  bo  effectually  restrtUDed., 
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The  great  cheok,  in  fact,  upon  government  in  that  country, 
arose  from  established  opinions  and  customs,  and  from  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  people. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that 
Montesquieu  was  led  by  an  excusabU  partiality,  perhaps,  in 
favour  of  the  government  under  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  probably  in  some  degree  also  by  prudential  considerations, 
to  insist  too  much  on  the  distinction  between  Monarchy  and 
Despotism.  If,  indeed,  by  monarchy  he  had  meant  such  a 
government  as  the  English,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  king 
is  subjected  to  constitutional  checks,  the  distinction  would  have 
been  as  complete  and  as  essential  as  between  any  two  forms  of 
government  whatever.  But  the  monarchy  which  he  describes 
is  restrained  and  moderated  only  by  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  established ;  in  other 
words,  a  government  which — although,  in  its  ordinary  exercise, 
it  may,  from  prudential  considerations,  respect  the  claims  and 
the  happiness  of  such  orders  of  its  subjects  as  can  combine 
together  in  opposition  to  its  oppressions — acknowledges  no  l^al 
or  constitutional  restraints,  and  wherever  it  can  safely  exert 
its  authority,  exhibits  all  the  spirit  of  despotism.  In  reading 
this  part  of  his  writings,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  to 
praise  or  to  blame :  for  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
variety  of  motives  in  his  reflections ;  sometimes  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  justify  that  political  order  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  sometimes  by  a  wish  to  strengthen  those  opinions 
and  prejudices,  which,  however  ineffectual  to  accomplish  uni- 
formly the  purposes  of  a  good  government,  had  yet  been  found 
by  experience  to  be,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  material  advantage 
to  the  public ;  and  sometimes  (one  would  imagine  from  the 
ironical,  though  apparently  dispassionate,  account  he  gives  of 
the  effects  of  the  actual  establishment)  by  a  secret  design  to 
suggest  indirectly  to  Ub  oountiymen  the  superior  excellence  of 
a  monarchy  subjected,  like'fluit  of  .Enn^and,  to  constitutional 
limitationcL    While  irt  n  ^  ambiguous  and 

enigmatical  style  in  lAkk  asionally  ex- 

presses himielf,  *  Uect,  that  at 
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the  period  when  he  wrote,  it  was  aeccBsary  for  an  author  who 
was  really  anxious  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  to  draw  occa- 
dunally  a  slight  veil  over  the  truth ;  or  at  least,  to  content 
himself  with  staling  premises  to  his  readers,  leaving  it  to 
themselves  to  draw  the  inferences.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances, paiily  because  they  appear  to  me  to  fui  uisb  a  key  to 
many  apparent  incoiisistencieB  in  the  Spti-it  of  Laws,  and  partly 
from  a  desire  of  vindicating  the  character  of  Moutewjuieu 
against  the  censures  which  it  has  incurred  from  some  authors 
in  our  own  country,  who,  enjoying  the  uurestrained  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  supported  in  their  sentimeuts  by  public  opiuioo, 
do  not  make  proper  allowances  for  tlieir  predecessors  in  the 
same  line  of  study,  who  did  not  possess  the  same  advantages. 

The  following  quotations  will  serve,  at  once,  to  explain  my 
meaning  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  to  shew  that  they  are 
not  without  foundation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  before  we  proceed,  that  aa 
Turkey  ia  MontcKquieu's  model  of  Despotism,  so  France  is  the 
country  which  he  has  in  his  eye  when  he  speaks  of  the  spirit  of 
Monarchy. 

"  In  a  monarchical  government,  ini«rmediate  bodies  of  men 
between  the  king  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  luxmy,  the  venality  of  offices,  the 
multiplicity  of  laws,  ap[)ear  to  be  iodisj  ten  sable."* 

"  The  state  exists  independently  of  the  love  of  one's  country, 
of  the  desire  of  true  glory,  of  self-denial,  and  of  a  disinterested 
Bpirit.  The  laws  supply  the  place  of  all  these  virtues. "f  He 
adds,  "  that  idleness,  meanness,  an  aversion  for  the  truth, 
flattery,  treason,  perfidy,  a  contempt  of  the  duties  which  be- 
long to  the  citizen,  a  dread  of  the  virtues  of  the  prince,  aa 
interested  satisfaction  in  lus  weaknesses,  a  delight  iu  turniug 
virtue  into  ridicule,  form  the  character  of  the  greater  number 
of  courtiers.  Now,"  eaya  he,  "  it  is  difficult  to  sujipose  that 
the  majority  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state  should  be  dis- 
honest, and  their  inferiors  men  of  virtue.  And  indeed,  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  insinuates  in  his  PoUikal  TeaiametU,  that  if 
•  [  I'J'pril,  Bic,  l.iv.  11 1,  clmp.  i»,]  t  llliiil.  .-Imp.  v 
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among  the  people  an  individual  should  be  found  who  is  so  uu- 
fortunate  as  to  be  honest,  the  prince  should  be  cautious  how  he 
avails  himself  of  his  services ;  so  true  it  is,  that  virtue  is  not  the 
principle  of  this  species  of  government."* 
.  MonteBquieu  farther  remarks^  that  ^^  in  place  of  virtue, 
monarch^  has  for  its  principle  honour^  or  in  other  words,  the 
prejudices  arising  from  the  education  and  the  condition  of 
each  individual.  .  .  .  Thus,"  says  he,  "  in  a  well-regulated 
monarchy,  you  will  everywhere  meet  with  men  who  approach 
to  the  character  of  good  citizens:  but  good  men  will  occur 
very  rarely ;  for  to  be  good  one  must  have  the  disposition  to 
be  so."t  He  adds,  that  "  philosophically  speaking,  it  is  a 
false  honour  which  conducts  all  the  parts  of  which  the  state  is 
composed."!  In  another  part  of  this  work,  he  points  out  the 
education  which  is  fitted  for  a  monarchy.  He  observes,  that 
"  the  virtues  which  there  appear,  always  result  more  from  a 
sense  of  what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  than  of  what  we  owe  to 
others ;  that  the  actions  of  men  are  less  valued  for  their  recti- 
tude than  for  their  splendour ;  that  honour  is  either  the  judge 
who  renders  them  lawful,  or  the  sophist  who  pleads  their  apo- 
logy ;  that  it  sanctions  gallantry,  intrigue,  flattery ;  that  it 
admits  of  a  certain  species  of  openness,  but  despises  that  of  the 
people  which  is  founded  on  truth  and  simplicity : — and  above 
all,  that  it  exalts  that  politeness  which  originates  from  pride  and 
the  love  of  distinction.  ...  To  communicate  all  these  qualities, 
is  the  great  object  of  education  in  forming  the  man  of  honour^ 
(pour  faire  ce  qu'on  appele  ThonnSte  homme,)  who  has  all  the 
virtues  which  are  necessary  imder  this  form  of  government.''§ 

In  the  last  place,  Montesquieu  remarks,  that  ^^  monarchies 
encourage,  in  the  other  sex,  a  licentiousness  of  morals."  || 

For  supporting  that  honour  which  is  the  principle  of  tliis 
government,  be  reconmiends  the  preservation  of  all  those  here- 
ditary privileges  which  have  arisen  from  the  Feudal  system. 
He  does  not  even  leave  the  people  the  right  of  granting  their 
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consent  to  the  taxes  Hmj  are  to  pny  ;  he  only  recommends  to 
those  who  are  id  authority,  "  not  to  make  their  burdens 
heavier  than  what  is  necessary."* 

la  these  passages,  as  well  as  in  various  others,  there  is  an- 
(}ue8tionably  a  mixture  of  delicate  satire,  which  has  been  oftea 
overlooked  by  Montesquieu's  commentators.  He  seems  indeed 
to  have  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  husty  perusal  of  his 
political  speculations.  "  I  entreat,"  says  he  iu  his  Prc/iace, 
"  one  favour  of  my  readers,  which  I  fear  will  not  be  granted 
me ; — that  they  may  not  judge  by  a  few  hours'  reading  of  the 
labour  of  twenty  years,"  Voltaire,  too,  although  he  has  on 
various  occasions  expressed  himself  sarcastically  with  res]>ect 
to  this  great  man,  particularly  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
bis  facts  and  quotations,  has,  in  oue  insUuce,  remarked  in 
strong  and  beautiful  terms  that  depth  of  reflection  which  he 
often  conceals  from  common  observers  by  a  style  cpigrammatie 
and  oracular,  and  adorned  with  the  delicate  lights  and  graces 
which  so  frequently  accompany  superficial  attainments : — "  That 
masculine  and  rapid  genius,  which  dived  to  the  bottom  of  every 
subject,  while  it  seemed  ooly  to  glance  upon  the  surface."^ 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, considered  as  a  model  of  Democracy,  and  of  the  French 
Government  as  a  model  of  Monarchy,  it  appears  how  difficult 
it  is  to  judge  of  the  political  state  of  a  nation  from  an  exami- 
nation of  their  written  lawa ;  and  that  a  constitution  a]>iiroach- 
ing  in  theory  to  one  of  the  simple  forms  may,  in  fact,  be  a 
mixed  constitution  in  its  exercise.  We  now  proceed  to  mako 
some  remarks  on  governments,  wluch  are  p^-ofessedly  mixed^ 
and  which,  by  tlie  plan  of  their  constitution,  admit  different 
orders  of  the  community  to  a  share  in  the  legislative  authority. 

That  those  governments  which  approach  nearly  to  the  simple 
forms,  are  all  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  that  tlie  busi- 
ness of  political  wisdom  lies  in  pro[)erly  combining  tltem 
together,  was  remarked  bv  some  of  the  great  writers  of  ant" 
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quity.  On  this  subject  they  have  left  tiB  m&ny  valuable 
observations,  although  their  Utnited  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  mankind  necessarily  rendered  their  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  many  respects,  partial  and  erroneous.  The  hbtory  of 
modem  Europe  has  fumbhed  us  with  many  important  experi- 
ments and  facts  unknown  to  them,  and  has  pointed  out  to  us 
clearly  a  variety  of  their  mistakes.  But  still  our  stock  of 
facts  is  small  when  compared  with  the  boundless  field  of  spe- 
culation which  the  theory  of  government  presents  to  the  mind ; 
and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  maxims 
which  are  now  current  among  our  most  enlightened  politicians, 
will  be  treated  with  ridicule  by  our  wiser  posterity.  Nor  ia  it 
going  too  far  to  say  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  the  world  is  too 
young  as  yet  to  entitle  us  to  form  political  predictions  with 
confidence  from  the  history  of  past  ages."* 

"  It  is  customary  among  writers  to  establish  three  sorts  of 
government,"  says  Polybius,  "  Kingly  governments,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy ;  upon  wliich  one  may  very  properly  ask  them, 
whether  they  mean  to  state  thete  as  the  only  forms  of  govern- 
ment, or  as  the  beet ;  for  in  both  cases  they  seem  to  be  in  an 
error,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  best  form  of  government  is 
that  which  is  compounded  of  all  three.  This,"  says  he,  "  is 
founded  not  only  on  reason,  but  in  experience ;  Lycurgas 
having  set  the  example  of  this  form  of  government  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lacedemonian  Commonwealth." 

"  This  legislator  then,"  Polybius  continues,  "  having  con- 
sidered with  himself,  that,  according  to  the  necessary  and  esta- 
blished course  of  all  things,  the  several  accidents  and  changes 
that  have  now  been  mentioned  were  inevitable,  formed  this 
conclusion ;  that  every  simple  and  sinf^le  kind  of  government 
was  insecure,  on  occonnt  o£  its  proneneus  to  degenerate  into 
that  more  vidoua  kbd,  which  was  most  nearly  allied  to  it  by 
nature.  For  as  nut  is  the  inbred  buie  of  iron,  and  worms  of 
wood  ;  and  as  these  substances,  even  though  tliey  should  escape 
all  external  violence,  at  Ifist  fall  a  prey  to  the  evils  that  are,  as 
)ngenital  with  themj  io  IJjg  jsama  manner  likewise, 
•  [Ena^t,  Vol  I.— £8ES7,  ly  0UHfl||fl^^B|^HHri|ftKDmiHnor;.]  , 
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every  single  kind  of  government  breeds  within  itself  eorae  cer- 
t«in  kind  of  vice,  which  is  attached  by  nature  to  its  very  form, 
and  which  soon  causes  its  destruction.  Thus  Royalty  degeoe- 
ratea  into  tyranny  ;  Aristocracy  into  oligarchy ;  and  Democracy 
into  savage  violence.  Nor  is  it  possible,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  but  that,  in  the  course  of  Lime,  these  conversions  inast 
be  thus  produced.  Lycurgus,  therefore,  foreseeing  this  neces- 
sity, instead  of  adopting  any  one  of  the  single  forms  of  govern- 
ment, collected  what  was  excellent  in  them  all,  antl  eo  joined 
together  the  principles  that  were  peculiar  to  each  several  form, 
that  no  one  of  them  might  be  extended  beyond  proper  bounds, 
and  slide  into  the  evil  to  which  it  was  inclined  by  natiu^  But 
that  each  separate  power,  being  still  counteracted  by  the  rest, 
might  be  retained  in  due  position,  and  the  whole  government 
be  preserved  in  equal  balance,  as  a  vessel  when  impelled  to 
either  eide  by  the  wind,  is  kept  steady  by  a  contrary  force. 
Thus,  the  dread  of  the  people,  to  whom  a  certain  share  was 
allotted  in  the  government,  restrained  the  excesses  and  the 
alnieo  of  royalty.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  were  retaiued 
in  a  due  submission  to  the  kings,  by  their  apprehensioa  of  the 
power  of  the  senate.  For  the  members  of  the  senate  being  all 
selected  from  the  best  among  the  citizens,  were  always  ready  to 
support  the  cause  of  justice  ;  and  by  throwing  their  own  weiglit 
into  the  scale  when  either  was  in  danger  of  being  opjireneed  by 
the  other,  to  give  such  strength  to  the  weakest  j»arty  as  the 
constitution  of  the  state  required.  By  these  means  the  Lace- 
demonians preserved  their  liberty  entire  for  a  much  longer  itme 
than  other  people."' 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  "  all  the  three  forms  were 
blended  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  in  such  a  manner  aa  lo 
render  it  impossible  even  for  a  Boman  citizen  to  assert  posi- 
tively whether  the  Government  was  on  the  whole  Aristocratical, 
Democratical,  or  Monarchical ;  for  when  wo  attend  to  the 
jKiwer  ol'  the  consuls,  the  government  plainly  appears  to  ap 
prnitch  to  a  monarchical  description ;  when  we  attend  to  the 
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senate,  it  seems  to  be  an  Aristocracy ;  and  when  to  the  people, 
a  Democracy." 

This  observation  of  Polybius  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
Roman  Government,  at  the  time  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  it,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  reflect  peculiar 
honour  on  his  penetration,  and  that  on  account  of  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  Grotius  to  criticise  it.  "  But  neither," 
says  Grotius,  "  in  this  instance,  do  I  follow  the  authority  of  Poly- 
bius, who  refers  the  Roman  Commonwealth  to  the  class  of  mixed 
governments ;  for  at  the  time  of  which  Polybius  speaks,  it  was 
purely  a  popular  government,  if,  abstracting  from  its  actual  admi- 
nistration, we  attend  to  the  constitutional  claims  of  the  people."  ^ 

Among  the  numerous  commentators  of  Grotius,  there  is  one 
who  has  very  modestly  suggested  the  true  answer  to  this 
objection. 

^'  Auctor  inter  eos  qui  circa  format  imperii  falluntur,  etiam 
Polybium  refert,  qui  Rempublicam  Romanam  suis  temporibus 
mixtam  fuisse  dicent.  At  bene  notandum,  Polybium  non 
loqui  de  mixtura  status,  sed  administrationis ;  forma  enim 
reipublicee  erat  mere  popularis,  sed  administratio  divisa  fiiit 
inter  Consules,  Senatum  et  Populum."*  It  is  here  very  justly 
observed,  that  Polybius  is  not,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  speaking 
of  the  theory  of  the  Roman  Constitution,  (about  which  there 
could  be  no  diversity  of  opinion,)  but  of  what  common  observers 
(as  I  formerly  remarked  [supra^  p.  404,])  are  so  apt  to  overlook, 
— the  a<itual  state  of  that  constitution,  modified  as  it  was  by  time, 
and  chance,  and  experience.  That  he  was  perfectly  aware,  too, 
of  this  distinction  himself,  appears  from  the  following  passage, 
(immediately  following  that  already  quoted  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  Sparta,)  in  which,  with  admirable  sagacity,  he 

*  "  Sed  nee  Polybii  hie  utor  auctoritate,  Rcribcntium  sententiis  dictum  volo,  qui 

^ui  ad  mixtum  genua  reipuLIiciB  refert  magis  extemam  speciem  et  quotidianam 

Romanam  rempublicam,  qvuv  illo  tern-  administrationem  quamjus  ijisum  sum- 

pore,  si  non  actiones   ipsas,   ucd   jus  mi  imperii  spectnre,  congruens  ducunt 

agendi  reB^icimuH,  mere  fuit  popularis :  euo  instituto." — [J)e  Jure  Betli^  &c.,] 

Nam  et  senatua  auctoritatis,  quam  ad  Lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  [§  19.] 
optimatmn  regimen  refert,  et  consulum, 

quos  quasi  reges  fmsse  vult,   subdita  *  [See  the  Commontar}'  of  Ilenry  dc 

erat  pnpolo.    Idmn  do  aUomm  politic*  Coccei',  on  Lib.  J.  c.  iii.  §  19.] 
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contrasts  the  Roman  Government,  wlitcli  was  the  gradual] 
result  of  circurastaiiceB  and  emergencies,  with  that  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  which  he  considered  (whether  justly  or  not  is 
a  different  qnestion)  as  planned  by  the  foresight  and  sagacity 
of  Lyciirgus.  "  And  thus  it  was  that  Lycurgus,  having  been 
taught  by  reason  to  foresee  a  certain  train  of  causes  and  eveat«^, 
was  able  to  give  a  lasting  strength  to  his  establishmeDtk  Ths 
Romanfl,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  arrived,  iodeed,  aft 
the  same  perfection  in  the  constitution  of  their  stAte,  were  not 
led  to  it  by  foresight  or  by  reason.  But,  during  the  coaree  of 
many  contests  and  disorders,  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
having  been  careful  always  to  adopt,  upon  every  change,  each 
improvements  as  the  occasion  itself  suggested  to  them,  they  at 
laat  obtained  the  same  end  likewise,  as  that  which  Lycurgus 
had  proposed,  and  completed  the  most  beautiful  frame  <rf-. 
govemuieiit  of  all  that  are  in  our  times  known."^ 

In  the  writings  of  Cicero,  varions  passages  occur  to  the 
purpose  with  that  which  I  have  now  quoted  from  Polybius, 
"  Statuo,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  fragments,^  "  esse  optime  con- 
stitutam  rempnblicam  quo  ex  trihus  generibus  illis,  JiegdU, 
Optimo,  et  I'opulari,  est  modice  confusa."  And  in  another  pas- 
sage he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  observation  by  com- 
paring the  political  order  which  results  from  such  a  combination 
of  powers,  to  the  harmony  resulting  from  the  dift'erent  parts  in 
a  musical  concert.  "  Ut  in  fidibus  ac  tibiis,  atque  cantu  ipso 
ac  vocibus,  eoncentuB  eni  quidam  tenendus  ex  distinctis  eonts, 
quern  immutatum  ac  discrepantem  aures  eruditie  ferre  turn 
;>ossunt,  isque  concentus  ex  diseimi  Him  arum  vocum  moderations 
concors  tamcn  efficitur  et  congruena  :  eic  ex  summis  et  laGmis 
et  mediis  interjectis  ordinibus,  nt  sonis,  moderata  ratione 
civitas  consensu  dissimillimoruni  concinit ;  et  qiiro  harmonia 
a  musicis dicitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  in  civitate  concordifl 
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'  "  On  a   iDJiulemeat    accne!    lee  I.jciirgDe  en  avoll  fiul  U  tnwc 

BDciaDB  de  n'avoir  pu  en  I'idee  iriini>  vernrnacut  dn  Ijicedoiafiio." — So*  Sm^-  ■ 

monnn'Iiie  temporSo,  tliflemi,  Voyagt»  d'AnadtartU. 

"  Aristotln  eu  n  posi'  I'stiiiilibre  sur 
la   di'itinctiDii  del    truii  pnuvairR,   et  *  De  Republica.  [Lih.  ll.\ 
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mum  atque  optimum,  omni  in  republica,  vinculum  incolumi- 
tatis  ;  qu8B  sine  justitia  nuUo  pacto  esse  potest"* 

To  these  quotations  I  shall  only  add  the  well-known  passage 
in  Tacitus,  in  which,  though  he  expresses  his  doubts  concerning 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  theory  to  practice,  he  admits 
the  advantages  which  a  mixed  government,  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  three  simple  forms,  appears  to  possess  in  spe- 
culation. "  Cunctas  nationes  et  urbes,  populus,  aut  primores, 
aut  singuli  regunt.  Delecta  ex  his  et  consociata  reipublicaa 
forma,  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire;  vel,  si  evenit,  baud 
diuturna  esse  potest."^ 

These  passages  may  at  first  view  appear  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary, when  we  consider  that  the  English  Constitution  affords 
the  first  instance  in  the  Iiistory  of  mankind  in  which  the  theory 
delineated  by  the  ancient  philosophers  has  been  realized  with 
success.  But  the  truth  is,  that  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  find  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  as  is  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  such  a  government,  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  it,  supposing  it  to  exist,  are  abundantly  obviouH. 
Indeed,  the  general  idea  of  it  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  the  common  course  of  human  afiairs. 

I  before  took  notice  [mpi-a^  p.  402]  of  that  natural  aristo- 
cracy which  we  find  in  every  community,  arising  from  the 
original  difierences  among  men,  in  respect  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  That  these  were  intended  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  civil  government,  no  man  can  doubt  who  does  not  reject 
altogether  the  inferences  which  are  drawn  from  the  appearances 
of  design  in  the  human  constitution. 

As  the  possession  of  power,  however,  is  to  the  best  of  men 
a  source  of  corruption,  the  general  utility  requires  that  some 
checks  should  be  imposed  on  the  pretensioDB  of  th6  ariatocraqr ; 
and  the  only  effectual  checks  may  be  easily  peroeived  to  be^  • 
popular  aasemUy^  on  the  one  hand,  to  8ecaz8  the  enactment  of 
equal  laws,  and  a  single  magiriraiej  on  the  otiMT, 
the  sole  executive  power,  to  prevent  the  oompetitioBi 
ships  among  the  order  of  nobility. 

•  [Ibid.]  1  AnwtAm,  lA.  IT.  [m^ 
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The  fact  which  I  have  now  stated  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  natural  Aristocracy  ia  every  comniunity,  as  well  sa 
the  advantages  to  lie  derived  from  it,  if  properly  restrained  and 
regulated,  and  the  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  oo  a 
contrary  supposition,  are  eloquently  described  in  the  following 
passage  from  Lord  Boliugbroke  : — "  It  seems  to  me,  that;,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  moral  syatfim  of  the  universe,  at  a  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made 
capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are  not  capable  of  attaining,)  it 
has  pleased  the  author  of  Nature  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  .'societies  of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on 
whom  He  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  a  larger  portion  of 
the  ethereal  spirit  than,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  providence, 
He  bestows  on  the  sous  of  men.  These  ara  they  who  pngroag 
almost  the  whole  reason  of  the  species ;  who  are  born  to  direct, 
to  guide,  and  to  preserve.  ...  If  they  retire  from  the  world, 
their  splendour  accomiianies  them,  and  enlightens  even  the  dark- 
ness of  their  retreat.  If  they  take  a  part  in  public  life,  the 
efifect  is  never  indifferent.  They  either  appear  the  instruments 
of  Divine  vengeance,  and  tlietr  course  through  the  world  Is 
marked  by  desolation  and  oppression,  by  poverty  and  servi- 
tude ;  or  they  are  the  guardian  angels  of  the  country  they 
inhabit,  studious  to  avert  the  most  distant  evil,  and  to  pro- 
cure peace  and  plenty,  and  the  greatest  of  human  bleasinge, — 
Liberty."* 

Since,  then,  there  is  in  every  society  a  natural  aristocracy, 
arising  partly  from  original  inequalities  among  men,  aod 
partly  from  the  influence  of  birth  and  fortune,  in  what  manner 
shall  the  legislator  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  those  who 
compose  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  guard  against  the  dangios 
to  be  apprehended  from  their  uncontrolled  authority?  The 
answer  seems  obvious.  Form  that  order  of  men  who,  from 
their  situation  in  life,  are  most  likely  to  comprehend  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals  of  this  description,  into  a  senate  posaess- 
ing  no  share  of  the  executive  power,  and  control  their  legislative 

•  [U'ttr  OK  Iht  .^lii-il  0/ J^lriotum,  Worlt,  Vol.  IV.  pp   187, 190] 
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proceedings  by  the  executive  magistrate,  on  the  one  hand,  aud 
by  an  assembly  of  popular  representatives  on  the  other, 

"  The  people  without  the  senate,"  says  HaiTington,  "  would 
want  wisdom;  the  senate  without  the  people  would  want 
honesty."* 

In  stating  these  general  principles,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  insinuate,  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment universally  applicable  to  all  the  situations  of  mankind. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  or  more  evident 
than  this, — that  as  the  form  of  a  government  has  an  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  people,  so  there  is  a  certain  national 
character  necessary  to  support  the  government,  and  which, 
while  it  continues  the  same,  will  render  all  violent  innovations 
impracticable.  Even  where  a  Despotism  is  established,  the 
situation  of  the  people  can  be  improved  only  by  very  slow 
degrees ;  and  any  violent  attempt  to  alter  it  has,  in  general, 
produced  only  a  change  of  masters,  after  a  short  paroxysm  of 
bloodshed  and  anarchy. 

Neither  would  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  governments 
have,  in  general,  taken  their  rise  from  political  wisdom.  On 
the  contrary,  almost  every  one  of  which  we  have  any  account 
has  been  the  gradual  result  of  time  and  experience,  of  circum- 
stances and  emergencies.  This  we  may  affirm  to  have  been 
universally  the  case  with  those  which  have  taken  their  rise  in 
the  rude  periods  of  society ;  for  surely  no  person,  without 
extreme  credulity,  can  listen  to  the  accounts  in  ancient  his- 
torians, of  those  fabulous  legislators,  who,  by  the  force  of  elo- 
quence, or  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  assembled  together  a  set 
of  savages,  who  formerly  wandered  in  the  woods,  convinced 
them  of  the  utility  of  government,  and  persuaded  them  to 
submit  to  any  regulations  they  should  think  proper  to  prescribe. 
The  case  is  considerably  different  in  a  more  enlightened  age. 
A  statesman  may  avail  himself  of  the  power  he  possesses  in 
introducing  new  institutions  which,  in  process  of  time,  may 
produce  important  effects  on  the  character  of  a  nation ;  or  a 
IKople  who  have  been  trained  to  political  order  under  one  form 

*  [Oceana.] 
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of  government,  may,  after  a  violent  revolutioa,  chooBe  (like  Ui6 
American  States)  to  introduce  among  themselves  a  new  aet  of 
usages  and  institutions.  But  even  in  Buch  instancesj  there  are 
certain  limits  within  which  innovations  are  practicable.  They 
must  have  a  certain  degree  of  reference  to  the  character  and 
maonors  of  the  people,  otherwise  it  is  iinpoasihle  that  they 
should  permanently  luaintain  the  good  order  or  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  community. 

Of  the  necessity  of  accommodating  every  new  institution  to  J 
the  character  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  Bacon  has  taken  1 
notice  in  the  First  Book,  Be  Augvientis  Sciaitiarum,  in  which  | 
he  also  remarks  the  danger  which  literary  men  run  of  overlook- 
ing this  consideration,  from  the  familiar  acquaintance  they  , 
acquire  in  the  course  of  their  studies  with  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  better  ages.     He  says : — 

"  Solon  interrogatus,  an  optimas  civibus  suis  dedisset  Leges  P 
'Optimaa,'  inquit,  'es  iliis,  quas  ipsi  voluiBsent  accipere.'  Ita 
Plato,  videuB  corruptiores  suorum  civium  mores  quam  nt 
ipee  ferre  posset,  ab  omni  publico  muuere  abstinuit,  diceOB: 
'Sic  cum  Pntria  agendum  esse  ut  cimi  Parentibus;  hoc  est, 
suasu,  non  violentia,  obtestando,  uon  coutestando.'  Atqoe 
hoc  ipsum  cavet  ille,  qui  a  consiliis  Csesari :  '  Non,'  inquit, 
'  ad  Vetera  instituta  revocana,  qute  jampridem  corruptis  mori- 
bus  ludibrio  sunt.'  Cicero  etiam  hujus  crroria  orguit  Catooem 
secundum,  Attico  suo  scribeue  ;  '  Cato  optime  sentit,  sed  nocet 
interdum  Reipuhlicie ;  loquitur  enim,  tanquam  in  ICcpublica 
Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  fwce  Romuli.'  "* 

We  may  oi)serve,  farther,  as  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  general  political  rules,  which  are  to  apply  univer- 
sally to  maukiod,  that  the  institutions  which  it  is  expedient 
for  a  state  to  adopt,  are  often  determined  by  circumstanoeB 
external  to  itself;  by  the  relation,  for  example,  in  which  it 
otands  to  the  states  iu  its  neighbourhood. 

Tims  when  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  keeping  always  on  foot  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the 
kingdom  against  the  sudden  invasions  of  the  English,  oeto- 
•  i  Wvrks,  ^'..i.  via.  p.  23,  Moiiliigu's  caition.) 
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blished  the  first  standing  army  known  in  Europe,^  self-preser- 
vation made  it  necessary  for  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent 
to  follow  his  example ;  and  in  this  manner  a  change  which  essen- 
tially affected  their  internal  policy  was  recommended  to  them, 
or  rather  forced  upon  them,  by  the  measures  of  a  foreign  prince. 

The  extent  of  territory  too,  and  the  amount  of  population 
which  a  state  may  possess  with  advantage,  (in  either  of  which 
a  change  will  require  a  correspondent  change  in  the  political 
institutions,)  may  frequently  depend  on  circumstances  external 
to  itself  In  the  case  of  states  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  other,  a  certain  equality  is  necessary  to  procure  to  each 
that  degree  of  consideration  which  may  secure  its  independence. 
In  the  opinions  of  many  politicians,  the  happiest  situation,  and 
the  most  favourable  to  the  human  character,  in  which  man- 
kind have  ever  been  placed,  is  where  they  have  been  formed 
into  small  and  independent  Republics ;  but  in  modem  Europe, 
the  Republics  of  the  same  extent,  with  those  of  ancient  Greece, 
appear  so  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  extensive 
monarchies  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  they  resem- 
ble (to  borrow  an  allusion  of  Dr.  Ferguson's)  the  shrubs  in  a 
,wood  which  are  choked  by  the  trees  under  whose  shadow  they 
grow.*  The  disproportion  is  so  great  as  to  frustrate  the  ad- 
vantages with  which  they  would  otherwise  he  attended.  The 
same  author  remarks,  that  ^^  when  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  were 
united ;  when  the  great  fiefs  in  France  were  annexed  to  the 
Crown,  it  was  no  longer  expedient  for  the  nations  of  Great 
Britain  to  continue  di8Joined."t  Abstracting  entirely  from  their 
relative  interests,  or  the  comparative  advantages  which  they 
derived  from  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  alterations  in  the 
state  of  the  great  continental  powers  rendered  that  event 
equally  necessary  to  the  safety  of  both. 

These  miscellaneous  remarks  may,  I  hope,  be  of  some  use  as 
a  supplement  to  the  theoretical  views  of  government  given  by 
Montesquieu  and  his  commentators. 

*  AJX  1445b    Sm  BobirtMD,  VoL  L  •  [Eaay  on  CHvil  Society,  Part  I. 

p.  H  [DnUk  tdik  1770L    OkaHmV^      Sect  ix.  p.  100,  edit.  1793.] 
iWrfainir^f  VSU»  '-^  «M  flMii/ A.         t  [Ibid,  p,  99] 
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I  now  proceeil  to  make  a  few  observations  on   tbe  pecQiiar 
advantages  of  that  combinatioD  of  political  powers  which  UAxs   ' 
place  in  our  own  coHBtitntion.  I 

Before,  however,  I  enter  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  explain  the  idea  I  annex  to  the  word  ConattttUim, 
a  word  often  used  in  a  very  vague  and  inaccurate  tnanner,  and 
which  has  sometimes  been  defined  in  such  a  way  aa  to  conv^ 
a  false  notion  of  the  origin  of  our  government  Such  an 
explanation  is  the  more  necessary,  as  in  consequence  of  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  true  import  of  this  expression, 
some  foreign  politicians  have  been  led  to  assert,  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  constitution  at  all ;  inasmuch  aa  there  are  no 
fundamental  laws  of  superior  authority  to  the  Acts  of  the 
existing  legislature.  The  English  Government  (it  is  said)  has 
been  tlie  gradual  offspring  of  circumstances  and  evente,  and 
its  difFeient  parts  arose  at  different  times ; — some  of  them 
from  acts  of  the  legislature  prompted  by  emergencies,  and 
some  of  them  from  long  established  customs  or  usages,  of 
which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  the  origin,  so  that  no 
part  of  it  is  sanctioned  by  an  authority  paramount  to  that 
which  gives  force  to  every  other  law  by  which  we  are  goveroed. 
It  is  pretended,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  fundamental  or 
essential  principles  in  our  government,  which  fix  a  limit  to  the 
posaibihty  of  legislative  encroachment,  and  to  wliich  an  appeal 
could  be  made,  if  a  particular  law  should  appear  to  be  hoetile 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  But  surely  the  con- 
clusion in  this  argument  does  not  follow  from  the  premisec^ 
For  do  we  not  eveiy  day  speak  of  laws  being  ccmstitutioHol  or 
unconstitutional;  and  do  not  these  words  convey  to  men  €>f  I 
plain  understanding  a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  meai 
meaning  which  no  person  can  pretend  to  misapprehend,  who  is 
not  disiKJsed  to  cavil  about  expressions? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  what  wc  call  the  comiilution  diffeini  i 
from  our  other  laxvs,  not  in  its  vrigin,  but  in  the  importcmoa  q/*  I 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  and  in  the  systematical  connttEum  f 
of  its  differefttl  principles.  It  may,  I  think,  be  defined  to  bo  I 
that  form  of  government,  and  that  mode  of  admiuistratiDg  il^  J 
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which  is  agreeable  to  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  our 
established  laws  and  usages. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  apprehend  that  the 
constitution,  taken  as  a  whole^  ought  to  modify  every  new  in- 
stitution which  is  introduced,  so  that  it  may  accord  with  its 
general  spirit ;  although  every  part  of  this  constitution  taken 
separaidyy  arose  itself  from  no  higher  authority  than  the 
common  acts  of  our  present  legislature. 

To  illustrate  this  proposition  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  although  the  Constitution  was  the  gradual  result  of  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and  irregular, 
yet  that  the  very  mode  of  its  formation  necessarily  produced  a 
certain  consistence  and  analogy  in  its  different  parts,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  a  sort  of  systematical  appearance.  For  un- 
less every  new  institution  which  was  successively  introduced, 
had  possessed  a  certain  reference  or  affinity  to  the  laws  and 
usages  existing  befoi-e,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  perman- 
ent in  its  operation.  Wherever  a  Constitution  has  existed  for 
ages,  and  men  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof 
that  its  great  and  fundamental  principles  are  all  animated  by 
the  same  congenial  spirit  In  such  a  constitution,  when  any 
law  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rest  is  occasionally  introduced, 
it  soon  falls  into  desuetude  and  oblivion ;  while  those  which 
accord  in  their  general  character  and  tendency,  acquire  addi- 
tional stability  from  the  influence  of  time,  and  from  the  mutual 
support  which  they  lend  to  each  other.  Of  such  a  law  we  may 
say  with  propriety  that  it  is  unconstitutionaly  not  because  we 
dispute  the  authority  from  which  it  proceeds,  but  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  analogy  of  the  laws  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  obey. 

Something  similar  to  this  obtains  with  respect  to  languages. 
IheaSj  as  well  as  governments,  are  the  gradual  result  of  time 
and  experienoe,  and  not  of  philoBQphiod  qpecolation:  yet 
every  language,  in  pvooess  of  tUM^iaoanirai  »  grsat  degree  of 
systematical  beauty.    WlMb  i^]  mbimition 

crfTwordSy  is  introdoocdy  it.l  r  origin 

with  every  other  nxpt^mtm  t— the 
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desire  of  an  iDdividual  to  coratnuniaite  bis  own  thoughts  or  feel- 
inga  to  others.  But  tbia  consideration  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
juBtify  the  use  of  it.  Before  it  is  allowed  by  good  writers  or 
BpeakerB  to  incorporate  itself  with  those  words  which  have  the 
sanction  of  time  lu  their  favour,  it  must  he  shewn  that  it  ia  not 
disagreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  language,  otherwise 
it  is  soon  laid  aside  an  an  innovation,  revolting,  auomalous,  and 
niigramiimtical.  It  is  much  in  the  fiaioe  manner  that  we  oome 
to  apply  the  epithet  unconalitulional  to  a  law. 

The  zeal,  therefore,  which  genuine  patriots  have  always  shewn 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  from  being  un- 
reasonable, will  be  most  strongly  felt  by  the  prudent  and  in- 
■  telligent,   heciiuse   such   men  know  tliat   political  wisdom   is 
I   much  more  the  result  of  exprience  than  of  6])eculation  ;  and 
that  when  a  Constitution  lias  been  matured  by  such  slovr  Bteps 
,'  as  ours  has  been,  in  consequence  of  the  Btruggles  of  able  and 
;   enlightened  individuals,  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  anxious 
to  pr^erve  them,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  reaidt  of  the 
accumulated  exjierienco  and  wisdom  of  ages ;  possessing  on  thai 
very  account  the  strongest  of  all  possible  recommendations  and 
sanctions,  an  experimental  proof  of  ita  excellence,  of  its  fitness 
to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  who 
live  nnder  it. 


I 


[sect,  ir.— 


,  m  SPECIAL  ;  AN1>  PARTlCDLAiy-y]  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  CONBTl-rUTiON. 


In  illustrating  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  own  mixed 
Government,  1  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  several  lectures 
in  describing  its  structure  or  organization,  and  in  shewing  how 
its  difierent  parta  have  been  gradually  systematized  and  per-  j 
fected,  partly  by  experience,  and  partly  by  a  trwu  of  fortunate 
accidents,  during  a  succession  of  ages.  At  this  period  of  tbft  1 
season,  however,  I  must  not  cuter  on  so  extensive  a  field ;  u 
do  I  regret  the  omission  much,  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  ref 
with  such  advantage,  to  the  excellent  accounts  given  of  0 
Constitution  by  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme.   I  flatter  myedf,  loo^  1 
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that  all  of  my  hearerB  are  Bofficiently  acqnaiDted  with  its  great 
outlines  to  follow  the  general  reflections  I  have  now  to  offer  on 
its  Bpirit  and  tendency. 

Among  the  various  excellences  of  the  Eoglish  Constitution, 
that  which  deserves  onr  attention  in  the  first  place,  ik  the  vnity 
of  the  executive  power,  and  the  division  of  the  legislative.  On 
both  of  these  subjects  some  very  judicious  remarks  have  heen 
made  by  De  Lolme  ;*  but  the  political  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  since  his  work  was  first  published,  have  furnished  abim- 
dant  matter  for  some  additional  observations. 

I. — i.  It  is  from  the  executive  power  that  the  principal  dangers  \ 
to  liberty  are  always  to  be  apprehended ;  and,  therefore,  the 
greater  the  focility  which  the  constitntion  affords  of  tracing  its 
abuses  to  their  proiier  source,  the  greater  is  the  security  which 
the  people  enjoys.  In  states  where  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  different  hands,  the  personal  consequence  of  each  in- 
dividual magistrate  is  indeed  proportionally  diminished,  and  on 
a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
danger  of  an  arbitrary  Government  is  diminished  of  conse- 
quence. But  in  truth  the  case  is  otherwise.  By  this  division 
of  the  executive  power,  its  diSerent  depositaries  are  furnished 
with  the  means  of  committing  abuses  which  cannot  i>e  brought 
home  to  the  real  delinquent ;  and  the  inconveniences  suffered 
by  the  people  have  no  effect  in  suggesting  the  means  of  guard- 
ing against  them  for  the  future. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  arrangement  of  things 
were  universally  experienced  in  what  are  commonly  called  the 
Free  States  of  Antiquity,  among  whom  the  executive  power, 
instead  of  being  one,  pertmment  and  indimaible,  was  exercised 
by  assemblies  and  senates,  or  by  them  delegated  to  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  mutoally  independent  ministers  and 
generals.  The  conieiiDenoe  was,  that  the  Government  exer- 
cised an  unlimited  authority  over  rich  and  poor;  and  when  the 
occasion  required,  put  in  a  slate  of  requilttum  (if  1  may  adopt 
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a  modera  phrase)  both  their  pernoos  and  fortunes.^  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  very  circiitastance^  J 
which  rendered  their  constitution!)  so  inadequate  to  all  the  enda  1 
of  good  government^  put  it  in  their  power,  on  varii 
cies,  to  employ  in  times  of  war  all  the  force  of  the  state  a 
their  foreign  enemies.  The  maxim,  tlierefore,  that  the  execa- 
tive  power  in  constitutions  of  a  Eepublican  form  is  Docesearily 
weakened  hy  being  divided,  although  a  most  important  maxim 
when  properly  understood,  is  so  far  from  being  just  in  the  un- 
qualified t«rms  in  which  it  la  commonly  stated,  that  it  may 
with  truth  he  affirmed,  that  ia  some  instances  this  very  dirisioD, 
by  rendering  its  operations  irregular  and  often  invisible,  re- 
moves the  possibihty  of  any  check  or  control,  and  produces  a 
military  despotism,  at  once  formidable  abroad  and  oppresaive 
at  home.  Additional  illustrations  of  these  remarks  might  be 
easily  collected  from  the  history  of  our  own  times.^ 

That  there  is  nothing  in  these  occasional  exceptions  iqcoo- 
sistent  with  the  general  principles  formerly  stated,  (under  the 
article  of  Monarchy,  \mtpra,  p,  38C,])  concerning  the  vigour, 
secrecy,  and  despatch  which  the  executive  power  derives  from 
its  unity,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  Commonwealths  itself,  while  it  shews  that 
the  weakness  likely  to  result  from  a  plurality  of  executive  ma- 
gistrates may  sometimes  be  counteracted  by  a  concurrence  of 
extraordinary  circumstances,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
inexpediency  of  such  an  arrangement  as  an  established  rule 
of  policy  in  a  military  state. 

But  what  I  wish  chiefly  to  remark,  at  present,  is  the  fatal 
consequence  of  a  division  in  the  executive  power,  with  respect 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  subjected  to  its  autho- 
rity. Proofs  of  this  may  be  collected  from  almost  every  page 
of  the  Grecian  history. 

In  England,  on  thecontrnry,  the  threatening  aspect  of  thee 
culive  power  has  constantly  kept  alive  the  jealousy  of  the  people ; 

<  Han;  itHking  inntimreB  of  lliia  are  mentioned  l;  Dr.  Cillirit  in  iKc  lotrodnc-    , 
tion  to  hiB  TrantlalioB  pflhf  Orationt  ofl^itiat. 
»  Bee  iilsn  mWa's  ArittnOr. 
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uid  while  its  unity  expcsed  to  their  view  the  real  causes  of  the 
grievances  they  felt,  it  reduced  to  one  uniform  system  the  pre- 
cautione  they  took  to  bring  it  under  proper  restraint  and  r^:u~ 
lation.  "  The  executive  power  in  England  "  says  Do  Lolme,  "  is 
formidable,  but  then  it  is  for  ever  the  same ;  its  resources  are 
vast,  but  their  nature  is  known ;  it  is  the  indivisible  and  in- 
alienable attribute  of  one  person  alone  ;  hut  then  all  other  per- 
sons, of  whatever  rank  or  degree,  become  really  interested  to 
restrain  it  within  its  proper  bouDds."* 

ii. — Another  advantage  of  the  royal  prerc^tive  in  onr  Consti- 
tution is,  that  the  men  to  whom  the  people  delegate  their  share 
in  the  legislation  are  boand,  in  common  with  themselves,  by 
the  laws  which  are  made.  Nay,  all  orders  in  the  state  are 
interested  in  the  common  cause  of  liberty,  as  they  have  nothing 
but  the  laws  to  protect  them  ^m  the  power  of  the  executive 
magistrate. 

iii — By  the  same  wise  arrangement  the  Constitution  has 
precluded  (as  far,  perhaps,  as  any  possible  contingency  in  humau 
affairs  can  be  said  to  be  precluded)  those  civil  conflicts,  by  which 
the  happiness  and  liberty  of  other  states  have  been  subverted. 
The  minister,  however  aspiring ;  the  popular  leader,  however 
turbulent;  the  general,  however  intoxicated  by  that  idolatry 
which  splendid  military  successes  command,  sees  every  channel 
obstructed  by  which  he  might  hope  to  raise  himself  to  dominioQ 
over  hia  fellow-citizens.  In  Rome  and  other  ancient  republics, 
the  want  of  s  common  superior  encouraged  popular  and  mili- 
tary leaders  successively  to  aim  at  the  sovereign  authority,  till 
the  people  at  length  sought  a  refuge  from  the  miseries  brought 
on  ^em  by  the  dissensions  of  the  contending  parties,  in  sub- 
mission to  absolute  despotism.  In  this  view,  the  monarchical 
part  of  our  Constitution  (restrained  and  limited  as  it  is  by  the 
checks  to  be  mentioned  afterwards)  is  one  of  the  strongest  bul- 
warks of  BritiBh  liberty. 

Prom  tiwM  obivfituni  it  nffloiently  spears  how  im- 
portant are  the  effects  which  depend  on  l/te  Unily  of  Hie 
Executive  Power.  The  salutary  consequences  resulting  from 
*  [On  lAx  GnbUifution  of  Bw^nd,  llnnk  II.  rhnp.  il,  p.  219,  qAW.  181G  ] 
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tite  Division  of  Ihe  Leyislative  Power  are  not  less  deserving 
of  attention. 


IL — i.  Of  these  advantages,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  Uie 
steadineea  which  ia  secured  to  our  laws  by  the  different  views 
and  interests  of  the  several  bodies  of  which  our  Legielatiir«  is 
composed.  In  this  manner,  indeed,  obstacles  may  Bometimes 
arise  to  laws  which  are  highly  salutary  ;  but  the  misehiefe  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  are  trifling  when  compared  witb  the 
evils  connected  with  a  fluctuation  of  laws,  or  with  sudden  and 
raeb  changes  in  established  institutions.  The  inconveniences 
experienced  in  the  ancient  republics  from  a  want  of  Bteadi- 
ness  in  tlie  legislative  code  are  well  known,  and  were,  indeed, 
of  so  alarming  a  nature,  that  they  suggesteil  some  very  cxtm- 
ordinary  and  seemingly  absurd  ex[»edients  for  dimiQishing 
the  dangers  they  threatened.  Of  this  kind  were  the  attempt* 
wlitch  tlie  Legislature  made  to  tie  up  it£  own  hands,  from  a  tnis- 
trust  of  its  future  wisdom.  "  It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  to 
have  been  a  usual  practice  at  Athens,  on  the  establishment  of 
any  law  esteemed  very  useful  or  popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever 
its  abrogation  or  repeal.  Thus  the  demagogue  who  diverted  all 
the  public  revenues  to  the  support  of  shows  and  spectacles, 
made  it  criminal  so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law. 
Thus,  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recall  all  the  im- 
mimitiea  formerly  granted,  bnt  to  cle])rive  the  people,  for  the 
future,  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more.  Thus,  all  bills  of 
attainder  were  forbid,  or  laws  that  affected  one  Athenian,  with- 
out extending  to  the  whole  commonwealth.  These  absurd 
clauses,  by  which  the  Legislature  vainly  attempted  to  bind  itself 
for  ever,  proceeded  from  n  universal  sense  in  the  people  of 
their  own  levity  and  inconstancy."* 

Were  it  not  for  the  division  of  our  Legislature,  similar  incon- 
veniences would  be  experienced  in  England.  I  before  took  no- 
tice [supra,  p.  362,  seq.]  of  those  sudden  flts  of  enthusiasm  and 
of  frenzy  to  which  all  large  bodies  of  men  are  subject.  Nations 
such  as  ours,  among  whom  a  constant  and  almost  instsntaneona 
•  [Ennjii,  Vol.  1.— Euay,  Ofionif  Jtemarkahle  Outtotiu.] 
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communication  of  intelligence  and  of  opinions  is  kept  up  by  the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press,  are  liable  to  fits  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  frenzy  scarcely  less  violent.  ^^  Opinions/'  says  a  late 
very  ingenious  writer,  Mr.  Paley,  **are  sometimes  circulated 
amongst  a  multitude  without  proof  or  examination,  acquir- 
ing confidence  and  reputation  merely  by  being  repeated  from 
one  to  another;  and  passions  founded  on  these  opinions, 
diffusing  themselves  with  a  rapidity  which  can  neither  be  ac- 
counted for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a  country  with  the  most 
violent  commotions.  For  obviating  this  danger,  the  most  ob- 
vious  of  all  expedients  (if  not  the  only  expedient)  is  to  erect 
different  orders  in  the  community,  with  separate  prejudices  and 
interests.  And  this  may  occasionally  become  the  use  of  an  here- 
ditary nobility,  invested  with  a  share  in  the  legislation.  .  .  . 
Were  the  voice  of  the  people  always  dictated  by  reflection ;  did 
every  man,  or  even  one  man  in  a  hundred,  think  for  himself,  or 
actually  consider  the  measure  he  was  about  to  approve  or  censure ; 
or  even  were  the  body  of  the  people  tolerably  stedfast  in  the  judg- 
ment which  they  formed,  I  should  hold  the  interference  of  a 
superior  order  to  be  not  only  superfluous,  but  wrong  ;  for  when 
everything  is  allowed  to  rank  and  education  which  the  actual 
state  of  these  advantages  deserves,  that  after  all  is  most  likely 
to  be  right  and  expedient  which  appears  to  be  so  to  the  separate 
judgment  and  decision  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation ;  at 
least  that  in  general  is  right  for  them^  which  is  agreeable  to 
their  fixed  opinions  and  desires.  But  when  we  observe  what  is 
urged  as  the  public  opinion,  to  be  in  truth  the  opinion  only,  or 
perhaps  the  feigned  profession  of  a  few  crafty  leaders, — that  the 
numbers  who  join  in  the  cry  serve  only  to  swell  and  multiply 
the  sound,  without  any  accession  of  judgment  or  exercise  of 
understanding, — ^and  that  oftentimes  the  wisest  councils  have 
been  thus  overborne  by  tumult  and  uproar,  we  may  conceive 
occasions  to  arise  in  which  the  commonwealth  may  be  saved 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  nobility  to  yield  to  the  vehemence  of 
tempoFBiy  clamours.  In  expecting  this  advantage  from  an 
Older  cf  nobility,  we  do  not  suppose  the  nobility  to  be  more  un- 

«*lier8.     We  only  supiwse  that  their  prejudices 
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will  be  different  from,  aud  may  occasionally  couiiluract    the 
variable  prejudices  of  the  multitude."* 

These  observations  suggest  an  argument  (which  nppcara  to 
me  to  have  great  force)  against  all  constitutions  that  vest  the 
legislative  power  entirely  in  assemblies  of  a  popular  description. 
I  have  repeatedly  remarked,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
depends  immediatdy  not  on  the  form  of  government,  but  on 
the  particular  system  of  law  and  policy  which  that  form  intro- 
duces ;  and  that  the  advantages  which  one  form  of  goveru- 
ment  possesses  over  another,  arise  chiefly  from  the  facility  it 
affords  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  legislative  improvements 
as  the  general  interests  of  the  community  recommend.  Under 
every  form  of  government,  (whatever  it  may  he,)  provided  its 
general  spirit  he  favourable  to  liberty,  and  allows  an  unro- 
strained  freedom  of  discuesioD,  these  enlightened  views  of  Pcdi- 
tical  Economy  will  gradually  and  slowly  prevail,  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  ruafion  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And 
they  will  command  the  general  assent  of  mankind  soonest  ill 
those  countries  where  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  branch 
renders  its  proceeding  slow,  deliberate,  and  systematical ;  and 
where  ii  strong  but  regulated  police  allows  men  to  prosecute 
those  studies  that  relate  to  hiimau  affairs  with  the  same  calm 
and  dispassionate  temper  with  which  truth  is  investigated  in 
the  abstract  sciencea. 

ii. — A  second  advantage  which  we  derive  from  this  divisiou 
of  the  Legislatine  is,  that  it  establishes  a  sort  of  balance  in  the 
Constitution,  so  that  if  either  of  the  three  branches  should 
attempt  to  extend  its  power  too  far,  the  other  two  might  be 
expected  to  unite  in  opposing  it  If  the  King  should  attempt 
to  render  himself  independent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Lords  (however  little  interested  they  might  feel  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  general  liberty)  would  see  the  danger  with  which 
their  own  order  was  threatened.  It  is  from  the  weight  which 
the  people  have  in  the  Coostitutiou  tliat  the  Peers  derive  their 
legislative  authority  ;  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  aniu- 

•  \iIoral  and  IhUli.-al    ni'.o^,k,i,  tl.-t   VI.  rhuji.   rii.;    VToyl',    Vol.  I.   |i. 
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hilated,  they  would  feel  themselves  degraded  from  the  important 
station  they  now  hold,  to  the  insignificant  distinction  of  adding 
to  the  parade  of  a  despotic  court  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Commons  should  attempt  to  reduce  too  far  the  King's  preroga- 
tive, he  might  reckon  with  certainty  on  the  support  of  his 
nobility.  The  attachment  which  they  may  all  be  supposed  to 
feel  to  the  monarchy  from  which  they  derived  their  titles  and 
rank,  and  with  which  their  titles  and  rank  must  inevitably  fall, 
will,  independently  of  better  motives,  secure  their  exertions  in 
defence  of  the  Constitution.  Lastly,  if  we  could  conceive  it  to 
be  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  revive  their  old  aristocratical  pretensions,  the  Crown 
and  the  People  would  imite  in  resisting  a  power,  by  which  the 
one  has  in  former  times  been  so  often  insulted,  and  the  other 
oppressed.^ 

Various  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the  balance 
of  our  Constitution  has  been  actually  preserved  in  consequence 
of  this  opposition  of  interests.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  the  attempts  which  the  House  of  Commons  made  to  anni- 
hilate the  King's  negative,  by  tacking  Bills  to  money-bills,  was 
checked  by  the  House  of  Lords,  who  made  it  a  standing  order 
of  the  House  to  reject,  upon  the  sight  of  them,  all  Bills  that 
are  tacked  to  money-bills.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the 
House  of  Lords  attempted  to  abridge  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  in  calling  Parliaments,  and  judging  of  the  proper  times 
of  doing  it  They  accordingly  framed  and  carried  in  their 
House  a  bill  for  ascertaining  the  sitting  of  Parliament  every 
year ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Commons.  Another  attempt 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  to  abridge  the  royal  prerogative  by  limiting  the 
number  of  the  peerage.  The  BUI  passed  that  House,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  ensure  its  success  in  the  other ;  but  for- 
tunately for  the  Constitution,  it  was  thrown  out  I  ^jforturi' 
ately^  as  thk  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  peers  at  pleasure  is 
the  most  effectual  cheok  on  the  daogeroiu  views  which  that 
House  might  form. 
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Of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  division  of  the  Lef 
ture  in  a  free  government,  some  experimental  proofs 
occurred  within  these  few  years  in  the  etatra  beyond  tbe 
Atlantic,  of  too  striking  a  nature  to  be  overlooked  in  a  disqui- 
sition concerning  the  general  princii'les  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

We  are  told,  that  in  177*),  io  the  Convention  of  Pcnnaylvania, 
of  wliicb  Dr.  Frauklin  was  President,  a  form  of  govenuneiit 
by  one  assembly  waa  before  them  in  debate.  A  motion  woe 
made  to  add  another  assembly  under  the  name  of  a  Senate  or 
Council,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  several  memljers ;  wImo 
the  President,  at  last,  before  the  question  waa  put,  threw  the 
weight  of  bis  authority  into  the  opposite  scale.*  On  this 
aion  it  does  not  appear  that  he  entered  into  any  discus»oa 
the  subject ;  but  the  illustration  he  bad  recou 
bably  better  fitted  than  auy  argument  to  make  an  impi 
on  bis  bearers.  "  The  e.^ijedient  of  two  assemblies,"  he 
"  appeared  to  bim  like  a  practice  he  had  eoinewbere  aeen,  of 
certain  waggoners,  who,  when  about  to  descend  a  steep  hill 
with  a  heavy  load,  took  off  one  pair  of  their  cattle  from 
before,  and  chained  them  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  waggon,  so 
that  the  remaining  horses  might  draw  it,  thus  secured  Sroia 
the  violence  of  its  own  momentum,  slowly  and  safely  down 
descent." 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  state  of  Fennsjrl 
vania,  after  having  adopted  a  Constitution  with  hut  one  I^i 
lative  branch,  should  afterwards,  from  actual  experience  of  i 
inconveniences,  have  divided  the  legislative  power  between 
Senate  of  twenty-three  members,  and  a  House  of  Kepresentar- 
tives  of  seventy- nine.  The  factions  and  disorders  which  the 
former  Constitution  produced  were  so  violent,  that  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1790,  wliich  made  the  alteration,  there  appeared 
only  four  members  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  le 
the  other  states  in  the  Union  which  formerly  had  but  a  sii 
branch,  (one  state  alone  excepted,  that  of  Vermont,)  hai 
followed  in  this  respect  the  example  of  Pennsylvania;  so 
•  |l  iln  nul  ^pprBhpul^  tbo  impliLiI  purporl  of  thi-  nrgumcnl.) 
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the  general  sense  and  experience  of  the  American  politicians  is 
now  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  division  of  the  Legislature,  as 
analogous  as  their  circumstances  enabled  them  to  make  it,  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  Constitution  of  England. 

In  reviewing  the  various  modes  in  which  this  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  several  states,  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  consider  the  different  expedients  by  which  they  have 
attempted  to  accomplish  the  ends  secured  in  this  country  by 
a  hereditary  nobility.  The  Constitution  of  Maryland,  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  various  others,  reflects  peculiar  honour 
on  the  wisdom  of  its  framers ;  and  (if  I  have  not  been  mis- 
informed) the  result  has  corresponded,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  to  their  expectations.  '^  The  appointment  of  electors 
for  the  express  purpose  of  choosing  the  senators ;  the  oath  they 
take  to  select  men  most  distinguished  for  their  experience, 
talents,  and  virtues ;  their  voting  by  halhtj  in  order  to  exclude 
the  danger  of  influence;  and  the  duration  of  five  years: — 
these  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Constitution  of  this  state, 
and  are,  certainly,  all  of  them  very  happily  calculated  to  en- 
sure a  well-constituted  senate."^  Upon  several  occasions,  ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told  that  "  their  integrity  and  firmness  have 
withstood  the  dangerous  and  tumultuous  shocks  of  the  more 
numerous  branch  f  and  that  ^'  although  they  have  at  the 
moment  been  the  subjects  of  popular  indignation,  yet  return- 
ing reason  and  moderation  have  always  rewarded  them  with 
the  public  esteem  and  affection.  In  the  other  States,  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  immediately  by  the  people,  has  been  found  not 
only  liable  to  cabal,  but  to  make  the  senators  too  dependent  on 
leading  and  intriguing  characters  in  the  several  districts."^ 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia^  that  '^  as  the  senate  is  intended  to  be  a  check  on  the 
popular  branch,  it  ought  to  be  constituted  in  some  mode  dif- 
ferent from  the  other,  either  by  electors,  or  by  the  people  re- 
stricted by  particular  qualifications."    He  condemns  also  the 

^  A  ComparaHve  View  of  the  Qmtti-      States,    By  William  Smith.    Philadel- 
tuUom  of  the  Several  States  wiih  each      phia,  1796,  pp.  15,  16. 
oiher,  atid  wiA  thai  qf  the  UnUed         *  Ibid. 
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CoDStUutioQ  of  Virginia  far  having  overlooked  this  itnportaol 
cODsideration,  "  The  Senate,"  ssys  he,  "  is  too  homogateowi 
witb  the  House  of  Delegates.  Being  choeeo  by  the  same  elec- 
tors, at  the  same  time,  and  out  of  ibe  same  subjects,  the  ehoice 
falls  of  course  on  men  of  the  same  description.  Ttit  jnirpoge 
of  establishing  differetd  houses  of  UgisUUtire,  is  to  introtiuce 
the  influence  of  different  interests  and  different  principtea.  Jn 
Eome  of  the  American  States,  the  delegates  and  senators  are  eo 
chosen,  as  that  the  (irst  represent  the  ])ersons,  and  the  second 
the  property  of  the  State.  But  with  us  in  Virginia,  wealth  and 
wisdom  have  an  equal  chance  for  admission  into  both  Hoosea. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  derive  from  the  separation  of  oar  I^8l&- 
ture  those  henefits  which  a  proper  combination  of  principles 
is  capable  of  producing,  and  those  which  can  alone  compensate 
the  evils  that  may  be  produced  by  their  disseDsions,"  Zd 
Maryland  and  Kentucky  alone,  the  mode  of  choo&ing  by  electora 
prevails.  In  several  of  the  othcT  States,  the  voters  for 
must  have  a  greater  pecuniary  quaU6cation  than  the  voters 
the  other  branch ;  and  the  senators  more  property 
representatives. 

Another  respectable  American  statcBmen  (Mr.  William 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  lately  minister  from  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon)  has  remarked,  thai 
"  while  iu  other  countries"  (he  plainly  alludes  to  Enghuid) 
"  the  upper  or  checking  house  emanates  from  a  diiferent  source 
than  the  people,  toith  us  all  power  must  flow  mediately  <w 
immediately  from  the  same  source ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
invigorate  this  branch  with  an  adequate  power  of  control,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  less  de|)6ndtint  on  the  people  than 
the  popular  branch.  ITie  means  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
Maryland  and  Kentucky  appear  to  be  tlie  best.  The  time  <rf 
greatest  danger  in  representative  governments  is,  when  the 
violent  passimis  which  agitate  the  people  have  got  posseseioB 
of  the  popular  branch.  If  the  iSenate  be  elected  immediately 
by  the  people,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  generally  the  same 
passions  will  pervade  the  Senate,  or  render  all  checks  iiifffeetucU. 
The  longer  duration  of  the  Senate  which  exists  in  many  statea^ 
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is  certainly  a  considerable  remedy  to  this  evil ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  people  has,  in  all  their  revisions  of 
their  constitutions,  (except  that  of  Georgia,)  invited  them  to 
make  this  inequality  as  great  as  may  be  thought  to  be  consis- 
tent with  a  proper  responsibility  and  dependence."^ 

The  indirect  eviogium  which  these  facts  and  authorities  con- 
vey on  the  constitution  of  our  Upper  House,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  illustration* 

III.  A  third  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  English 
Constitution  from  most  other  political  establishments,  is  the 
power  which  the  people  have  (by  means  of  their  representatives) 
not  only  of  deliberating  on  new  laws,  and  giving  them  their 
sanction,  but  oi  proposing  laws  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature. 

In  most  of  the  ancient  free  states,  the  share  of  legislative 
power  possessed  by  the  people  consisted  merely  in  approving 
or  rejecting  the  propositions  made  to  them  by  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  executive  power.  In  the  first  times  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  the  power  of  preparing  the  laws  that  were  to 
1)0  proposed  was  constantly  exercised  by  the  Senate.  Laws 
were  made  Populi  jussu  ex  auctoritate  Senatus,  "  Senatus 
censuit^"  says  Livy,*  ^^populua  jussit."  Even  in  cases  of  elec- 
tions, the  previous  approbation  of  the  Senate,  with  regard  to 
the  candidates,  was  required.  "  Turn  enim  magistratum  non 
gerebat  is,  qui  ceperat^  sipaires  auctores  non  erant  facti"^ 

At  Venice,  under  the  old  government,  the  Senate  also  ex- 
ercised powers  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  the  Grand 
Council  or  Assembly  of  the  Nobles.  In  the  Canton  of  Berne, 
all  propositions  were  discussed  in  the  Little  Council  (which  was 
composed  of  twenty-seven  members)  before  they  were  laid 
before  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  in  whom  resided  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  Canton.  And  in  Geneva  the  law 
was,  that  nothing  should  be  treated  in  the  General  Council  or 
Assembly  of  the  Citizens,  which  had  not   been  previously 

»  Ibid.  p.  17.  *  [///«/.,  Lib.  XXXVII.  rap.  Iv..  et 

*  Cicero,  Pro  JPtmieiOt  .[cq».  jiu]  panrim.] 
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treated  and  approved  in  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred 
that  nothing  should  be  treated  of  in  the  Council  of  the 
Hundred,  which  had  not  been  previously  treated  and  approved 
in  the  Council  of  Twenty-Five, 

Something  of  this  kind  seems,  indeed,  to  be  necessary  in 
Republican  governments,  to  prevent  rash  acts  of  legislatioii^< 
and  to  give  stability  to  the  laws.  But  the  remedy  threat 
evils  scarcely  less  alarming  than  those  which  it  is  intended  to 
correct.  They  are  well  described  in  the  following  passage  of 
De  Lolme : — "  These  magistrates  or  bodies,  at  first,  indeed, 
apply  frequently  to  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  of  such  branches 
of  power  as  they  dare  not  of  themselves  assume,  or  tor  the  re- 
moval of  suchohstacles  to  their  growing  authority  as  they  do  not 
yet  think  it  safe  for  them  peremptorily  to  set  aside.  But  when 
their  authority  has  at  last  gained  a  sufficient  degree  of  extent 
and  stability,  (as  farther  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lative body  could  then  only  create  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of 
their  power,)  they  begin  to  consider  the  legislature  as  an  enemy 
whom  they  must  take  great  care  never  to  rouse.  They,  coiUie- 
quently,  convene  the  assembly  as  seldom  as  they  can  ;  and  when 
they  do  convene  it,  they  carefuliy  avoid  proposing  anytbiag 
favourable  to  public  hberty.  Soon  they  entirely  cease  to  con- 
vene the  assembly  at  all ;  and  the  people,  after  thus  losing  the 
power  of  legally  asserting  their  rights,  are  exposed  to  that 
which  is  the  highest  degree  of  political  ruin,  the  lose  of  even 
the  remembrance  of  them,  unless  some  indirect  means  are  de^ 
vised,  by  which  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  give  life  to  their 
dormant  privileges, — means  which  may  be  found  tolerably 
successful  in  small  states,  where  provisions  can  more  easily  be 
made  to  answer  their  intended  ends,  but  which,  in  states  of 
considerable  extent,  have  always  proved  in  the  event,  a  souroa 
of  disorders  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  were  at  Srit 
intended  to  be  prevented."* 

Here,  then,  there  seems  to  be  a  dilemma  in  the  theory  of^ 
government,  which  presents  to  us  only  a  choice  of  evils.  "  If  i 
the  People  debatf,"  says  Hume,  "  all  is  confusion.     If  they  do 

•  [Ontht  CtmstiMioa  of  Eitghitui,  Bouk  II.  clinp.  iv.  ji.  231,  w,,,  erlit.  18I0.J 
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not  debate  they  can  only  resolve,  and  then  the  Senate  carves 
for  them."^  Both  evils  are  avoided  (as  far  as  it  seems  possible 
for  human  wisdom  to  guard  against  them)  in  the  plan  of  our 
Constitution. 

I  already  said,  that  the  people  have  (by  means  of  their 
representatives)  a  complete  power  of  proposing  whatever  laws 
they  please,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  But  this 
is  not  all.  They  have  prevailed  on  the  executive  power  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  initiative  in  acts  of  legislation,  with 
the  single  exception  of  acts  of  gract  or  'pardon}  The  king, 
indeed,  occasionally  sends  message  to  either  House ;  but  these 
messages  are  always  expressed  in  very  general  terms,  desiring 
the  House  to  take  certain  subjects  under  their  consideration, 
without  specifying  any  particular  articles  or  clauses.  The 
House  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  petition 
from  a  private  individual,  some  member  making  a  motion 
upon  it,  and  the  bill  being  framed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
considered,  during  its  discussion,  as  originating  in  this  motion, 
not  in  the  proposition  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  an  understood 
principle,  too,  that  neither  the  king  nor  his  privy  council  can 
make  any  amendment  on  bills  that  have  passed  the  two  Houses, 
and  that  his  prerogative  extends  only  to  a  simple  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

While  a  security  is  thus  provided  against  the  undue  weight 
of  the  King  or  of  the  Upper  House  in  acts  of  legislation,  the 
evils  resulting  in  most  free  states  from  popular  deliberation,  are 
prevented  by  the  delegation  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  their 
representative&  Bousseau,  indeed,  in  his  Social  Contra>ctj  con- 
siders this  delegation  as  a  renunciation  of  political  freedom. 
"  The  people  of  England,"  says  he,  **  think  that  they  are  free. 
They  are  much  mistaken :  they  are  so  only  during  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament :  so  soon  as  these  are  elected  the 
people  are  nothing.^f    In  opposition  to  this  very  extravagant 

*  [Essays,  Vol.  I.— Essay,  Idea  of     jestj,  and  thm  rsid  onot  €n^  Ib  mA 
a  Perfect  Commonwealth,]  of  the  Bmrnm,  wittovl  apir  mm 
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docirioe,  it  is  jtmtlf  ohearvd  hy  Boi— lu's  ingeniom  Callcnr- 
citueo,  De  Lolme,  Oui  iita'ht  ccaueqneooe  of  deleptting  Ab 
power  to  •  repRnotatm  body,  that  tbe  people  of  ''^■^Titi' 
have  been  emUed  to  reatt  the  phalanx  who  would  rajrnM  to 
thfffifl"*  the  booooni  and  dominioo  of  the  state.  TUs 
phalaax  ie,  ooropanttrdy  fpnking  a  sniaU  Dumber,  and  theie- 
fore  euSy  uiriled.  A  snail  namber  most  lliercfore  be  opposed 
to  them,  that  a  like  anioD  may  be  obtaiaed.  It  is  became  the; 
are  a  small  namber  that  they  can  delibente  on  enxj  occoneno^ 
sod  never  como  bi  any  rcsolotioD  bnt  aacb  as  are  ntafam^ 
wei^ietl ;  it  is  becaose  they  are  few  that  th^  can  bare  fonna 
which  continoally  serre  them  for  general  standards  to  reeort  to, 
approved  T^'inw  to  which  they  iDiariabfy  adhere,  and  plans 
which  they  nercr  Itwe  ngfat  of:  hoe,  therefore,"  ooot 
De  Ijolme,  "  I  repeat  it,  oppose  to  them  a  smail  aninber, 
you  will  obtain  tt»e  like  advaDtagei."* 

The  sum  of  De  Lolme's  genwal  argument  on  the  subject 
tunounts  to  this: — That  "  a  representative  coostitution  [^aoes 
Uie  remedy  against  the  usurpations  of  thoee  who  govern  iu  tlie 
hands  of  those  who/eel  the  disorder :  whereas  a  popular  con- 
fititution  places  it  in  tbe  bands  of  those  who  cause  it  And  it 
is  Dwefisiirily  productive,  in  the  event  of  tbe  political  calamity 
of  trusting  the  uieans  of  repressing  tbe  invasions  of  power  to 
llie  men  who  have  tiie  enjoyment  of  power."t 

IV.  A  fourth  and  most  important  circnrustance  iu  the 
Knglish  Constitution  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  Monarchies 
of  Euro|>e,  and  is  attended  with  advantages  of  so  essential  a 
nature,  that  I  am  surprised  so  little  stress  has  in  general  been 
laid  upon  it  by  our  political  writers.  What  I  allude  to  at  pre- 
sent is  the  regular  gradation  of  rank,  from  the  lowest  to  Uio 
highest,  which  produces  a  far  more  intimate  connexion  betw^eu 
the  different  orders  of  the  community  thnn  takes  pkce  under 
uny  other  muuarchical  form  of  govemmeut. 

It  i«  very  remarkable  that  England  is  the  only  country  in 

•  [On  Ihf  CoaHilution  of  EngV^nd,  t(lticl.  Biwk  II.  uliaji.  rUi.  p.  'ilXy, 
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Europe  where  the  distinction  oi  noble  and  not  noble  is  carried 
no  fiu"ther  than  the  nature  of  the  established  government 
requires  it  should  ;  because  there  the  nobility  do  not,  as  such^ 
form  a  caste,  or  class  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but 
only  a  separate  order,  by  being  an  integrant  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  prerogatives  which  the  English  Peers  possess 
belong  to  them  in  their  corporate  capacity,  whereas  in  other 
countries,  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse  being  attached  to  them 
as  individuals,  are  not  apparently  subservient  to  any  purpose  of 
political  utility.  In  England,  besides,  the  honours  and  privi- 
leges of  the  peerage  are  confined  to  the  head  of  each  noble 
family ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  rank  of  nobility  is  attached, 
not  to  noble  descent  considered  abstractly,  but  to  that  situation 
alone  in  the  state  which  renders  an  individual  an  hereditary 
legislator.  The  younger  branches  of  these  families,  as  they 
have  no  share  in  the  legislature,  are  Commoners  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  they  are  lost 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  community,  they  serve  as  a  link  to 
connect  together  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  into  which 
our  constitution  supposes  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be 
divided. 

In  other  countries,  where  those  who  have  been  once  ennobled 
transmit  the  honours  and  privileges  of  nobility  to  all  their  pos- 
terity alike,  there  is  no  link  to  connect  the  nobles  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation ;  on  the  contraiy,  a  line  is  drawn  between  them 
which  separates  them  for  ever,  opposing  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  that  harmony  of  views  and  interests  which  forms  the 
principal  security  of  a  free  Constitution. 

The  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  usurpation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  compensated,  in  some  degree,  for  the  many  miser- 
able consequences  they  produced,  by  discriminating,  still  more 
strongly  than  before,  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  English 
nation  from  those  which  were  prevalent  over  the  rest  of 
Europe.  ^  It  is  oonsolatory  to  reflect,"  says  Sir  Frederic 
Ed^  ^  that  amidifc  tho  dwohting  ^eots  of  civil  dissension, 
the  iiati<m  got  Hjnf  ftjJ  ^vhioh  had  too  long  pre- 

vailed bod)  bent,)  that  the  pur- 
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Muts  of  tnie  w?re  boompalible  with  the  adnntages  tit  birth." 
Hnnw  rcEDarks,  from  I/ird  Clamidon,  that  "  the  inflnence  of 
tiume  ideas  which  the  civil  wan  introdoccd,  eng^ed  the  cooutr; 
gentlemen  to  bind  their  eons  apprenticea  to  inen:hant&"*  And 
it  has  been  oheerned  by  a  late  writer,  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  "  the 
dvil  wan  which  began  in  1640  (onhapirr  as  the^  were,  while 
thej  conlinaed,  both  to  king  and  people)  produced  in  the  end 
the  most  ralutary  effects,  Iit  bringing  the  higher  and  lower 
ranJcs  closer  together,  and  hj  inspiring  all  of  them  with  an 
activity  and  vigoiir  that  io  former  ages  had  no  exampl&"t 

Having  now  endeavoared  to  illustrate  some  of  the  chftiwv 
terirtiial  excellences  of  our  Constitution,  I  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  an  objection  to  the  division  of  our  Legislattuc^ 
which  was  mach  insisted  on  by  some  foreign  writers  aboai  t 
perifHl  when  the  French  Revolution  commenced.  If  the  b 
lative  power  (it  was  urged)  is  really  composed  of  three  brand 
which  form  constitutional  and  irrefitBtiblo  checks  on  each  otli 
and  if  this  division  be  not  merely  nomintil  and  nugatory,  one  a 
two  c<  noeqiiencea  must  inentably  happen  in  every  case  whcg 
there  is  a  difference  in  their  views;  either  that  the  \eq 
power  mnBt  be  paralyzed  and  snspended  for  the  moment,  or  tl 
the  political  Bystem  must  snffer  a  shock  inconastcnt  with  1 
order  and  ittability  of  a  well-constituted  government  The  ob- 
jection was  probably  suggested  by  the  fallowing  passage  in 
Monteoqnieu's  panegj'ric  on  the  Constitution  of  England,  iO' 
which,  though  he  has  indirectly  hinted  at  the  difficulty,  I 
does  not  aeem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  its  true  solution  :— 
"The  legislative  lx>dy,"  he  observes,  "being  composed  of  t 
parts,  one  checks  the  other  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  r 
ing.  They  are  both  checked  by  the  executive  power,  as 
execntivo  is  by  the  legislative.  These  three  powers,"  he  a 
"  should  naturally  form  a  state  of  repose  or  inaction, 
there  is  a  necetuiity  for  movement  in  the  coiiree  of  human  a 
they  arc  forced  to  move,  but  still  to  move  in  concert  "J 
Montesquieu  has,  in  this  instance,  rather  eluded  than  nbvi 

•  [IliMnrf  Iff    Knfflnnd,    rumriinn  t  [EtHaintc. 
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the  difficulty  which  he  has  pointed  out  to  his  readers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  very  vulnerable  part  of  his  theory  should 
have  presented  a  stumbling-block  to  such  of  them  as  derived 
their  whole  knowledge  of  our  government  from  The  Spirit  of 
Laws ;  and  accordingly,  the  objection  to  which  it  manifestly 
leads  has  been  enlarged  upon  by  some  foreign  politicians  of  no 
inconsiderable  note.  I  shall  therefore  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  at  some  length  the  mistaken  views  of 
our  Constitution  in  which  it  has  originated,  more  especially  as 
the  illustration  of  this  argument  will  lead  me  to  some  criti- 
cisms, which  appear  to  myself  of  importance,  on  the  theoretical 
accounts  of  our  government,  to  be  found  not  only  in  Montes- 
quieu, but  in  Blackstone  and  other  constitutional  lawyers  of 
our  own  country,  when  these  accounts  are  applied  to  the  actual 
state  of  our  political  establishment.  The  same  criticisms  may 
be  extended,  though  by  no  means  equally  applicable,  to  what 
has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  the  late  ingenious  and  judi- 
cious De  Lolme. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  on  this  discussion,  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  mean,  by  the  remarks  I  am  to 
ofifer,  to  convey  the  slightest  censure  on  the  writings  of  the 
eminent  politicians  I  have  now  mentioned.  Indeed,  I  appre- 
hend it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  political  student  to 
hegin  his  researches  concerning  our  Constitution,  by  the  perusal 
of  some  such  general  account  of  it  as  they  have  given  ;  were  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  their  account  is  the  commc/ii 
one  given  by  political  writers,  and  that,  ou  questions  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  what  is  tnie,  but  to  know 
what  has  been  thought  and  said  by  writers  of  reputation.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  a  farther  and  more  important  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  from  the  speculations  I  refer  to ;  because, 
altiiough  they  are  very  far  from  being  realized  in  our  present 
government,  yet  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  it ;  and  as 
they  do  not  distract  the  attention  with  a  variety  of  anomalicn 
which  exist  in  reality,  thflj  lead  the  mind^  easily  and  gradually, 
to  a  more  distinot  aad  jnet  i  4ie  wliolei  than  we  should 

obtain  if  we  a*  mplicatod  a  fabric. 
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by  examioiDg;  in  detail  all  the  different  parts  wliicli  com] 
From  the  remarks  wliich  are  now  to  be  made,  it  will  apj 
that  they  have,  moreover,  a  tendency  to  simpliiy  the  eabject 
our  examination,  by  stating,  as  separate  and  distinct  objects 
attention,  parts  of  the  ConstitutioQ  which  are  bleuded 
ia  their  actual  operation. 

The  difference  between  the  theory  of  our  Grovercment 
iU  actual  state,  la  owing  to  various  causes.  1". — Many  of  oiir' 
ancient  laws  and  forms  remain,  while  tlie  ideas  of  the  people 
have  uudergone  important  changes  ;  and  great  alterations  hare 
taken  place  in  the  relations  which  different  orders  of  the 
munity  bear  to  each  other.  The  two  branchea,  for  exampl^ 
our  legislature  still  continue  to  l>e  deecribcd  in  our  laws 
the  same  terms  as  they  were  formerly  in  a  very  different  foi 
of  society ;  terms  which  certainly  are  apt  to  convey  to  th( 
who  look  merely  at  the  outside  of  thiagw,  very  false  ideas 
their  comparative  rank  and  importance  in  the  state  at  present«i 
And,  accordingly,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  they  do  convey^! 
in  general,  to  foreigners,  ideas  of  a  distinction  analogous  tO' 
that  suggested  by  the  words  patrician  ahd  plebeian  at  Rome,  or 
noble  and  roturier  in  France.  2". — There  are  many  essential 
circumstances  in  the  actual  state  of  our  Government,  which 
are  not  professedly  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  are 
even  mentioned  in  any  of  our  laws ;  nay,  some  of  which  ai 
directly  contrary  to  our  written  laws,  and  to  the  plan  of  our' 
Constitution  as  it  exists  on  paper.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  tol 
mention  as  an  instance,  the  indirect  inffuence  of  the  King  nad 
Lords  in  the  Lower  House. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out,  aa  clearly  and  concisely  as  Ii 
can,  some  of  the  most  impoilant  restiects  in  which  the  sctoal' 
state  of  our  Goverimient  differs  from  the  theory ;  after  which, 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  circumstances  by  which  tiwsa 
differences  have  been  produced,  during  the  long  period  which 
has  elapse<l  since  its  great  outlines  l>egan  first  to  attract 
notice  of  the  world,  in  the  rough  but  bold  and  origioal  draft 
our  harbaroua  progenitors. 
i, — In  the  theoretical  accounts  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  alwa^ 
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supposed  that  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  per- 
fectly distinct  from  each  other ;  and  that  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution  depends  on  the  different  directions,  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  three  powers.  All  this  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  Constitution  ;  for  it  ascribes 
to  each  of  the  branches  an  absolute  negative  on  the  determina- 
tions of  the  two  others.  But  is  this  really  the  fact  ?  or  will 
any  man  pretend,  that  each  of  the  three  branches  can  exercise 
the  veto  with  equal  effect  and  equal  advantage  ?  With  respect 
to  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  King,  it  seems  now  to  be 
an  acknowledged  fact,  that  he  never  can  exercise  his  negative 
without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity.  The  last  time  it 
was  exerted  was  in  the  year  1692,  by  William  III.,  who  at 
first  refused  his  assent  to  the  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments, 
but  was  prevailed  on  to  sanction  its  enactment  two  years  after- 
wards.^ The  power,  indeed,  vested  in  the  sovereign,  of  dissolv- 
ing Parliament  at  pleasure,  amounts  tiO  a  virtvxil  negative  on 
those  acts  of  the  legislature  of  which  he  disapproves ;  but  this 
prerogative,  it  is  manifest,  wherever  it  accomplishes  its  object, 
supposes  the  voice  of  the  people  (to  whom  the  appeal  is  made) 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  measures  of  their  constitutional  re- 
presentatives. It  must,  therefore,  be  evidently  an  experiment, 
fraught  with  danger  to  those  legitimate  authorities,  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  thus  subjected  to  the  immediate  discussions  and 
censures  of  an  inflamed  and  unthinking  multitude.  The  power 
of  dissolving  Parliament,  accordingly,  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  judicious  productions,  to 
be  '^  of  all  the  trusts  vested  in  his  Majesty,  the  most  critical 
and  delicate."*  "  It  is  an  experiment  full  of  peril  to  put  the 
representative  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  Majesty's  people  in 
the  wrpng ;  to  set  up  the  representative  and  constituent  bodies 
of  the  Commons  of  this  kingdom  as  two  separate  and  distinct 
powers,  formed  to  counterpoise  each  other,  leaving  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  hands  of  secret  advisers  of  the  crown."t 

1  Do  Lolne,  [On  ike  CongUtuHm  of     tk$  Tknmet  W&r1i$t  Vol.  III.  p.  625, 
England,  Book  11.  chap,  z? ii.  p.  400^      tdit.  1808.J 
edit.  1S16.] 
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In  ancient  times  the  case  was  widely  different  At  the  cloasl 
of  one  session,  Queen  Elizabeth  (as  we  aie  informed  by  D'Ewes)  m 
gave  her  assent  to  twenty-four  public  and  nineteen  private  I 
bills,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  forty-eight  which  hac 
])assed  the  two  Honsee  of  pRrlianient.'  No  fact  can  illtutrftta 
more  strongly  the  change  which  has  since  taken  place  in  tlittl 
practical  spirit  of  our  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  equally  evident,  I 
that  if  they  were  to  attem])t  to  oppose  their  negative  to  the  I 
decided  wishes  of  the  King  and  Commons,  it  would  he  iuijiosei- 
ble  for  them  to  render  their  opposition  effectual.  Against  siich  1 
an  event,  indeed,  some  security  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  I 
in  the  King's  prerogative  of  adding  at  pleasure  to  the  number  I 
of  the  peerage ;  hut  ahstructing  tVom  all  considerations  of  tliia  1 
sort,  the  truth  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  the  minjft-  J 
try  (if  they  are  unilerstood  to  carry  the  sovereign  along  with  ( 
them  cordially  in  their  measures)  may  reckon  with  confidence  j 
on  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  jieers.  And  even  were  the  ] 
fact,  in  any  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  to  j 
turn  out  otherwise,  the  Upper  House  could  oppose  but  a  shadow  1 
of  resistance  to  the  combined  strength  of  the  two  otlier  hranchca 
of  the  Legislature,  supported  as  they  always  must  be  by  public 
opinion,  when  their  views  happen  completely  to  coincide.  "  As  1 
to  the  House  of  Lords,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "they  are  a  very  I 
powerful  support  to  the  Crown,  bo  long  as  tliey  are,  in  their  ] 
turn,  supported  by  it ;  but  both  experience  and  reason  shew  f 
that  they  have  no  force  or  authority  sufficient  to  maintain 
themselves  alone,  without  such  support."* 

If  these  observations  be  just,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
neither  the  King  nor  the  House  of  Lords  possess  now  that  in- 
dependence and  coH)rdinate  importance  which  our  po[)ular 
language  and  popular  theories  ascribe  to  them ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  whole  practical  efficiency  of  our  Government 
is  either  centered  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commonfl,  or  , 
operates  by  the  intermediation  of  that  assembly. 

'  fllaelaUtu.  Vnl  1.  p,  18-1, 
■  [  fc'Hnj/f,  Vol.  I._Kmii;-,  tl,  (/„■  IwUpemknn,  ,,)Vu 
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Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  was  long  ago  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  the  share  of  power  allotted  by 
our  constitution  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  so  great,  that  it 
absolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Government"* 
"  How  much,"  says  he,  "  would  it  have  surprised  such  a  genius 
as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that  in  a  future  age 
there  should  arise  a  very  regular  system  of  mixed  (Government, 
where  the  authority  was  so  distributed,  that  one  rank,  when- 
ever it  pleased,  might  swallow  up  all  the  rest,  and  engross  the 
whole  power  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  government,  they 
would  say,  will  not  be  a  mixed  government.  For  so  great  is 
the  natural  ambition  of  men,  that  they  are  never  Fatisfied  with 
power ;  and  if  one.  order  of  men,  by  pursuing  its  own  interest, 
can  usurp  upon  every  other,  it  will  certainly  do  so,  and  render 
itself  as  far  as  possible  absolute  and  uncontrollable. 

'*  But  in  this  opinion,"  he  adds,  "  experience  shews  they 
would  have  been  mistaken.  For  this  is  actually  the  case  with 
the  British  Constitution."! 

Shall  we  therefore  conclude,  that  the  whole  theory  of  our 
Constitution,  as  commonly  stated,  is  a  mere  chimera ;  and  that 
the  three  powers,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  have  no  real 
operation  ?  By  no  means..  The  common  theory  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  perfectly  sound  in  its  fundamental  principles, 
although  it  requires  a  more  full  development  than  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  general  outline  of  it  delineated  by  systematical 
writers.  The  three  powers  which  have  been  so  long  regarded 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  plan  of  policy,  do 
all  exist  in  fact,  and  all  operate  in  a  most  effectual  and  impor- 
tant manner,  but  not  in  the  manner  expressed  in  our  laws,  or 
in  general  supposed  by  our  speculative  politicians.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  which  time  has  produced,  they  do  not 
now,  as  formerly,  operate  separately  and  ostensibly ;  but  re- 
straining and  modifying  each  other's  effects,  they  operate  in  a 
manner  not  so  palpable,  though  equally  real,  by  being  blended 
together  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  an 
assembly  which  is  no  longer  composed  of  men  whose  habits  and 
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coimexionB  can  be  supposed  to  attach  them  eschisively 
people,  but  of  men,  some  of  whom,  from  their  situation, 
be  presumed  to  lean  to  the  regal  part  of  a  govern  ment,  oth( 
to  the  aristocratical ;  while,  on  important  questions,  the  mnj 
rity  may  be  expected  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  commi 
nity  at  large. 

To  illustrate  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  coDRider  of 
descriptions  of  persons  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
present  composed ;  which,  when  compared  with  the  origin 
composittoQ  of  those  Houses,  will  at  the  same  time  cl< 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  great  difference  that  exists  betwt 
the  actual  state  of  the   Constitution,  and  the  language  and 
forms  handed  down  to  us  from  niir  ancestors. 

This  discussion  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  solution  giren 
by  Mr.  Hume  of  the  paradox,  just  quoted  from  his  works, 
(although  unexceptionable  as  far  as  it  goes,)  is  stated  in  terma 
much  too  concise  and  general,  to  convey  complete  satisfaction 
to  those  who  liave  not  corrected  their  theoretical  views  of  oor 
Government,  by  an  attentive  study  of  this  singular  machine  io 
its  actual  movements.  "  How,"  he  asks,  "  shall  we  resolve  this 
]>aradox  ?  And  by  what  means  is  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
fined within  the  propter  limits,  since  from  our  very  ConstitntioD' 
it  must  necessarily  have  as  mucli  power  as  it  demands,  and 
only  be  confined  by  itself?  How  is  this  consistent  with  our 
perience  of  human  nature  ?  I  answer,  that  the  interest  of  t! 
body  is  here  restrained  by  that  of  the  individuals,  and  that 
House  of  Commons  stretches  not  its  power,  because  such 
usurpation  would  be  contrarj-  to  the  interest  of  the  majority  ol 
its  members."*  The  question,  however,  still  recurs,  how  does 
all  this  happen,  and  to  what  causes  is  it  owing  that  the  theory 
of  our  Constitution,  which  we  know  was  in  former  times  nearly 
realized,  should  now  be  so  little  applicable  to  its  ]>ractical  ad- 
ministration ?  The  truth,  I  apprehend,  will  appear  from  the 
following  observations  to  be  this ;  that  in  the  present,  i 
numberless  other  instjinces,  the  natural  com-se  of  eventfi, 
fettered  in  this  fortimate  country  by  those  restraints  which,  ii 
•  [liiid.] 
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other  parts  of  the  world,  cramp  the  energies  of  the  human  mind, 
has  gradually  and  insensibly  adapted  our  existing  institutions 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  a  progressive  society,  and  has 
thus  preserved  their  original  spirit,  even  where  they  appear  on 
a  superficial  view  to  be  most  incompetent  to  their  end. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  English  history,  it  is  of  essential 
importance  for  us  to  recollect,  that  the  Peers  comprehended  the 
great  nobility  and  principal  proprietors  of  the  country,  and 
formed  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  aristocracy  of  the 
state.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  was  com- 
posed of  men  who  were  really  of  the  plebeian  order — of  mer- 
chants and  traders,  and  gentry  of  small  fortunes.  In  one  of 
the  ancient  writs,  they  are  described  as  follows : — "  Dubbed 
Knights,  or  the  most  worthy,  honest,  and  discreet  Esquires  in 
each  county,  the  most  expert  in  feats  of  arms,  and  no  others  ; 
and  of  every  city  two  citizens,  and  of  every  borough  two  Bur- 
gesses, discreet  and  sufficient,  and  such  who  had  the  greatest 
skill  in  shipping  and  merchandizing."  Even  so  far  down  as 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  (during  which  reign,  by  the  way,  they 
seem  first  to  have  formed  a  distinct  body,)  they  appear  to  have 
been  summoned  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assess  aids  of 
money,  and  to  present  humble  petitions  with  respect  to  their 
grievances.  In  the  year  1332,  we  find  this  prince  retaining 
his  lords  and  councillors  to  advise  him  in  some  matters  of 
moment  he  had  to  propose  to  them,  after  he  had  dismissed  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  they 
themselves  declined  giving  their  advice  upon  the  Ardua  Regni^ 
promising  "  to  confirm  implicitly  the  advice  of  the  nobles,  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  their  abilities  to  advise  the  best' 
"  The  petitions  of  the  Commons,"  says  Mr.  Christian,^  "  fre- 
quently began  with,  *  Your  poor  Commons  beg  and  pray,'  and 
conclude  with,  '  for  God's  sake,  and  as  an  act  of  charity/  It 
appears,  that  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  kings  to  add  and  enact  more  than  the  Com- 
mons petitioned  for.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  a  very 
memorable  petition  from  the  Commons  in  2  Henry  V.,  which 

*  Kotfit  on  lilacJcntone^  Vul.  T.  p.  181. 
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stateB,  that  it  is  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  tlie  Commons,  that 
there  should  be  noBtatute  without  their  assent,  considering  that 
they  have  ever  been  as  well  asaentcrs  as  jwtiiiojiers  ;  aod,  there- 
fore, they  pray  that  for  the  future  there  may  he  no  additions  or 
diminutiouB  to  their  petitions.  And  lu  answer  to  this,  the 
king  granted,  that  from  henceforth  they  should  be  bouud  iii  uo 
instance  without  their  assent,  saving  of  his  royal  prerogative  to 
grant  and  deny  what  he  pleased  of  their  petitions."'  The 
author  adds,  that  "  it  was  long  after  its  creation,  or  ral 
separation  from  the  baronu,  before  the  House  of  Commons 
conscious  of  ite  own  strength  and  dignity  ;"  and  such  was 
modesty  and  diffidence,  that  they  used  to  request  the  Lorda  to 
send  them  some  of  their  members  to  instruct  them  in  their 
duty,  "  on  account  of  the  arduousness  of  their  charge,  and  the 
feebleness  of  their  own  powers  and  understandings."  * 

At  present,  it  is  bardly  necessary  for  me  to  remark  how 
much  the  case  is  altered  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Upper  House 
there  are  peers,  who,  so  far  from  possessing  great  lauded  pro- 
perty, are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown.  Nay,  it  is 
not  unusual,  on  the  creation  of  new  peers,  for  the  king  to 
assign  to  them  pensions,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enaUiog 
them  to  support  their  dignity.  Nor  are  all  the  memben  of 
this  House  men  of  illustrious  descent ;  for  many  of  them 
been  rai-sed  from  a  very  obscure  origin,  in  consequence  of 
public  services,  or  their  address  in  courting  ministerial  &v 
and,  therefore,  the  condition  of  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  ueii 
implies  tlie  possessiou  of  landed  property,  nor  the  distiDCtiait 
connected  with  ancient  ancestry.  If  we  examine  the 
Commons,  we  Bnd  that  a  cliangc  no  less  remarkable  has  tukei^' 
place  in  its  com[>osition  since  the  period  of  its  first  institution^' 
for^Aere  wefindindividualsof  the  oldest  families  in  the  counttyy' 
possessing  landed  esUtes  of  £20,{K)0,  or  £30,000,  or  £40,000;' 
a  year.  We  fiud  in  the  same  House,  men  who,  even  in  tlui.' 
order  of  precedence^  are  suiH'rior  to  the  majority  of  iJie  Hotii 
of  Lords.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  eldest  sons  of  Dukes,  ■ 
are  commoTiera  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  yet  who  have 
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right  of  precedence  by  Act  of  Parliament  over  every  Peer  under 
the  rank  of  Marquis.  With  these  men  are  united,  in  the  same 
House,  a  few  of  the  more  eminent  merchants  of  England, — a 
few  lawj^ers,  (who  consider  a  seat  iu  it  as  putting  them  in 
the  way  of  profeBsional  preferment,) — a  great  many  sons  and 
younger  brothers  of  peers, — a  number  of  country  gentlemen 
of  inde[)endeDt  fortune,  and  a  few  individuals  of  splendid 
abilities,  introduced  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the 
great  families. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  composiUon 
of  this  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  both  King  and  Peers  miist 
possess  a  very  great  indirect  influence  on  its  proceedings  ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  one  or  the  other  influence  prevails,  the  actual 
state  of  the  constitution  leans  to  Monarchy  or  to  Aristocracy.  If 
the  Crown  disposed  of  all  the  seats,  the  Constitution,  under  the 
forms  of  a  mixed  government,  would  be  a  pui«  Monarchy  ;  or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Peers  disposed  of  all  the  seats,  the  Con- 
stitution, under  the  same  forms,  wuuld  be  a  jiure  Aristocracy.  It 
was  formerly  shewn,  however,  [supra,  p.  443,  eeq.,]  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  constitution  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  operate  as  checks  on  each  other,  in  the  way  that  our  con- 
stitutional laws  suppose,  and  that  the  whole  efficiency  of  govero- 
ment  must  necessarily  be  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
Crown  and  Peers,  therefore,  had  no  influence  in  that  House,  the 
constitution,  under  tho  forms  of  a  mixed  government,  would  be 
a  pure  Democracy  ;  whereas,  if  each  has  a  certain  influence,  the 
three  powers  may  balance  each  other,  and  may  produce  the  happy 
result  aimed  at  in  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  in  a  way  still 
more  advantageous  than  if  it  were  exactly  realized,  by  saving 
the  machine  of  government  from  those  violent  shot^ks  it  must 
occasionally  suffer  if  king,  lords,  and  commons  were  openly  and 
avowedly  to  draw,  in  any  instance,  lu  diUerent  directions. 

The  perfection  of  our  government,  while  its  present  forms 
continue,  consists  in  properly  balancing  these  influences,  by 
giving  to  the  Sovereign  a  sufflcient  degree  of  {inrliamentary 
weight  to  produce  a  general  support  to  poblic  mettsurot,  without  | 
an  implicit  cunfldence  in  ministers  ; — to  tlie  Aristocracy  an 
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a  weight  aa  may  be  necesaary  to  secure  a.  due  respect  to  landed 
property,  and  to  ancient  establishmentB ; — and  to  the  People 
such  EL  preponderance  as  may  enable  them  to  secure  equal 
liberty  and  impartial  justice  to  every  subject,  without  pertnit- 
ting  them  to  run  into  the  extravagances  of  popular  tumult  ant 
violence. 

How  far  this  description  is  realized  in  the  actual  state  <^oi 
(Jovernmeut  we  have  not  at  present  leisure  to  examine.  la 
opinion  of  some  very  eminent  politicians,  "  a  tkw  principle  of 
authority  (unknown  to  the  constitution  before)  may  be  traced 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution."  "  Before  that  period,"  (it 
been  remarked,)  "  the  friends  of  liberty  dreaded  only  the  dii 
encroachments  of  the  prerogative ;  they  have  since  learned 
entertiun  stronger  apprehensions  of  the  secret  motives  of  interest 
which  the  Crown  may  hold  up  to  individuals,  and  by  which  it 
may  seduce  them  from  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  public."' 
On  this  subject,  it  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  (and  the  observation  has  been  still  more  forcibly 
stated  by  various  writers  since  liis  time,)  that  "  if  the  instru- 
ments of  power  are  not  so  open  and  avowed  as  they  formerly 
were,  they  are  not  the  weaker  on  that  account ;  and  that  our 
national  debt  and  taxes  have,  in  their  natural  consequences, 
thrown  such  a  weight  of  power  into  the  executive  scale  of 
government,  as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our  patriot 
ancestors,  who  gloriously  struggled  for  the  abolition  of  the  then 
formidable  parts  of  the  prerogative,  and  by  an  unaccountable, 
want  of  foresight,  estabhshed  this  system  in  its  stead."  In  thi 
observation  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  and  very 
important  truth ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  justnesa  of  tlie 
speculaiive,  or  rather  the  hypothetical  principle,  which  I  have 
been  attempting  to  establish,  that  supposing  the  indirect  in- 
fluences  of  the  king  and  of  the  peers  to  be  carried  no  further 
than  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  due  balance  among  the  three 
powei's  essential  to  our  constitution, — so  far  from  being  al 
they  seem  to  Vie  absolutely  requisite  for  preserving  the  ac 
spirit  of  our  mixed  government  under  the  important 
I  MillBrV  P:ng!uh  ffowniracn',  V.J.  IV,  p.  9r.. 
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which  time  has  produced  in  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  community. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Hume,  that  ^^  instead  of  asserting  absolutely  that  the 
dependence  of  Parliament,  in  every  degree^  is  an  infringement 
of  British  liberty,  the  country  party  should  have  made  some 
concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have  only  examined  what 
was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence^  beyond  which  it 
became  dangerous  to  liberty."*  If  this  moderate  language 
had  been  less  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  political  party,  it 
would  at  least  have  had  a  fairer  chance  of  being  substantially 
useful  to  the  public. 

The  further  prosecution,  however,  of  this  argument  would 
be  altogether  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  as  it  is  not  on  any 
speculative  or  dubious  views  of  the  constitution  that  I  would 
wish  to  rest  its  substantial  and  characteristical  merits.     I  have 
repeatedly  observed,  that  forms  of  government  are  of  import- 
ance chiefly,  as  they  lead  to  wise  systems  of  internal  policy,  or, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it,  "  the  only  infallible  criterion  of 
the  excellence  of  a  constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  detail  of  its 
municipal  code."t    Judging  by  this  test,  by  the  actual  effect  \ 
of  the  government  in  securing  the  happiness  and  promoting  the    \ 
improvement  of  its  subjects,  the  English  Constitution  is  un-     ; 
questionably  entitled  to  a  preference  over  all  those  which  have     i 
been  hitherto  realized  in  the  history  of  mankind.    "During 
the  last  sixty  years,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  in  an  Essay  published  in 
1762,  and  the  remark  may  be  now  repeated,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional sanction  of  our  subsequent  experience,  "  during  the  last 
sixty  years,"  (or  rather,  we  may  now  say,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,)  "an  uninterrupted  harmony  has  been  preserved 
between  our  princes  and  our  parliaments.    Public  liberty,  with 
internal  peace  and  order,  has  flourished  almost  without  interrup- 
tion,— ^trade  and  manufactures  and  agriculture  have  increased, 
— ^tbe  arts  and  sciences  and  philosophy  have  been  cultivated, — 

•  [Ena^,  Vol.  L-Em^Ti  V  ih     ^Aimm  £kmtk,  1793,  sect.  iv. ;  infrii, 
Ind«pmim»  qf /Mi«Mrt.l  L  X  p.  66.] 

t  [Jmrnaf  qf  IIU  ZAI 
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even  religioaa  parlies  have  beeD  neces^tated  to  lay  aside  their 
mutual  rancoar,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  has  Bpread  itself  all 
over  Europe.  ...  So  long  and  so  glorious  a  period  no  nation 
can  boast  of ;  uor  is  there  another  instance  in  the  whole  historr 
of  manbiDd,  that  so  many  millions  of  people  have,  during  sucfa 
a  space  of  time,  been  held  together  in  a  manner  60  free^  so 
rational,  and  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature."* 


I  have  now  finished  the  plan  which  I  proposed  to  myself  at 
the  opening  of  this  Course  of  Lectures ;  and  in  the  last  part  of 
it  have  introduced  some  discussions  concerning  various  ques- 
tions of  Political  Economy,*  which  I  have  generally  reser^'ed  for 
a  more  advanced  class  of  students.  I  could  have  wished,  before 
taking  my  leave,  to  indulge  myself  in  a  short  retrospect  of 
principal  subjects  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention ;  but  this  it  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  attempt 
without  trespassing  more  tiian  would  be  proper  on  your  time 
and  patience.  The  field  we  have  surveyed  together  is  indeed 
an  ample  one,  and  comprehends  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions which  can  possibly  employ  the  human  faculties.  If  my 
ability  to  do  justice  to  these  questions  had  corresponded  in  any 
degree  to  my  wishes,  or  to  the  idea  with  which  I  have  been 
uniformly  impressed  of  the  peculiar  importance  of  that  station 
which  I  hold  in  this  University,  I  should  now  close  the  labours 
of  this  session,  not  only  with  the  agreeable  recollection  of  the 
hours  which  I  have  spent  in  reviewing  once  more  the  funds' 
mental  principles  of  a  favourite  study ;  but  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  discharged  a  duty  of  as  extensive  an  utility  as  most 
individuals  in  the  private  situations  of  life  can  be  called  on  to 
execute. 

And  DOW,  gentlemen,  when  the  connexion  is  to  be  dissolved 
which  has  for  some  months  past  subsisted  between  us,  may  1 

lalaiU  Sttcearion. 

*  [There  iin  eitant  two  conclusiona 
tn  Ihs  Lecttma  on  iUtTiei  Proper ; 
vhich  Lcclnrei,  il  will  In  remembered, 
were  nlwaji  delir.:rod  by   Mr,  Slewirl 


leiore 
yodi^H 


EBMy,  O/Ihe  Pre-      nt  the  end  of,  bot  in  conneiion  »iUi  lua 

generiJ   Cuiirse  of  3loml   nUtttfliif^ 
Of  tbpBe  L-onclunoijs,  Ihe  una  ben  g' 
is  dated  18th  April  1S08 ;   tte  « 
muked  as  Tnr  llie  Seuion  ISOM,  1 
bi  round  in  llie  Apjiendli,  p.  4H-]    < 
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not  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  which  I  am  encouraged 
to  entertain  by  the  attention  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me :  that,  long  afler  the  period  of  your  academical  education, 
you  will  recollect  with  satisfaction  these  studies  of  your  youth  ; 
and  that  by  fixing  in  some  measure  your  principles  concerning 
the  nature,  the  duties,  and  the  prospects  of  man,  they  may  con- 
tribute, under  the  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  may  yet 
await  you,  to  fortify  your  virtuous  resolutions,  to  elevate  your 
views  above  the  pursuits  of  a  vulgar  ambition,  and  to  cherish 
in  your  minds  those  habitual  sentiments  of  religion,  of  hu- 
manity, of  justice,  and  of  fortitude,  which  can  £done  render 
the  talents  and  accomplishments,  (to  the  cultivation  of  which 
80  many  of  yoiur  early  years  have  been  already  devoted,)  a  soiurce 
of  permanent  happiness  and  honour  to  yourselves,  a  blessinir  to 
,o^«.d,  J",  pledge  .0  ,0=,  ooU  fa  Jhe  perpeW^ 
of  that  political  fabric  reared  by  the  hands  and  cemented 
with  the  blood  of  your  ancestors,  now,  alas  I  standing  alone 
amid  the  wreck  of  surrounding  establishments,  the  last  asylum 
and  the  only  remaining  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. — 
ISth  AprU  1808. 
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APPENDIX  I.— To  B.  II.  Ch.  m.  §  3,  p.  114. 
QitotaHan  on  the  Exportation  of  Orain^Jrom  BbwletL 

"  Although  I  have  already,  I  presumei  sufficiently  evinced  that  the  influence  of 
all  legal  reguUtions,  with  regard  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  grain,  is  perfectly 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom,  I  would,  however,  by  no  means  have  it  con- 
cluded that  I  think  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases  absolutely  useless. 

"  There  may  be  occasions  in  which  they  are  highly  expedient.  If  there  be  an 
uncommon  scarcity  of  grain,  we  must  endeavour  to  procure  it  from  abroad,  or  run 
the  hazard  of  starving.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  produce  be  so  exceed- 
ingly abundant  as  to  sink  the  price  greatly  below  what  the  fiirmer  can  grow  it  for, 
some  foreign  market  must  be  found,  or,  from  the  discouragement  thence  arising  to 
the  culture,  it  may  probably  occasion  future  want.  Bounties,  too,  upon  importa- 
tion in  the  former  instance,  and  upon  exportation  in  the  latter,  provided  the  tricks 
and  frauds  of  merchants  and  corn-dealers  are  sufficiently  guarded  against,  may  not 
be  improper.  In  these  extreme  cases,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  the 
principal  question  is,  whether,  in  the  intermediate  situation  of  things,  legal  reg^nla- 
tions,  pointing  out  the  exact  prices  at  which  exportation  and  importation  should 
each  respectively  take  pUce,  be  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  expedient.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  might  safety  be  left  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  that  a  free  unrestrained  trade  would  be  attended  with 
no  permanent  evil. 

"  Were  there  no  general  prospect  of  either  exportation  or  importation,  the  home 
consumption  would  be  the  sole  object  regulating  the  growth ;  the  farmer  would 
always  endeavour  to  raise  it  as  long  as  it  were  worth  his  while,  and  no  laws  could 
induce  him  to  do  it  any  longer.  Whatever  he  finds  most  profitable  he  will  turn  his 
attention  to,  be  it  com,  hops,  or  cattle ;  and  this  in  time  will  inevitably  produce  a 
general  level.  Variety  of  seasons,  as  better  suiting  the  one  or  the  other,  wilt,  in- 
deed, occasion  frequent  vibrations  of  the  balance,  but  all  will  finally  tend  to  restore 
and  preserve  the  dae  equilibrium.  And  I  much  question  whether  any  of  the  com 
laws,  through  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  have  occasioned  a  single  acre  more 
or  less  to  be  sown,  with  any  species  of  grain,  than  woald  have  been  had  no  such 
laws  ever  existed." — Ditpemion  of  the  Oloomy  Apprehensions,  &c.,  by  the  Rev, 
John  Howlett,  p.  37. 
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APPENDIX  Il,-To  P*m  I,  p.  32li. 

A  CoHctation  of  tin  Pint  Three  Booki  of  FUilical  Keonemiy.—ttnetltf  iv  calltJ. 

I  iutsiided.  before  couoluding  my  liecIureB  on  Polltkat  Eamom)),  lo  hftve  nmrhrrt 
»ut  a  plan  of  reading  on  the  diffirent  subjecta  vrhicli  hnv«  been  undCT  ou 
Bnt  tbia,  time  will  not  allow  me  to  uttempt  at  preecDt :  and  1  re^t  tbe 
the  lesB,  thut  an  enameratian  of  u  long  list  of  books  migbl,  nut  iniprubaibly, 
hail  the  effeut  (at  least  witb  mj  youngar  bearars)  of  distrscliog  the  attoDtion, 
leading  to  the  pcrUBal  of  a  multiplicity  of  iliscordant  ood  iucoBBistent  theuiiMi 
bIisII  therefore  confine  mj'sclf  to  n  few  authon  whose  works  aiipear  lu  ma 
likely  tu  be  naeful  to  you  in  the  forther  pmecatlon  of  tbeeo  studies. 

Od  the  first  Article,  (that  of  Pofclatiok,)  1  formcriy  recoiomended  the  Tfimiii 
Ulion  of  Dr.  Wallace,  On  the  Niaaber»  of  MaaJdtid;  and  the  Essay  of  Mr.  H  nan, 
Of  iKc  Pi^ndoMnaa  of  Ancient  Natioiu.  In  France,  the  chiBf  wrilere  on  FopU' 
UiliDn  are  Moheau  and  Dcb  Porcieni,  and  the  Uaniaia  de  Mirabeau,  in  bis  Ami 
<ka  Honana.  Of  a  Toluminous  Treatise  on  Population,  writteu  in  (jermBa  by 
IjaoBsniitch,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge :  but  by  man; 
competent  judges,  both  among  EagHsb  and  French  politicians,  it  is  mentioned 
a  perTormance  of  extraordinary  merit,  diatinguiBhed  equally  by  the  correctoea*  ef 
tbe  author's  rescnrchDa  iato  factn,  and  the  soundness  of  his  general  priuciples.  I 
am  almost  oshanicd  to  add,  that  I  am  ignorant  whether  tliig  book  has  or  hu  not 
Wn  yet  translated  into  English. 

Id  our  own  language,  a  great  work,  Oh  tht  FrindpU  of  Fopidaium,  has  been 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Malthus.  At  the  time  I  ifrb  treating  of  that  suhjei:!,  I  had 
looked  into  the  second  edition  in  a  vuiy  slight  and  corsory  mnnaer ;  but  I  h»Ta 
since  perused  great  part  of  it  with  much  attention,  and  I  am  happy  to  odd  tnj 
wannest  IcirtimDny  in  its  favour  lathe  uncommoD  marks  of  approbatian  which  it  has 
already  received  from  tbe  public.  With  some  uf  thn  author's  genera)  views,  indeni), 
I  cannot  agree  ;  but  they  ore  aitcaya  disUDgnisbed  by  Ingennity,  maifrtquenUji  bj 
juitnoiB  and  depth ;  and  ho  has  had  the  merit  (in  aUdi^on  to  the 
tL'emingly  accnnite  infonnation  which  he  has  collected  in  tbe  course  of  hi*  own  I 
travels)  of  giviu^  connexion  and  arrangement  to  an  inusense  occumnlatiol)  of  ib 
Bulated  facts,  which  formerly  lay  scattered  and  useless  in  the  miscellaneoiu  — Vimii 
ofprecediug  writers. 

With  respect  to  Nath)»jii.  Wialth,  I  hare  all  along  reeorameti'led,  and 
beg  leave  again  to  recommend,  Mr.  Smith's  /nifuiry,  as  the  book  with  which  t^ 
stDdenl  muy,  with  most  advantage,  bfgin  his  lesearcbes  im  tliis  subject^  DOtoUlf 
iin  account  otthe  comprehensive  outline  it  exhibits  of  its  various  [Nirts,  bat  as  It  il 
the  CeiU  whivh  is  now  almost  univenaUy  appealed  to,  all  over  Europe,  m  Um 
highest  anthority  which  can  be  quoted  b  snpport  of  any  political  argtmiMit.— Tlw 
work  of  Sir  James  Stenart,  loo,  {Inquiry  into  Ihe  PrituifU*  ofPoUtiad  (EtCMtuff^ 
besides  some  ingenious  spcculaliuiia  of  his  own,  contains  a  great  mass  of  sccunl* 
details,  (more  particularly  willi  respect  lo  the  state  offoreign  nation! 
by  hia  own  personal  observatiuD  during  his  lon^;  residence  on  the  CoDtinentodi 
Turgot's  Sefifftioni  on  t/ir  Formation  and  DiilrAulion  of  Tiitlia.  form 
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tiful  oatline  of  the  fundumental  priDciples  of  thai  branch  of  the  Bcience,  accordiog 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Economists;  an  oatline  which  may  be  afterwards  filled 
up  by  a  perusal  of  Mercier  de  la  Bivi^*B  Natural  and  Essential  Order  ofPoU- 
tical  Societies^  and  of  the  collection  published  by  Dupont  under  the  title  of 
Physiocratie, 

In  this  Tery  difficult  department  of  economical  knowledge,  a  work  has  just  ap- 
peared by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  [1804,]  which,  from  the  great  abilities  and  exten- 
sive information  of  the  author,  cannot  fail  to  throw  many  new  and  important  lights  on 
the  questions  it  discusses.  My  time  has  not  yet  allowed  me  to  give  it  a  complete 
perusal ;  but  I  have  read  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  some  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  at  present  very  generally  received  as  elementary  truths,  require  a  new  and  a 
more  accurate  analysts  than  they  have  yet  been  subjected  to.  Various  criticisms, 
in  particular,  which  he  has  offered  on  the  systems  both  of  Mr.  Smith  and  of  the 
Economists,  (more  especially  those  in  the  chapter  which  treats  Cf  the  means  of 
augmenting  Public  Wealthy  and  the  Causes  that  regulate  its  increase^)  deserve  the 
serious  examination  of  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  attach  themselves  exclusively 
to  either  of  these  authorities,  and  open  some  very  original  views  on  a  subject 
equally  interesting  and  abstruse. 

On  the  much  agitated  topic  concerning  the  Leoislatioii  of  Qbain,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  observe,  that  a  new  edition  has  just  been  published  of  the  truly  valu- 
able and  very  scarce  collection,  entitled  Corn  Tracts;  ascribed  by  some  to  the  lata 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  but  now  known  to  be  the  work  of  an  English  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Charles  Smith.  This  edition,  I  understand,  contains  some  additional 
papers  relative  to  the  controversy.* 

On  the  last  articlef  which  has  been  under  our  consideration,  that  of  the  Stjitb 
OF  THE  Poor,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  particularize  any  work,  but  that  of  Sir 
F.  Morton  Eden,  [in  three  volumes  quarto,  1797,]  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  TJtesaurus  or  Digest  of  all  the  most  important  facts  and  speculations  which 
have  been  hitherto  laid  before  the  public  ;  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Poor-Laws 
in  tlicse  kingdoms,  but  with  respect  to  many  collateral  questions  connected  with 
that  branch  of  legislation.  It  contains,  besides,  a  very  complete  list  of  the  publi- 
cations of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  study. — 13th  April  1804. 


APPENDIX  III.— To  Pabt  II.,  p.  452. 

An  earlier  Condusion  of  Politics  Proper. 

With  these  very  slight  remarks  on  the  English  Constitution^  I  shall  for  tht 
present  close  our  Political  speculations,  and  at  the  same  time  ^conclude  the  acade- 
mical business  of  this  Session.  A  review  of  that  plan  of  polity  under  which  we  our- 
selves have  the  happiness  to  live,  seemed  to  me  to  form  {more  particularly  in  such 
times  as  the  present)  the  most  useful  and  practical  termination  I  could  give  to  the 
discussions  in  which  we  have  so  long  been  engaged  in  this  place.     As  the  leading 

*  [ThU  colleclion,  uulitled  Three  TracU  on  Charles    Siuith    was    bom    1713,    and    died 

thr  Corn  Laws,  was  first  publinhcd  in  1758  1777.  J 

and   1750.     It  was  reprinted  in   1804.   wiUi  t  [The  Lectures  on  Kdccatiok   followed, 

a  Life  of  the  Author   by  fleorge  ChalmerR.  and  they  terminated  the  course.] 


\ 
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objei:!  of  tlieee  <liscug«oiiB  has  been  to  illmtrste  uid  eaforce  the  gn^t  d 
life,  BQ  the  dut;  (•(  I^triolUm,  which,  among  Ihosa  ne  one  to  our  feltow-c 
ci^rluinl;  hoUs  the  uioat  distiDgulEhed  rank,  i»  that  which  I  kbs  more  particalM^  ■ 
anxioui  at  this  moment  to  Imprees  on  your  mjndi ;  by  beitowing  on  thoae  salywti 
whiuh  lead  the  thoaghte  to  the  obligatioaa  it  impoaea,  all  the  oceaBionaJ  interMt 
which  may  arise  from  the  circmDBlani.'e  of  oar  approaching  acparatioa.  A  ucrad 
and  uniform  regard  to  this  duty  leada,  in  truth,  mvn  thnn  any  of  our  other  social 
diiposilionB,  to  a  conduct  wiao,  manly,  and  beneGoent ;  and  so  far  from  interferiog 
Kith  our  more  confined  attschmeats,  it  preimppoaea  aud  comprehendB  them  «n,  or 
ralhersprtnga  up  from  them,  aa  <ram  ita  proper  root,  "  Cari  aunt  pareatao,  car!  liberi, 
propinqui,  familiareB  ;  aed  omues  omnium  caritnlei  I^lHa  una  complexa  eat ;  pro 
qua  quia  bonaB  dubilet  mortem  oppetore.  ai  oi  ait  proflitunts?"*  It  was  witli  tt'tf 
riew  chiefly,  that  I  have  employed  my  last  Lectures  in  illostrikling  the  pecntiArex- 
eeUenciea  of  the  Englieh  ConBtitntion  ;  aatiafied  as  I  am  that  a  (aithful  delineatiali 
of  its  fundamental  principles  aflbrds  the  strongeat  modvea  that  can  be  enggeated 
for  our  eiertiong  in  iranamitting  it  as  far  u  lies  in  our  power  uainipaa«d  lo 
our  posterity. 

I  once  lotcnded,  before  taking  my  leave,  to  have  resumed  a  anljject  which  I  left 
unliniahed,  when  it  waa  formerly  under  oar  cuuaiderntion  ;  1  mean  s  review  of  dU 
prineipt^  eaiaa  toAicA  have  hitherto  rttanttd  the  prograi  of  the  Sdaiwt.  Bat 
this  your  time  rendera  it  impossible  for  mo  now  to  undertake  ;  and,  indeed,  1  flatter 
myatlf,  that  niter  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engHged  togelliea', 
any  ndditionnl  illnstratioDS  of  the  object  and  spirit  of  the  inductive  phSoappig 
would  be,  in  a  groat  mcasare,  anperflnous.  It  has  certainly  been  my  anlTortu  aim 
to  eicmphfy  its  rules  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  founding  my  reasonings  aajiaitt 
nlone ;  and  checking  myself  whenever  I  waa  conacious  of  a  dispodtion  to  depart 
from  the  i^uine  interprelatioji  of  nature.  This  iudnctive  plan  of  philusophinng  I 
waa  oniioua  to  recommend,  not  only  aa  the  sole  avenue  which  leads  wilh  certain^ 
to  the  truth,  bat  as  the  only  effectual  preservative  against  that  miserable  pervcndoa 
of  the  understRnding  which  blinds  it  to  the  perception  of  the  wise  and  beneficent 
/order  of  the  universe.  It  is  beautirully  remarked  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  "the 
I  fouudations  of  reli^on  are  l^d  in  the  genuine  leaaons  whether  oCphytiad  ot  mora/ 
Bcieuce;  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  concluding  obeervutinna  of  Newton's  Ptimr 
B'pia,  no  lesa  than  in  the  remuna  of  Socrates,  or  of  Epidetas,  or  of  Uarcni 
Aurcliua.  In  the  one  it  is  the  auggeetion  otfiwd  eauta,  or  of  an  arrangemcDt  in 
the  works  of  nature,  for  wliieli  meohauiam  alone  will  not  account.  In  the  other  it 
is  the  result  of  minds  devoted  to  the  govemment  of  wisdom  and  the  sentiment*  of 
benevolence,  and  who  receive  with  some  degree  ofa  congenial  spirit,  the  indicatioM 
,  of  supreme  intelligence  and  goodness,  as  thej  are  perceived  to  opcnile  in  tlie 
\great  system  of  the  world."f 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  tme  pbilosephy  fHmLBhr>s  the  most  eSe<:tual  bulwark    , 
agaauBt  Atbeiam ;  inaenaibty  tnouldiuf;  our  habits  of  thinking  and  orfeeJlDg  in  con-    , 
formily  to  the  aystematical  operations  of  ioflnite  wisdom  and  goodneaa.  while,  on    , 
the  other  hand,  just  moral  imprcsaiona  concerning  tlie  order  of  the  univerae  and 
the  eonnie  of  human  aSaira,  aflbrd  the  beat  and  sureBt  lights  to  guide  onr  iaquiriei, 
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if  we  should  attempt  to  extend  the  hounda  either  of  physical  or  of  ethical 
knowledge. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  those  alone  who  look  forward  to  the  pursuits  of  science 
that  I  have  addressed  myself  in  these  Lectures.  The  greater  part  of  you  are  pro- 
bably destined  for  the  active  walks  of  business ;  and,  under  this  impression,  I  have 
uniformly  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  direct  your  attention  to  studies  sus- 
ceptible of  a  practical  application  to  the  great  concerns  of  human  life, — whether 
Providence  may  allot  to  you  the  obscure  but  important  duties  of  a  private  station, 
or  may  be  pleased  to  call  you  to  the  great  and  arduous  scenes  of  public  affairs.  In 
either  event,  I  shall  follow  you  with  my  affectionate  wishes  through  the  various 
fortunes  that  may  yet  await  you : — And,  believe  me,  nothing  will  ever  give  me 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  hear,  that  you  have  carried  into  the  different  depart- 
ments of  life  for  which  you  may  be  destined,  those  steady  principles  of  religion,  of 
integrity,  and  of  beneficence  which  can  alone  render  you  happy  in  yourselves,  and 
blessings  to  mankind.— 1804. 
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AcLAND,  (Mr.,)  his  scheme  touching  the 
Poor,  alleged,  ii.  309. 

Adams,  (Mr.  John,)  adduced  as  to  the 
American  Constitution,  ii.  385. 

Adams,  (Mr.  Quincey,)  quoted  as  to 
popular  Education  in  Uermany,  ii. 
336. 

Agriculture,  as  affecting  Population,  i. 
113-152  ;  kinds  of  farm  tenure,  113- 
118 ;  size  of  farms,  124-132  ;  arable 
and  grazing,  comparative  profit  of, 
137,  138;  estimation  of,  among  the 
Romans,  140-146 ;  distinction  ot;  as  a 
mere  mean  of  subsistence,  and  as  a 
competing  trade,  141 ;  in  connexion 
with  Manufactures,  152-183  ;  duty  of 
Government  to  encourage,  181,  aeq. ; 
Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  on 
their  relative  claims  to  attention  by 
the  statesman,  201,  seq.;  progress  of, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  237, 
238 ;  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
farming,  calculations  estimating,  240 ; 
affords  the  foimdation  of  many  ex- 
changes of  production,  254 ;  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  inoustry, 
their  relative  importance,  258,  seq.; 
these  two  exhaust  the  labour  of  man, 
259, 260 ;  in  what  respect  pre-eminent 
over  manufactures,  260,  306 ;  pro- 
sperity of,  dependent  more  upon 
steadiness  of  an  adequate,  than  upon 
the  hieh  amount  of  the  average 
price,  ii.  116. 

Agriculture,  Board  of,  see  County  Re- 
ports. 

Aikin,  (Dr.  John,^  quoted  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  Manufactures, 
1. 183, 184 ;  on  the  progress  of  Inland 
Navigation  about  A^nchcster,  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  &c.,  241,  242. 


Akenside,  quoted  as  to  the  estimation 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Romans,  i.  141. 

Ale,  great  increase  of  its  consumption, 
i.  236. 

Alienation,  English  statute  of,  by  Henry 
VIT..  ii.  202. 

AUeaiance  to  GovemmerUt  a  writing  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  now  lost,  i.  9,  23. 

America,  discovery  of  its  silver  mines, 
effects  of,  i.  448;  United  States  of 
Northern,  how  affected  by  Manufac- 
tures, 157,  seq.;  beneficial  influence 
of  Education  on  the  lower  orders  in, 
ii.  334,  335,  337. 

Anacharsis,  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  i.  338,  439. 

Anatocismus,  on  the  laws  regarding,  ii. 
194. 

Anderson,  TJames,  LL.D.,)  his  Obser- 
vations, «c.,  1777,  adduced  as  to  the 
influence  of  Manufactures  upon  Agri- 
culture, i.  177,  178 ;  as  to  the  Com 
Trade,  ii.  114. 

Anglican  Divines,  see  England,  Church 

Animal  food  and  pasturage,  in  reference 
to  the  support  of  Population,  i.  105, 
seq. 

Animals,  food  being  supplied,  their 
multiplication  depends  on  Jive  cir- 
cumstances, i.  60. 

Anonymous  Author,  of  The  Grand 
Concern  of  England  Explained^ 
ouoted  toucning  the  Poor,  ii.  273  ;  of 
jSssay  on  the  Bight  of  Property  in 
Land,  praises  the  English  Poor-Laws, 
281. 

Antipater,  (of  Thessalonica,)  quoted  as 
to  the  employment  of  Water-Mills,  i. 
191,  192. 

Apprenticeships,  see  Corporations. 


ArbutluiDt,  (Dr.,)  quoted  u  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  S«WM  aa  born,  i,  86, 
87;  widQpedtas  to  Roman  Fortunes, 
14fi,  I4T,  382 ;  OB  to  the  CircnUlion 
Dfmouer,  3S1  ;  examples  of  Price*  in 
■ncient  Some,  383,  448. 

AriHtocrac;,  on,  aimplj,  and  in  general, 
ii.  352.  353 ;  on,  in  sjiecial,  87S-386  ; 
what  is  mesDt  in  saying  tbat  Modero- 
tioD  is  its  principle,  379-382  ;  in  this 
fonn  of  government  the  nobles  abonld 
be  debBrred  from  trade,  38!,  3S3 ;  ila 
oorraption,  Oligarchj,  384 ;  nBtnraJ, 
in  ereiy  communitf  rising  IVani  ori- 
^na]  diOerencea,  4t7, 

Anstotlc,  on  Mnn  as  >  social  animal,  L 
tS;  referred  to  touching  Popniation 
and  Marriage,  B8 ;  quoted  as  to  t' 
impossibilitj  of  perfeut  friendship  to- 
wards more  than  oae  object  at  once, 
74  ;  his  doctrine  as  to  Usurj,  li.  146- 
148,  15! ;  quoted  as  to  tho  simple 
Forms  of  QoTemment,  384,  385  ;  al- 
leged   to  shew  that   each    form 
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ii.  339 

Assessments  periodical,  the  preiioos 
subsidies,  and  the  more  ancient  Scut- 
age,  Hydage,  and  Tallinge,  were  vir- 
tuall;  a  Land-Tax.  ii.  227. 

Athenians,  their  measure  for  mainlain- 
ing  the  equalil;  of  landed  properif, 
ii.  196  ;  formed  Benefit  Clubs,  306  ; 
on  the  Athenian  DemocT«c  J,  363,  364, 
403,  404  ;  their  goTemmeat  serves  as 
Mon1eai|nien's  model  of  Democraoy, 
413. 

Auckland,  (Lord,)  on  the  Population  of 
Great  Brilnin  in  1779.  i.  234. 

Au^stin.  (Saint,)  quoted  as  to  tlie 
Polygam/  of  the  Patriarchs,  i,  83. 

AnIuB  Qellius.  quoted  in  regard  to  Celi- 
bacj  among  the  Homuaa,  i.  62. 


BicoN,  (Lord.)  quoted  as  la  Leges  Le- 
jmn.  &c.,  i.  10 ;  bis  ^eteh  agaiutt 
nrvegori,  118,  teq.,'  opposed  to  En- 
olosures,  134;  as  to  his  calling  Edu- 
cation "  the  QeorgicB  of  the  Mind," 
288;  Quoted,  with  approbation,  ib.; 
u  to  the  necesaitjr  of  political  Institu- 
tions being  accommodatod  to  the 
character  of  their  sulyects,  ii.  420. 

Balance  of  Powen  in  Ule  British  Con- 


(titutiun  iUostrat«d,  ii.  4S0,  4»l,44& 

449.450. 
Balance  ofTrade,  ii.  23,  teij.:  tB^s^, 

absurdity  of,  shown  by  Soiitli.  SL  . 
Ballot,  (the  thing,)  on  the  es{>«ilion94 

this  mode  of  votinir  in  Repiitdlc%t 

359;  adopted  by  tEe  Stole  of  y — 

Uni  433. 
Bank  Notes,  the  word  c 

applied  to,  i.  436,  445. 
Baring,  (Sir  Francis  ' 

culated  with  nfercut.1;  u>  ■  Tn-niiiirnt.  m 

1.  394,  395,  434,  447  -,  oppoMid  tamr^ 

restriction  apon  Interest  uf  money,  S. 

160. 
Bamngton,  (Bishop  of  Uurluun,)  iilkged 

an  to  Workboiisea  and  tho  poor.  n. 

303.  304.  "^ 

Barlhelemy,  (Abbe.)  quoted    as  t«  tbe 

opnion  of  the  ant-ieata   looching  a 

tempered  Monarchy,  ii.  41ft. 
Baudeau,  (Abbf.)  nuotcd  in    jw     ' 

Productive  anil  Un  pnnluc  live  L 

i.  273. 
Beccoria,  (Marebeae.)  referred  (o  a.  , 

Crimes  and  Punishnieats.  L  49  ■  h 

opinion  na  ta  a  low  Interest  for  n  ' 

ii.  189,  190. 
Beddoes,  (Dr.,)  on  the  use  of  o^vm  t 

the  poor,  ii.  145. 
Bedford.  (Duke  of,)  in  regard  to  KIU«i 

Enclosure,  i.  136,  leij. 
Bell,  (Mr.  EeiMaiutn.)  quoted  aa  CA  IL* 

inSucDco  of  ManufactnrDa  npon  Agii- 

cnlturc  and  Popnlntion,  L  15S,  174; 

adduced  in  the  some  respccti  IfiS  ;  1 
to  the  possible  increase  of  agricnitai 
produce  in  this  coquIit,  203 ;  m  ti 
proportion  of  our  Britiji  impt'  -' 

and  f rerionsW.  K    . 

of  dtlferent  kinds  of  coi 

in  Great  Britain,  369;  01 


'  importation  of  con,  ii.  108,    1 
Benefit    Clubs,    on,   ii.   306-813:    i' 

author  strongly  in  (aToiir  0^  31 1. 
Bentbam,  (Mr.  Jeremy,]  hie  Dtfatu  A 
Vmry,  li.  156;  quoted  agaioM  ^ 
Usury  Laws,  164,  165,  168,  170, 1TL_ 
194,   195;   descriW  these   Uwt  fi* 
Russia  as  a  dead  letter,  181 ;  Iiis  tno- 
ject  to  substitute  escheat  fortaxtma, 
253 ;  hii  PaneptwoJt  addnced,  3Sft. 
Berkeley.  (Bishop,)  as  to  the  intriikrie 


money,  379.  432. 
Berne,  (Society  of,)  their  Et 
Spirit  of  LtgiAtSi 
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(Republic  of,)  its  substitute  for  Taxa- 
tion, ii.  212  ;  (Canton  of,)  an  example 
of  political  happiness  and  prosperity, 
386;  its  two  Legislative  Councils,  435. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  invented  by  the  Jews, 
i.  41 ;  a  branch  of  trade  altogether 
modem,  ii.  153. 

Births,  proportion  of,  to  Deaths  and 
Marriages,  i.  220,  seq. 

Blackstone,  TSir  William,)  on  the  origin 
of  Borougn-EngliRh,  ii.  200 ;  quoted 
in  favour  of  a  restraint  on  Latter  Wills, 
204,  205  ;  quoted,  208,  209  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  Land-tax,  225 ; 
of  the  aids  in  England  called  Tenths 
and  Fifleenths,  226 ;  adduced  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Crown  in  rejecting 
bills  from  the  Legislature,  444 ;  touch- 
ing the  influences  exerted  by  the 
otner  elements  of  the  Legislature  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  450. 

Blake,  (Mr.  William,)  quoted  as  to  Cur- 
rency, i.  431,  432,  436. 

Blomeneld,  (Rev.  Francis,)  on  the  scar- 
citjjr  of  the  year  1595,  ii.  262,  263. 

Boivm,  (John,)  his  Latin  translation  of  an 
Epigram  of  Antipater  quoted,  i.  192. 

Bolingiiroke,  (Viscount,)  quoted  as  to  the 
operations  of  nature,  i.  480 ;  as  to  a  na- 
tural aristocracy  in  communities,  418. 

Bonar,  (Mr.  James,)  his  Notes  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  Course  of  Political  Economy 
Proper  employed  in  the  present  work, 
i,  xxi.,  «<»^.,  198 ;  Notes  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
conspectus  of  Smith  up<m  the  Mercan- 
tile system,  ii.  23-27. 

Book  Societies,  effect  of,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  ii.  347. 

Borough-English,  on  the  origin  of,  ii. 
200. 

Botero,  (John,)  his  claim  to  be  the  founder 
of  Statistical  science,  i.  214. 

Bottomry,  a  species  of  virtual  usury,  il. 
186. 

Boulainvilliers,  (Count  de,)  as  to  Col- 
bert's injudicious  encouragement  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  to  the 
disparagement  of  Agriculture,  i.  160. 

Bounties  and  Drawbacks,  ii.  26,  seq.y 
113,  seq. ;  Author's  opinion  in  regard 
to  Bounties  not  decided,  117-120. 

Boyd,  (iMr.  Wailtcr,  M.P ,)  as  to  the 
princiule  by  which  the  Price  of  com- 
modities is  regulated,  i.  .394. 

Brackcnridge,  (Dr.,)  on  the  Population 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  in 
1756,  i.  232. 

Brand,  (Rev.  John.)  adduced  as  to  the 
Com  Trade,  ii.  137,  138. 

VOL.  IX. 


Breslau,  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  thsit 
city  adduced  as  a  valuable  authority 
by  Dr.  Halley,  i.  227. 

Bridges,  (Mr.  James,  W.S.,)  as  supply- 
ing Notes  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Lectures 
on  Political  Bk;onomy,  i.  xxi.,  seq.^ 
198 ;  interpolations  from  his  Notes  of 
these  Lectures,  198-200,  204-207, 
208-211,  253  269,  302-396;  ii.  3-47, 
108,  109,  111-120,  137-139,  195-210, 
254-349. 

Brienne,  (M.  de,)  his  connexion  with 
Turgot,  ii.  80. 

Britain,  (Great,)  the  amount  of  its  Po- 
pulation, i.  232  ;  how  the  distinctions 
of  rank  do  not  here  imply  any  con- 
trast of  class  or  caste,  but  slide  insen- 
sibly into  each  other,  ii.  439,  442, 
448,  449. 

Brougham,  (Mr.,  now  Lord,)  Review  of 
Lauderdale  On  PubUc  Wealth,  i.  277. 

Brown,  (Dr.  John,  Author  of  the  Esti- 
mate,)  quoted  as  to  Education,  i.  53, 54. 

Bullion :  relation  of  a  coined  to  a  pa})er 
currency,  i.  346,  seq.;  Parliamentary 
BvUion  Report,  framed  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Horner,  Notes  of  the  Author  on, 
431-452. 

Burdens  upon  farm  tenants,  i.  118-124. 

Burke,  (Edmund,)  quoted  as  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  state,  i.  17  ;  adduced 
as  to  the  British  Com  Laws,  ii.  114; 
holds  that  the  wages  of  labour  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  cxp<'nsoM 
of  living,  284 ;  strictures  on  his  praise 
of  drinkinf^,  314,  319;  quoted  as  to 
the  conflic'tion  of  the  British  King  and 
Parliament,  443. 

Burnet,  (Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,) 
contrasts  the  Englisu  and  Scottish 
Poor-IiJiws,  ii.  286,  287. 

Bury,  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
of,  quoted  with  approbation  as  to  the 
growth  of  native  timber,  ii.  46. 

Butler,  (BishopJ  quoted  as  to  Education, 
i.51. 


Cadastre,  or  Territorial  Valuationi  in 
different  countries,  ii.  241,  242 ;  that 
of  Sardinia,  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Dncby 
of  Milan,  242. 

Ccesar,  (Julius,)  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
usage  of  the  ancient  Britont  tooching 
Marriage,  i.  72  ;  as  to  the  propotticai 
of  population  among  the  Hufetii, 
224 ;  nis  description  of  a  Brituh  end 
German  pastoral  state  aUaded  to^  H. 
201. 
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Call,  (Sir  John,  Bart.,)  on  tho  Popular 
tion  of  England  and  Walei,  i.  243. 

Calvin,  (John,)  hia  liberal  opiDioa  ia  re- 
tard to  lotflreBt  or  Daury  quoted,  ii. 
155.  leq. 

CampagDODi,  rCitixsn,)  aiiiliici>d  hs  in 
tavour  of  PolygHTuy,  i.  9S. 

Campbell,  (Juhn,  LL.D.,)  referred  to  oh 
to  the  knicultiire  of  Rent,  i.  1118  ;  his 
BAilknu  Survey  of  Great  Briloin, 


the  Carol 
Capital,  the  accumulatjon  of  stock  faci- 

jilnted  by  the  introduciiun  of  mooey, 

897,  acq. :  "  Money  breeds  money," 

an  nnci«Qt  proverb,  39S. 
CarriDgtoO,  (Lord,)  his  apeech  adduced 

in  reRBrd  lo  the  eilent  of  wute  lands 

in  this  kingdnm,  i.  203. 
Car7,  (■  Brifltol  mercbitnl,)  adduceil  ns 

to  Monopolies,  ii.  18. 
CasauboD,  (base,)  referred  to  aa  lo  the 

anUqoi^  of  Benefit  Clnbe,  ii.  306. 
Caiaui.  (Marqais  de,)  against  the  pro- 
ject of  an  excludve  Territorial  tax,  i. 

301 ;  in  favour  of  taxee  on  congmnp- 

CaisiaB,  >ee  Dion  Casaiai. 

Caatlereagh,  (lerd,)  on  the  Popttlatioii 
of  Ireland,!.  100,343. 

Cato,  (M.,)  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
brmer  and  the  merchant,  i.  183  ;  in 
regard  to  usury  and  interest,  ii.  148. 

CeUbacy,  regalatioDa  against,  by  tho 
ancient  legislators,  espet-iBlly  the  Ko- 
man,  i.  92,  94 ;  in  inodem  slates,  truo 
policy  regsrding.  96,  i^. 

Censnrul  Oiffice,  abuse  of,  iL  366,  KJ,, 
383. 

Chalmers,  (Mr.  George,)  u  to  the 
amount  of  population  in  Enghind  and 
Wales,  i.  99,  243;  in  Ireland^  99, 
S45  ;  quoted  in  favour  of  the  pobcyof 
encloanrcs,  136 ;  adiluced  as  to  the 
history  of  statistics,  216,  ttq.;  as  to 
the  aven^ce  population  of  honses  in 
Britain,  217;  as  (otlie  nnmben  of  the 
popnlation  engaged  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations and  trades,  240.  241 


Charles  I.,  413 :  nhiequenilT,  414: 
as  to  the  Com  Trade,  ii.  1  tS  ;  conlir. 
mation  nf  Adam  Smiths  doctrine 
tonching  the  Com  Traile,  IIT;  ad- 
dnced  as  to  tJie  propflrftcin  bolwrtn 
the  price  and  produce  of  Rnin.  136, 
138  ;  qi>ot«d  as  to  the  gora  eSi^cta  of 
the  Enelish  civil  want,  440;  notieod 
as  republishing  Charles  Snitli'e  Oarm 
TroPtt,  459. 
Chalotais,  (M.  Carodeuc  de  1*,)  bi» 
Bp«ech  on  the  Com  Trade   refanni 


paradoxical 

truths,  i.  300,  301, 
Cbanlin,  (Sir  John,)  quoted  in  ragstd 

to  the  abaoluto  monarchy  of  Ptrak, 

ii.  396. 
Cliartera,  (Hev.  I>f,,)  qnoted  aa  ts  Um 

Scottish  poor-nttefl,  ii.  2B7. 
Checks,  the  ueceanily  of,  In  all  hnumi 

politiisl   coostitDtiooB,   Ii.  417,  a»^ 

432-435. 
Child,  (Sir  Jonah,}  qooted  aa  to  mer- 

chanbi,  &c.,  i.  16.  IG;  as  to  monofMi- 

lica,  ii.  18  ;  advocates  the  redootMti  <i 

the  rale  of  interest,  189. 
Children,  their  emplcpynient  in  brtoriea, 

its  advantages  and  disadtaiitaMB,  (■ 

133-188. 
China,  its  nver-population,  i.  900;  Mtt- 

mates  of  its  population,  233  ;  eiUBpIa 

"    -     trasted  with  that  i£  HdHand. 


t  iiL  480,  »a§.t 

isaknd-Uinm- 


284; 

in  this  counliT  there  is  aland-tu  |im- 

portioned  to  the  produce,  ii.  94C. 

ChrisUan.  (Mr.Edward,)  quoted  m  to  ths 
English  WofusQt7,ii.  188;  addnoed 
as  to  the  English  huid-tax,  127 ;  qaol- 
ed  as  to  the  hiatoij  of  the  House  af 
Commons,  447,  448. 

Cicero,  quoted  on  the  expnrlatina  «f 
gold,  i.  34,  147  ;  as  to  the  priority  rf 
Concubinage  lo  Marriage,  TO  j  as  to 
Harria^  being  the  "  Seminaij  of  tbe 
Republic,"  79 ;  as  to  the  compantiv* 
estimation  of  agriculture  and  Mbar 
occupations.  146,  146 :  his  i^Dioa  oa 
to  usut7  and  interest,  il.  148;  quoted 
as  to  compound  inlerest,  194 ;  on  lh« 
mode  of  voting  in  the  Roman  republic, 
358.  359;  quoted  passagireB  fMm,  in 
regard  to  forms  of  govemmeni,  41fi, 
4IT;  as  to  the  legislative  pow«r  in 
the  Roman  republic,  435  ;  oa  lore  of 
country,  460. 

Circulation  of  money,  as  (n  tbe  dbct  of 
■  ston  and  rapid,  1. 3T8,  f «{.,  4k7,  tq^; . 
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contrast  of,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  among  our  modern  nations, 
883;  on  circulation  with  regard  to 
Banks,  431-452;  the  word  Cireula- 
turn,  as  a  term  of  Political  Ekronomy, 
derided  by  Hume,  il  219,  220 ;  de- 
fended bj  the  Author,  ib. 

Cities,  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  reference  to  the  statistics 
of  their  population,  i.  229,  ieq. ;  less 
favourable  to  health  and  population 
than  the  country,  ib. 

Clarendon,  (Earl  of))  prosperous  state 
of  England  under  Charles  I.,  L  412  ; 
adduced  as  to  the  liberalizing  effects 
of  the  English  civil  wars,  ii.  440. 

Cocceii,  (Henry  de,)  on  the  foenua  naa- 
ticum,  ii.  187 ;  on  compound  interest, 
or  anatocismus,  as  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nature,  194;  his  opinion 
against  the  liberty  of  bequeathing 
property  by  Will,  referred  to,  204; 
bis  satisfactory  defence  of  Polybans 
against  Qrotius,  415. 

Coin  :  Coining  Metals,  how  it  affects  or 
determines  their  yalue,  i.  349  ;  equi- 
vocal meaning  of  the  term,  377,  $eq. 
See  Monev. 

Coke,  (Sir  Edward,)  adduced  as  to  what 

f'ains  formed  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
HKlish  people,  i.  368 ;  his  Household 
Book  ouotea,  ii.  57. 

Colbert,  his  ii^'udicious  encouragement 
of  Manufactures,  i.  160 ;  his  mistaken 
policy  in  regard  to  population,  307. 

Collins,  (David,  Judge- Advocate  in  New 
South  Wales,)  quoted  on  the  evil 
effects  of  drinking,  ii.  814-316. 

Colonut  JPartiari^t,  what  kind  of  farm- 
tenant  among  the  Romans?  i.  113,  teq. 

Colquhonn,  (Peter,  LL.D.,)  on  the  po- 
pulation of  London,  i.  244 ;  quoted  as 
to  street-banks,  ii.  176 ;  as  to  pawn- 
broking  and  swindling,  184;  as  to 
the  amount  of  public  charities  in 
London  about  1797,  264. 

Columella,  quoted  as  to  the  Roman  con- 
tempt of  civic  and  pacific  occupations, 
i.  144. 

Commerce,  questions  concerning  the 
expediency  of  restrictions  on  its  va- 
rious kinds,  i.  45 ;  progress  of,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  237,  238; 
restraints  on,  by  the  Commercial 
System,  ii.  22-47;  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, difference  between  in  point  of 
extent,  151 ;  in  an  aristocracy  the 
nobles  should  be  excluded  from  trade, 
383. 


Commercial  spirit,  beneficial  influence 
of,  in  uniting  mankind,  ii.  899. 

Commoner  a.nd  Baturier,  how  the  words 
differ  in  their  meaning,  ii.  405. 

Commons,  House  of,  steps  of  its  pro- 
gress in  independence  stated,  ii.  447, 
448 ;  influence  both  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  Peers  on  its  composition  and 
proceedings,  449 ;  two  different  influ- 
ences, the  direct  and  the  indirect,  at 
different  periods  operative  upon  this 
House,  450. 

Commons,  (Land  in  common,)  how  they 
may  be  turned  to  advantage  and  the 
increase  of  population,  ii.  141. 

Competition  in  Trade,  bad  effects  of  dis- 
coursing, ii.  12,  seg.;  bad  effects  of 
inordinate  encouragement  to,  20,  ieq. 

Compound  Interest,  see  Interest. 

Conclusion  of  the  Course  on  Politics 
Proper,  ii.  452,  453 ;  an  earlier,  459- 
461 ;  of  the  Course  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy Proper,  458,  459. 

Concubinage,  coinpared  with  Marriage, 
in  reference  to  Population,  i.  67-82. 

Conttitutiun,  constitutional,  unconstitu- 
tionalf  their  meaning  in  a  political 
acceptation  defined,  ii.  422,  423. 

Consumption,  taxes  on,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  ii.  252. 

Cook,  (Captain,)  quoted  as  to  Poly- 
gamy in  the  Friendly  Islands,  i.  85, 
86. 

Com,  prohibition  of  its  exportation,  i. 
121 ;  corn,  or  whatever  constitutes  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  people,  the  best 
standard  of  valuation,  361,  362,  364 ; 
how  this  doctrine  differs  from  that  of 
Smith,  364 ;  British  legislation  in  re- 
ference to,  ii.  112,  aeq. 

Com- Dealer,  utility  of,  in  preventing 
scarcity,  ii.  53,  «ea^,  59;  see  Fore- 
stallers,  Regrators,  Engrossers. 

CornrTraetSf  see  Smith,  (Charles.) 

Corn-Trade,  how  to  be  used  in  reference 
to  statistics,  i.  246,  247 ;  a  favourite 
subject  of  speculation  to  Political  Eco- 
nomists, 446 ;  on,  in  general,  ii.  47- 
145 ;  introduction  to,  47,  48 ;  inland 
com-trade,  48-99 ;  popular  prejudices 
in  France  relative  to,  commemorated, 
69,  70  ;  unlimited  freedom  of,  a  pallia- 
tive of  a  dearth,  88,  et  aniea;  this 
policy  sanctioncKi  by  a  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  Scottish  law,  90 ; 
the  reverse  of  this  decided  by  English 
Judges,  90-95 ;  of  the  importation  of 
com  forborne  consumption,  100-109  ; 


wlvBDtAeca  of  liiia  importatioD,  lOO, 
teq.;  of  tbe  eiportatioo  of  com  fn 
foreign  coDBiuDpdcm,  110-130;  impor- 
tatioD  of  corn  far  eiportotioo,  130  ; 
misoelliuieoaB  obnrvatioDB  dd,  131- 
145. 

Cnrparationti,  evil  effectg  of,  ii.  !1. 

Corruptions,  tbe  Tarioua,  of  thi  iliSWent 
simple  forms  of  ROTernmetit,  ii.  384. 

Count!';, — TO  ralJiatrictamore  favourable 
to  populatioD  tban  towni,  hence  an 
allowance  nocesBaiy  in  our  stoliitical 
estiinatefl,  i.  SlJ9.  teq. 

Countj  Reports  (of  Board  of  Agriculture) 
adduced  M  all  in  favour  of  leases,  i, 
115i  as  genenll;  in  favour  of  large 
Gums,  139,  131  -,  as  compUinin^  of 
tbe  iuveterac;  of  local  prejnditee, 
181. 

CouMn,  (M,,)  refemid  to,  i.  18. 

Coveniatij,  IMilcB,)  bis  testimon;  afrainst 
tiM  increase  of  paupen  tbrougb  tb« 
Reformation,  ii.  361. 

Cowries,  small  shells  used  In  Africa 
and  parta  of  Asia,  as  coins  or  measures 
of  eichang^able  value,  i,  339,  uy. 

Coie,  [Rei.  William,)  quciled.  ii.  13, 
nq.;  as  to  education  in  Denmark, 
335,  336. 

Craig,  (Mr,  Jamen  Gibaoo  J  abb'galiiin  of 
the  Editor  to,  i.  iiii. 

Credit,  effect  of,  i  438. 

Critmpe,  (Dr.  Samuel,)  bis  Etiay,  1795, 
referred  to  sa  to  Che  inflaenco  of  Mn- 
Dofaolores  upon  Agrii.'ullure,  and  in 
opposition  to  Arthur  Young,  i.  ITS : 
aa  to  tho  rale  of  interest  in  Ireland. 
415;  bvDurs  tbe  onti-iunirioua  laws, 
ii.  189. 

Cidley,  (Mr.  OeorgBiJ  tcfarred  to  in  re- 
gnnl  to  the  artilicial  &ttening  of 
iBtllo,  i.  111. 

Cultivation,  general,  hov  far  compatible 
with  originnlity,  ii.  345. 

Cnrrenc)',  lee  Circuiatiun. 

Cuiria,  (James,  M.D„)  on  the  lament- 
able ienuraaoe  of  the  poor  in  regard 
tocookinganddu:Cetic8,the<loficienc'^ 
of  their  diet  accounting  for  their 
diseases,  ii.  143,  144,  313;  on  the 
it-noraiice  of  tbe  English  poor,  333 


Ualb,  QSt.  David,)  adduced  aDd<^iiolcd 
as  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
manulaotnnw,  i.  185-187. 

Daubenlon,  {H.J  hii /MtrudioH  ;Miir  lei 
Sergtn.  qnoWd,  ii.  33S, 

Oavenant,  (Dr.  Charles,]  liis  clinntcter 


M  a  Dolitical  arithmetician,  i.  Zlfi, 
ttq.;  his  estimnle  of  ibe  populatluii 
ofEnglanJand  Wales, 333:  LisprMM 
of  Gregory  King,  368  ;  nlerrvd  to  ia 
robition  to  the  cnm-lavFa,  ii.  84-,  ia 
mtadoD  to  [he  proportion  betvecn  tba 
price  and  produce  of  grain,  133.  M}.,  I 
137,  138  ;  adduced  as  W  (he  jr-—:--  J 
ofo6aiW3a2. 

Davies,[Mr.,)adduaedastoWork-1tonao^  J 
ii.  30:i,  303.  I 

Duvica,  (Itcv.  David,)  quoted  aa  U>  tha  | 
price  of  com  nec«asarilj  rising  6tnn 
(axatiDn,  i.  197 :   addaced  aa  to  Um 
diet  of  die  poor,  ii.  144  ;  quoted  in 
regard  to  tbe  same,  319,  320. 

Dans,  (Hr.  Thomas,  of  Wiltahira J  ti- 
duced,  Ii.  135,  137. 

Davson,  his  Tioughu,  &c.,  adduced  in 
regard  to   the  Cora  Trade,  it,   lUt,   I 
106.  _  ' 

Dearth,  interpositions  of  law  to  rantdjr, 

Suvrally  lajurions,  ii.  iS,  »ta.  i  n 
own  by  a  survey  of  the  it^ulationa 
of  different  nationa,  54,  teij.,-  ikMrtk 
of  1799,  nbwryations  do,  131-140. 

Deaths,  proportion  af,  to  Birlln  atid 
Marriages,  i.  220,  leg. 

Debt,  National,  we  FuudinK  Syitetn. 

Defoe,  (Dauiid,)  u  pimijinlet  uf  hn, 
{Otving  Aha  no  Cltanty,)  irddneed, 
ii.  270. 

De  Lolme,  quoted  ns  lo  thp  political 
inflaenceortheprvBB.  i.  37,  28;  mIo 
the  delibcrationa  of  a  |Kipukr  wanu- 
bly,  ii.  3B3  ,  notices  on  inuan*eu. 
in  the  'IMbunilion  autlionty  at  B 
SGfS,  367  ;  gives  a  remariiahle  i|BOl»-  I 
tion  from  Uachiavel  in  reganl  to  Ut 
history  of  rspnblicH,  373  ;  addomd  M- 
to  the  English  consljtntiDn,  in  gsiwivl,   | 
435 ;  quoted  Rstothe  eiecutivepomr  I 
m  England,  427  ;  as  to  the  legiclativ*  I 
power  in  a  republic,  436 ;  agaimtUa   T 
fellow-citizen  Housoeau  in  mpuil  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Engliab  jieopk,  ^Sft ; 
adduced  bi  to  the  confiictiou  of  Uw 
king  and  pariiamenl,  443. 

Demand,  uniformitj  of,  for  a  oonulKidll}', 
how  diDlennined?  i.  361 ;  adantatiaa   I 
low  regohtod  r  I 


Bupplj  b 


Democracy,  or  Republican  Gove  .  _ 

on,  eimply  and  in  general,   li, 

354;   on,  in  epcdal,  355^70:  wluO.  I 

actually  exisUtig,  it  moon*,  8fl&;  kw  I 

defined  by  Maatc»inieii,&o.,mi^Mf./  I 

how  limited  by  the  Anthur,  Sfiftof.f  1 

how,  iiy  Algenmn  Sidnoy,  th.  ' 
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Demostlienes,  quoted  as  to  the  Athe- 
nian demagogues,  ii.  370. 

Denmark,  g^ood  education  of  its  lower 
orders,  ii.  335,  336. 

Deparcicux,  (M.  Antoino,)  his  work, 
£iiai  sur  Us  Probability  de  h  durie 
de  la  Vie  Uumaine^  recommended  in 
the  conclusion  to  the  Course  on  Poli- 
tical Economy  Proper,  ii.  4'>8. 

Despotism,  the  corruption  of  Monarchy, 
ii.  384 ;  careful  not  to  make  royalty 
familiar  in  the  minds  of  the  subject, 
395. 

D'Ewes,  (Sir  S.,)  on  the  rate  of  interest 
in  England,  i.  410 ;  alle^d  from  his 
Jourrud  to  shew  that  in  Parliament  it 
was  perceived  that  the  only  permanent 
foundation  for  plenty  was  a  prosperous 
agriculture,  ii.  263  ;  alleged,  444. 

Diet,  comparison  of,  that  of  the  English 
and  Irish  peasantry,  i.  101 ;  on  the 
different  grains  at  various  times  and 
places,  forming  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  people,  368,  teq* ;  diet  of  the 
poor,  quotation  from  Davies  upon,  ii. 
319,  320. 

Dion  Cassius,  referred  to  touching  the 
Roman  laws  against  celibacy,  i.  93. 

Dionysius,  (of  Ualycarnassus,)  quoted 
OS  to  divorce  among  the  Romans,  i. 
80,81. 

Dirom,  (Mr.,  of  Muiresk,)  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Oom-Law9  and  Com-  Tradey 
i.  109 ;  on  the  supposed  decline  of 
Agriculture,  238 ;  on  the  effect  of 
alterations  in  the  old  Corn-Laws,  247  ; 
his  views  in  regard  to  the  Corn-Trade 
opposed  by  Idr.  Hewlett,  248 ;  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  value  when 
applied  to  money  has  escaped  him. 
409,  410;  adduced  as  to  the  inland 
corn  trade  of  England,  ii.  54 ;  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  exportation  of  corn,  1 14. 

Distilleries,  tax  on,  according  to  the 
contents  of  the  still,  its  failure,  i.  320, 
321 ;  ii.  318  ;  stooping  of,  a  measure 
which  may  be  haa  recourse  to  in  the 
case  of  scarcity,  ii.  79,  316. 

Divorce,  liberty  of,  inexpedient,  i.  80, 
seq. 

Doomsday  Book,  nature  of  this  Record 
of  a  territorial  survey,  ii.  239,  240 ; 
its  authority,  240,  241 ;  etymology 
of  the  name,  241 ;  with  what  care 
preserved,  241. 

Dow,  (Mr.  John,  W.8.,)  how  far  hia 
Notes  of  Mr.  Stewart*!  Lectures  have 
l>ren  available,  i.  xxi. 

Drawbacks  and  Bounties,  i€c  Bounties. 


Drawing  and  redrawing  of  Money,  a 
monopoly  secured  to  bankers,  on  whom 
is  thus  virtually  bestowed  a  right  of 
usury,  ii.  182. 

Dudley,  (Mr.  Bates,)  on  the  English 
Law  of  Settlement,  ii.  266. 

Duhalde,  (Father,)  of  the  Tartar  prefer- 
ence of  the  youngest  son  in  the  suc- 
cession, ii.  200. 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  (M.  P.  8.,)  adduced 
in  favour  of  a  territorial  or  land-tax,  i. 
301 ;  ii.  237  ;  as  to  Benefit  Clubs  in 
support  of  the  Poor,  ii.  306 ;  his  Collec- 
tion under  the  title  oi Physiocratie^  re- 
commended in  the  termination  of  the 
course  on  Political  Economy,  459. 

Dupre,  (M.  de  St.  Maur,)  on  the  money 
value  of  wheat,  i.  219. 

Dupny,  (M.,)  alleged  as  to  the  Roman 
Law  in  regard  to  interest,  ii.  152. 

Durham,  (Rev.  Dr.,)  quoted  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  as  bom  in 
England,  i.  87. 

Dutch — a  wealthy  people,  though  their 
means  of  subsistence  are  denved  en- 
tirely from  abroad,  i.  255,  ieq.;  ii.  105; 
on  the  nature  and  causes  of  their 
wealth,  284 ;  Scaliger's  Epigram  on 
the  Marvels  of  Holland,  i&. ;  the 
example  of,  not  applicable  to  other 
countries,  285 ;  all  traders,  and  trad- 
ing on  lower  profits  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  407  ;  as  to  their 
asserted  dcKtruction  of  spices  in  the 
Moluccas,  ii.  50. 


Earth,  the  ultimate  origin  of  everything 
that  supplies  the  wants  of  man,  i.  259 ; 
how  human  labour  may  increase  this 
natural  fund,  ib* 

East  Indies,  our  settlements  in,  what  the 
rate  of  interest  there  V  i.  419,  Beq. 

Ecclesiasticus,  that  book  quoted  as  to  the 
division  of  labour,  i.  328,  seq. 

Economists,  (French,)  the  inconsistency 
of  this  school  in  regard  to  modem 
cookery  animadvertedon,  i.  Ill ;  their 
views  touching  popuUtion,  208,  sea. ; 
their  definition  of  "  National  Wealtn* 
defended  against  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
252 ;  certain  difiiBrences  of,  from  Adam 
Smith,  253 ;  their  doctrine  of  prodao- 
tiva  and  onprodiictiTe  labour,  268, 
aeg.;  that  doctrine  de&ndad  against 
Smith.  263,  m.,  897 ;  tiiMr  mtem 
apecially  coniidmd.  209-806 ;  nmith 
at  one  with  tbem  in  r^gnd  to  thn 
principal  frot^  that  of  aotanl  pnh 


duction,  3T0,  leg. ;  Ibeir  applicatlcn 
of  the  lenn  tcaprodvctii^  W  nuiu- 
factunDg  iadnstiT  oppowi  b;  Smith, 
S72  :  vindicated  b^  the  author,  273_; 
but,  hDWETer,  this  mar  b«  consi- 
dered mprelj  a  Tribal  aitjmie,  ib. ; 
their  clHBificHtion  of  tlm  distent 
kinds  of  labour  criticised  by  Smith, 
274 ;  defended  b^  the  nuthor,  274, 
leq. ;  their  indistinct  explanationa 
have  ocamioned  inisiipprehemiion  vitb 
reapect  to  the  nature  uf  manufacturing 
indattrj,  282,  ttq.;  their  olgectitiu- 
able  Mprcuiona  aa  to  the  eSect  of 
mannfactBriia,  oombined  with  foreign 
commerce,  283,  teq ,  SQS.Mq,;  apo- 
logy for  their  phraaea  produdivt  and 
miprodaed're  labour,  and  national 
rtvtmie,  and  for  Iheir  nomenclatura 
in  general,  2S9,  teg.;  thii  their  no- 
manclatnni  defended,  and  at  the  same 
time  roirected,  3B3,  3!I3;  reeliGca- 
tion  of  their  indiatiurt  diTiaioo  of 
labour  into  nrodnctive  and  nnprod  ac- 
tive, 294;  their  doctrine  in  nlation 
to  a  territorial  tax,  395,  iKq^  397, 
ng,  t  a.  337,  'i&i  :  their  primary  ob- 
ject, n03 ;  obBCrTati<in8  on  their  lys- 
tem,  A.f  hold  aa  a  principle  that  the 
fond  employed  lo  the  support  of 
mannfacturera,  is  alwaja  equal  in 
eicbangeabJe  value  to  the  commodi- 
ties produced,  303,  itq. ;  Ibis  prin- 
ciple oriticisHl,  303  ;  their  sjsleni 
and  that  of  Smith  compared,  306, 
ifq. ;  their  syatem  favournble  to  na- 
tiraial  prosperity,  307 ;  limilatioD  of 
the  aathor's  praise  of  their  ajsteni, 
307,  308  :  i(»  principsl  defocta,  308  ; 
adduced  in  regard  lo  the  Corn  Trade, 
ii.  114  ;  occDDed  by  Gillies  ofplngiar- 
ism  from  Aristotle,  148 ;  vindicate 
Usorj',  157. 
Eoonomy,  Political,  *te  Political  Eco- 

Eden,    (Sir  Frederic   Morton,   Bart,) 

3 noted  as  to  the  employment  of  chij- 
ren  in  Hanufncluies,  i.  IHt ;  aa  to 
the  nsa  of  wheat  in  the  North  of 
Enghuid,  349 ;  aa  lo  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  Englaod.  412 ;  quoted  as  to 
the  growth  of  naljve  timber,  ii.  43, 
44,  acj, .-  alleged  as  to  pawnbrokers, 
1K4:  quoted,  S17  ;  referred  to,  ib.; 
quoted  u  to  the  erila  resulting  from 
aiurdybcggarsin  England,  257,  358; 
alleged  lo  pnive  that  the  number  of 
paupers  receiving  parish  relief,  was 
in  n  smalliT  jiroportjon  anciently  (c. 


lish  people  during  the  Common w«all£, 
365  ;  on  the  ambignity  of  the  StBtote 
of    Settlement,    Si. ;    confiniw    Mr. 


.1  animadvi  _ ._    

and  Ksmea.touchingtheEngtisklAW 
of  Settlement,  In*,  267  ;  on  tfaa  stata 
of  those  pariahea  which  have  eiecUil 
WorkhoDScB,  371 ;  on  the  unoitDtcz- 
pended  on  the  poor  in  the  latter  bUT 
of  the  eighteenth  ceHton,  %]Z ;  od 
the  good  cBect  of  Benent  Cltib*  or 
Friendly  Societies,  in  the  rejiefof  dM 
poor.  274. 311 ;  holda  it  to  b«  inexfie- 
dicnt  [o  withdisw  from  the  poor  all 
legnl  relief,  27T,  378 ;  have  wagn  b- 
creased  with  the  price  of  necesaatieat 
3B4 ;  hia  work  on  the  poor  ptwiMd, 
285;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  Ilia 
courae  nn  Political  Ecanomy  n)«i)i»- 
mended  for  study,  459  ;  qooled  ••  to 
the  Scottish  PoorUwB,  »1-Sfl6; 
adduced  as  lothe  antiquity  oTBeaafit 
Cluba  for  the  relief  of  the  yaot  in 
England,  306;  asobjectingloAclMld'a 
plan  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  309; 
aKaioRt  Irgialative  interference  witli 
Friendly  Siicietiea.  310:  qooled  am  lo 
the  good  effect*  of  the  Sngliah  ciril 

Eden,  (William,}  «ee  Aockland,  (LarA.\ 

Edgeworth,  (Richard  Lovell.)  Speech  ^ 
in  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  FarKa- 
nient,  adduced,  ii.  334. 

Edicts,  registering  of,  in  France,  mbtnr 
far  a  restraint  upon  regal  power,  ii. 
408.  409. 

Eilinburgh,  population  of,  i.  246. 

Edinhurgk  Betrimc,  quoted  aa  to  Car- 
rency.  i.  432,  444,  445,  448,  449 ;  ad- 
duced aa  to  ifae  policy  of  boontiea  in 
the  Com  Trade,  li.  115. 

Education — including  the  preventiaB, 
refoimation,  and  correctioti  of  oriBe, 
■  branch  of  Political  Ecanomjr  nre- 
per,  i.  49,  fj.;  in  antiquity  limned 
to  the  npper  orders,  or  the  frao,  OS  ; 

of  the  higher  orders,  it    " 

54,  55 ;   of  lemales,  i 


I 


eral,  ii.  327  349:  Scottish  p 
schools,  hiiton  oT,  338.333 ;  in  Vnuet, 
333.  tea.  i  in  Irebod,  334 ;  in  Swtla*^ 
land,  a.;  in  the  Tnited  Btataa  «r 
America,  834,  336,  337  ;  in  DmiMvL 
335,  836:  in  Bilesia.  336;  In  llw 
liKncasterian  schools,  341,  343. 
Kfrdin,  aubstiluted  by  the  AulhiT  fur 
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the  tenn  productive^  as  applied  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Labour,  i.  256. 

Emmet,  (Dr.,)  on  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, i.  100,  245. 

Enclosures,  on  the  policy  of,  i  132-138. 

Encyclopasdia  Brkanmca^  error  of,  in 
regard  to  the  Scottish  Poor-Laws, 
noticed,  ii.  295. 

Encyclopcdie,  French  authors  of,  re- 
ferred to  in  favour  of  large  fSsirms,  i. 
127. 

England,  Population  of,  including  Wales, 
i.  99,  SM.,  233,  242,  8eq.;  on  the 
Diet  of  tne  English  peasantiy,  101 ; 
rate  of  interest  in,  at  different  times, 
409-415 ;  progress  of  Proeperitj  in, 
414 ;  English  House  of  Commons, 
oj>inion  o^  in  regard  to  pawnbroking, 
11. 154 ;  Ignorance  of  the  poor  in,  333 ; 
see  Poor-Laws,  Great  Britain. 

England,  Church  of,  its  Divines  opposed 
to  Usury  and  Interest,  ii.  150. 

English  Constitution,  often  misunder- 
stood by  foreigners,  ii.  404,  405 ;  first 
example  of  wnat  the  ancient  politi- 
cians contemplated  in  theory,  being 
realized  with  success,  417 ;  on,  in 
special,  424-453 ;  are  the  people  under 
it  free  ?  denied  by  Rousseau,  437 ; 
asserted  by  De  Lolme,  438 ;  Author's 
opinion  of,  in  certain  essential  respects 
detailed,  440-452. 

Engrossers,  laws  against,  i.  121 ;  who? 
ii.  55. 

Entails,  effects  of,  referred  to,  i.  152; 
the  practice  of,  ii.  197,  203,  iea. 

Ersldne,  (Mr.  John,  Adv.,)  quotea  in  re- 
gard to  Usury,  ii.  188 ;  on  the  Old  and 
New  Extents,  two  Scottish  valuations, 
233. 

Euripides,  quoted  in  favour  of  Polygamy, 
i.  84. 

Exchange,  »ee  Bills  of. 

Exchanges  of  production  and  labour, 
foundation  and  nature  of,  i.  254,  $eq. 

Executive  Power,  ii.  351,  352  ;  dian^er 
of,  how  guarded  against  in  the  British 
constitution,  425-427  ;  advantages  of 
its  unity  in  the  British  constitution, 
427. 

ExDortation,  {$ee  Importation,)  British 
Bounty  Acts  in  favour  of,  ii.  113. 

JSxterUiij  Old  and  New^  the  names  of 
two  valuations  of  land  in  Scotland,  ii. 
233. 


Fairman,  (William,)  his  treatise  On  the 
8todc$,  addnced,  ii.  214,  215. 


Farmers,  properly  so  called,  how  they 
arose,  i.  114,  ««^. 

Farming,  see  Agnculture. 

Farms,  size  of,  i.  124-132  ;  ambiguity  of 
the  expressions  large  and  email,  in 
application  to  farms,  128 ;  general 
maxim  touching  the  proper  size  of 
farms,  ib.;  on  the  usual  prevalence 
of  large  farms,  and  what  this  indicates, 
240. 

Fathers,  (Church,)  unanimous  against 
Usury  or  Interest,  ii.  149. 

Ferguson,  (Dr.  Adam,)  quoted  as  to  the 
Habeas  i^rpus  Act  and  the  English 
spirit  of  liberty,  i.  28,  29 ;  adduced  as 
to  the  multiphcation  of  animal  races, 
60 ;  quoted  as  to  the  Roman  laws  in 
discouragement  of  celibacy,  93,  94  ; 
referred  to  on  the  division  of  labour, 
and  its  effects,  311 ;  quoted  fully  on 
the  same,  329,  sea  ;  adds  a  fifth  maxim 
to  Smith's  four  in  repird  to  taxation, 
ii.  224 ;  on  Montesquieu's  distribution 
of  political  powers,  352  ;  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  in  republics,  360 ; 
on  the  advantages  of  Democracy,  361 ; 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  moderor 
iion,  as  Montesquieu's  principle  of 
Aristocracy,  380-382  ;  on  the  virtues 
of  the  Spartan  Aristocracy,  382 ; 
quoted  in  regard  to  the  relativity  of 
political  institutions,  421 ;  as  to  the 
suggestion  of  Final  Causes,  460. 

Fielding,  (Mr  Henry,)  holds  that  it 
would  be  better  to  trust  the  relief  of 
the  poor  to  private  and  voluntary  cha- 
rity, ii.  275 ;  on  the  paucity  of  Scottish 
criminals,  333. 

Fifteenths,  see  Tenths. 

Finance,  the  most  effectual  means  of 
taxation  in  modem  states,  ii.  213. 

Findlater,  (Rev.  Charles,)  alleged  as  to 
the  Scottish  Poor-laws,  ii.  299. 

Fletcher,  (of  Saltoun,)  cited  in  regard  to 
the  great  number  of  beggars  in  Scot- 
land towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  i.  210;  proposes  to 
reduce  them  to  slavery,  210,  211. 

Food,  why  bread  more  variable  in  price 
than  butcher  meat,  ii.  103. 

Fordyce,  (Dr.,)  on  the  population  of  Lon- 
don, i.  244. 

Forestallers,  laws  against,  i.  121 ;  who? 
ii.  55. 

Forster,  (Rev.  Richard,)  on  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  during  tne  war 
in  1756,  i.  232. 

Fortescue,  (Lord  Chief-Justice,)  quoted 
as  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  ii.  11^. 


Fdi,  (Charies,)  qauted  an  to  tlic  Hnbeas 
Corpna  Act,  L  25,  26. 

France,  rat«  of  intareat  in,  at  difiereiit 
tinua,  i.  416,  leq, ;  papalBr  pivjudiues 
in,  touuhing  tlie  Cum  TnAe,  ii.  69. 
TO ;  Frencb  policy  in  reganl  lo  tlie 
eommwcc  of  groui,  71,  ttq.;  wrvea 
BR  Monteeqaiiu'B  moilel  of  monsniliv, 
410,  iJ2. 

tVancia.  adduced  na  lo  Tilhes,  ii.  S47. 

Franklin,  (Dr.  Benjaniin,)  adduced  aa 
to  tlie  pTOgreta  of  piipulatinD  in  Amif- 
rica,  L  61 :  quoted  la  to  tbe  stiniiiliu 
which  maj  be  aflurJed  to  induatry, 
154,  165;  ■>  defining  uiiin.  a  tool- 
making  animid  or  engineer,  192 ;  like 
tho  French  EcoiiriniiBt«,  coneriden  ma- 
niibctured   uares    u    "  BuhsiBteiice 


miata  on  this  iioial,  304,  leq.;  his 
ojipogilion  to  the  Uercaatile  ajstem, 
ii.  33,  34 ;  sancliDDa  the  iinradoi,  that 
cheaj]  food  ie  an  encnaraecoient  to 
idleneu,  312;  a  nmilu  of  his  quoted 
in  illngtrntion  of  two  IcgislatiTe  seaem- 
Uies,  432. 

Frederician.  or  Pniarian  Code,  referred 
to  BR  to  Wills,  ii.  S04. 

Frederick,  (the  Grent,  of  PrcBBJa,)  his 
merit  ai  to  the  educatioQ  of  the  people, 
U.336. 

Freedom  of  Trade,  on,  in  generaJ,  ii, 
3-47  i  BgainHt  restraints  on  domestic 
commerce,  &!2  ;  against  reBtrwnta  on 
foreign  comnierca,  32-47  ;  petition  in 
faiour  of,  by  direra  London  traders,  20. 

Fnandly  fiorietien,  .«  Ilencfit  Ciuhs. 

Friendsuip,  ciin  a  perfect  Friendship 
■nbiist  towards  more  than  one  at 
once  ?  i.  74. 

FriiisBiirt,  quoted  u  lo  Scotlisb  Mann- 
faclures,  i.  402. 

Frugality  and  waste,  eflects  of,  in  Ihe 
domealiD  econnmj'  of  tbe  pour,  i.  S2I. 

Funding  Sjatem,  its  niiechievous  ten- 
dency lo  enhance  tha  market  rale  of 
inteT««t,  ii,  192,M7.:  to  depress ngri- 
cnttnral  imprOTement,  193;  origin  and 
liistury  of,  ae  a  mcnn  of  tuattnn, 
313,  leq-;  its  establisLment  and  his- 
tory in  Britain,  21&218i  cause  of 
enormous  bm^ens  on  a  cotmtiy,  218. 


(i*i.Bi  (S.,}  quoted  from  his  Second 
Eaayan  P«Uk  Cndit,  1785,  ii.  IW, 

Tiiiliani,  (Abbato,)  s^nsl  ihe  free  com- 
iiirn'c  of  gi'sin,  ti.  6)1,  60;  meril  of 


Gavelkind,  Kentish  cuslom  of,  u.  198 : 
referred  lo  respecting, — Seldeo,  Bladt- 
sloDv,  Spelman,  Bsrringtuii,  'Jncitiu, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  A.  Young.  Mat^aU, 

108,  in. 

GellJuH,  ne  Aniua  Gellius. 

Oencns.  Book  »f,  qoolcd  in  regard  lo 

succession,  ii.  20e,  207. 
Genera,  ita  legielative  coundlB,  ii.  435, 

486. 
Ocniese,    (HJcms  with  the  VenelwBaJ 

orij^nalors  of  the  Funding  t<j>t«tD  in 

the  sixtventb  eeulunr,  H.  213. 
Qenticman  snd  GenHUifmaiie.  how  llugr 

dilfer  in  signification,  ii.  405. 
(lentz,  (Uerr.)  quoted  in  favour  of  tlte 

freedom  of  irads,  iL  37,  mij. 


lt.7. 


.,  theii 


Gibbon,  quoted  as  to  the  Roman  fitcilitj' 
of  Divorce,  i.  81,  82  ;  in  npoliTg^r  it 
Necker,  ii.  87 :  alleged  ae  to  uannr 
and  inlerest  in  ancient  Bome,  IfiS  ; 
quoted  as  to  the  adrantagei  aad  dia- 
ndvontageB  of  Monarchy  as  a  riBi|iJa 
form  of  government,  SS7,  B8fl. 

Gilbert,  (Mr.  Thomst,)  his  plan  of  ■ 
limited  assessment  for  the  sujiporl  of 
tlie  Poor,  ii.  !78. 

Gillies,  (Adam,  LordJ  quoted  bbIo  tit* 
Habeas  Corpna  Act,  i.  26,  27. 

Gillies,  (Dr.  John,)  on  the  suBpawd 
plagiarisms  from  Aristotle's  AwiCa, 
li.  148 :  his  IntTBd-Hetiait  lo  (A«  OUtt- 
tioni  o/Lvnat  referred  to,  426. 

Giabome,  (Bev.  Thomas,)  uddoced  «• 
to  the  employment  of  pariah  children 
in  factories,  i.  168 :  ss  to  the  eOtct 
of  machinery  In  saperscding  Isbonr, 
192,  193 

Glasgow  l/bamber  of  Commerce,  Be- 
ports  of,  iu  rtfijreuce  to  tbe  Cent 
Trade,  I  247. 


Globe,  (World.)  comparative  poptiUtlon 

of  its  different  parts,  i  232. 
Godwin,  quoted  as  to  the  abolilioa  of 

Hi>rriii|!«,  i.  as,  69 ;   bis  tbocn  of 

concubmage  refbted  b;  its  ahnmilj', 

60  ;  adduced  as  to  population,  SOi. 
Gognet,  (President  de,|    adopted,   hi* 

division  of  positive  laws,  i.  &7,  U ; 

adduced  OS  to  the  inatiiiitien  of  Jlar- 

riage,  71. 
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Gold,  Bilver,  &c.,  the  most  convenient 
materials  for  a  circulating  mediam, 
i.  333  ;  why,  according  to  Smith,  335 ; 
their  intrinsic  value,  as  exchangeable 
commodities,  335,  8eq.;  how,  from 
media  of  exchange,  they  came  to  form 
the  scale  of  valuation,  344,  teq.;  the 
second  of  these  purposes,  how  far 
involved  in  the  first,  345 ;  objections 
to  the  relative  doctrine  here  main- 
tained, 345,  seq, ;  how  their  plenty  or 
scarcity  afiects  price,  371-390. 

Goldsmith,  quoted  on  the  natural  su- 
periority of  those  who  think  over 
those  who  toil,  ii.  379. 

Government,  Theory  of,  or  Politics  Pro- 
per, ii.  351-453 ;  simple  forms  of,  in  ge- 
neral, 351-354 ;  in  special,  355-401 ;  in 
theory,  Democracy,  Aristocracy,  Mon- 
archy, 352-354 ;  mixed  forms  of,  on,  in 
general,  402-424 ;  on,  in  special,  and 
particularly  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, 424-453  ;  simple  forms  of,  mere 
theoretical  abstractions,  402, 403,  «e</.; 
mixed  in  contrast  to  simple  forms  of, 
402,  seq.;  every  actual  government 
in  reality*  a  mixed  government,  403 ; 
its  spint  varies  at  different  times 
thoueh  its  written  laws  remain  nnal- 
tereo,  404 ;  no  form  perfect,  and  all 
change  in,  to  be  beneficial  should  be 
slow,  419 ;  forms  of,  do  not  in  general 
take  their  rise  firom  political  wisdom, 
419. 

Grain,  low  prices  of)  in  former  ages,  ex- 
plained, 1.  383,  tee  381 ;  excessive 
cheapness  of,  in  1800,  explained,  ii. 
129, 130;  rise  in  price  not  proportioned 
to  a  deficiency  of,  132,  seq.,  compare 
84;  exportation  of,  quotation  m>m 
Hewlett's  pamphlet  touching,  457. 

Graslin,  (M.,  author  of  Essai  Analy- 
tifitie  8ur  la  Bichesse,  &c.,)  adduced 
as  against  the  expediency  of  an  ex- 
clusive territorial  tax,  i.  301. 

Graimt,  (Mtyur,)  quoted  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  as  bom  in  Lng- 
land.  i.  87. 

Gray,  his  pamphlet  on  the  land-tax  re- 
ferred to,  ii.  229. 

Greeks,  their  laws  of  succession,  ii.  196, 
197. 

Gregory,  (Rev.  George,)  (quoted  as  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment under  Pericles,  ii.  369 ;  adduced 
as  to  an  observation  of  Tacitus,  395 ; 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  any  stable 
succession  in  a  despotism,  397. 

Ctrey,  his  E§<t'ntial  Principles  of  the 


Wealth  of  Natiotu,  adduced  as  to  the 
extent  oi  Commons  and  Waste  Lands 
in  Great  Britain,  i.  202  ;  his  reply  to 
Smith  touching  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  labour  of  artifi<:ers  and  that 
of  menial  servants,  275,  278;  this 
distinction  improved  by  the  Author, 
275,  seq.;  Smith  defended  against 
this  author,  278,  279. 

Gronovius,  (John  Frederick,)  referred  to 
touching  the  antiquity  of  Benefit 
Clubs,  ii.  306. 

Grose,  adduced,  ii.  240,  241. 

Grotius,  (Hugo,)  quoted  as  to  the  Poly- 
gamy of  the  Patriarchs,  i.  83,  84 ;  ms 
translation  of  an  epigram  of  Anti- 
pater,  191 ;  on  the  fanus  nauticumt 
li.  187  ;  his  criticism  of  Poly  bins  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment redargued,  415. 

Ground-rents,  are  even  a  more  proper 
object  of  taxation  than  the  rent  of 
houses,  ii.  248. 

Guthrie,  his  History  of  England  quoted 
as  to  the  rate  of  interest,  i.  412. 


Hailes,  (Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord,) 
adduced  in  regard  to  the  old  valuation 
of  land  in  Scotland,  ii.  232. 

Hale,  ^Sir  Matthew,)  alleged  as  to 
Chanty  Workhouses,  ii.  300. 

Halley,  (Dr.  Edmund,)  his  character  as 
a  statistical  inquirer,  i.  215,  seq.; 
that  in  a  country  the  pntportion  of 
persons  able  to  bear  arms  is  equal  to 
about  a  fourth  of  its  inhabitants,  223 ; 
his  observations  upon  the  deficienciea 
of  Sir  William  Petty 's  modes  of  de- 
ducing population,  226,  seq. 

Hamburgh,  maintenance  of  tne  poor  in, 
commended,  ii.  143 ;  in  this  city  the 
interest  of  money  free,  157. 

Hamilton,  (Prof.  Robert,  LL.D.,)  on 
the  Funds,  ii.  214 ;  referred  to,  217. 

Happiness,  the  term  not  employed  in 
tne  modem  acceptation  by  toe  Greek 
writers,  i.  56. 

Harrin^n,  (James,)  quoted  at  to  tlie 
political  wants  of  the  Senate  «nd  of 
the  People,  ii.  866,  419. 

Harris,  (Mr.  James  of  Stfiibitiy,}  i» 
ferred  to  on  the  di?]aio&  of  labour  Mid 
its  effects,  i.  31 1. 

Harris,  (Mr.  JooephJ  adduced  ea  to  tlM 
history  of  moner,  i.  888 ;  aa  to  the 
intriniie  valae  of  the  precumi  metali^ 
837 ;  aa  to  the  preckma  metab  oo^ 
stitoting  the  meataie  ofTahi^847' 
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tm  to  hit  doctrine  of  value,  855 ; 
quoted  as  to  the  wages  of  labour  con- 
stituting the  real  price  of  commodi- 
ties, 865,  866;  his  doctrine  on  this 
point  estimated,  366,  teq. 

Harte,  (Rev.  Walter,)  (juoted  as  to  Col- 
bert's injudicious  policv,  i.  160,  seq.; 
as  to  the  inveteracy  of  local  prejudices 
among  fanners,  181. 

Harvest,  plenty  or  scarcity  of,  should 
be  annually  ascertainea  by  public 
authority,  and  bv  what  persons?  ii. 
131,  9eq. ;  rise  of  price  not  in  propor- 
tion to  a  deficiency  in  grain,  132,  »eq., 
compare  84. 

Hauterive,  (M.,)  commemorated  as  an 
antagonist  of  Qentz,  ii.  38. 

Heeren,  (Prof,)  adduced  as  to  ancient 
and  modem  trade,  i.  39,  seq. 

Helvotius,  quoted  touching  the  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity  of  despotic  mon- 
archs,  ii.  390,  391. 

Henry,  (Robert,  D.D.,)  quoted  as  to  the 
diet  of  the  English  people  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  870  ;  his  History 
priiised  for  its  statistical  information, 
371 ;  quoted  as  to  the  Scottish  paro- 
chial schools,  ii.  328. 

Herodian,  quoted  as  to  the  fimeral  rites 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  395. 

Herrenschwand,  (Herr,^  adduced  in 
favour  of  large  farms,  i.  127. 

Hertzben^,  (Baron  Von,)  his  Aeademi- 
eal  Discourses  adduced  as  to  the 
history  of  Statistics,  i.  214,  221,  223. 

Hesiod,  on  the  dependence  of  civilisation 
(or  the  arts)  on  labour,  i.  309. 

Hindostan,  its  over-population,  i.  200. 

Holland,  example  of,  contrasted  with 
that  of  China,  i.  284;  Usury  legal 
throughout  the  United  Netherlands, 
ii.  167  ;  see  Dutch. 

Honour,  the  principle  of  Monarchy^ — 
what  does  it  mean  in  the  language  of 
Montesquieu  ?  ii.  408. 

Horace,  quoted  as  to  the  institution  of 
Marriapc,  i.  71,  79. 

Homer,  (Mr.  Francis,  framer  of  the 
Bullion  Report,)  alleged,  i.  462 ;  re- 
ferred to  touching  the  Scottish  Poor- 
Laws,  ii.  292  ;  a  letter  of  his  quoted 
in  regard  to  Joseph  Lancaster  and  the 
education  of  the  poor,  341,  342. 

HouHcs,  Taxes  on  tne  Rent  of,  ii.  247, 
248. 

Howard,  (John,  the  philanthropist,)  ad- 
duced, ii.  326 ;  on  the  paucity  of 
criminals  in  Scotland  and  in  Si^-itxer- 
land,  333. 


Hewlett,  (Rev.  John,)  as  to  the  popuU- 
tion  of  Ireland,  i.  99 ;  in  favour  of 
large  farms,  127,  130 ;  adduced  in 
favour  of  Enclosures,  138 ;  on  the  aver- 
age population  of  houses  in  England, 
217  ;  against  Dr.  Price,  and  in  proof 
of  the  progressive  population  of  Great 
Britain,  235,  236 ;  on  the  progress  of 
British  Agriculture,  238,  239 ;  on  the 
popuUtion  of  England  and  Wales, 
Vins)  243 ;  on  that  of  London,  244 ; 
his  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dirom 
adduced,  248,  se^. ;  adduced  in  regard 
to  the  exportation  of  com,  ii.  114, 
457 ;  against  Kames  and  Smith  in 
rKg^rd  to  the  Law  of  Settlements, 
267  ;  defends  this  law,  269 ;  against 
a  limited  compulsory  support  of  the 
poor,  278 ;  praises  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Poor-Laws,  281,  282 ;  causes 
of  tne  increase  of  the  English  poor, 
282,  seq. ;  have  the  wages  of  laoour 
increased  with  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ?  283,  seq. ;  alleged  as 
to  the  poor,  309 ;  quotiation  from  his 
pamphlet  on  the  exportation  of  grain, 
457. 

Hume,  (David,)  quoted  as  to  the  end  of 
government,  i.  22  ;  as  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  monarchical  govemment 
in  modem  times,  43,  seq. ;  ii.  400 ; 
his  opinion  referred  to  in  regard  to  the 
infiuence  of  climate  upon  Population, 
61 ;  quoted  as  to  the  pairing  of  ani- 
mals and  as  to  marriage,  77  ;  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  phrases 
"principles of  nature,'*  and  "laws  of 
nature,*  censured,  78 ;  referred  to  as 
to  the  liberty  of  Divorce,  80;  his 
Etsay  on  Polyqamy  and  Divorce 
praised,  91 ;  a<)duced  in  favour  of 
Enclosures,  135 ;  ouoted  as  to  the  in- 
applicabili^  of  tne  Roman  policy 
touching  Agriculture,  to  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  143 ;  as  to  Swit- 
zerland furnishing  the  most  skilful 
farmers,  and  the  most  bungling  trades- 
men in  Europe,  163  ;  holds  that  trade 
and  manufactures  are  nothing  but  the 
public  storehouses  of  labour,  256 ; 
corrected  in  regard  to  his  opinion  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
338 ;  his  Hiatory  praised  for  its  statis- 
tical information,  371 ;  his  doctrine  of 
prices  as  corresponding  with  that  of 
Montesquieu,  373-376,  seq. ;  his  argu- 
ment against  banks  and  paper  credit, 
386,  386,  431 ;  his  dootnne  touching 
the  rate  of  interest,  398,  seq. ;  given 
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in  detail,  400, 401 ;  just  for  the  most 
part,  but  too  unqualified,  401,  seq.; 
ois  doctrine  in  regard  to  Interest  and 
Money,  allecred,  439,  440 ;  quoted  in 
regard  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  patents 
for  monopolies,  ii.  17 ;  against  the 
Commercial  System,  31,  seq. ;  as  to 
the  utility  of  a  high  price  of  grain  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  40;  accused  by 
Dr.  Gillies  of  plagiarizing  from  Aris> 
totle,  148  ;  reierr^  to  as  to  the  laws 
of  succession  among  the  Irish,  107 ; 
on  the  Statute  of  Alienations,  202  ; 
adduced  touching  taxation,  211  ; 
quoted  against  the  National  Debt, 
218,  219;  on  the  term  Circulatwn, 
219  ;  reconciled  with  Pinto,  220; 
against  the  project  of  an  exclusive 
land-tax,  237  ;  his  supposition  in  ex- 

Slanation  of  the  omissions  in  Dooms- 
ay  Book,  239 ;  quoted  in  reference 
to  the  Athenian  democracy,  364,  403 ; 
in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  people  in  a  democracy, 
365 ;  praises  an  observation  of  Thu- 
cvdides,  371 ;  how  he  would  remedy 
the  inconveniences  of  a  democratical 

fovemment,  374,  375 ;  objections  to 
is  doctrine  on  this  point,  375,  376 ; 
on  the  best  kind  of  aristocracy,  377, 
378 ;  quoted  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
political  predictions,  413;  on  the 
English  Legislative  power,  as  illus- 
trated by  that  of  Athens,  428 ;  as  to 
the  seeming  political  confliction  of  a 
legislative  people  and  a  legislative 
senate,  436,  437  ;  as  to  the  mutual 
support  given  by  the  Crown  and  the 
Peers  in  the  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  444 ;  holds  that  the  House  of 
Commons  seems  paramount  in  the 
British  Constitution,  445;  but  that 
the  three  powers  are  in  reality  bal- 
anced, i6.;  nis  solution  of  the  paradox 
supposed  by  him  in  the  British  Legis- 
lature, 446 ;  is  the  dependence  of 
Parliament  an  infringement  of  liberty? 
451 ;  notices  the  long  harmony  be- 
tween our  Princes  and  our  Parlia- 
ment, 451,  452;  his  E»»ay  on  the 
Fopidousnett  of  AneUiU  NatUmt^ 
commemorated  m  the  conclusion  of 
the  course  on  Political  Economy  Pro- 
per, 458. 

Hume,  (Darid,  Prof,  and  Adv.,  after- 
wards Bnron,)  his  Ckfmmentary  on 
Criminal  Law^  quoted,  ii.  382. 

Huskisson,  (Mr.,)  quoted  as  to  the  cir- 
culation of  currency,  i.  432,  441. 


IifPORTATiON  and  Exportation,  as  to 
their  proportion,  i.  250;  freedom  of 
importation,  its  effects  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  a  country,  ii.  104,  teq.; 
British  laws  in  reference  to  the  im- 
portation of  com,  106,  seq» 

Income-Tax,  ii.  253. 

India,  on  the  low  wages  of  labour  in, 
i.  448. 

Infancy,  long  helpless  state  of,  in  Man, 
shows  the  intentions  of  nature  in  re- 
gard to  Marriage,  i.  73, 8eq.y  76,  aeq. 

Interest  of  Borrowed  Money,  on,  in 
general,  i.  396-425;  ii.  146-195;  high 
and  low,  according  to  Hume,  depends 
on  three  circumstances,  400;  fint^ 
a  great  or  small  demand  for  borrow^ 
ing,  400,  seq.;  second,  the  quantity  of 
stock  which  may  supply  the  demand 
of  borrowers,  403,  seq  ;  thirds  high 
or  low  profits  arising  from  commerce, 
407,  seq. ;  low  profits  and  low  inter- 
est, how  they  mutually  act  and  re- 
act, forming  the  conditions  of  a 
flourishing  commerce,  ib.;  a  low  in- 
terest is  the  sign  of  prosperity  in  a 
Sople,  408 ;  the  author  coincides  with 
ume  against  Locke,  Law,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  holding  that  the  rate  of 
interest  does  not  necessarily  result 
from  a  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  ih.;  rate  of,  in  England 
at  different  times,  410-415 ;  interest 
and  usury,  on  their  connexion,  really 
and  verbally,  41 1 ;  legal  rate  of,  in 
EneUnd  under  the  Commonwealth 
and  Charles  II.,  413 ;  rate  of,  in 
Scotland,  415;  in  Ireland,  ib.;  in 
France,  415,  seq.;  in  our  West  Indian 
Colonies,  417,  seq.;  in  the  East  In- 
dian British  dominions,  419  ;  in 
China,  420,  seq. ;  causes  besides  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  a  country,  which 
influence  the  rate  of  interest,  421, 
seq. ;  connexion  of  this  rate  with  the 
ordinary  price  of  land,  421  ;  effect 
where  the  law  prohibits,  or  does  not 
enforce  a  rate  of  interest  above  « 
limited  amount,  ih.}  derivatioii  of 
the  word  rimn  from  Wa«w,  iL  147 ; 
variations  of  its  rate  at  diieivnt  Oaam 
and  in  difierent  ooantrisi.  160^  sff. ; 
pol]<^  of  fixing  «  dafimttt  nli  •( 
considered,  in  genenl,  lil4fli; 
arguments  in  fitvonr  of  tiiaft  lUla* 
tion  of  interest  whioh  hae  beei 
by  British  law,  16S,  «sf  ;  amr 
for,  drawn  Iran  toe  cMt  •■  ■ 
gals,  168-166;  from  tbe  mm  # 


iadigent,  166,  167  ;  from  ihe  cau  of 
prujectors,  167-173;  tntn  the  eaue 
ufthe  aimple  and  ineiperieaccd,  173, 
uq.:  laws  ngoiDst  uaur;  only  Hggnt- 
vule  the  ilislreu  of  tbe  uufbrCouatc, 
178,  Hq.;  oompounil  interest,  Ihwb 
aai  pw^udiccB  with  respect  to,  are 
equally  ill-fumuleil  «a  those  concern- 
ing  sitnple   intorevt,   193-19&i    tee 

Iiiterpoliitioni  IVont  Kolva,  lee  Bridges. 

Ireluiil,  populaliun  of,i.99,leq!  246; 

ontbeuiatoflhe  Iriali  penauitiy,  101 ; 

rate   of  iuterMt  in,   415;  neglEclecl 

dlucation  of  the  kiirer  orders  ui,  bad 

eflect  of.  ii.  334. 
Irish,  (heir  rules  u  to  the  i 

ofland,  ii.  197. 


JarfERSos,  (Thomas,)  quoted  aa  to 
Education  ia  America,  ii.  337  ;  his 
Nola  071  Virginia,  ijuoled  as  to  llie 
neceaaity  of  iBgiBlBlive  checks,  433. 
434. 

Jenkins,  (Henry,)  his  teetimooj  in  ra- 
gsrd  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  ii.  239,  260. 

Jenyus.  [Ur.  Soame,)  quoted  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  machinary  and  the  consoli- 
dation ofCtrms,  OS  effects  of  ttixstion, 
i.  196,  le^. 

Jevs,  did  they  invent  bills  of  excbaoge  7 
i,  41 ;  in  regard  to  their  Usuty,  ii. 
149,  IM. 

Jobnaon.  (Dr.  Samuel,]  alleged  rs  to  the 
meaning  of  tbe  word  Samomg,  i.  1 0  ; 
his  dogmatical  aasertiou  in  regard  lo 
education  onoled,  52. 

Jones,  (Sir  William,)  quoted  as  to  Me- 
nu's, or  the  ancient  Hindoo  doctrine 
ry.ii.  152,153,  187;  re- 
hia  Commentary  upon 
IsttUB,  197. 

Joumala,  influence  of  these  periodical 
publiciiliona  in  the  enligbtenment  of 
the  people,  ii.  343. 

Jodicial  Power,  11.  S51,  352. 

Juvenal,  qaoied  in  regard  to  the  luxury 
of  the  Bouuuu,  i.  147;  as  to  the  love 
of  money  increasing  with  the  posaes- 
sion  of  money,  446. 


K  iKumi,  quoted  oa  to  the  projioninu 
of  the  scics  in  Jnpnn,  but  hia  (act 
contra  rerled,  i,  00. 


Kamea,  (Henry  Home,  Lord.)  quoted  aj  I 
to  the  pairing  inatiact  at  soimala,  1.  J 
77 ;  refeTTeil  to  as  to  the  riae  of  tha  | 
luwac  onlers  in  Eorope  a(Ur  til*  AU  I 
of  t]ie  Booun  Empire,  113;  addtiaad  1 
aato  the  biatorjr  and  policyofEatail*,.! 
ii.  203;  against  the  En^shLftwof  J 
Settlement,  as  creating  a  ^t«U  difler-  V 
eoce  in  the  pric«  of  Inbour  to  diflhvmt  I 
pariahea,  2*>li ;  defended  on  tilts  p«  *  ' 
agajnst  ccrlAtn  Kngliali  crilie^  3 
268 .  itdduced  in  reference  to 
tjoallinh  Puor-liim,  2SI7 ;  qonted  m 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  392,  393. 

Kent,  state  of  its  a^'cnllnre  addoood  in   I 
reference  to  the  influence  -' '— 


Kent,  (Mr.,)  quoted  against  laraebmu^  1 
i.  125,  leq. :  adduced  aa  to  uie  qnaik-  I 
tity  of  hind  neceaHary  forthe  anppMt  .1 
of  a  horae,  250.  ' 

Kiddcra,  who  are  tboy  ?  iL  5S. 

Kinp,  (Mr,  Edward,)  adduced  n«  to  tlw  1 
UtUiln  of  lAe  Katitmal  DtU,  ii.  a: 

King,  (Mr.  Gregory,)  as  a 
inquirer,  i.  215-317;  his  e 
tile  numliera  of  tbe  popnlatiui  is  IIm  ■ 

aeveril  rsnke,  profesaiiina,  ud  o 

pstioHB,  240 ;  sa  to  the  relatira  _ .  _ 
porlion  of  wheat  consumed  aboDtllMfl 
era  of  Uie  Bisgohition,  366 ;  nfemd  J 
to  in  regard  to  the  Com  Lawi,  iL  S4;  I 
in  regard  to  the  prDpartian  b«twaaa  ] 
the  price  and  pnxluce  of  com,  1S4,  I 
Mj.,  138.  ■ 

Kia^om,  lee  Monarchy. 


LiBouR:  afalaves,i.37;  Productivend  ] 
UDproductiTe,on,  in  general,  253-3S9; 
the  relative  dvclriuea  of  the  Eieoao- 
niisls  of  the  school  of  QnesuM  con- 
traatod  with  Ihoae  of  Smith,  2M,  sag., 
268,  nq.;  lohonr  and  land,  theM  ■■ 
tources  of   wealth  contruted,   J96, 
teq. ;  labour  productive  and  unprodno- 
tive,  with  special  reference  Ii>  the 
Ecouomists,  258,  leg.,  268,  fv.,  3H 
297 ;  apologv  for  their  nee  of  lh«M    \ 
terms,  290n'"man,  ran  be  emphjjed    i 
to  incresae  the  fhnd  of  natural  [wudiicM 
only  in  two  ways, — by  adding  to  tlio    I 
rtiiantity,  or  by  altering  the  iotu  of  I 
this  prwluce;  the  fint,  by  Agriont-   f 
tnrf^--tbe  second,  by  Mannbettin*,    J 
259,  ttq.  1  dialiDctioe  of  Dsehl  and  cf   j 
productive,  364,  trq.:  of  productiip 
jmd  of  stipendiary,  265 ;  ubonr  jvo- 
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dactive,  Smith's  doctrine  of,  ib. ;  ad- 
ditional illastrations  of  this  distinc- 
tion, 270,  8eq» ;  Smith  at  one  with  the 
Economists  with  respect  to  the  fact, 
270 ;  how  far  he  agrees  with,  how  far 
he  differs  firom,  them  as  to  doctrine, 
271 ;  barren  or  unproductive  and  pro- 
ductive, distinction  of,  accordine;  to 
Smith,  274,  seq.,  285,  seq. ;  according 
to  the  Ek;onomi8ts,  274 ;  according 
to  Orey,  275 ;  according  to  the  Au- 
thor, 275,  ««7. ;  on  the  circumstances 
which  render  it  more  effective,  309- 
332  ;  on  the  division  of,  310-316 ;  on 
the  use  of  machinery  as  a  substitute 
for,  316-332  ;  division  of,  its  moral 
effects,  330,  seq.;  result  of  the  rea- 
sonings on  its  division,  331 ;  correc- 
tion of  certain  expressions  in  relation 
to,  332 ;  does  the  amount  of  labour 
constitute  the  real  measure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  conmiodities, 
as  held  by  Smith  ?  353,  teq. ;  wages 
of,  the  five  circumstances,  according 
to  Smith's  doctrine,  on  which  they 
vary,  ii.  11 ;  a  circumstance  causing 
great  inequalities  in  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  viz.,  the  prejudices 
and  ignorance  of  this  order  of  men, 
268.    See  Wages. 

Labour  and  Stock,  three  circumstances, 
according  to  Smith,  which  ought 
principally  to  be  attended  to  in  deter- 
miniui;  their  distribution,  ii.  12,  sea. ; 
the  first  of  these,  ih. ;  the  second,  20, 
seq.;  the  third,  21. 

Lagrange,  on  the  proportion  between 
consumption  and  population,  i.  219, 
$eq. 

Land,  free  commerce  of,  naturallv  con- 
ducive to  Agriculture  and  Population, 
i.  151 ;  Land  and  Labour,  as  sources 
of  wealth,  contrasted,  256,  ««7.;  land- 
ed property,  peculiar  circumstances 
regulating  its  price,  423,  »eq. ;  com- 
merce of,  on  the  policy  of  subjecting 
this  to  the  regulation  of  law,  195-210 ; 
free  commerce  in,  expedient,  202  ; 
impediments  to,  202,  »eq,;  in  certain 
circumstances,  restraints  may  be  ex- 
pedient, 203 ;  taxes  upon,  225-247 ; 
land-tax  proportioned  to  the  rent,  of 
two  kinds:  I*-  according  to  a  fixed 
nde  or  canon,  225-234 ;  Lind-tax  of 
England,  (falling  under  this  head,) 
origin  and  history  of,  225  232  ;  the 
English  land-tax  affects  all  personal 
ostates,  cxcopt  property  in  the  funds, 


and  stock  necessary  for  agriculture, 
228  ;  method  of  ratine  this  tax,  tb. ; 

Solicy  of  this  tax  considered,  228-232  ; 
efects  of  the  English  land-tax,  229, 
9eq.;  advantages  of  the  same  tax, 
231,  232  ;  land-tax  of  Scotland,  232- 
234  ;  —  2®*  according  to  the  actual 
rent,  234-243  ;  Venetian  tax,  of  this 
class,  234 ;  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  this  kind  of  land-tax,  235, 
seq* ;  exclusive  land  or  territorial  tax, 
approved  of  by  the  Economists  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  partictilar  by  Quesnai,  by 
Mirabeau  the  elder,  by  Dupont,  by 
Turgot,  237,  {»ee  also,  i.  296,  seq. ;)  in 
opposition  to  this  project  are  arrayed 
iNecker,  Pinto,  Hume,  Sir  James 
Steuart,  Smith,  and  Arthur  Young, 
ib.,  {see  also,  i.  301 ;)  land-tax  pro- 
portioned not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the 
produce,  243-247;  church-tithes,  an 
example  of  this,  243 ;  other  instances 
in  China,  Bengal,  and  ancient  Egypt, 
246 ;  all  land-taxes  fall  ultimately  upon 
the  landlord,  243 ;  taxes  on  the  pro- 
duce of  land  may  be  drawn  either  in 
hind  or  in  money,  247.  See  Terri- 
torial Tax. 

Languages,  the  analogy  of,  explains 
what  is  politically  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional,  ii.  423,  424. 

Lauderdale,  (Eari  of,^  adduced,  i.  299, 
801 ;  as  to  the  division  of  labour,  315 ; 
Notes  on  the  Bullion  Beport,  ad- 
dressed to,  431,  seq.;  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Irish  Bank  quoted,  434,  442  ; 
his  doctrine  of  Paper  Currency  criti- 
cised, 452  ;  adduced,  ii.  217 ;  his  work 
on  Political  Economy  recommended 
for  study,  459. 

Laverdi,  (M.  de,)  referred  to  as  emanci- 
pating the  French  com  trade,  ii.  63. 

Lavoisier,  on  the  proportion  between 
consumption  and  population,  i.  219, 
seq.;  adopted  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  tiie  Economists,  289. 

Law,  (Mr.  John,  of  Lauriston,)  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  i.  341,  seq.;  liocke  de- 
fended against,  ib. ;  seems  to  renounce 
the  doctrine  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended, 344 ;  his  doctrine  of  value, 
355 ;  touching  the  rate  of  interest, 
398  ;  vindicates  a  complete  liberty  in 
regard  to  the  interest  of  money,  ii. 
157,  158 ;  was  he  the  first  to  do  this? 
159. 

Laws, — 1«*  as  to  their  origin,  2*-  as  to 
their  tendency,  i.  22  ;  positive  lawB, 


two  cluMi  of,  taken  b;  Qt^et,  ST, 
58. 

LcH«R  of  (anna,  biilOTj  of,  i.  114-lia  : 
OTograioC  Id  En^luitl,  115,  116;  in 
BcDtUnd,  IIS,  117;  refpsters  of,  a 
pniject  [rfthe  Aatliorfijr  tMotioo,  ii. 
!35,  239,  2*]. 

LegialBlire  Pover.  ii.  Sbl,  35S  ;  adTan- 
tngca  of  its  dirisian  in  the  British 
CansliliitiuD,  438-430;  a  secondarj 
advantaEe  (ram  this  division,  in  that 
it  eslftbhiheB  a  «ort  of  bslunce  in  the 
ConatitatioD.  430,  431 ;  diTiuDu  of  tha 
legislature  lindicaled  agiunst  foreign 
paiitical  wrileta.  4S0,  itq. 

LabniU,  alleged  as  calling  the  Iheorjr 
of  money  a  soilii>iaathcmBtical  ipecu- 

utioD,  i.  14. 

Letroane,  lee  Tnwne. 

Lewis,  (John,)  extract  from  bis  ffittoty 
of  Oe  Tratulaiiont  of  lit  JiibU, 
Bbewing  the  prevalence  of  Beggary 
even  under  the  Papaev,  ii.  5!60,  te^. 

Liaocourt,  (M.  de  la  Boohefoucauld.)  Lie 
Seperl  on  Begijar]/ ndAoued,  i.  199; 
hii  recommendation  of  potatoea  aa  n 
cheap  and  nutritioua  diet,  ii.  143. 

LibeMy.  (Political,}  coutraated  with 
Hairiness,  i.  23. 

Libraciea.  t^fiecta  of;  in  the  culCivatiuD  of 
tbe  people,  ii.  346,  aet/. 

life,  expectation  dI;  b;  what  principle* 
repilaled,  i.  225,  leo.,-  what  clrcnm- 
■tancea  to  b«  atlenifad  to  in  ite  e«ti< 
mation  in  reference  to  town  and 
conntrj,  «ei.  Sic.,  330.  tcy. 

UqDOrs,  (lulDiicating.)  iheir  chet^Dess 
enoouragps  iaebriel;,  ii.  317. 

liverpool,  (Earl  of.)  referred  to  in  hia 
TttatiM  an  Ute  Oomi  iff  CAu  Smlm, 
i.  334 ;  quoted  as  to  gold  bring  now 
uid  here  the  measure  of  value,  347, 
ttq.  ;  Author's  doubts  u  to  Ibia  opi- 
nioD,  348. 

Livy,  quoted  aa  to  tlie  legislative  power 
in  the  Roman  republic,  ij.  435. 

Locke,  hia  notiooa  aa  to  political  libertj', 
i.  33  ;  aa  to  land  aod  labonr,  in  so 
far  as  the;  are  the  sources  of  nationnl 
wealth,  206  ;  quoted  &om  his  Ctmni- 
derationt  on  the  Lomerin//  of  Intert'l, 
tec.,  in  reffard  to  an  eiclnaive  lerri- 
toiUI  t«»,  li.  238,  298,  uuf.  ;  hia  opi- 
nion as  to  the  imaginsr;  value  lie- 
■townd  on  the  precious  meuls,  fitting 
them  far  llie  purpotea  of  exchanue, 
34t  ;  hia  doolrine  on  this  point  de- 
(endad  againtl  Law,  341 ,  *eq. :  aa  to 
the  precious  metals  coninitiiling  the 


nieaaureof  value,  347;  coincidM  willi 
our  Author  as  (0  Corn  cooslitntinK    '. 
the  best  measure  of  vslne,  362,  ssf, ,-    ' 
Goiaoidence  of  his  opinion  wilh  uat    | 
of  Hontesquien  in  n^ard  lethen ' 
of  Uw  precious  mel^  373,  tee  j.. 
sat,  laq.,   and    389 ;    bis   doctrine    | 
tAuching  the  rale  o(  interest,  9 
on  Lis  iheiiry  touching  the  tin 
atancee     determinmg    iha    priea    of   J 
land,  424 ;  atricturca  upon  Uaa  ioc-    ] 

usury,   ii.   1 5S ;   ai 

how  tai  nugatory  J  189,  IW,  s».;  >  . 

BepoH  of  h»  in  1097,  adduced  m  i«-  I 

^ard  la  the  relief  of  tb«  poor,  3T0 ;  T 

influence  of  bis  TVtatue  o-   ''^—-  ' 
~  11,349. 


as.  quoted  n>  to  (he  priority  of   ] 


M'CcLLocn,  (Mr.  J.B..)  hia  tMertOtre  I 
of  Potitieoi  Eamam^  referred  to  ly  I 
the  Editor,  i.  933.  I 

Haobiavel,  quoted  as  to  the  bialory  of  I 
all  republica,  ii.  372. 

Machinery,  aa  ■  aulistitnte  (nr  ttniM 
labour,  on  its  advanlages  and  dim 
vantages,  i.  188-198,  3I&333 ;  i 
particular,  ite  BdTBntl^ce■.  193,  Wf>   .  I 

MackJe,  (Mr.  William.]  on  the  comp*-  ' 
rative  ntltiitions  power  offeilile  XtoA 
in  rDiaiiig  animal  or  vcfietAble  food, 
i.  109-111,  249;  aa  to  the  BVeran 
quantity  of  land  neceasarv  fiir  iha 
support  of  a  hoiae,  250:  adduead  aa  | 
to  the  policy  of  bounties  on  th*  H 
Utionorconi,ii.ll4.  115.  '        I 

Macpberson,  (DavidJ  affainal  Ibe  b^  I 
lance  of  trade,  ii.  13,  se^..  28.  (M.         | 

Halea,  their  lives  more  brittle  than  Umsa  | 
offemales,  i.  90. 

Malthas.  |I{e*.Mr.)addnced  as  to 
progress  of  Population,  i.  C2  ;  aatn  Ifan  ] 
ratio  uT  ila  progrcua,  64 ;  aa  tn  (ha  evil  I 
eflecta  of  an  iiyindirinna  legal  provi-  I 
sion  for  the  pour.  202 ;  hia  Ema^  im  I 
&e  PrineSplf  of  Poptilaliini,  addwwd  j 
and  praiseii,  203 ;  reconunendod  lor  1 
atudv  in  the  ciiicliision  of  ibe  Coi 
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of  Political  Economy,  ii.  468;   on 
prodnctive  and  nnproductive  labour, 
283 ;  adduced  in  relation  to  the  £co- 
nomistB  against  Smith,  290;  in  re- 
gard to  the  policy  of  a  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  com,  ii.  114;  quoted 
on   the  Com  Trade,    118-120  ;    ad- 
duced as  to  the  price  of  com,  187 ; 
thinks  it  expedient  to  tnist  the  relief 
of  the  poor  to  voluntary  charity,  276 ; 
•gainst  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
this  purpose,  278,  »eq,;  proposes  a 
gradual    abolition    of   the    English 
Poor-Laws,   280,   281  ;   on   Savings 
Banks,  818  ;  adduced,  888. 
Man,  by  nature  social,  on  this  Aristotle 
and  uie  Pseudo-Pythagoreans,  i.  18  ; 
his  mdest  state  not  the  most  natural, 
78,  86. 
Mandeville,  (Dr.  Bernard,)  referred  to 
in  general  on  the  effects  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  i.  311 ;  quoted  parti- 
cularly on  the  same  subject,  828. 
Mantuanus,  (Baptista  S^agnoli,)  on  the 
dependence  of  civilisation  (or  the  arts) 
on  labour,  i.  309. 
Manufactures,  influence  of,  on  Popula- 
tion  and   A^culture,   i.    162-183 ; 
may    be    iinudiciously    encouraged, 
169,  9tq.;  Manufactures  and  Agri- 
culture, on  their  relative  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  statesman,  201, 
8eq» ;  progress  of,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  287,   238;    depenoence  of, 
upon  Agriculture,  260. 
Margites,  (the  Pseudo-Homeric,)  quoted 
as  to  the  Division  of  Labour,  i.  811. 
Marino,  Republic  of,  noticed,  ii.  867. 
Marriage,  compared  with  Concubinagp 
in  reference  to  Population,  67-82  ;  is 
it  of  natural  or  municipal  law?  69, 
$eq.;  is  of  natural  law,  79 ;  marriages 
will  take  place  where  and  when  they 
ought,  199 ;  proportion  of  Marriages 
to  Births  and  Deaths,  220,  say. 
Marsden,  quoted  in  resard  to  tne  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  bora  in  Sumatra, 
1.91. 
Marshall,  (Mr.  William,)  referred  to  in 
regard  to  the  artificial  fattening  of 
cattle,  i.  Ill:   quoted  on  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Kentish  yeomanry 
resulting  from  Gavelkind,    ii.    199, 
200 ;   adduced  in   regard  to  intem- 
perance in  the  use  of  malt  liquors, 
818. 
Martial,  referred  to  touching  the  facility 

of  divorce  in  Imperial  Rome,  i.  82. 
Maryland,  the  various  UHeful  expodientii 


in  this  State  to  choose  fitting  sena- 
tors, ii.  483. 

Maseres,  ^Mr.  Baron,)  adduced  as  to 
tithes,  ii.  246. 

Menu,  in  India  sanctioned  usurjr  at  a 
date  of  indefinite  antiquity,  ii.  162, 
8eq.,  187. 

Merchants,  Mercantile  or  Commercial 
Interest,  nature  and  effects  of,  i.  404, 
9eq, 

Metals,  precious,  see  Gold,  Silver,  &o. 

Metayer^  what  kind  of  tenant  in  France  ? 
i.  113,  9eq. 

Miirciogie  a  work  of  M.  Paucton,  i. 
217-219,  &c. 

Meunier,  (M.,)  adduced  in  regard  to  th« 
difficulty  of  a  valuation,  ii.  242. 

Middleton,  (Mr.,)  quoted  against  tithes, 
i.  123,  teq,;  referred  to  on  the  popu- 
lation of  iilngland  and  Wales,  248; 
on  that  of  London,  244,  246. 

Middleton,  (Rev.  Conyers,)  quoted  as  to 
the  connexion  of  knowledge  and 
happiness,  ii.  849. 

Milk,  as  an  economical  article  of  food, 
recommended,  ii.  142. 

Millar,  (iVof.  John,)  of  the  varying  in- 
fluences of  the  Crown  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  460. 

Mirabeau,  (Marquis  de,  the  father,)  ad- 
duced as  to  population,  i.  66,  209, 
430;  in  favour  of  large  farms,  127  ; 
quoted  in  this  respect,  129  ;  adduced 
as  to  productive  and  unproductive 
labourers  and  their  subdivisions,  274 ; 
his  writings  praised,  289  ;  referred  to 
in  favour  of  a  territorial  tax,  801,  H. 
287 ;  his  Ami  dei  Homme*  recom- 
mended in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Course  on  Political  Economy,  ii.  468. 

Mirabeau,  (Marquis  de.  the  son,)  quoted 
at  to  the  influence  of  Manufactures  in 
a  political  relation,  i.  176,  seq. 

Moderation,  the  principle  of  aristocracy, 
what  does  it  mean  in  the  language  of 
Montesquieu?  ii.  879-882. 
Modesty,  in  woman  not  factitious,  i.  76. 

Moheau,  (M.,  author  of  JiMerehes, 
&c.,)  adunced  as  to  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate on  Population,  i.  61 ;  as  to  the 
{troportion  of  the  Sexes  bora  in 
iVanco,  88 ;  on  the  average  number 
of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  France, 
217  ;  as  to  the  rate  of  the  consump- 
tion of  bread  in  France,  218;  as  to 
the  proportion  between  consump- 
tion ana  population,  219 ;  as  to 
that  between  births  and  inhabitants 
in  France,  222,  see  223  ;  his  work  on 
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Populktion  commemoratod  in  the  cod- 
clDsiim  of  the  Course  on  Political 
Econoniy,  iL  458. 

MoDirch/,  on,  aiBipl;  mi  in  genernl, 
ii.  353;  on,  in  Bpecial,  38&401:  ils 
corrujitiun  Tjrannj/,  or  DuapotiBni, 
384 1  Absolute,  the  only  Turm  of  go- 
Ternmeol  for  which  thero  i*  »  won! 
in  th«  Poraian  InngUftge,  389 ;  In 
Rome  nbBnliitc  monitrchieB  the  prince 
ia  viewed  na  proprietor  of  all  lands, 
and  aa  heir  to  all  his  eulnects,  391 ; 
hovF  tempered  by  a  hereditary  nobi- 
lity, 407 :  or  by  difibreat  rajika,  ib. 
Set  DeepotisiD. 

Honey,  as  the  circulatiog  medium,  i, 
333-425 ;  on  the  origin  anil  ass  of, 


333-3. 


ofbl 


lined  metala  tl 
ncy,  346,  teq. ;  prices,  r 
laf  H' •■--  - 


,  349-371 ;  on  what  principle 

shall  the  thIqo  of  money,  at  different 
limeB,  be  egtiianled?  352,  Kg.;  ioe» 
the  Bmoiml  of  labour  aSbrd  the  real 
meiunre  of  the  exchui^ahle  value  of 
commodlticB,  sahald  by  Smith?  353; 
this  (loclrJDe  rambatod,  353,  Ma. ;  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  slow  and  rapid  cir- 
eulatiuD  of,  379.  neq  ;  ■«  the  Btandanl 
of  value,  390'39t);  intereBl  of.  396- 
4S5  ;  valuo  of,  employed  in  two  dif- 
ferent senses,  408,  teq. ;  Commerce  of, 
ahould  it  be  regulateil  by  lav  ?  on,  iu 
gB_deral,ii.US-195.  &e Capital. Uaary. 

Honied  Interest,  vrh<it?  i.  4<J5,  se^. 

Monogamy,  compared  with  Pulyguny 
in  reierenoe  Xo  PopiiUtion,  i.  63-62  ; 
faroured  by  the  near  proportion  of  the 

Monopoly,  patents  of,  bj  Queen  Elinit- 
belb,  ii.  IT  ;  in  general  withdrawn  by 
James  I.,  hut  some  granted,  lT-19, 
neij. :  case  of  the  Loitdem  Comnanf/ 
for  tht  Manufaelure  of  flciir,  Jteiii, 
and  Bread.  96-100. 

Monteiquieu,  adduced  in  regaril  to  the 
odTantages  of  political  wealth,  i.  35  ; 
quoted  as  to  the  iutroduution  of  bills 
of  eiohange  by  Ihy  Jews,  41 ;  as  to 
(lie  exnplinnal  Polygamy  of  the 
andcnt  OermaoB,  Si\  wrong  in  his 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  Kacmpfer 
tliat  more  females  than  males  nra 
liom  at  BoDlam,  90,  91 ;  quoted  on 
the  vCfect  of  emplayinje  machinery  an 
a  substitute  kr  mauuat  Ubonr,  189  , 
bis  n[HnioD    contmrerlei],   1!K);  his 


specnlaliuii  in  reganl  to  ihi  valiM  d 
(he  precious  nietsts  in  diBersnt  u 
and   countries,    372.  376,    wy./  1 
doctrine  touching  the  rate  of  mWra 
338,  432,  445 ;  alleged  tonchinK  llwl 
exaction  of  intnrest  br  the  JeWB,  {&■ 
150 ;  oddnced  as  to  ttie  Rmnan  Ihm  | 
ofeueoesBioD,  197;  holds iJiattlWDi   * 
b«  better  to  Uaat  the  relief  of  ike  w 


powers,   351 ;  bis  diKriniinalioa  a 
the  aimjile  fomis  of  goTemmei 
ganend.   3S2-364 :   on   the  nw 
voting  in  republios.  35S,  360;  o 
distribntiou  of  propei^  in  npa 
359,  3a0;  how  be  ctpUini  Iha 
Roman  people  had  no  disptUm  i 
the  executive  autbority,  369 :  Ik 
explains  the  rraolt  of  ■  snddei 
exorbitant  authority  coofetTed 
a  citizen  in  a  democracy,  S69,  ^Oj 
a*  to  the  inconveniences  of  di 
cies  and 


ciple  of  Despotism,  394,   ■•}.,- 
duced  OS  to  the  impoesilnlitf  «f  n 
Btflblo  order  of  su '  -  '       ' 


397 ;  what  he  su 
archioal  government  to  comprise,  407  i'l 
what  ha  means  by  Ilonavr  as  th*  1 
principle  of  Monarchy.  408  ;  by  Vir'  I 
twe,  aa  the  principle  "f  llcniocracy,  I 
ib. :  how  lit;  iiifiiii(jiii-li'>s  ironarehj  I 
from  !"'■ -i-ii-riL    (■■       Ii'!'    ijidirpciJT  I 

Ihi'l 


Uture,  440. 

Moral?,  are  these  improved  by  Ibfl  li^  I 

tellsclual  cnltivarion  of  a  pTOplef  ft,  * 
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More,  (Profenor,^  obligfttions  of  the 
editor  to,  i.  xxii. 

More,  (Sir  Thomas,)  testimony  shew- 
ing that  the  Reformation  was  not  a 
cause  of  vagrancy,  ii.  261. 

Moreilet,  (Abb^,)  praised,  i.  289,  ff 
alibi;  employed  to  refute  Galiani,  ii. 
66. 

Morgan,  (Mr.  William,)  on  the  average 
population  of  London,  i.  217;  as  to 
the  annual  proportion  of  births  to  in- 
habitants in  a  country,  222. 

Moses,  quoted  as  to  manual  labour  pre- 
vious to  the  employment  of  corn-mills, 
i.  191 ;  as  to  Usury  or  Interest,  ii. 
149 ;  his  measure  for  preventing  in- 
eauality  in  the  appropriation  of  land 
aaduced,  196. 

Muret,  (M.,)  referred  to  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of.  Sexes  bom  in  the  Pays  de 
Vand,  i.  88,  89 ;  quoted  against  large 
farms,  126. 

Mushet,  (Mr.  Robert,)  his  misapplica- 
tion of  the  word  comn%odUy  to  oank- 
notes,  i.  436,  437. 


Naples,  proportion  of  births  to  inhabi- 
tants in  that  kingdom,  i.  222. 

National  Revenue,  what  its  meaning  ac- 
cording to  the  Economists,  and  to 
Adam  Smith,  i.  293. 

National  Resources,  eauivalent  to  the 
Population  and  to  tne  Wealth  of  a 
countiT,  i.  59. 

National  Wealth,  tes  Wealth,  National. 

Natural  Law,  vagueness  of  the  phrase, 
ii.  207, 208. 

Nature :  a  state  of  nature  not  identical 
with  man's  rudest  state,  i.  73,  86. 

Navigation  Act,  on  the  policy  of,  ii.  24, 
9eq. ;  40,  »eq, 

Necxer,  (M.,)  on  the  proportion  of 
population  to  the  consumption  of 
wheat  and  salt,  i.  219 ;  adduced  as  to 
the  proportion  of  births  to  inhabitants 
in  France,  222 ;  as  against  the  pro- 
ject of  an  exclusive  territorial-tax, 
801 ',  ii.  237 ;  as  fettering  the  com 
trade  in  France,  ii.  65,  66 ;  his  pre- 
cautions, when  in  power,  against  a 
scarcity  of  grain,  71 ;  effect  of,  the 
very  opposite  of  what  was  intended, 
72  ;  or  this  Necker  himself  was  ulti- 
mately convinced,  78 ;  adduced,  79 ; 
his  treatise  On  the  Legiilaium  amd 
Commerce  of  Ondiit  Quoted,  82,  83 ; 
quoted  as  to  the  Corn-laws,  84 ;  apo- 
logy for,  by  the  author,  and  others,  86, 
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87 ;  quoted  at  to  Usury,  151 ;  adduced 
in  £svour  of  taxes  on  consumption,  252. 

Nepos,  (Cornelius,)  quoted  on  Roman 
expenditure,  i.  382. 

Nett  produce,  what,  in  the  language  of 
the  Economiste,  i.  295-297. 

Nobili^,  as  the  body  out  of  which  a 
privileged  aristocracy  is  formed,  may 
be  widely  diversified,  ii.  376,  teq. ;  a 
hereditary  nobility,  how  it  tempers 
the  rigour  of  monarchy,  407. 

NMeman  and  OerUUhomme^  how  they 
differ  in  signification,  405. 

Notes,  Interpolations  from,  $u  Bridges. 


(EooKOMiBTS,  eee  Economiste. 

(Economy,  »ee  Economy. 

Ogilvie,  (Prof.,)  quoted  a^nst  the  impo- 
litic burdens  upon  Agriculture,  i.  121. 

Oligarchy,  the  corruption  of  Aristocracjr, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  politi- 
cians how  defmed,  ii.  384. 

Osterwald,  (M.,)  adduced,  ii.  13,  8eq. 

Oswald,  (Mr.,  of  Dunnikeir,)  as  su^^st- 
ing  a  doctrine  to  Adam  Smith,  u.  6. 

Ottoman  Empire,  no  progressive  im- 
provement m,  ii.  391. 

Owen,  (Mr.  Robert,)  referred  to  in  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  children  in 
manufactures,  i.  185. 


Palet,  (Archdeacon,)  quoted  againit 
pasturage,  i.  106,  s««  112;  against 
tithes,  122,  tea. ;  on  the  advantages 
of  a  division  ot  the  legislative  autno- 
rity  in  Enghind,  ii.  429,  430. 

Park,  (Mungo,)  quoted  as  to  the  Poly- 
gamy of  the  central  Africans,  i.  86 ; 
adduced  for  the  emplo^ent  of  cowries 
as  a  circulating  medmm,  339 ;  letter 
of,  to  the  Author,  quoted,  340. 

Parliament,  $ee  Legislative  Power,  Com- 
mons, Peers. 

Paucton,  (Monsieur,  author  of  MUro- 
loffUf)  quoted  as  to  the  proportion  of 
the  Sexes  bom  in  Germany,  i.  87 ; 
adduced  touching  the  consumption  of 
food  as  indicating  by  ite  amount  the 
population  of  a  town,  217, 219 ;  of  the 
total  population  of  the  world,  and  of 
ite  several  quarters,  232  ;  on  the 
superficial  extente  of  the  several 
quarters  of  the  globe,  «6.;  alleged  at 
to  Uiivrj  and  intereit  in  aaoient 
Borne,  ii.  152. 

Pawnbroking, 
demned  qr  the  ofinkn  of  th* 

2H 
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House  of  CmnnaitB,  ii,  i  &4  ^  a  apecief 
of  usuiy  allowed  bjlaw,  183,  teq. 

Psers,  in  ancient  times  formed  not  on); 
the  nominal,  but  the  real  nnBtocrai:; 
of  the  State,  ii.  447  ;  now  fraqnenllj 
of  oWiire  origin  and  limiled  fortnoB, 
44S  :  House  of.  bow  its  aothority  is 
roodifiad  in  modern  limes.  448,  449. 

Fennsjivania,  3tal«  of,  ultimately  re- 
sorted to  a  division  of  the  legialative 
power,  ii.  432. 

Psriodical  publicatirms,  in6uence  af,  in 
tlie  enligbteniuent  of  Ibe  people,  ii. 
343. 

PeTsiau  Language,  lias  no  word  for  an; 
form  of  governmenl  but  AbiolwU 
Moaarehti,  ii.  389. 

Personal  Tulle,  s  lai  upon  tlie  profits 
of  stock  emplored  in  agriculture,  ii, 
250,  231, 

Petty,  (Sir  William,)  as  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Inland,  i.  99 ;  the  oldest  sta- 
tiatiual  author,  213,  stq.:  bis  Poli- 
ticti  ArMmOic  d<»cribed,  ib.;  hia 
claim  as  founder  of  this  branch  of 
Political  Science,  considered,  2 1 4  ;  re- 
ferred to  on  the  division  of  labour  and 
its  effecta,  311;  aa  to  the  precious 
metals  constituting  the  raeaaura  of 
valoe,  34T ;  as  anticipating  Adam 
Smith,  ii.  6. 

Philips,  (ErBBmuB,)  quoted  for  the  free- 


FUlosophy,  not  responsible  for  the  false 
political  theoriH  in  rogue,  i.  19. 

Fhocion,  referred  to  for  hia  opinion  in 
reganl  to  the  disadvantageg  of  wealth, 

'■  **• 

Physical  knowledge.  Dnintereiitingwhen 
compared  with  the  studies  connected 
with  the  improvement  and  bappineis 
□ftocietj,  ii.398. 

Pinkerion,  (Mr.  John,)  quoted  as  to 
Scottish  maoufactiires,  intereat  of 
money,  &c.,  i.  402. 

Pin-mskiiig,  this  manufacture  taken  ■□ 
illustration  of  ths  division  of  labour,  i. 
S56.  M17. 

Pinto,  (leaac.)  addaced  ae  to  the  oppos' 
ing  lyatcms  of  Political  Ecouomj,  i. 
46 ;  as  to  the  principle  of  Population, 
30S;  the  relative  pasiage  from  hia 
TrvUiie  on  (%euIii(ioit  and  OrtdU, 
quoted.  42d-431 ;  as  agunsl  theprqject 
in  an  exchisive  tamtorial  taj,  301 ; 
ii.  837;  adduced  in  regard  to  the  vary- 
ing value  of  the  precioua  metals,  375 ; 
quoted  na  to  the  effect  of  a  rHpid  cir- 
culatioo  on  money,  373,  438,  439; 


u  to  the  public  debl  of  Qri^ 


801,  30Z. 

Pitt,  (Bight  Honourable  Williun.)  ad- 
duced in  rogard  to  the  paymentaij  ths 
Bank  of  England,  iL  ]0S;  hia  Toot 
Bill,  38.1. 

Plato,  referred  to  as  apolilicd  tboorial, 
i.  33  ;  bis  theory  of  a  propooed  com- 
munity of  wives  and  cbudreo,  &C., 
adduced,  S6,  68  ;  as  recoramendin  — 
conjugal  union,  78,79;  hia  opti 
as  to  mtereat  and  trade  in  genenl, 
151,  >ej. 

Pliny,_(thB  elder,)  quoted  

mation  of  agriculture  bj  tbe  Mibi 
Eomana,  i.  140,  144.  ' 

Pliny,  (the  yoonger,)  referred  t«  in  ._   , 
gardto  the  legal  disamraeenieiito  4t 
celibacy  amonv  the   ItonuUU,  '    "' 
quoted  as  to  Ibo  true  policy  in 


>n  the  morality  of  Usury  or  Inl^vst, 
li.  160. 

Plutarch,  referred  to  in  iward  to  ths 
diaadvantagea  of  wealth,  1.  34. 

Political  Economy,  an  outline  of  ila 
contents,  i.  3-6;  of  its  otijecta  vti 
province,  in  gensral,  9-58  ;  msMiing 
of  the  title  aa  used  by  the  Autbor  in  an 
nnexctusive  aenae,  to  wit,  aa  contain- 
ing two  parts,  1'-  Political  Ecoaotnj 
Proper,  3'- Politics  Proper,  9,*cf,  16; 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  its  acosDEa' 
tion  proper  or  limited,  9,  fff. ;  bili- 
*  with  th*  phD(M»- 
■  ■  ■■         ;  Uw 


from  PolitiBal  E^-onomj,  SI ;  propoauj 
order  in  tbe  disbibotioin  or  ibg  L«o- 
tnreaiiD,  21,  29;  Political  Eoonom; 
proper  OS  opposed  to  PoUtin,  its  con- 
tents and  distribution,  30-M :  oanMUL 
1*^  Population,  31,  >^.,-  2*!Iat>aad 
Wealth,  33,  ttq.;  S>  the  Poor,  Hmv 
maintenance,  47,  tq.;  A*-  EdncMiaii 
and  the  reereinon  «f  crime,  49,  taq.  ,- 
merits  of  the  Scottish  Legislalnn  re- 
garding Political  Economy  Proper,  ij. 
3S1,  332  ;  PoUtic*  pRiper,  i^^omai  lo 
Political  Economy  stnotly  so  "tllal^  . 
in  other  words,  tbe  Theory  id  Oonn^.  J 
meat,  35<M62 ;  condoiiaa  0~  '  ' 
couns  on  Political  Eoomubj  F 


It  aulhon  connected  with,  4A8|  41 


Folitiiial  Inititntiom,  moi 
dnled  la  the  circunislaiiceiora  people. 
{{419-421. 

PolitioAl  icieiice,  has  two  bnnchea ; — tbe 
Theorjofa.iveniment(PolitiM  Pro- 
per), and  Polilicai  Economy  (Proper), 
1.  24,  S5,  29;  atndj  of  Politicg  or 
Political  Philoaophy  cooducea  to  pa1}- 
lic  apirit,  and  le  otbervise  of  advan- 
t^,  aO;  ii.  399,  400. 

Politicians,  Ancient,  ignorant  of  mixed 
monoichies,  ii.  3S6. 

PolybiuB,  referred  to  u  lo  tbe  price  of 
vbent  in  antiquity,  i.  381  ;  tbat  tbe 
gotemmeol  of  Rnice  r#Bembled  an 
aristocracy,  ii.  368  ;  quoted  ru  to  tlie 
tbreo  simple  fortos  of  govemnient, 
413,  416;  that  the  govpnim*nt  of 
Some  reaembled  all  [he  three  TonnR, 
414  :  in  thil  respect  defended  against 
Grotiiu,  415. 

Polygamy  compared  irith  Monogamv, 
in  reference  to  Popolation,  i.  82-92  ; 
of  two  kinds — a.  plnnJi^  of  Wiyee, 
or  a  plnrality  ot  HuBhandB,  83 ;  th« 
latter  is  passed  over  aa  a  rare  anomaly. 
S4. 
Poor,  the.  their  munteuance,  a  branrli 
of  Political  Economy  Proper,  i.  47, 
teq.;  how  their  legal  maintenance 
may  lie  detrimontal,  20S ;  gnat  in- 
ercMe  of,  in  consequence  nf  the  sup- 
piesaion  afvitlanage.  310.  211;  great 
Lumber  of  boggara  in  Scotland  to- 
wards tbe  clow  of  the  seveDtesnth 
century,  210;  also  in  EuRland  daring 
the  nileanlli  century,  tb.i  oiroum- 
•tancM  afTecliDt;  (be  comfort  nf  Ihe 
labouring  poor,  251 ;  on,  in  general, 
ii.  S54-3t3 :  relief  of,  an  important 
latgeot  of  Politioal  Economy,  SI>5i 
the  tronamiilation  throughout  Enrope 
of  ilorery  into  Tillanage,  and  of  nU 
Unage  into  freedom,  how  it  compli- 
eataa  the  claims  of  the  poor  to  relief, 
356,  M^. ,'  emancipation  of  the  loser 
orders  id  EogUnd,  257  ;  eflect  uf  the 
BefurmatiDii  in  multiplyinfc  English 
panpera,  259 ;  amount  of  fiiadi  ex- 
pended on  the  support  of,  in  Engliuid. 
3TS.  !T4 ;  how  their  relief  aocom- 
iJisbed  Ibrongh  Benefit  Clubs  or 
Fmndl][  Bodeliea,  274,  seo.;  have 
they  a  ri^ht  to  muntanance  f  27S  ;  is 
it  cxpedieDt  to  abandon  tlieir  reiioT 
to  volUDtary  charity  ?  27G,  irq. ;  plan 
of  a  limited  aBsesameDt  for  llie  lop- 

Srl  of  278;  against  such  phu  of  a 
lited  relief,   271),  lai.;  subsidiary 


measures  (or  their  relief,  SOO-826 ; 
Charity  Workhouses,  300-305 ;  Bene- 
fit  Clubs,  30G-3I3 ;  on  their  distresses 
aa  conoeeted  with  tbeir  evil  faalnC^ 
3I3^2G;  habits  of  economy,  good 
efibcts  of,  32 1 .     Sa  Poor-Laws. 

"  Poor,  Buciety  for  bettcHnt*  tbe  condi- 
tion of,"  its  Scportt  quoted,  ii.  307- 
SOB;  referred  to,  322,323. 

Poor-Lawa,  British.  Uislorictl  Sket«h 
of,  ii.  254-299;  Englith,  154-286; 
Parliamentitry  measures  acainat 
sturdy  begging,  267,  266 ;  for  Uie  re- 
lief of  the  aged  and  impotent,  266^ 
Act  for  the  rdief  of  the  poor,  passed 
in  1601,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  oon- 
etituiing  the  foundation  of  our  present 
poor  laws,  261,  Hq.;  Law  of  Settle- 
ment enacted  1662,  and  its  eflect, 
2t>5;  its  ambiguity,  265,  266;  the 
Scottieh  political  economists  ds- 
fendeJ,  or  eicnaed,  on  this  point  br 
the  Aotbor  agmnat  their  English 
critics,  267,  268 ;  amrit  of  the  Engliah 
Poor  Laws  praised,  281.  283;  Scot- 
tish, sketch  of,  236-299;  contrasted 
with  the  English,  in  that  the  assess- 
ments ate  not  oompulaory,  287  ;  ear- 
liest Scottish  statutes  for  support  of 
tbe  poor,  287,  Itq. 

Population,  a  branch  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy Proper,  i.  31,  leq-;  on,  in  gen- 
eral, forming  Book  I.  of  Political 
Economy  Proper,  69-262 ;  considered 
as  an  article  of  Natural  HiaUny,  BO- 
SS ;  effect  of  climate  on,  61 ;  progresi 
of,  m  America,  6 1 ,  irq.  ;  in  Flanders, 
London,  Uindoslan.  sc.,  62,  63 ;  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  PoUticsl  Eco- 
nomy, 67252  ;  ai  affected  by  the 
Political  institutions  which  r^uUta 
the  conneiioa  between  the  Seioa,  on, 
in  general,  67-93  ;  Marriage  and 
Concubinage,  07-83  ;  by  Uonogam; 
sind  Polygamy,  82-93  ;  bj  tbo  aUta  of 
manners  relative  to  the  connexion 
between  the  Sexes,  92-97  ;  in  reUtioti 
to  celibacy  and  its  roouter  regulations 
in  the  states  of  antiquity,  particularly 
the  Roman,  92-94;  in  relation  to 
celibacy  in  niodeni  stat«a,  95,  tq.  ; 
dependence  of^  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sialeoce  emoyed  by  the  people,  93- 
211;  aa  dependent  on  the  Notion 
held  in  regard  to  the  comjictDOt  sup- 
port of  a  laniil^T,  96-1 12  ;  in  this  reU-  ' 
tion  comparative  view  of  nojmlatioa  1 
m  England  and  in  In'tancl,  99,  sog.,- 
as  theckoJ  by  poicily,  102,  »cj,;  tt 


Willi  Agriculture,  1 13-152  ; 
in  conneiion  with  ManufiiclurEa.  152- 
183  ;  ii  the  deasily  of,  in  prcponinn 
to  the  extent  nf  conntry,  a  certain 
index  of  national  proeperit^rT  19S- 
311;  Anthor  regolvea  this  question 
fa  ihs  negBtire,  198,  Kf :  iattancea 
of  a  miataken  policy  of  diBerent  coon- 
trieg  in  this  respect,  199,  ieq. ;  on  the 
principle  of,  quoted  varioue  autbora, 
203,  leq. ;  the  Autlwr  balds  less 
eloomv  views  on  ihia  subject  than 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  why,  207,  Mfl. ;  on 
the  meona  which  hnve  been  em  ployed 
to  aaoertain  the  atale  of  popnlaiion  in 
panicular  inatHncea,— in  eener^,  211- 
363 ;  this  aoaght  lo  be  eatimaled  frooi 
the  tmmbor  of  hooaea — from  the 
Quantit;  of  food  ronanmed — and  from 
the  amiiunt  of  birtha,  deathn,  and 
mamages,  313,  *t<j.;  atutistical  au- 
thors who  haTe  attemplfld  each  an 
eslimate,  adduced,  A.:  as  eeliinBt«d 
bf  th«  proportion  of  liirthi,  dealhi, 
and  mamafea,  S30,  lej. ;  comparnliFa 
Talne  in  tbia  estiinatioa  nf  the  Billa 
of  Mortality  and  Regtsteni  of  Birtha, 
223,  Hi,  $eij. !  how  Ihe  population  of 
a  cooutry  is  to  be  inferred,  235,  Uq. ; 
conaideratians  to  be  nlleadod  to  in 
our  calcolations  concerning,  237,  (eq.; 
population  in  England  aud  Walea, 
342,  teq. 

PnrteouB,  (Bishop.)  ijaotcd  as  U  Educa- 
tion, i.  60,  SI. 

Poitlethwayt,  (Malac)ii,)Iuii}Lefioiuiry 
adduced,  i.  145 ;  quoted  as  to  the 
eSect  of  machiuerr  in  reference  to 
labonr,  195;  as  to  Sir  William  Patlj'a 
Political  Arithmetic,  215  ;  as  to  rals 
of  interest  in  China,  421. 

Potato,  its  nutritive  qoalities,  i.  100, 
101,  105  ;ii.  143,  143. 

Forertr,  thongb  favourable  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  popnlation,  unfaTOurable  to 
ita  maintenance,  i.  102,  103. 

Powers,  LegialntiTO,  Judicial,  and  Exe- 
cutive, ii.  351.  363. 

Pres*,  »a  Prinldag. 

Priee,  {Rev,  Dr.   Bichanl,)  as  to  the 

Eroportion  of  the  Seiea  bom  in  Eng- 
md,  &c.,  i.  88-90 ;  aa  to  the  amount 
of  population  in  England  and  Wales. 
99,  242  ;  quoted  agsiost  larpe  iknnB, 
126:  Bgainat  Enclosures,  133,  134; 
on  the  chantcter  of  Dr.  llavenant  as 
a  political  aritbmetidan,  215;  aa  to 
Ibe  average  population  of  the  hontea 
in  Lundon,  317 ;  on  wbal  principlea 


tbe  population  of  a  conntiy  i*  lo  b« 
eadmaled,  335 ;  Mi  authori^  aa  a 
Political  Aritbmeticiaii  of  bigll  ac- 
count, 227  ;  on  tbe  greater  moTtkli^ 
of  tonita  compared  with  ibat  of  nml 
diatricta,  231 ;  on  the  actual  popnl*- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  declins 
before  and  after  1769.  233  ;  Ihu  do- 
eline  controverted,  bat  Ibe  a|Hnion 
exeiued,  237  ;  on  tbe  prognia  and 
declioeofAgricultuTeiD  Great  Britain, 
338 ;  on  the  population  of  London, 
244;  aa  lo  the  right  and  the  wrong 
between  bim  and  his  opponents,  350, 
251 :  alleged  touching  tbe  poor,  it 
309. 
Pricea:  Real  and  Kominal.  i.  34»^I ; 
difference  between  tbe  relative  doc- 
trines of  Smith  and  of  our  Antlior, 
S4d,  ttq.;  doctrine  of  Snailb,  SM, 
sea.,  357,  358  ;  price  and  eichauft. 
able  valoe,  the  doctrine  of  oinr  AolMV 
on,  360,  3G1 ;  standard  a£  on  onr 
Anthor^  doctrine,  3S1 :  bow  aStcted 
by  ibo  plenty  or  acarcity  of  tbe  pc*- 
cious  melals,  371-390;  the  (Ml  of* 
commodily,  according  to  SmJlli,  ia 
naturally  mode  npofoneoraH  oftliMa 


ontj  teaga,  391,  H^.; 
cironmataDces  which  deteimint  £f- 
fen^nt  pricea,  referred  lo  tbree  hnaila. 
391,  393;  market  pncos,  jtrinoiilM 
which  determine  tbeir  variation,  ac- 
caidbg  to  Smith,  393,  s«g.,-  ii.  S^ 
fej. ;  according  lo  Sir  James  SMnut, 
393 ;  accoiding  to  tbe  Anthor,  8H, 
395 :  Bccotdiu^  to  Mr.  Boyd,  3M  ; 
according  to  Sir  Fronda  BarinK,S9^ 
395 :  natural,  as  diitingniabed  fiun 
tbe  market,  price,  ii.  6,  (ef.;  circmn- 
■toncca  whicii  determine  (be.  price  of 
oommoditiea,  S,  ten. 

PrimogenitHre,  effecta  of,  refened  to,  i. 
1S3 ;  right  of,  in  mccewion  to  land, 
ii.  197,  19S,  201  ;  an  t^tado  to 
^cuhure,  301. 

Printing,  effect  of,  on  political  improve- 
ment, i.  37,  38,  44;  ii.  398. 

Productive,  to  what  kind  of  labonr  mnai 
appropriately  applied,  i.  SGO ;  ia  Ihia 
epithet  apnlicable  to  manalactam] 
prodnoe?  iA> 

Profit,  Taxea  upon,  ii.  34&.3SI ;  thca^oa 
profit  in  general,  349 ;  on  the  pnUfli 
particular  employmenla,  SGO,  2fil. 

Properties,  (EaUtea.)  aiie  of;  I.  IS8-l«t^ 
in  France,  148,  Mj.,-  Agrarian  1  — * 


of  the  Bomuis  in  rererenM  to.  13S, 
M9,;  effect  of  tben  liivi  upon  Agri- 
culture,  199,  lef. 
Proportiona  : — between  the  Saxes— be- 
tween Birtbs  uid  Deaths — between 
Marriages   and    Population,   i.   12]. 


311. 

Proriiions,  see  Food, 
Puheney,  (Sir  Will inm,)  in  fsTour  of  the 

fntject  of  a  limited  eeaeesment  for  the 
oor,  ii.  278- 
Purvejance,  a*  a  fann  burden,  i.  118, 


QuESHti,  (M.,)  adduced  u  to  tlie  mean- 
ing of  the  lenu  Polilioal  Economy,  i.  8, 
9 ;  hii  Economical  System  enimated, 
163  :  his  views  and  thone  of  the  Eeo- 
uomiiti  in  regard  to  populaCioD,  SOS, 
teq. ;  praised,  S89 ;  alleged  aa  to  cur- 
rency, 434  ;  ,in  favour  of  an  eicluaive 
land-tax,  ii.  237.     Set  EcononuiU. 


IUbu,   eBtabliahed,  how  they  temper 

the  rieoar  of  monarchy,  ti.  407. 
Baynal,  ( Abbf ,}  quoted  as  lo  the  advan- 

tagea  of  wealth,  i.  35 ;  referred  to  as 

to  the  mntnal  influence  of  Manufatv 

tur«  and  Agricnltnre,  16S ;  adduced 

a«  to  the  kioedom  of  Siam,  ii.  39!. 
Referencea,  murs  of,  explained,  i.  ixiii. 
ResratoTS,  laws  against,  i.  131  ;  who? 

11,65. 
Beid,   (Dr,)   vindicated   Umiry   bsfore 

Bentham,   ii.    157 ;    qnoled   to  this 

effect,  186. 
Reunel,  (Major.)  quoted  as  to  tlie  use  of 

cowries  as  coin,  i.  S39. 
Bepublic  or  Commonwenlth,  ila  comtp- 

tion  Democracy,  or  more  precisely, 

Ochlocracy,  ii.  38C 
Reipondentia,  a  species  of  virtnal  qbbi^, 

u.  186. 
lUilTaint*  on  tlia  conimercial  intercourse 

ofMlioB«_,Ii.  32-47. 
ReM,  (OudiDol  de,)  quoted  in  reference 

lo  ■  BejDubtic,  ii.  362. 
Ricardo,  (Hr.J  quoted,  i.  444,  445. 
Itioaut,  (H..)  quoted  at  to  the  Ottoman 

empire,  ii.  391,  392. 
Itice,  in  relalMm  lo  the  qnantit]'  of  food 

it  yields,  !,  104;  rice  cenntnei  those 


alone  in  which  the  efiects  of  a  scarcity 
of  ffrvQ  is  to  be  spptehended,  ii.  53. 
RichSieu,  (Cardinal,)  his  Fditieal  Tuta- 
tncvt  referred  to  by  Honteequlen,  a. 
410,411. 
Riviere,  (M.  Mercier  de  la,)  an  Econo- 
mist, adduced,  us  praised  by  Suiitb,  i. 
308 ;  his  wcrk,  On  the  Natural  and 
Suaaial  Order  o/FblilKai  Saeietie*, 
recommended  for  study  in  the  concln- 
■ion  of  the  Course  on  Political  Eco- 
nc«ny.  ii.  459. 
Robertson,  (Mr.,  of  GruitoaJ  aalo  Scot- 
tish Statistics,  i.  246. 
Robertson,  (Principal,)    adduced   as  tu 
the  difference  of  ancient  and  modem 
trade,  i.  38,  leq. ;  referred  to  as  to  the 
rise  of  towns  utter  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  ii.  16*  adduced  u  to  the 
origin  of  standing  armies  in  modem 
Europe,  421. 
Roborifton,  (Rev.  Dr.  James,)  adduced 
in  refcard  to  the  size  of  fanns,  i.  138  -. 
in  favour  of  large  bmu,  130;  u  to 
the  garden  system  of  Roman  Agri- 
cahure,  140 ;  quoted  ai  to  the  impor- 
tation and  eiportation  of  com,  247. 
Boederer,  IHerrJ  noticedas  a  collector  of 
observations  touching  the  proportion 
between  consuniption  and  populatiou, 
i.  330. 
Romans,  policy  of,  in  regard  to  Agricul- 
ture  i.  138-140,  143,  144  j  instaQoei 
of  the  great  wealth  of  indiridnals  in 
the  Roman  Stale,  147;  Roman  luxnn, 
ib.;  anomalies  of  prices  explainer, 
448 ;  thoir  laws  of  socceasion  m  lan^ 
ii.  197 ;  Roman  Reptiblic,  on  its  tegis- 
latiTO  power,  435. 
Rose,  (lugbt  Honourable  George,)  ad- 
duced touching  taxes,  ii.  217. 
Rouesean,  nn  the  connexion  of  wants, 
labour,  and  inlellectnal  development, 
i,  sng ;  oaoled  against  the  freedom  ol* 
the  Eogtish  people,  ii.  437. 
Rudeness  r  Man's  mdest  state  is  not  his 

most  natural,  i.  73,  66. 
Rumford,  (Beojaniin  Thomson.  Connt,) 
his  eipmments  on  nulritloa  refiimd 
to,  i.  113;  ii,  145;  referred  to  as  to 
the  manngement  of  the  poor  in  Mu- 
nich, ii.  305. 


BaTinga'  Banks,  Ibnl  oof  to  called,)  theii 


Scnliger,  (JoBepti.]  bis  Epigram  on  tbc 
MarveUofHollu]d,i.384.  _ 

Scotluid,  progretBiTc  population  or,  i. 
245,  itq, ;  ilala  of  w«u(h  and  manu- 


timee.  415 ;  Uwa  ncaiimt  eagromera 
and  foreetallera,  ii.  SS ;  parochial 
scbooU  oC  their  hialorj,  328-333.  See 

Bcnecs,  the  pljilosopher,  referred  to  for 
bis  opinion  iii  ragani  to  tbo  duad- 
VBOtogin  oF  Health,  i.  34;  quoted  as 
to  the  fiicllilT  of  DiTorw,  82. 

Sens,  lArchbiahop  of,)  hia  polioy  in  re- 
gard to  the  corn  trade,  ii,  73,  80. 

Services,  a  burden  due  bj  fann  tenants, 
i.  nb.ieq. 

Serrilitj,  owsa  its  origin  to  principlea  in 
human  nature  of  great  value,  though 
capable  orabnae,  li.  394. 

Settlement,  I^aw  uf,  >te  Poor-Laws. 

Seiea,  proportiun  of,  at  birth,  i.  87-93, 
221. 

ShakBpoare,  on  the  morslilj  of  Usury, 
ii.  147. 

Sheffield,  (Lord,)  a  pamphlet  of  his  ad- 
duced in  regard  to  the  importation  uf 

peuded  on  tlie  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Eadand,  S74. 

ShucEburgh,  (Sir  Qeorge,)  his  Table  of 
Prices  referred  to,  ii.  138. 

kingdom,  ii.  392 
<u  Democracj, 
366,357." 

Siteiria,  let  Brcalau, 

Simpson,  (Thomas,)  hi«  Tables  of  Moi^ 
udi^  referred  to,  i.  227. 

Sinclair,  (Sir  John,]  adduced  a*  lo  Bto. 
tistics,  1.  314;  ai  to  the  slstietica  of 
Scotland,  240  ;  statistical  blundering 
of  the  Scattiah  derg;,  ib. ;  quoted  na  (□ 
tbe  wogea  of  labour  Tar^iine  aa  much 
in  Srotlnnd  aam  England,  ii.367;  liis 
J^atlilieat  Aeeoma  r^  Scotland  qooted 
touching  tbe  Poor-laws,  296-298. 

Sirach,  (Son  of,)  quoted  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  labonr,  i.  328,  fq. 

Bize  of  properties,  tet  E^wpertiei;  of 
farms,  nee  Pamis, 

Smitli,  (Dr.  Adam.)  adduced  as  td  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Political  Eco- 
nomy, I.  6,  9 :  quoted  as  to  manufac- 
ttirers,  15 ;  as  to  education,  50 ;  ns 
to  the  progress  of  population  in 
America.  61  :  aa  to  misery  and  po. 
pnlalion,  7H,  102,  lOS;  on  the  nutri 


live  power  of  the  potato,  100,  IQS ; 
referred  to  as  to  the  biatory  of  A^- 
colture  iu  Europe  aRerthe  lall  rftlie 
Roman  Empire,  113;  qnnlcd  m  la 
the  e«2onui  pariiariiit  and  metmr, 
114;  tcferred  to  in  Ttgard  to  fam 
leases,  115;  according  to  him  i1m 
law  securing  the  longest  ham-  *^ 
pecnliar  to  Great  Britun,  117;  qi 
against  the  impolitic  ban  ' 
Agriculture,  131,  nq.;  ad 
taTOur  of  largr  farms,  187  ,  ,  .  _ 
to  the  influence  of  ManufaotOms  «Km 
Agriculture  and  Population,  1S7, 170, 
ITS :  as  to  Colberts  mjndieiona  en- 
couragement uf  Hana^tnrM  Utha 
expense  of  Busbandiy,  16 
censure  upon  Quesnai  and  tl 
nomical  ojstem  adduced  at 
mated,  163,  179,  »?.,-  on  ih 
of  machinerj  in  supcraeding 
labour,  193 :  on  ■' 


1   lfc«^^J 
inat«|^^| 


the  last  centurj,  and  ot 
337;    his  opinion  in  ..„ 
conilbn  of  the  labourer  cf 
851,  263;   doubt  in  rewd  te 
criticism  of  the  French  Eeonoe 
252;    his   Bjstem    contracted    < 
theirs,  in   rojnnt  to  the  no 
yiuiomil  WeSth,  353,  355,  *• 


regart   t 


iog  to  him,  the  opulence  of  a 
depends, — I''  the  proportion   ( 
useruHjemploj'ed  tothe  idle :  9 
skill,   deiteritf,   and  economy  « 
which  thMr  labour  is  applied,  2^  ■ 
opposition  to  the  Economista  in 
to  the  productive  powers  of  m 
tiiring  indugtij,  362,  his  ar^. 
in  this  respect,  controverted  b 
Author,  3G3,  tt^, ;  how  far  hi 
the  Economists  coincide  with  n 
to  Ihffaet  on  which  they  both 
cipally  found,  that  of  natural  pi  _ .. 
tion,  370,  tfq.:  speaks  of  agricultu: 
and  mana&ctiiring  l^iour  aa  t~ 
productife,  tliongh  not  in  an  e 
degree,   371  ;   rqecta  aa  iattcK 
the  tetm  tmprodvclirt,  at  ^pliw]  bf  ^ 
tbe  Economuts  to  manabclBriog  i^  I 
dustrj,  273,  279;  on  his  dactnM  et  I 

SRMluctive  labour,  279,  tSO:  tUa.f 
Dctrine  specially  cooaideivd,  IBO^  ] 
tea.;  in  what  oonntries  his  ioetrim  I 
fails  of  application,  285;  Us  doetrbt  fl 
of  the  producliTeneu  of  latoor  as(w  1 
reeled.  386.  387,  390,  SM ;  •nM  1 
the  jmjtet  of  an  -lUmsiTe  t*mto(ul  1 
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tax,  801 ;  ii.  237 ;  what  is  the  cbanc- 
teristic  excellence  of  his  great  work  ? 
806;  his  system  and  tnat  of  the 
Ecooomists  compared,  306 ;  his  praise 
of  the  Economists,  306, 307  :  referred 
to  generally  on  the  division  of  labour, 
810,  se^. ;  quoted  particularly  on  the 
same,  812-316;  on  the  use  of  machi- 
nery as  a  substitute  for  labour,  316, 
ae^. ;  Author's  criticism  of  this  doc- 
tnne,  817,  teq,;  quoted  as  apparently 
borrowing  irom  Mandeville,  323,  se^. ; 
his  speculation  on  this  subject  not 
erroneous  but  incomplete,  326,  aeq. ; 
adduced  as  to  the  history  of  money, 
333 ;  Quoted  as  to  the  intrinsic  utility 
and  Talue  of  the  precious  metals,  335 ; 
criticism  of  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, 335,  ieq.;  doctrine  of,  touching 
real  and  nominal  prices,  350,  seo., 
357,  358 ;  on  what  principle  should 
the  value  of  money  at  different  times 
be  estimated?  352,  ieq.;  holds  that 
the  amount  of  labour  aiSbrds  the  real 
measure  of  exchangeable  value,  853 ; 
this  doctrine  combated,  353,  »eq.; 
his  doctrine  praised  in  regard  to  tiie 
c(»nparative  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  375 ;  holds  that  the  (quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  may  increase 
in  a  country  from  two  different 
causes,  384,  385,  447  ;  Author's  dis- 
sent from  Smith  in  this  respect^447  ; 
on  this  distinction  replies  to  Hume 
in  regard  to  banks  and  paper  credit, 
885,  388,  ue  aUo,  431 ;  this,  his 
reasoning,  invokes  sound  principles, 
and  also  material  mistakes,  388 ; 
notices  that  the  rents  in  England, 
which  have  been  reserved  in  com, 
maintain  their  value  better  than  those 
reserved  in  money,  390 ;  his  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  component  price  of 
oommodities,  891,  teq.;  ii.  5,  ieq»;  has 
exhausted  the  doctrine  of  interest  less 
than  most  other  auestions,  398 ;  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
interest,  399,  400,  417,  wq.;  to  faci- 
litate the  study  of  his  Infmiry  is  a 
principal  object  of  the  Author  in 
these  Lectures,  425 ;  quoted  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  circulation,  435;  seemed 
to  think  that  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  proportional  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  448 ;  his 
doctrine  on  tne  freedom  of  trade,  ii.  3, 
»eq.;  quoted  in  regard  to  the  industry 
oftowns  and  of  country  districts,  15, 


teq.;  on  and  against  the  Commercial 
or  mercantile  system,  22,  aeq.;  ad- 
duced as  to  the  amount  of  grain  im- 
Sorted  into  Britam,  and  to  Die  small 
ependence  that  should  be  placed  on 
Political  Arithmetic,  48 ;  quoted  as 
to  the  utility  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
grain  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  50 ; 
asserts  that  a  dearth  has  never  arisen 
from  a  combination  of  oom-dealers, 
but  may  arise  from  the  impolitic  at- 
tempts of  government  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  of  a  scarcity,  51,  52  ; 
quoted  as  to  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
aearths  formerly  prevalent  in  England, 
58 ;  apology  for  tne  absurd  reeulationa 
in  reference  to  the  Com  Trade,  under 
almost  all  governments,  82;  quoted 
from  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senhmente, 
85 ;  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  im- 
portation of  com,  101,  aeq.;  as  to 
the  English  laws  regarding  the  im- 
portation of  com,  107 ;  adduced  in 
regard  to  the  Com  Trade,  114; 
quoted  in  regard  to  the  impolicv  of 
bounties,  116 ;  accused  by  Dr.  Giuies 
of  pla^arizing  from  Aristotle,  148; 
his  opinion  in  fevour  of  the  laws 
against  usury,  160 ;  quoted  to  the 
same  effect,  168;  against  the  policy 
of  state  interference  in  controlling 
projects,  171 ;  seems  to  hold  that 
anti-usurious  laws  are  completely 
nugatory,  180-188;  explains  Primo- 
gjeniture,  201 ;  quoted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  taxation  in  modem  states,  212 ; 
on  the  political  necessity  of  borrowing 
in  modem  times,  214 ;  on  the  progress 
of  the  public  debt,  215 ;  on  the  policy 
of  the  English  Funding  System,  216 ; 
adduced  against  the  National  Debt, 
and  against  the  theory  of  Pinto,  218 ; 
his  four  maxims  touching  taxation, 
221,  se^.;  his  arran^ment  of  the 
discussion  upon  taxation  under  four 
heads,  224;  on  the  policy  of  the 
English  Und-tax,  228,  229;  on  the 
certainty  of  this  tax,  229 ;  on  its 
advantages  in  general,  231 ;  on  the 
variable  land-tax,  235,  236  ;  adduced 
in  regard  to  valuations  of  land  in 
various  countries  of  Europe,  241, 242 ; 
as  to  tithes  in  Bengal,  247  ;  as  to  a 
house-tax,  248 ;  against  the  English 
Law  of  Settlement,  266;  defended 
by  the  Author,  on  this  point,  against 
certain  Endish  critics,  267,  268; 
rightly  condemns  the  Law  of  Settle* 
ment,  in  so  far  as  it  arbitrarily  re- 


muTU  H  mui  from  any  paruh  whete 
be  chooHB  to  reiidg,  269;  luve  the 
wftg«i  of  labour  kept  pace  with  ths 
ntpcpleuf  necaia£ries}!B4;  i^nst 
llleo]naian  that  cheap  food  eocoura^s 
idlenesa,  313 :  imt  the  cheupnGii  of 
■piritaous  liquoca  cDcoarage  cjrankm- 
neta?  317;  od  the  educatioa  of  the 
lower  orJers,  327  ;  ndiioced  in  refer- 
eoce  to  this  subjecl,  339,  340 ;  hii 
great  maiim,  that  between  asliona, 
w  between  itnIiiidaglB, — Honesty  ii 
the  boBt  poHcy,  8*8  ;  hia  Iit^ry  m- 
oommended  ior  atndj  in  the  concta- 
non  to  the  Course  on  Politicid  Kcu- 
nomy  Proper,  458. 
Smith,  (Charles,  author  of  the  Com 
Tnia:)  on  the  proportion  of  the  ton- 
vumptioD  of  the  different  kinds  of 
com  to  popnUlioD,  i.  219,  330.368; 
ii.  125,  136 ;  his  pamphlol  adduced 
in  reference  to  the  population  of 
England  and  Walus,  S48;  aa  to  the 
■verags  importation  of  grain  into 
Britun,  ii.  48 ;  that  a  third  of  ths 
nation  did  not  est  whealen  bread,  58 ; 
hii  Traea  adduced,  68, 84,  1 0»,  1 09 ; 
quoted  as  to  the  corn  impartation  in 
Turkey,  110,  HI ;  adduced  aa  to  the 
Com  Tra<le,  1 14 ;  bis  Com  TracU 
reconituendi-d  for  stndv  at  the  close 
of  the  Course  on  Political  Economy 
Proper,  i.i'i. 

Smilh,  (Sir  Tbonifta,)  ooroniemomled 
his  prcTigion  of  resorring  college 
rents  in  corn,  L  390. 

Smith,  (William,)  adduced  in  regard  lo 
political  eipedlonta  for  choosing  aeoa- 
tora  ia  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Kentucky,  ii.  433,  434. 

Socinty,  orgunizatiua  of,  in  the  ancient 
republico,  i.  3G-38. 

"  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,"  its  Bfporli  quoted,  ii.  307- 
309  ;  referred  to,  333,  333. 

Sommcrville,  (Rer.  Dr.,)  quoted  in  re- 
gard to  the  Scottish  Poor-Iiaws,  ii. 
295,  jtj, 

Sovereignty,  tee  Monarthy. 

Spain :  mistaken  policy  of  its  goiem- 
menl  in  respect  of  the  stimulus  to 
population,  i.  199,  300. 

Spartan  Conuaonwealtti,  on  its  nature, 
ii.  403. 


Slafibid,  (W.,)  adduced  in  rebnni 
Enclosures,  i.  135. 

Standing  Army,  origin  of,  ii-  421. 

Stewart,  (Cot.  Matthew,}  tetter  of.  CMI- 
taininK  an  acconnt  of  the  di 
of  his  father's  mannscriptB, 

Stewart,  iDngald,)  on  the  c 
of  his  LtctvreumFlilitieal  £ 
i.  vii,,  8rg. ;  his  relation  to  Adam 
Rmith  as  to  these,  ii.;  loss  of  tho 
MSS.  of  these  Leetura,  ii.,  *e^. ; 
how  fiir  these  Lectures  were  prepared 
for  paUicatioa  by  the  Aathor,   : 


tea.. .      _        _    .     ,     .         . 

lii.,  t-i. ;  list  of  MSS.  dsMroyed,  ii. ; 
the  character  of  their  conteuto.  >*i. ; 
summary  of  his  Course  of  Political 


Eloyed  lur  tbe  present  poblica 
ow  for  recourse  hue  been  h. 
yotes  of  auditors,  iii,,  acq.;  in  what 
extent  he  employs  the  term  Mitieat 
Economy,  9,  ttq.,  16,  31 ;  omimau 
Irom  hia  more  recent  lecture*  on  thia 
subject,  noticed,  353 ;  a  principal  un 
of  these  Lectures  ia  to  encourage  awl 
faciliUle  the  atndy  of  Smith'*  /a- 
/{itiry,  i25;  his  doctrine  in  n^wd  to 
a  circulating  medium,  443;  hia  plan 
of  taxation  by  a  Re^psler  of  LaMss; 
ii.  335.  339,  341 ;  doobtfiil  u  to  Om 
expediency  of  withdrawing  from  ifa* 
poor  all  compulsory  legal  relief  ST7, 
379,  tetj. !  obviales  objectiona  agaust 
«  uimiima  edocation  of  the  poor,  8S7, 
338,  ttq..-  recommenda  ranoua  bMikS' 
on  PoHtJcal  Economy  Pioper,  468, 469. 

Stewart,  (Miss,]  Table  of  CoDlMiti  In 
her  to  the  volumes  of  her  &llwr% 
monnsoripts,  i.  xvt.;  her  lestimoniea 
touching  these  maDnsmpts,  IS,  30, 
31,  33,  elplariei. 

Steuait,  (Sir  James,  of  ColtitessJ  addncad 
OB  to  the  meaning  of  the  lertn  PoUtiemi 
Eamomy,  i.  8,  9 ;  tnoted  aa  to  the 
difference  of  labour  anil  iitduttrg,  M ; 
referred  to  as  lo  the  tmliivonrsbia 
iuflnence  of  poverty  on  populat^n, 
103:  aa  insisting  on  the  fslinclioa 
of  urirullure  a!  a  mere  tasao  af 
subsisleitce,  andasacompelinetrada^ 
14S  i  in  this  resiwcl  qnol^  ib.t 
quoted  as  to  the  division  ofpfnpertis* 
in  France,  151 ;  as  to  the  eneonrue- 
ment  lo  Agriculture  given  by  eilUa, 
1 53,  itq,  /  as  to  the  inflnence  of  lb- 
nufactarei  upon  Agricnlture.  IM^ 
«</.,  178;  renrred  to   in  retaliun  to 
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Um  lame,  171,  177  ;  (quoted  as  to  the 
effect  of  machinery  m  siiperaeduig 
lahoor,  193  ;  shews  that  a  cUstinctioii 
of  the  different  kinds  of  population 
most  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
from  Sie  number  of  its  people,  198, 
§eq.;  as  against  the  project  of  an 
exclusive  territorial  tax,  301 ;  ii.  237 ; 
as  to  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu  in 
regard  to  the  variations  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  373,  376,  seaj 
opposes  Hume  in  relation  to  this 
value,  376 ;  quoted  as  to  the  circula- 
tion of  money,  381,  437,  447;  what 
regelates  prices,  393;  his  opinions 
as  to  the  Com  Trade,  iL  75,  seq. ;  his 
oversight  as  to  the  limitation  of  a 
price  m  com,  137-140 ;  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  taxes  should  be  always 
imposed  according  to  superfluity,  223 ; 
"  on  the/rutte  and  not  on  theyund^*' 
224;  explains  the  English  laind-tax, 
228 ;  df  the  policy  of  the  same  tax, 
229,  230 ;  on  the  uncertainty  of  this 
tax,  229;  adduced  as  to  the  extent 
of  tithe  in  Italy,  244;  on  the  Mar6. 
chal  de  Yauban's  proposal  to  substi- 
tute the  Dime  Romaic  for  other  taxes, 
in  France,  246 ;  his  Inquiry  into  the 
IHndples  of  BoUtieal  (Economy  re- 
commended for  study  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Course,  458. 

Stock,  profits  of,  the  two  circumstances 
affecting,  ii.  11. 

Stowe,  (Mr.  John,)  on  the  varyinj;  prices 
of  the  different  kinds  of  com  in  Eng- 
land in  the  older  times,  i.  369;  quoted 
as  to  the  prosperity  of  England  under 
James  VI.,  412. 

Strabo,  adduced  as  to  the  proportions 
among  the  population  of  a  country, 
i.  224. 

Stuart,  (Dr.  Gilbert,)  quoted  as  to  the 
apparent  violence  in  the  marriages  of 
antiquity,  i.  75 ;  does  he  suppress  the 
testimony  cf  Tacitus  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  Polygamy?  85;  his 
statements  touching  Monogamy  criti- 
cised, t&.;  quotes  Tacitus  as  to  Ga- 
velkind, ii.  199;  adduced  in  rejrard 
to  the  old  valuation  of  land  in  Scot- 
land, 232. 

Succession,  in  land,  laws  of,  tee  Entail, 
Primogeniture,  Land ;  in  the  Crown, 
no  fixM  order  of,  in  a  despotism,  ii. 
396,  397. 

Sneismiloh,  (Herr,)  his  work,  The  Di- 
vine OrdeTf  &c.,  referred  to  as  to  the 


proportion  of  the  sexes  bom  in  Ger- 
many, i.  88,  89,  quoted  in  regard  to 
the^  Amrian  laws  of  Rome,  188 ; 
praise(C  and  its  contents  enumerated 
oy  Hertzberg,  221 ;  praised  by  Dr. 
IVice,  ih. ;  referred  to  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  inhabitants  in 
rrassia,  223 ;  that  great  Treatise  on 
Population  recommended  b^  the 
Author  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  Political  Economy  Proper, 
ii.  458. 

Suetonius,  referred  to  touching  the  Bo- 
man  laws  against  celibacy,  i.  98; 
quoted  in  regard  to  the  chronic  alarm 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Roman  des- 
potism, ii.  396. 

Suidas,  quoted  as  to  the  institution  of 
Marriage  by  Cecrops,  i.  71. 

Sustenance,  cheaper  modes  of,  to  be 
urged  upon  the  poor  as  a  mean  for  the 
increase  of  food,  ii.  141,  142 ;  cheap 
modes  of,  in  general,  as  a  mean  of  in- 
creasing the  sopphr  of  food,  142,  eeq. 

Switzerland,  good  eflncts  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  in,  ii.  888, 
834. 

Sydney.  $ee  Sidney. 

Sjrmonas,  addncea  as  to  the  public 
gadnes  of  com  in  Italy,  ii.  62. 


TaottuS)  quoted  as  to  the  modesty  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  i.  75;  as  to 
their  exceptional  polygamy,  84;  re- 
ferred to  in  regard  to  the  legal  dis- 
couragements of  celibacy  among  the 
Romans,  94 ;  as  to  the  law  of  succes- 
sion among  the  Germans,  ii.  197 ; 
erroneously  quoted  by  Spelman  in 
regard  to  Gavelkind,  198, 199 ;  quoted 
by  GHlbert  Stuart  as  to  primogeniture 
among  the  Germans,  199 ;  alluded  to 
as  describing  the  British  and  German 
pastoral  state,  201 ;  quoted  as  to  the 
servility  of  the  Roman  patricians  dis- 
gusting even  the  emperor,  893 ;  la- 
ments that  his  Annals  arc  of  so  base 
a  purport,  395;  quoted  as  to  the 
essential  forms  of  govemment,  417. 

Taille,  a  tax  upon  farm  tenants  in 
France,  i.  121,  eeq.;  real  and  per- 
sonal, ii.  250,  251. 

Taxes,  as  a  buitlen  upon  fermers,  i.  120, 
eeq*;  establishment  of,  in  England, 
under  Charles  I.,  413 ;  on,  comprehen- 
sively, ii.  211-258;  introduction  to 
the  consideration  oi,  211-224;  ends 


for  wbk'b  taiei  an  fautitnled,  SU  ; 
nibatitute  for  tazM  mmoug  Hncieat 
nstionH,  S>. ;  b;  modem  princes, 
311.  212;  necesiity  of,  in  modern 
BtatcB,  213  ;  in  tbeie  tbe  ffreat  object 
of  Finance,  213  ;  Adam  Siaitb'B  four 
maxims  touching,  SSI;  on  these 
maxims,  S21-S34 ;  a  fifth  added  by 
the  ABlhor,  234 ;  different  tinds  of, 
■s  from  three  different  sources,  enu- 
merated, 134 1  taxes  upon  Laud,  335- 
247;  DpOD  Hougea,  247,  248;  u^n 
Profit,  249  261;  npon  ConimnpOon 
■re  preferable,  351,  252;  npoo  !□- 
oome,  253  ;  eiclnssTe  tax  on  all  pro- 
perty bj  Succession   proposed ;    jee 

ThjiIot,  (Dr.  John,  the  Ciiilian  J  quoted 
as  to  the  seeming  violence  of  the  Ro- 
man marriage,  i.  75,  76;  adduoed  as 
afibtding  several  authontieB  for  Ro- 
man luiuiy,  147, 

Temple,  (Su-  William,}  bis  comparison 
of  the  Btau  to  a  pyramid,  referred  tn, 
1.32. 

Tenths  and  Fifteenths,  were  in  England 
lemporary  uds  ont  of  persoaal,  not 
lauded,  property,  ii.  32S. 

Terraj,  (Abbe,)  withdrew  tbo  freedom 
oftWcomtradein  Frani'e,  ii.  63. 

Torritoriil  Tax,  doctrine  of  the  Econo- 
tniiu  in  relation  to,  i.  295,  teq.,  297, 
%iq.;  ii.  221,  237;  the  advantagca 
which  are  by  them  attributed  to  such 
a  tax,  396  ;  eipedienc;  of,  397  ;  aJ- 
voeat«d  by  Locke,  S9S.  *tq. ;  by  Vnn- 
derlint,  299,  ntg.;  by  Asgill,  300; 
by  Chamberlnyne,  300,  Kq..-  by  the 
elder  Mirabeau,  301 ;  ii.  237  ;  by  Le 
Trosne,  301 ;  bj  Torioas  writer*  col- 
lected by  Dupunt,  ib. ;  opposed  by 
Necker,  Sir  James  Steuart,  TiDto, 
Adam  Smith,  the  Marquis  de  Caaaux, 
and  by  M.  Grulin,inhia  Enaitvrl'' 
BUheut,  &c,  ib..  («m  alto,  ii.  237 ;) 
the  Author  holda  that  ila  advant- 
ages might  be  attained  by  a  Rcfria- 
ler  of  Leases,  ii.  335,  33!),  341.     Sfe 

Tbeophraatns,  the  wotd  Woman  does 
not  occur  In  his  Okararlat,  1.  66- 

TbomtoD,  iQenrj,]  quoted  aa  to  Circula- 
tion, i.  431-434,  441,  443-445;  an  to 

the  mnrki-l  price  nf  coin  moil  I  ties.  ii.  T, 
irq. ;  referred  to  as  to  llii>  Corn  Trade 
and  Paper  Credit  of  Oreal  Eritnin, 
139. 


de«,  ii.  369;  that  imder  him  ii  waa  J 
in  mHij  a  monarchy,  403  ^  aa  to  tb«  1 

success  of  etapidily  in  damoeratic 
contests,  371. 
Tiberius,  what  he  meant  in  calliog  spies 
and  informers  the  guardiant  i^  lia 

Timber;  foraod  plintatiQii  of  EnfcUak  J 
oaks,  policy  of,  iL  36.  *eq..  40,  sef .      ■ 

Tithes,  as  a  burden  upon  Agrwaltnnk,! 
i.  133,  teg.,  ii.  344,  se?.  " 

Towns,  tee  Cities. 

Townsend,  (Rev,  Joseph,)  •ddneod  in 
r^ard  to  the  niiataken  policy  of  S[Mun  I 
in  the  enconra^ment  of  populaliolv  I 
i.  199;  remarkablo  qnotation,  touck- J 
ing  ihe  principle  of  ropnlalion,  froi 
hi>  Ditftrlalion  on  lie  Poor^LaiM,  I 
306 ;   on   the  progress  of  oimiaeni* 
during  the  eighteenth  cenlUQ,  236:^ 
referred  to  as  to  the  qnantity  of  fix*  J 
necessai?  for  a  hone,  250 ;  quW* 
agunst  Workbooses,  ii.  371, 171. 

Trade,  ancient  and  modem,  di&miM  I 
of,  i.  SH,  ttq.;  on,  in  ij;eDera],  ii.  3>l 
21D;  Freedom  of,  MS Ereedom ;  Bal-| 
anca  of,  tee  Balance. 

Trosne.  (Le,)  adduced  in  fsvout  of  kl 
lerritorial  tax,  i.  301 ;  ii.  242. 

Trotter,  (Ur.  Coults,}  alleged  and 
ciEed,i.450,  451. 

Tucker.  (Jouab,  D.I>.,  Dean  of  Gloo- 1 
ceatcr,)  against  the  Mercantile  ■yslen^  I 
ii.  33.  1 

Tu^,  (M.,)  addaccd  as  (a  the  Fnoeb  I 
MeMycr,  i.  113 ;  praised,  380,  it  oKK; 
indistinctncHS  nf  his  deGnilioa  of  pro- 
duclive  and  unpradncliva  labouf ,  I9S : 
referred  to  as  to  the  prccions  b''- 
being  the  most  convenient  sv  '  ' 
for  coin,  333,  334 ;  as  to  the  naiura 
and  use  of  capital,  396,  397 ;  lui  mt- 
vices  it)  emaninpatiug  the  vtxu  IrwW 
of  France,  ii.  63, 64 ;  viodiolea  1x017. 
157,  193 ;  quoted  aa  to  the  advanlaga 
of  a  low  rate  of  inlereit,  191 ;  M  to 
the  pararoount  impnrtanc*  of  agriool- 
lural  labour,  196;  his  opinion  againat 
the  liberty  of  LaUer  Vr'iUs,  304  ;  ad- 
duced in  raraur  of  a  lerritonal  or  land- 
lax,  337 ;  hia  EefietHont  m  JtiVJM. 
&c.,  recommended  for  study  \B  tba 
conclusioa  of  the  Course  on  Political 
Econmnv  Proper,  456, 

Turkey,  sertes  aa  lluntesquieu'a  model 
of  licaiiotism,  u,  410. 

TurtoD.  (SirThomaa,)  aoainphletof  hi* 
adduced  Ib  legard  10  the  unporlarim 
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Unov,  Treaty  of,  between  Scotland  and 
England,  Article  of^  regelating  the 
proportion  of  the  land-tax  to  be  raised, 
m  toe  former  country,  ii.  234. 

Usury  and  Interest,  on  their  connexion 
really  and  yerbally,  i.  411 ;  shonld  it 
be  regulated  by  law  ?  on,  in  general, 
ii.  146-195 ;  Aristotle's  doctrine  as  to 
its  morality,  146f  »eq. ;  on  the  meta- 
phor of  money  breeding  money,  147 ; 
m  its  anrestricted  signification,  in- 
eludes  all  exaction  of  any  interest, 
148 ;  abhorrence  of  usury,  or  taking 
of  any  interest  for  money,  common  to 
all  forms  of  religious  opinion,  161 ; 
laws  against,  only  aggravate  the  dis- 
tress m  the  unfortunate,  178,  Beq.; 
in  Bussia,  laws  against  are  a  dead 
letter,  181 ;  in  Engutnd,  virtual  usury 
at  least  is  permitted  bv  law  in  the 
case  of  Drawing  and  JRearawingt  182 ; 
also  in  Paionbroking^  182-186 ;  also  in 
what  is  called  BoUamry  and  Buptm- 
denHOf  186 ;  laws  against  held  by  the 
Author  to  be  impolitic,  184,  ieq.,  190. 
See  Interest. 

Utility^  degrees  of,  as  applied  to  com- 
modities, i.  359 ;  the  mtrinsic  utility 
of  a  commodity,  what?  360. 


Valbrius  Maximns,  quoted  as  to  di- 
Torce  among  the  Romans,  i.  81 ;  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  contumelious  joke 
on  the  Roman  electors,  144. 

Valuation,  standard  of:  according  to  our 
Author,  com,  or  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  people,  affords  the  best,  i.  361, 
362. 

Valuations,  or  Land  Surveys,  might,  the 
Author  thinks,  be  accomplished  by  a 
Register  of  Leases,  ii.  239. 

Value :  exchangeable,  of  everything 
manufactured  depends  on  two  cir- 
cumstances,— the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  price  of  the  labour 
expended  on  it,  i.  261 ;  the  word 
iNMue  has  two  different  meanings, 
— sometimes  expressing  utility  of  a 
commodity,  (value  in  use,)  sometimes 
the  power  of  purchasing  other  goods, 
(value  in  excnanp^,)  355,  259;  the 
accuracy  of  this  distinction  canvassed, 
ib. ;  vacillation  by  authors  in  the  use 
of  this  term,  355,  »eq. ;  with  what 
meaning  is  it  employed  by  the 
Author?  359;  value  of  money  used 
in  two  different  senses, — either  for 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  to 


.  be  ffiven  in  exchange  for  commodities, 
or  for  the  proportion  between  a  sum 
of  money  and  its  interest  in  the 
market,  408,  409 ;  these  two  modes 
of  valuing  money  have  little  mutual 
connexion,  409  ;  their  difference  has, 
however,  escaped  the  attention  of 
some  respectable  writers,  409,  teq» 

Vanderlint,  (Jacob,)  quoted  in  regard 
to  an  exclusire  territorial  tax,  i.  299, 
seq.f  (see  aleOt  ii.  239 ;)  in  &vour  of 
the  freedom  of  commerce,  ii.  34,  eeQ. 

Vauban,  (Marshal  de,)  quoted  as  to  the 
effects  of  want  on  poprolation,  i.  103 ; 
his  proposal  to  suostitute  the  Dhne 
Rovale  for  the  Taille,  &c.,  ii.  246. 

Vaugnan,  (Mr.  Rice,)  (juoted  as  to  the 
wages  of  labour  constituting  a  crite- 
rion of  real  prices,  i.  36^ ;  as  to 
wheat  affording  a  standutl  for  the 
exchangeable  value  of  money  in  a 
nation,  370. 

Vaughan,  (Mr.  William,)  his  TreaUae 
on  Commerce  referred  to,  ii.  79. 

Venice  :  Venetians,  (along  widi  the 
Genoese,)  oriffinators  of  the  Funding 
System,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii. 
214;  their  nobles  debarred  from  trade, 
883;  constitution  of  the  legislative 
senate  under  the  old  government, 
435. 

Villanage,  effect  of  its  suppression  upon 
Population,  i.  187,  210,  seq, 

Virgu,  his  description  of  Neptune,  calm- 
ing the  winds  and  waves  applied  to 
the  moral  influence  of  a  man  in 
authority  over  a  popular  assembly, 
ii.  362. 

Virtue,  what  its  meaning  by  Montes- 
quieu as  the  principle  ofa  democracy? 
11.  408. 

Vizier,  necessitv  for  such  a  minister  in 
an  Absolute  Monarchy,  ii.  390. 

Voght,  (Herr  Caspar,)  on  the  expendi- 
ture for  work-houses  in  England,  ii. 
274 ;  alleged  as  to  their  management 
iu  Hamburgh,  303-305. 

Voltaire,  adduced  in  praise  of  Galiani, 
ii.  66 ;  (quoted  as  to  the  incompatibi- 
lity of  onginal  genius  with  cultivation, 
3^ ;  as  to  Montesquieu,  412. 


Waoks:  have  the  wages  of  labour  in 
England  latterlyincreased?  ii.  283,  eeq, 

Wales,  (William,)  as  an  antagonist  of 
Dr.  Price,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gressive unhealthiness  of  London,  i. 
231  ;  on  the  increasing  population  of 
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Qrenl  Britiuu,  231,  295  ;  on  the  po- 
pulalion  of  London,  244. 

WilUoe,  [Boben.  D.D.,)  Kiduoed  u  to 
iiicnuae  of  pcpulatian.  i.  63 ;  sx  to 
Roman  fonunea,  14tj,  147  ;  (juotod  na 
b)  gD'eruiDciit  anil  popalalion,  SO-1, 
nq. ;  how  his  ipecuUtions  on  thia 
aut^ect  weni  warped,  211  ;  la  to  the 
proportioii  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
urnu  Co  the  ganeral  population  of  H 
coontiy,  224;  on  the  population  of 
the  globe  and  ita  several  qnaiien, 
232  ;  coincidea  oith  Hume  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  precious  metala, 
873,  374  :  diaaenta,  howerer.  from  hia 
conclusions,  375 ;  referred  to  touching 
the  circnlatlon  of  money  361  ;  as  to 
the  money  Talue  of  grain  in  anti- 
quit)-,  381,  448;  his  work,  On  the 
AiiniWt  o/MaiMnd,  cDtnmemoniled 
in  the  conclonoQ  of  the  Conrse,  ii. 
458. 

Warburton,  (Bishop,)  onotad  agamat 
providing  for  the  Poor  W  law,  ii.  324. 

Wargantin,  (Herr,)  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  aexes  bum  in  Swedsa,  i.eS; 
ai  to  the  proportioD  of  annual  birtba 

■  in  Sweden,  222. 

Waste  Lands,  Parliameitary  Committee 
on,  fiiBt  Report  of,  ahowing  the  pro- 
greas  of  EncIoBurea,  i.  239  ;  now  they 
may  be  turned  to  advantage  in  the 

WBtclimaiing,  lUuatration  Irain,  ii.  12, 

Watt,  (Robert,  M.D.,)  hia  Sibiiolkeea 
Britaimka  adduced  br  Editor,  i. 
203,  275,  326,  333,  el  aiaii. 

Wealth,  ancient  and  modem,  i.  148. 

Wealth,  NatJonal,  a  branch  of  PoUtfcal 
Economy  Proper,  i.  33,  jefl.  ;  op,  in 
Keoeral,  forming  Book  IL  of  Political 
Economy P™pcr,S63;  ii.a53;onthB 


tics  of  Scottish  popuUtion,  i.  345, 
246. 

Wedderbnm,  (Lord  Chancellor  Lnngh- 
horoagh,)  quotsfi  in  regard  to  Billa  of 
Encloaure,  i.  136,  137. 

Weat  Indies,  onr  colonies  in,  rale  of  in- 
terest there,  i.  417,  stq. 

Wheat,  consumptLun  of;  prwreas  of^  in 
varioD*  paita  of  Englanu  and  Soot- 
land,  i.  248,  249 ;  not  aJono  aflbiding 
an  example  of  the  common  food  of  the 


279,  lai ;  on  the  advutlagei  of  6ni- 
ingB  Banks,  313. 

Willi,  Latter,  policy  aud  impolicy  of 
rsBtiiiinta  on,  ii.  204.  ttq^  20B-S10. 

Winchelsea,  (Lord,)  the  adronlagca  of 
the  potato  as  an  economical  aftiel* 
of  food,  inculcated  In-,  ii.  142  :  Ilia 
Paper  on  ibe  Poor  referred  to,  323. 

Witt,  (John  de,)  quoted  sa  to  Uie  free- 
dom of  trade,  h.  18,  19. 

Woods  and    Foreata,    Btportt   of   tha 

Workhouses,  aa  charitable  institntiinis, 

ii.  300-305. 
World,  tee  Oloba. 
Wolton,  (Sir  Hen^,)  quoted  as  to  good 

laws  and  a  good  nature,  i.  49. 


Xenofhok,  his  treatise  On  tks  Tiimopa- 
metU  of  tlie  Bevei%a  of  the  Sale  ^f 
Alkau,  adduced,  i.  3S,  ftq.  t  quolad 
na  to  the  diTiaion  of  labour  and  it* 
elfecta,  311,  312;  adduced  aa  to  tfae 
Athenian  republic,  ii.  362,  403,  404  ; 
aa   to   the   Spartan  ''' 

403. 


Vouao,  (Mr.  Arthur,]  holds  that  FOpn- 
lation  ahould  be  regarded  as  nibordi- 
nate  to  Agriculture,  i.  66 :  a*  to  tba 
population  of  Inland,  99  ;  aa  to  pot*. 
toes,  the  Ibod  of  the  Iriah,  101 ;  aa  to 
the  comparalise  uniTersalily  of  mar. 
riage  In  Ireland,  102;  quoted  in_  b. 
Tour  of  paslurage,  106-108;  agaiast 
the  impolitic  bardena  npoa  A^cnl- 
ture,  133 ;  referrod  to  in  relation  to 
lai^  btma,  126 ;  in  favour  of  largn 
iarma,  127. 130, 131 ;  qootod  aa  to  t£e 
comparative  profit  of  ar«bto  and  pu- 
....!_.   ._^...i •""-  -iAacta  am 
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turing  Agriculture,  1 


I  of  prapertiea  in  France, 

\i6.seq.:  asloUie  inSaenceof  Mann- 
facturea  upon  Agriculture  and  Fopu- 
laUun,  158,  aeo.;  as  to  these  in  speoal 
rrference  to  France,  163,  seg.;  to  Ira- 
land,  England,  and  Italy,  165-167; 
his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pernidona 
influence  of  Manuftfturea  upon  Agri- 
cnllnre  controverted,  108,  MJ..-  ii. 
199;  his  inconsiatency  in  ihiatehtfiMi 
shewn,  171-17B  ;  shews  that  a  dia- 
linction  nf  iht  lUff'^reiit  kinda  nf  pnjm- 
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kdon  most  be  taken  into  aocount,  in 
estimating  the  prosperity  of  a  nation 
from  the  numbers  ot  its  people,  199 ; 
controTerts  Dr.  Price  in  regard  to  the 
decline  of  population  in  €h^t  Britain, 
234 ;  his  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
persons  engaged  in  fanning,  240 ;  on 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
243  ;  coincidence  of  his  opinion,  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  with  those  of  Hume  and  Wal- 
lace, 374 ;  on  the  policy  of  the  French 
government  in  regard  to  the  Com 
Trade,  ii.  72,  ieq,;  quoted  in  reference 
to  this  trade,  82  ;  his  opinions  in  re- 
^pMtl  to  this  criticised,  83, 84 ;  adduced 
in  regard  to  the  Com  Trade,  114 ;  in 
regard  to  the  dearth  of  1799-1800, 
122,  te^. ;  his  Table  shewing  the  aver- 
age pnces  of  wheat  for  the  year  fol- 
bwing  the  harvest  of  1798,  128 ;  hii 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  price  to  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of 


grain,  not  ver^  explicit,  182,  »eq.; 
adduced  in  praise  of  milk  as  an  eco- 
nomical article  of  diet,  142  ;  idso  of 
potatoes,  143 ;  as  to  the  meaning  of 
abiUty^  222  ;  quoted  as  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  variable  land-tax,  236  ; 
noticed  as  against  an  exclusive  land- 
tax,  237 ;  quoted  in  regard  to  tithes, 
246 ;  adduced  as  in  favour  of  taxes 
on  consumption,  252 ;  in  favour  of 
the  project  of  a  limited  assessment 
for  the  poor,  278,  280 ;  in  regard  to 
a  paradox, — that  a  liberal  reward  of 
labour  encourages  idleness,  811 ;  his 
AfrncUi  of  AgricttUure  quoted,  821, 
322. 
Toung,  (Sir  William,}  reprobates  the 
English  Law  of  Settlement,  ii.  269. 


ZiMMXRicAinr,  his  PoUtical  Survey  of 
Europe  quoted,  i.  214. 


■oiVBoaoa  i  t.  covitabii,  paivTii  to  urs  majbstt. 
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COMPRISING,  AMONG  OTHER  LARGE  ADDITIONS,  A  CONCLUDING 

CHAPTER  OF  HIS  DISSERTATION,  LECTURES  ON 

POLITICAL  ECONOBIT,  &o.  &a 

WITH   A   BIOQRAPHICAL   MEMOIR   OF  THE   AUTHOR 

Bt  Sm  WILUAM  HAMILTON,  Babt. 


After  the  death  of  Beid,  Dugald  Stewabt  was  the  head  of  what 
has  been  denominated  "  The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy ;"  long 
before  his  death  he  was,  indeed,  nniyersally  acknowledged  as  the  most 
distinguished  living  philosopher  of  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  as  one 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  language.  His  published  works  are  con- 
siderable, both  in  number  and  extent,  and  are  also  conversant  with 
the  most  important  parts  of  Philosophy, — ^historical,  speculative,  and 
practical.  Of  these  works,  the  earlier  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed ;  but  from  circumstances,  merely  private,  and  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify,  new  editions  of  his  later  writings  have  been 
withheld,  and  a  collection  of  the  whole,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
appeared,  has  only  now  become  possible. 

This  Collection,  which  it  is  proposed  forthwith  to  publish,  will 
appear  in  handsome  8vo,  and  may  extend  to  nine,  perhaps  to  ten, 
volumes.  It  will  not  be  merely  a  uniform  re-impression  of  the  former 
Publications.  These  it  will  of  course  comprise, — ^following  the  most 
authentic  Edition,  with  the  Author's  Manuscript  Corrections,  and  hit 
frequent  and  important  Additions ; — but  in  the  extensive  literary  re- 


mains  of  Mr.  Stewakt,  besides  tlie  Writings  tbna  left  prepared  for 
the  Press,  there  are  others  which  may  aflbrd  TaliutMe  extracts  to  be 
iDcorporated  in  the  already  published  Treatises, — or  to  be  otherwise    i 

auneied  to  them. 

The  work  of  selecting  from  the  Mannacripts,  and,  in  general,  of  J 

editing  the  Collection,  has  been  undertaken  by  8m  WiujANHAiiii.TOit,  1 
who  will  likewise  supply  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

The  contents  of  the  Pablication  are  as  follows;  and,  in  m  &r  as  at 
present  appears,  they  will  occupy  Ten  volumes. 

1.  Dissertation,  bzhzbitujo  a  Gehekal  Yiew  of  ran  PnooKEsa 
OP  Metapbybical,  Ethical,  anu  Political  Philosophy. 

TLia  will  compriw  nuineroD)  and  extouaive  Addltiona,  Bod  s  Cb^iUr 
hilberto  □Dpnblistied,  exbibitiog  a  concluding  view  of  "  TendendM 

aad  Keanlt," 

3(3,4.  Elements  OF  THE  Philosophy  OF  THE  HemanUikd.  3  vols. 
To  this  will  be  prefixed  Part  I.  ortbe  Odtuhei  or  HesAi.  PatUMonn, 
contuning  the  Ootline  of  the  PbGoeophj  of  Utod.  Tbe  fint  tciIsbw 
will  cnntain  tbe  reUlJro  Addenda  published  in  the  ibird,  which  at* 
«ti)l  ID  copyright  Id  Ibe  ncond  mlunc  will  appear  ir«riaai  lamr- 
tioni  uid  Coirectiinia.    The  OcTuat*  alio  bkre  wnoe  tdditiuu^ 


5.  PhilosofbicalKssatb. 


nosi  n  p»rt  of  tbe  ImI  work.— Larn* 


6,    7.    PflllXJSOPnY  OP  THB  ACTrVE  AMD   MOBAL  POWKRS.      2   volfl. 
Tbere  vitl  bo  prefiied  Part  II.  of  the  Odtuies  op  Hokal  PuiuMorar, 
containiog  tbe  OntUoe  o(  ihe  Ethical   Pbiloaopbj. — ConndtrabU 
Additions. 

8,  9.  Lectukks  oh  Political  Ecomoht. 

That  ia,  on  Palilical  PhiloMphf  in  Iti  videat  eignilicalloD.  Now  tiM 
pablnhed.  Part  III.  of  tbe  Odtlimm  or  MoR:II.  Puilosopht,  odd. 
Uining  the  Oottine  of  lbs  Political  PMIoioph;,  will  be  preBied. 

10.  BioGKApaiCAL  Mkmoirs  of  Smith,  Robbittson,  and  Seid. 

Arlilih'onn  ;  willi  Urinrnr  of  Ibe  Author  bv  SiK  WrM-iAU  lUHikToa. 
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